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PRESENT  CONSUMPTION  MUCH  BELOW  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 


Conditions  in  the  market  in  this  ter- 
ritory have  been  very  much  unsettled. 
The  market  has  been  constantly  on  edge 
with  a  milk  supply  that  was  hard  to 
keep  absorbed.  "      >,      •     '  ■ 

While  there  has  been  probably  less 
milk  oflFered  from  outside^  the  territory, 
where  low<er  prices  are  paid  producers, 
except  in  the  shape  of  creajH<  .There  has 
been  a  seasonable  , increase  in^  the  milk 
flqw,  largely  attributatj^le  to  early  pas- 
ture. At  th^  same  time  a  iurtlier  de- 
crease in  consumption  is  to  be  QUtfed  in 
some  sections,  particu-  i  o,  r  T!sh>*»  * 
larly  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  unem- 
ployed, due  in  part  to 
labor  disputes  as  well  as 
lessened  manufacturing 
operations. 

When  surplus  increases 
and  demand  decreases 
it  takes  but  a  short  time 
to  pile  up  a  surplus. 

On  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  milk  which 
has  recently  been  coming 
into  this  market  from 
other  districts,  outside 
the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed,  has  been  absorbed 
in  its  home  markets  by 
the  opening  of  a  large 
number  of  condensaries. 
This  has  been  to  our  ad- 
vantage in  caring  for  our 
own  milk. 

Platform  conditions 
have  been  anything  but 
satisfactory.  More  or  less 
milk  has  been  refused  on 
arrival  owing  to  quality. 
Dealers  are  more  insis- 
tent as  to  grade.  Low 
test  milk  is  hard  to 
market.  During  the  milk 
scarcity  dealers  were  not  . — 

so  particular,  it  was.  milk  they  needed 
and  quality  was  the  .second  considera- 
tion. Under  present  conditions  milk  that 
is  not  up  to  standard  in  quality — the 
Pennsylvania  standard  is  3.26  per  cent, 
butterfat— cannot  find  a  ready  buyer 
who  is  distributing  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  milk  be  free  from  garlic  and 
grassy  odors  is  also  being  insisted  upon. 
Early  in  the  month  the  price  of  plat- 
form milk  was  from  6  to  6i  cents  a 
quart.  At  times  it  reached  seven  cents. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  month  prices 
were  weaker  iind  in  tlie  la.st  week,  prices, 
owing  to  the  Hebrew  holidays,  sagged 
to  five  cents  a  quart 

The  fact  that  the  surplus  plan  was  in 
effect,  was,  it  is  believed,  the  only  rea- 
son this  milk  could  be  absorbed  with- 
out breaking  the  price  of  ba^ic  milk. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
price  of  milk  going  into  fluid  consuinp- 
tlon.    Condensaries  are  sfill  paying  prices 


bdow  the  biaSic  standard  but  in  several 
instances  advances  of  20  cents'  a  hundred 
pounds  haVe  been  paid  by  such  buyers. 

1'h'e  butter  market  has  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  '(m  the  milk  situation 
generally.  One  year  ago  the  price  quoted 
for  extra  creamery  butter  was  71  cents. 
Oh  the  ^ame  date  this  year  tlie  same 
grade  was  quoted  at  39i  c^nts  and  a 
lower  price  is  predicted  by  the  time  the 
storage  season  setis  in. 

Importations  of  Danish  butter  have 
fallen  off  and  in  view  of  the  present  low 


BASIC  PRICE  FOR  MAY 


nr^lMATXIO    TT^TriTT  A  i^Tr>rT\ 

IVUTliiiilO  UilV.niiilU£.U 


SLIGHTiMODIFICATION  IN  SURPLUS  PLAN,  BASIC  SAME  AS  APRIL 


Owing  to  the  slump  in  the  butter  prices 
and  competition  in  cream  from  low  price 
markets  together  with  the  heavy  milk 
supply,  a  slight  change  in  the  differen- 
tial on  surplus  milk,  after  several  con- 
ferences had  been  held,  was  deemed  best 
to  stabilize  the  market  and  hold  the 
basic  price  at  the  present  level. 

There  was  an  almost  steady  decline 
in  butter  prices  in  April.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  month  the  price  of 
92  score,  solid  packed  creamery  butter. 


Notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  automobile,  this  team  of  oxen  is  still 

doing  duty  on  a  New  Jersey  farm 


prices    no    jextensive    importations    are 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 

Prices  of  92  score  creamery  butter, 
early  in  the  past  month  held  pretty 
strongly  around  49  to  50  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month  sharp  de- 
clines set  in  and  the  market  fell  off  to 
86  cents  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  condensjcd  milk  situation  while 
a  shade  better,  is  still  uncertain.  There 
has  been  practically  no  expprt  business. 
Old  stocks  in  the  hands  oi  some  manu- 
facturers have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  as  might  be  evidenced  by  the  resump- 
tion of  operations  at  a  number  of  con- 
densaries. Miscellaneous  brands  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  have  been 
selling   at   practically   unchanged   prices. 

The  price  of  surplus  milk,  under  the 
basic  and  surplus  plan,  for  the  month  of 
April  is  $2.28  per  hundred  for  four  per 
cent,  milk  at  all  receiving  stations,  based 
on  an  average  butter  price  of  46.7  cents 
(OoBttnued  on  page  12) 


New  York  City,  went  below  38  cents. 

On  a  40  cent  butter  basis  the  price 
for  surplus  milk  would  be  approximately 
$1.92  per  hundred  for  four  per  cent,  but- 
terfat content.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered that  when  the  spread  between 
basic  and  surplus  milk  reached  one  dol- 
lar per  hundred,  some  adjustment  of 
either  the  basis  or  the  price  paid  for 
milk  should  be  made. 

On  the  current  price  basis  of  $3.08 
for  four  per  cent,  milk,  delivered  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  60  mile  zone,  for 
basic  milk  and  $1.92  for  surplus  milk, 
based  on  40  cent  butter,  below  which 
the  market  now  is,  the  spread  is  $1.19, 
which  is  considered  too  great  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  market. 

At  the  same  time,  bulk  40  per  cent 
cream  is  being  offered  in  this  market 
at  prices  under  $20  per  cm  of  40  quarts. 
At  the  current  price  of  whole  milk, 
based  on  the  weighted  average  of  basic 
and  surplus  milk  coming  into  this  ter- 


ritory, sellers  cannot  compete  with  milk 
coming  from  outside  markets,  which 
has.  been  sold,  it  is  stated,  as  low  as  $18 
per  can. 

The  inability  of  producers  to  compete 
under  these  conditions  has  resulted  in 
an  increased  supply,  which  would  natur- 
ally have  to  be  made  into  butter  and 
usually  marketed  at  prices  less  than 
those  quoted  for  92  score  creamery  but- 
ter. 

Surplus  milk  conditions  have  been  ad- 
vanced  this    season   owing  to   the   early 
spring   and  consequently 
advanced  pasture.     Some 
distributors  now  show  an 
increase     of    twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  surplus  over 
the     same     period     last 
year.      Not    all    of    this, 
however,     represents     an 
increased    milk  flow,  but 
is    made    up,   partly,    by 
decreased   sales,    particu- 
larly    in     the     industrial 
districts,  where  decreased 
occupation    has    lessened 
the    buying    capacity    of 
the  working  classes. 

The  retail  price  of  milk 
in  this  district,  it  was 
believed,  should  not  be 
disturbed.  In  compari- 
son with  other  primary 
markets  consumers,  in 
this  immediate  district, 
are  paying  less  for  milk 
than  in  any  other  prim- 
ary markets  and  the 
price  is  believed  to  be 
fair  for  the  value  re- 
ceived. 

In  Philadelphia  price 
reductions  to  the  con- 
sumer, incidental  to  the 
readjustments    after    the 

war,  were  in  advance  of 

other  food   products. 

Our  weighted  average  price,  that  is 
of  baaic  and  surplus  milk,  has  been 
slightly  above  other  districts,  so  that, 
as  far  as  milk  is  concerned,  the  producer 
has  been  more  favored,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  than  he  has  with  the  prices  of 
any  of  the  other  of  his  farm  products. 
As  a  temporary  expedient,  so  that  tiie 
alignment  of  prices  miglit  be  in  keeping 
with  conditions,  it  was  decided  that  the 
ten  per  cent.,  which  is  added  to  the  l)asic 
quantity  under  the  surplus  plan,  begin- 
ning with  May,  will  be  disregarded  for 
that  month  and  producers  be  paid  on  a 
100  per  cent  inatead  of  a  110  per  cent, 
basis,  as  heretofore.  We  reserved  the 
right,  however,  to  make  a  readjustment 
in  later  months  if  market  conditions 
warrant. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  in 
taking  this  action,  voices  the  opinion  of 

(Continued    on    page    IS) 
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PRESENT  CONSUMPTION  MUCH  BELOW  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 


Conditions  in  the  market  in  this  ter- 
ritory have  been  very  much  unsettled. 
The  marlcet  has  been  constantly  on  edge 
with  a  milk  supply  that  was  hard  to 
keep  absorbed. 

While  there  has  been  probably  less 
milk  offered  from  outside' the  territory, 
where  low€r  prices  are  paid  producers, 
except  in  the  shape  of  cream<  There  has 
been  a  seasonable  .increase  in  the  milk 
flow,  largely  attributable  to  early  pas- 
ture. At  the  same  time  a  .furtlier  de- 
crease in  consumption  is  to  be  noted  in 
some  sections,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  unem- 
ployed, due  in  part  to 
labor  disputes  as  well  as 
lessened  manufacturing 
operations. 

When  surplus  increases 
and  demand  decreases 
it  takes  but  a  short  time 
to  pile  up  a  surplus. 

On  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  milk  which 
has  recently  been  coming 
into  this  market  from 
other  districts,  outside 
the  Piiiladelphia  Milk 
Shed,  has  been  absorbed 
in  its  home  markets  by 
the  opening  of  a  large 
number  of  condensaries. 
This  has  been  to  our  ad- 
vantage in  caring  for  our 
own  milk. 

Platform  conditions 
have  been  anything  but 
satisfactory.  More  or  less 
milk  has  been  refused  on 
arrival  owing  to  quality. 
Dealers  are  more  insis- 
tent as  to  grade.  Low 
test  milk  is  hard  to 
market.  During  the  milk 
scarcity  dealers  were  not  ■ — 

so  particular,  it  was  milk  they  needed 
and  quality  was  the  second  considera- 
tion. Under  present  conditions  milk  that 
is  not  up  to  standard  in  quality — the 
Pennsylvania  standard  is  3.26  per  cent, 
butterfat— cannot  find  a  ready  buyer 
who  is  distributing  in  tlie  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

That  milk  be  free  from  garlic  and 
Krassy  odors  is  also  being  insisted  upon. 
Early  in  the  month  the  price  of  plat- 
form milk  was  from  6  to  6J  cents  a 
(juart.  At  times  it  reached  seven  cents. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  month  prices 
were  weaker  iind  in  the  last  week,  prices, 
owing  to  the  Hebrew  holidays,  sagged 
to  ftve  cents  a  quart 

The  fact  that  the  surplus  plan  was  in 
effect,  was,  it  is  believed,  the  only  rea- 
son this  milk  could  be  absorbed  with- 
out breaking  the  price  of  ba.;ic  milk. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
price  of  milk  going  into  fluid  consump- 
tion.   Condensaries  are  still  paying  prices 


beh)w  the  basic  standard  but  in  several 
instances  advances  of  20  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  liave  beeh  paid  by  such  buyers. 

I'he  butter  market  has  had  a  de- 
pressing effect  Oh  the  milk  situation 
generally.  One  year  ago  the  price  quoted 
for  extra  creamery  butter  was  71  cents. 
Oh  the  same  date  this  year  ti>e  same 
grade  was  quoted  at  3J)i  cents  and  a 
lower  price  is  predicted  by  the  time  the 
storage  season  sets  in. 

Importations  of  Danish  butter  have 
fallen  off  and  in  view  of  tlie  present  low 


BASIC  PRICE  FOR  MAY 


SLIGHTiMODIFlCATION  IN  SURPLUS  PLAN,  BASIC  SAME  AS  APRIL 


Owing  to  the  slump  in  the  butter  prices 
and  competition  in  cream  from  low  price 
markets  together  with  the  heavy  milk 
supply,  a  slight  change  in  tiie  differen- 
tial on  surplus  milk,  after  several  con- 
ferences had  been  held,  was  deemed  best 
to  stabilize  the  market  and  hold  the 
basic  price  at  the  present  level. 

There  was  an  almost  steady  decline 
in  butter  prices  in  April.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  month  the  price  of 
92  score,  solid  packed  creamery   butter. 


Notwithstanding  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  automobile,  this  team  of  oxen  is  still 

doing  duty  on  a  New  Jersey  farm 


prices    no    (extensive    importations    are 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 

Prices  of  92  score  creamery  butter, 
early  in  the  past  month  held  pretty 
strongjy  around  W  to  60  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  middle  of  the  month  sharp  de- 
clines set  in  and  the  market  fell  off  to 
36  cents  at  the  clo.se  of  the  month. 

The  condensed  milk  situation  while 
a  shade  better,  is  still  uncertain.  There 
has  been  practically  no  export  business. 
Old  stocks  in  the  hands  of  some  manu- 
facturers have  been  pretty  well  cleaned 
up,  as  might  be  evidenced  by  the  resump- 
tion of  operations  at  a  number  of  con- 
densaries. Miscellaneous  brands  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  milk  have  been 
selling   at   practically    unchanged   prices. 

The  price  of  .surplus  milk,  under  the 
basic  and  surplus  plan,  for  the  month  of 
April  is  $2.23  per  hundred  for  four  j>er 
cent,  milk  at  all  receiving  stations,  based 
on  an  average  butter  price  of  46.7  cents 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


New  York  City,  went  below  38  cents. 

On  a  40  cent  butter  basis  the  price 
for  surplus  milk  would  be  approximately 
$1.92  per  hundred  for  four  per  cent,  but- 
terfat content.  It  has  always  been  con- 
sidered that  when  the  spread  between 
basic  and  surplus  milk  reached  one  dol- 
lar per  hundred,  some  adjustment  of 
either  the  basis  or  the  price  paid  for 
milk  should  be  made. 

On  the  current  price  basis  of  $3.08 
for  four  per  cent,  milk,  delivered  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  60  mile  zone,  for 
basic  milk  and  $1.92  for  surplus  milk, 
based  on  40  cent  butter,  below  which 
the  market  now  i.s,  the  spread  is  $1.19, 
which  is  considered  too  great  ior  the  sta- 
bility of  the  market. 

At  the  same  time,  bulk  40  per  cent 
cream  is  being  offered  in  this  market 
at  prices  under  $20  per  c.-n  of  40  quarts. 
At  the  current  price  of  whole  milk, 
based  on  the  weighted  average  of  basic 
and  surplus  milk  coming  into   this   ter- 


ritory, sellers  cannot  compete  with  milk 
coming  from  outside  markets,  which 
has,  been  .sold,  it  is  stated,  as  low  as  $18 
per  can. 

The  inability  of  producers  to  compete 
under  thes«'  conditions  lias  resulted  in 
an  increa.sed  supply,  wiiich  would  natur- 
ally have  to  be  made  into  butter  and 
usually  marketed  at  prices  less  tlian 
those  quoted  for  92  score  creamery  but- 
ter. 

Surplus  milk  conditions  have  been  ad- 
vanced  this   season   owing   to   the   early 
spring    and   consequently 
advanced  pasture.     Some 
distributors  now  show  an 
increase     of     twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  surplus  over 
the     same     period     last 
year.      Not    all    of    this, 
however,     represents     an 
increased    milk  flow,  but 
is    made    up,    partly,    by 
decreased    sales,    particu- 
larly    in     the     industrial 
districts,  where  decreasetl 
occupation    has    lessened 
the    buying    capacity    of 
the  working  classes. 

The  retail  price  of  milk 
in  this  district,  it  was 
believed,  should  not  be 
disturbed.  In  coini)ari- 
.son  with  other  primary 
markets  consumers,  in 
this  immediate  district, 
are  paying  less  for  milk 
than  in  any  other  i)rim- 
ary  markets  and  the 
price  is  believed  to  be 
fair  for  the  value  re- 
ceived. 

In  Philadelphia  price 
reductions  to  the  con- 
sumer, incidental  to  the 
readjustments    after    the 

war,  were  in  advance  of 

«>ther  food   products. 

Our  weighted  average  price,  that  is 
of  basic  and  surplus  milk,  has  been 
slightly  above  other  districts,  so  that, 
as  far  as  milk  is  ct)ncerncil,  tiie  i)roducer 
has  been  more  favored,  if  it  may  l)e  so 
termed,  than  he  has  with  the  prices  of 
any  of  the  other  of  his  farm  jjroduets. 
As  a  temporary  exi)edient,  so  tiiat  the 
alignment  of  prices  might  l)e  in  keeping 
with  conditions,  it  was  decided  tliat  the 
ten  per  cent.,  which  is  added  to  the  basic 
quantity  under  the  surplus  plan,  l)egin- 
ning  with  May,  will  be  disregarded  for 
that  month  and  producers  be  paid  on  a 
100  j)er  cent  instead  of  a  110  per  cent, 
bjisis,  as  heretofore.  We  reserved  the 
right,  however,  to  make  a  readjustment 
in  later  months  if  market  conditions 
warrant. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  in 
taking  this  action,  voices  the  opinion  of 

(Continued    on    page    13) 
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LEGISLATIVE  UNCERTAINTIES 

Unfavorable  Influences  Successful  in  Blocking  Efiorts  to  Prevent  Sales  of  Milk  Substitutes 


N-„l„i.1,stan,V,„.  .he  f.ir  presentation    |  po.aere.1.   .Irie.l   or  ^^f^'l^;^^^ 

r     I ,,1         /•!>  <'r.-im    nr  .•mv   oi   till'   liuul   tKn\<iiivt!> 


of  our  case  against  the  iiiamifaftinv  anil 
sail'  of   milk    siibstituli-s   or   oonipounils, 

.  III...      i4't'>.>.>      Vv'PO. 

such     as     I  anuiiu-,     i»v./»,     •" — »     -  « 

anil  Nulro  in  tl.e  customary  family  size 

package   and   the   sale   of  compounds   of 

cream   and  cocoanut  oil,  either   under  a 

trade   name   or  no  name  at  all,  for  use 

as  cream   or   in   the    nuinufacture  of   ice 

creani,    we    have    been    unsuccessful    at 

tins   time. 

Different  conditions  have  developed 
in  the  three  different  states,  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  which  bills  had  been  in- 
troibiivd  making  it  unlawful  to  place 
such  substitutes  on  the  market. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fraud  and  the  protection 
of  public  health,  etc.,  known  as 
llt.tisc  Hill  t9T,  was  introduced  and  after 
a  public  hearing  was  passed  by  the 
Mouse  of  Uepresentoitives   by   a  vote  of 

lis  to  li. 

This  bill  when  messaged  to  the  Senate 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Health 
and  Sanitation,  of  which  Senator  F.   A. 
Smith     was     acting    chairman.      Senator 
Smith   Is  a  prominent  official   of  the   F. 
A.    Smith     Co.,    Manufacturers    Agents, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whicli  company  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  eastern  representative 
of  the  Carnation  Milk  Co.,  and  the  Hebe 
Company.      At  a   public   hearing   before 
this    committee    an    elaborate    case    was 
presented.     At  this  hearing  the  bill  was 
attacked    by    the    representatives    of   the 
Hebe   Company    and    those    representing 
the   cocanut    oil    interests.     Among   the 
principal    claims    by    the    opponents    of 
the  bill  was  one— that  Hebe  was  not  an 
imitation   of   nulk,  although   voluminous 
data    was    shown    by    surveys    made    by 
representatives    of    the    dairymen,    that 
Hebe    and    other    compounds    were    sold 
and  advertised  as  milk  and  recommend- 
ed as  being  as  good  as  and  better  than 
other  brands  of  milk. 

At  this  hearing  we  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  rebut  any  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  the 
comnuttee  not  granting  us  that  privilege. 

Bill   Pickled  in  Committee 
Following    the    hearing    this    bill    was 
successfully  "pickled"  in  the  committee. 
All  our  eflforts  to  get  this   bill  reported 
out,  even  after  agreeing  to  some   minor 
amendments  effecting  the   dessicated   or 
powdered  milk  clause,  were  to  no  avail. 
A   week  before  the  legislature  session 
closed    sufficient    pressure    was    brought 
to  bear  so  that  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation 
called  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill, 
the    Hebe   Company,   to   Harrisburg   for 
a  conference.  These  representatives   met 
representatives  of  the  dairymen's  organ- 
izations and  the  following  substitute  for 
the   prohibitory    section   of   the  bill   was 
offered  by  the  Hebe  Company, 

Section  HI. 
Amendment   Offered   by    the   Hebe   Co. 

"It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  person, 
firm  or  body,  corporate,  by  himself, 
herself,  itself  or  theirselves  or  by  his 
her,  its  or  their  agents,  servants  or 
employees  to  nuinufacture,  sell  or  ex- 
change or  have  in  possession,  with  intent 
to  sell  or  exchange  any  milk,  cream, 
skimmed  milk,  condensed  or  evaporated 


ice  cream  or  any  of  the  Ihiid  derivatives 
of  any  of  them  to  or  with  which  has  been 
adileii.   blended  or  compounded  any   fats 
or   oils    other   than    milk    fats,   provided, 
however,   that    nothing   in   this  act    shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
or    sale    of    u    comixnuul    of    evaporated 
skimnu'd    milk    and    vegetable    fat    and 
oil,    if    the    compound    contain    not    less 
than    twenty-five    and    five-tenths    (25.5) 
l)er  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  not  less  than 
seven  and  eight-tenths  (7.H)  per  cent,  of 
vegetable    fat,    and    if    each    can,    bottle, 
container    or    other    package    containing 
the   compound   shall    liave    printed    upon 
its  princii)al    label    in   plain    legible   type 
of   a   size   not   less    than   six   point    face, 
the  name  and  actual  percentages   of  all 
ingredients    used   in    the    coujpound    and 
in  addition  thereto  in  plain  legible  type 
of  a  size  not  smaller  than  ten  point  face, 
the  words,  'Do  not  use  in  place  of  milk 
for    infants'    and    provided    further    that 
nothing  on  the  said  label  shall  represent 
the  product  as   being  suitable   f(»r   other 
than  cooking  and    baking  purposes,  and 
l)ri)vided  further  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall    be    construed    to    prohibit    in    the 
manufacture    of    ice    cream    the    use    of 
fresh    eggs    and    not   exceeding   one-half 
of   one   percentum   of  pure   gelatin,   gum 
targacanth   or   other   vegetable    gums    or 
the   sale,   exposure   for   sale,   and    having 
in  possession  with  intent  to  sell  ice  cream 
so   manufactured." 


n.ilk  and  that  substitute  fats  or  oils  were 
used  in  cream  and  ice  cream. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  refused  to 
accept  this  amendment,  saying  that  they 
were  not  wiiiing  to  go  Ijcmm^  c.iurt  ;i::t. 
have  any  judge  put  an  interpretation 
on  their  product. 

Phis  stand  was  rather  inconsistent,  in 
that  at  all  hearings  the  opponents  of  the 
proposed  bills  had  been  insistent  in  their 
statements  that  Hebe  was  correctly 
labelled,  was  not  a  milk  substitute  and 
was  not  sold  as  such. 

The  committee  on  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  how- 
ever, through  its  chairman.  Senator 
Frank  A.  Smith,  persisted  to  the  end 
in  holding  the  bill  in  committee,  so  that 
it  was  never  reported  out,  either  in  its 
original  form,  with  an»endments  agreed 
to,  or  with  the  proposed  amendments 
by    either   the   proponents   or   opponents 

of  the  bill. 

What  we  know  and  what  we  believe 
in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  bill 
had  best  be  left  unsaid  at  this  time.     It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  bill  was  fair- 
ly   drawn,    fairly   presented,    well   spon- 
sored by  Representative  Calvin  E.  Cook, 
of  York  county,  who  made  every  possi- 
ble   effort    to    get    the    bill    out    of    the 
Senate  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.     And  notwithstanding  all  of  our 
efforts,  the  bill  was  successfully  "pickled 
in    committee,"   which    highhanded  pro- 
ceedure  blocked  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


"Would  Legalize  Hebe 
This  proposed  amendment,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  legalize  the  Hebe  product 
and  force  all  the  manufacturers  of  other 
eon>iioimds  to  manufacture  and  market 
their  products  under  a  standard  set  by 
the   Hebe   Ci)mi)any. 

The  representatives  of  the  dairy  in- 
terests refused  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  at  a  subsequent  conference,  sub- 
mitted a  substitute  for  section  3  for  the 
bill    which   was   as   follows: 

Section    'i.     It    shall    be    unlawful    for 
any   person,  firm,  or  body   corporate  by 
himself,   herself,   itself  or  themselves   or 
by  his,  her,  its  or  their  agents,  servants 
or  employees  to  manufacture,  sell  or  ex- 
change  or   have    in   possession    with   in- 
tent to  sell  or  exchange  any  milk,  cream, 
skimmed    milk,    condensed,    evaporated, 
concentrated,   powdered,  dried   or  dessi- 
cated  milk,  cream  or  skimmed    milk  or 
ice   cream    to    or  with    which    has    been 
added,  blended  or  compounded  any  fats 
or   oils  other   than    milk    fats    in   imita- 
tion   or   semblance   of    condensed,  evap- 
orated, concentrated,  powdered,  dried  or 
dessicated   milk  and  whether  under  the 
name  of  said  products  or  as  compounds 
or   imder  any    fictitious   or  trade  names 
whatsoever,  provided,  however,  that  noth- 
ing   in    this    act    shall    be   construed    to 
prohibit  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
the  use  of  fresh  eggs  and  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  one  percenttim  of  pure  gela- 
tin,  gum   tragacanth   or  other   vegetable 
gums  or  the  Side,  exposure  for  sale  and 
having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell, 
ice  cream  so  manufactured. 

This  amendment,  it  may  be  noted,  put 
it  up  to  the  i)roponents  of  the  proposed 
bill  to  prove  that  comi)ounds  of  evap- 
orated skimmed  milk  and  fats  or  oils, 
other  than  butterfats,  were  sold  as  imi- 


or  concentrated  whole  or  skimmed  milk,      tations   or   in    semblance   of   evaporated 


The   New   Jersey  Bill 
In    New    Jersey,    Assembly    Bill    626, 
drawn    along   the    same    lines   as   H.   B. 
497   in  Pennsylvania,  sponsored   by   Mr. 
Sexsmith,  after  public  hearing,  was  pass- 
ed  by   the   New  Jersey   Assembly,  with 
minor    amendment.      It   also    received    a 
very  favorable  vote  in  the  Senate.    Here, 
after  successfully  passing  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature  and  after  almost  defin- 
ite assurances  that  the  bill  would  have 
the    approval    of    the    Governor,   it    was 
s«  nt  to   the   Legislative  Library  with   a 
message    of    disapproval    by    Governor 
Edwards.     The  message  was  as  follows: 
"The  bill   is   intended   to   regulate  the 
sale   of   skimmed    milk.     The   effect   of 
the  measure  is  to  require  a  prospective 
purchaser     desiring     to     buy     skimmed 
milk  as  such  to  make  an  investment  in 
at  least  10  pounds  for  the  reason  that  it 
provides  that  condensed   skimmed    milk 
can    be   sold  only   in    containers   of   ten 
pounds  or   more. 

"So  long  as  this  prospective  purchaser 
is  advised  by  proper  labeling  that  he  is 
being  supplied  with  skimmed  milk  it 
seems  to  be  unreasonable  to  require  pur- 
chases of  such  large  quantities. 

"Furthermore,  Section  3  of  the  bill 
prevents  the  sale  of  any  milk,  whole  or 
skimmed,  condensed  or  otherwise,  with 
which  has  been  compounded  any  vege- 
table fats  or  oils.  For  years  our  state 
has  recognized  modified  milk  and  the 
Revision  of  the  Food  Act  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  modification  of  milk  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  milk  sugar,  oils 
and  other  substances,  especially  for  in- 
fant and   invalid  feeding. 

"This  bill  apparently  overlooks  the 
protection  of  the  manufacturer  of  modi- 
fied milk  for  such  purposes.  Modified 
milk,  I  am  informed,  retails  at  sub- 
stantially lower  prices  than  the  full  milk 


product,  and  its  wholesomeness  and  food 
value  have  never  been  questioned.  The 
policy  of  requiring  food  products  to  be 
labeled,  showing  their  true  ingredients 
..r..i  ^rt^v^^ntinv  deeention.  as  provitled 
by  the  Revised  Food  Act  of  1917,  con- 
stitutes  adequate   i)ublic   protection." 

The  references  to  modified  milk  as 
stated  in  this  message  is  far  fetched,  to 
say  the  least.  Modified  nulk  is  a  speci- 
alty rather  than  an  article  of  commerce 
and  is  used  almost  exclusively  under 
physicians  directions  and  not  purchas- 
able from  the  ordinary  dealer  in  milk 
or  the  customary  retailers  of  milk,  milk 
pn)ducts  and  their  substitutes. 

New  Jersey  Ice  Cream  Bill 

A  companion   bill,  Senate   Bill   101   in 
the    New   Jersey    Legislature,   fixing   the 
.standard   for  ice  cream   and   prohibiting 
the  use  of  butterfat  substitutes  therein, 
met  the  same  fate  as  Assembly  Bill  5'2G. 
The    bill    passed    both    branches    of    the 
Legislature    by    large    majorities.      The 
governor,  however,  also  sent  this  bill  to 
the  Legislative  Library  with  the  foHow- 
ing  message: 

"I  am  unable  to  approve  of  this  meas- 
ure for  the  reason  that  I  regard  it  as 
unwarranted  jinterference  with  estab- 
lished   business.     It   seems   to  me  to   be 

too  drastic." 

Governor. 

Just  what  "established  business"  is 
meant  it  does  not  seem  clear.  Surely 
not  the  dairy  business.  The  Governor 
probably  refers  to  the  manufacture  of 
"Cremix"  in  his  reference  to  "established 
business"  which  has  been  marketing  a 
mixture  of  cream  and  cocoanut  oil,  which 
was  recently  ruled  out  of  New  York 
City  and  heavy  fines  imposed  for  market- 
ing cream  so  adulterated. 

At  all  events  the  Governor's  action  in 
sending  these  bills  to  the  Library,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  getting  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  where  they 
no  doubt  would  have  been  passed  over 
his  veto.  The  oponents  of  the  bill, 
however,  accomplished  their  purpose  and 
at  the  present  the  bills  are  dead.  But 
there  is  another  time  coming  and  that 
is  not  very  far  off. 


The  New  York  Bills 

In  the  New  York  Legislature  bills 
believed  to  be  identical  were  presented 
to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  In 
this  state  the  prohibition  of  milk  com- 
pounds and  substitutes  was  provided 
for  in  an  amendment  to  the  pure  food 
laws. 

The  amendment  passed  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  but  owing  to  some 
differences  in  the  two  bills  they  were 
referred  to  a  conference  committee,  and 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  the 
bills  died  in  that  committee. 

Temporarily,  we  have  been  beaten, 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation but  by  conditions,  over  which, 
at  the  time  we  had  no  control.  We  must 
tighten  our  belts  and  go  at  them  again 
and  from  our  past  experiences  we  have 
learned  things,  evidently  there  are  devi- 
ous ways  of  doing  things.  We  are  going 
to  get  in  shape  to  fight  and  fight  we  will, 
not  only  for  the  interests  of  public  health 
and  welfare  but  for  tht  dairy  interests 
of  state  and  countr>. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  POOLING 

PLAN  EFFECTIVE  IN  MAY 


The  Dairymen's  League  of  New  York, 
has  signed  up  enough  of  its  members  to 
new  contracts  to  start  its  proposed  pool- 
ing plan,  which  it  announces  as  being 
effective  beginning  with  the  month  of 
May. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers, 
we  give  the  classifications  under  which 
milk  will  he  Iwught.  In  addition  to 
these  classifications,  various  differentials 
as  to  grade  of  milk  apply,  also  various 
regulations  as  to  freight  rates,  based 
upon  the  200  mile  zone  rate. 

The  butterfat  differential  of  4c  per 
1/10  of  one  per  cent,  for  all  milk  test- 
ing over  three  per  cent,  applies  in  all 
classifications. 

Prices  are  based  on  3%  milk  and  for 
May,  Class  I  ig  $2.30;  Class  II,  $2.10, 
and  Class  III,  $1.80  per  hundred  pounds 
in   the  200  mile  zone. 

Class  IV  covers  prices  for  milk  used 
in    making  American  cheese  and   butter 
which  arc  determined  as  stated: 
Qass  I 
For  all  milk  sold  in  fluid  form. 
For  all  milk  made  into  cream  and  the 
skim  ndlk  sold   in  fluid  form. 

For  all  milk  used  in  products  on  which 
prices  are  not  herein  established. 
Qass  II 
For  all  milk  made  into  cream  and  the 
skim  milk  used  in  any  manner  desired 
by  the  buyer,  but  with  skim  milk  not 
sold  to  be  used  in  fluid  form. 

For  all  milk  made  into  plain  conden.scd 
milk. 

For  all  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  homogenized  mixtures. 

For  all  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream. 

For  all  milk  made  into  cheeses  of  the 
soft  cheese  type,  such  as  Philadelphia 
Cream,  Cream,  Neufchatel,  Pimento, 
Pimento  Olive,,  Camcmbert,  DeBrie, 
D'Isigny,  Port  du  Salut,  Liederkranz, 
etc. 

For  all  milk  that  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  cheese  other  than    American 
and  soft,  excepting  those  specified  under 
Qass  III 

For  all  milk  that  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sterilized  evaporated  whole 
milk. 

For  all  milk  that  is  u.sed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sweetened  whole  condensed 
milk. 

For  all  milk  from  which  any  butterfat 
lias  been  removed  that  is  made  into  ster- 
ilized evaporated  or  sweetened  con- 
densed milk  with  the  resultant  cream 
made  into  butter. 

(Note)— If  milk  from  which  any  part 
of  the  butterfat  is  removed  and  sold  in 
the  form  of  fluid  cream  is  made  in  ster- 
ilized evaporated  or  sweetened  condensed 
milk.  Class  II  price  shall  apply  on  milk 
used. 

For  all  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  whole  nulk  powder. 

For  all  milk  to  which  butterfat  is 
added  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
milk  powder. 

For  all  milk  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Swi.ss,  Limburger,  Muenster,  Pinapple, 
Edam  and  other  cheeses  of  similar  type. 

Qass  IV 

American  cheese  determined  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  all  milk  that  Is  made  into  Ameri- 
can cheese,  the  price  shall  be  determined 
by  taking  for  the  month  during  which 
the  milk  is  delivered,  the  official  New 
York  City  average  price  for  New  York 


State  average  run  colored  and  uncolered 
flats. 

The  yield  shall  be  figured  at  9.G87o 
for  3.6  milk. 

The  allowance  for  making  shall  be 
4c  i>er  pound. 

This  basis  is  when  no  profitable  dis- 
position shall  be  made  of  the  whey. 

If  the  whey  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese,  as  above,  is  made  into 
sugar,  10c  per  hundred  pounds  shall  be 
added  to  the  price  above  determined. 

Butter 

Prices  for  milk  made  into  butter  shall 
be  determined  by  taking  for  the  month 
during  which  the  milk  is  handled,  the 
official  New  York  City  average  for  92 
score  butter. 

The  yield  shall  be  figured  at  4.170  per 
hundred  pounds  for  3.6  milk. 

The  allowance  for  making  shall  be 
5c  per  pound. 

The  above  prices  apply  when  no 
profitable  disposition  of  the  skim  milk 
shall  be  made. 

If  the  skim  milk  is  utilized  in  the 
manufacture  of  casein  or  pot  cheese,  or 
sold  to  the  farmers,  10  c  per  hundred 
pounds  shall  be  added  to  the  price  first 
above  determined. 

If  the  skim  milk  is  made  into  any 
j)roduct  from  which  whey  results,  and 
such  whey  is  made  into  nulk  sugar  or 
any  other  product  an  additional  10c 
shall  be  added  to  each  hundred  pounds 
of  milk,  making  the  total  addlton  to  the 
l>rice  first  above  determined,  20c  per 
hundred  pounds. 

If  the  skim  milk  is  utilized  in  the  nuui- 
ufacture  of  skim  milk  powder,  2()c  per 
hundred  pounds  shall  be  added  to  the 
price   first  above  detcrndned. 


DAIRYING  IN  TRINIDAD 

BY  EUGENE  B.  BENNETT 


li 


Recently  I  visited  the  government 
stock  farm,  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  at 
St.  Joseph,  Trinidad. 

At  this  farm  they  breed  pure  bred 
Zebu  cattle  and  cross  them  with  llol- 
steins.  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Shorthorns. 
The  Zebu  is  a  type  of  wild  cattle  which 
are  obtained  from  Hritish  India.  They 
arc  well  suited  to  the  troi)ical  climate 
of  Trinidad. 

Several  breeders  have  attempted  to 
start  dairy  herds  of  llolsteins,  .Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  on  the  island  but  they 
have  failed  as  these  breeds  do  not  pros- 
per in  the  tnipical  climate  of  Trinidad. 

The  goveriuiient,  in  order  to  secure  a 
hardy  breed  of  cattle,  suited  to  the 
climate  has  imported  the  Indian  Zebu 
and  crossed  this  breed  with  those  above 
mentioned. 


Zebu-Holstein  Calves 

sanitation,  compare  quite  favorably  with 
that  in  use  on  mo.st  certified  milk  farms 
in   the   United  States. 

The  necssity  of  the  Zebu  cross  breed- 
ing has  been  jiroven.  The  managi'r  of 
the  government  farm  states  that  no 
dairy  cow  is  of  u.se  on  the  island  ludess  it 
be  at  least  25  per  cent.  Zebu.  The  prin- 
cipal pest  of  the  cattle  of  Trinidad  is 
the  cattle  tick,  but  froni  this  they  arc 
slowly    becoming  inniume. 

The  government  biiililinps  on  the  stock 
farm  at  Trinidad,  while  built  in  a  way 
suited  to  the  tropics  are  arranged  in  the 
most  sanitary  manner  possible. 


ASSOaATION  ACTIVITIES 
A  large  share  of  attention  has  been 
given  during  the  past  month  toward 
furthering  the  passage  of  legislation  of 
interest  to  the  farmer  in  general  and  the 
dairyman  in  particular. 

While  unsuccessful  with  the  imita- 
tion milk  bills,  as  referred  to  at  length 
in  another  column,  the  proposed  State 
Fair  bill,  in  an  amended  form  has  pass- 
ed both  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  milk  market  we  have  had  far  more 
than"  the  usual  nund)er  of  replacement 
of  dairies  to  handle.  Low  grade  milk 
has  become  a  drug  on  the  market. 

Early  in  the  month  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors" were  called  for  a  general  con- 
ference. All  phases  of  the  market  were 
considered  and  plans  made  for  the  future 
action  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At 
this  meeting  two  additional  directors,  J. 
A.  Poorbaugh,  of  York,  and  W.  H. 
Stock,  of  the  Adams-Franklin  district, 
were  elected  members  of  the  board. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  had  sev- 
eral formal  as  well  as  informal  meetings, 
at  which  important  matters  were  trans- 
acted. Advances  of  20  cents  per  hun- 
dred were  effected  in  prices  paid  in  sev- 
eral condensary  districts,  particularly  in 
Adams  and  in  Franklin  counties. 

The  officers  have  been  active  in  general 
field  week.  A  score  of  meetings  have 
been  held  by  locals  at  which  some  one 
of  the  office  force  has  been  in  attend- 
ance. 

One  hundml  and  fifty-one  new  mem- 
bers have  been  enrolled  during  the 
month.    J 


Indian  Zebu  Bull 

The  Zebu  has  the  peculiarity  of  a  large 
hump  on  its  back,  just  above  the 
shiudders  and  its  hair  is  of  a  very  light 
yellow  color.  Their  horns  are  large  and 
of  odd  shape.  The  ears  are  also  large 
and  droop  forward.  Outside  of  these 
l)eculiaritics  they  have  many  of  the  points 
that  mark  the  good  dairy  animal  of  one 
of  our  domestic  dairy  breeds. 

W^hout  having  the  advan,tages  of 
dairy  grains  or  pastiirage  that  our  cows 
have,  the  Zebu  cows  often  produce,  for 
considerable  periods,  40  pounds  of  nulk 
a  day,  with  a  G^o  butterfat  content. 

A  cow  on  the  government  farm  of 
Zebu-Holstein  cross  produces  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  milk  that  aver- 
ages 4.2   butterfat. 


Bull  of  Zebu-Holstein  Cross  Breed 
The  bulls  are  very  large  animals,  are 
surprisingly  gentle  and  easily  handled. 
All  the  aninuds  of  the  cross  breeds,  show 
the  Zebu  hump  on  their  backs,  together 
with  the  peculiar  Zebu  horns,  ears  and 

color. 

The  grain  used  on  this  farm  is  largely 
imported  although  some  is  grown.  Two 
large  silos  are  filled  and  a  large  amount 
of  hay,  peculiar  to  the  tropics  is  grown. 

The  government  farm  produces  most 
of  the  best  milk  used  at  the  hospitals, 
hotels  and  private  residences  in  Port  of 
Spain.  Most  of  the  milk  is  pasteurized 
and  sells   at  six  cents  a   quart. 

The  nu>th<»d  of  Imndling  the  nulk  on 
this   farm,   would,  from    the    point    of 


NO  TIME  FOR  ORCHARDISTS 

TO  LIE  DOWN  ON  THE  JOB 
The   loss  of   so    large    a  part   of   this 
year's  crop  is  a  heavier  blow  to  us  be- 
cause  last   year's   expense    made   such   a 
hole  in  the  profits.     Many  growers  find 
it    necessary    to    operate    their    orchards 
with    the    least    piKSsiblc    expense    until 
another  paying   harvest.     The   difficulty 
is  to  decide   what  is   wise   and   what   is 
foolish  economy. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  tlie  fact 
that  we  are  growing  next  year's  fruit 
buds  this  year,  and  that  in  no  small 
measure  the  success  of  our  1923  crop 
also  depends  on  how  we  care  for  our 
trees  this  siniuner.  Spraying  can  safely  be 
cut  down,  if  all  your  fruit  is  destroyed, 
but  to  abandon  it  entirely  is  to  pile  up 
troidile  for  years  to  come  and  possibly 
weaken  trees  enough  to  cut  down  next 
year's  set.  If  you  have  even  a  very  light 
crop  left  give  it  the  best  care.  It  will 
be   worth  good   money. 

Can  we  save  on  the  cost  of  cultivation? 
If  you  have  a  good  clover  cover-crop  and 
have  not  plowed,  leave  it  to  be  plowed 
next  spring.  If  you  have  only  a  weed 
cover-crop  and  have  not  turned  it  under, 
plow  or  disc  at  once.  Fit  the  land,  and 
the  last  of  May  or  first  of  Jime,  seed  to 
a  mixture  of  alsike  clover  and  alfalfa 
or  some  other  legume. 

On  some  trees  the  early  leaves  were 
seriously  damaged.  This  wjus  usually 
the  case  with  Smokehouse  or  Black  Twig. 
An  immediate  application  of  two  poiuuls 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  sulphate  ammonia  may  prove  worth 
while,  but  in  all  other  cases  save  the 
cost  of  your  fertilizers  in  the  cultivated 
orchards.  Under  no  condition  omit  the 
nitrogen  on  the  sod  orchards,  even  if  you 
have  to  borrow  the  money.  It  will  pay 
big  interest. 

Next  year  pronuses  to  be  our  big  year. 
Get  ready  for  it  now.  Don't  let  the 
orchard  get  nm  down  and  thrown  into 
alternate  bearing. 


F" 
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£^itottal 


Legislation,  however  necessary,  either 
for  tin-  protection  of  health,  or  of  an 
industry  absolutely  necessary  for  human 
and  public  welfare,  goes  astray  when  a 
few  nnnds  have  the  power  or  may  be 
directed  by  outside  interests,  that  sucli 
legislation  is  not  to  their  particular  in- 
terest. 

This  has  been  most  clearly  demon- 
strated in  connection  with  recent  efforts 
to  have  laws  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  in  three  states,  Pennsylvania  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  compounds  and 
substitutes  in  imitation  of  evaporated 
milk,  cream  and  ice  cream. 

In  one  state  a  governor  who  gives  but 
a    flimsy    and    distorted    excuse,    vetoes 
such     bills.       In    another     a    committee 
chairman  "pickles"  the  bill  in  committee. 
Technicalities    hold     up    the    final    pass- 
age of  such  legislation   in  another  state. 
Truly    such    methods,   jK-rversions   and 
lM)litical  chicanery  have  been  the  means 
of  losing  many  a  good  bill  and  no  doubt 
will    continue    to    do    so    in    the    future, 
but    (me     man     interests     has     no    place 
in    legislative    bodies,    wliich    are    meant 
to  represent  the  people. 

In  another  column  we  print  a  brief 
history  of  the  fate  of  the  bills  sponsored 
by  your  organizations,  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  compounds  and  substitutes  in 
imitation  of  straight  dairy  products. 

Have  we  been  discouraged  or  retarded 
in  our  efforts  to  keep  these  milk  sub- 
stitutes out  of  our  markets?  Emphatic- 
ally, we  have  not.  We  have  presented 
a  clean  case.  In  the  future  more  force 
will  be  p>it  behind  the  movement.  Our 
past  experience  has  developed  a  few 
trump  cards  and  we  will  not  hesitate 
in  using  them. 

In  the  meantime  let  every  reader  ob- 
serve—Hebe, Carolene,  Nyco,  Nutro, 
Eneo— at  present  the  more  popular 
family  size  package  compounds  of  skim- 
med milk  and  cocoanut  oil  are  on  the 
market  and  sold  as  imitation  evaporated 
milk.  Do  not  be  misled  in  their  pur- 
chase for  straight  evaporated  milk  pro- 
ducts. 


The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  in  its 
caujpaign  for  a  greater  consumption  of 
milk  and  nnik  pnniuils  In  .iIS"  cr.gngf,. 
in  a  campaign  to  educate  the  milk  pro- 
ducer to  make  a  better  grade  of  milk. 
It  is  self  evident  that  if  more  milk  is 
to  be  used,  milk  of  first  class  quality, 
that   is   purity    and   cleanliness    must   be 

offered. 

To  make  milk  better,  involves  as  a 
principal  factor,  cleanliness.  Expensive 
equipment  and  appliances  are  not  en- 
tirely essential,  although  they  are  nice 
to  have,  but  good  pure  milk  can  be 
made  in  any  ordinary  barn,  if  certain 
inexpensive  arrangements  are  provided 
and  the  proper  amount  of  care  is  exer- 
cised. 

In  order  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  dairymen  of  this  district  an  eight 
page  booklet  has  been  prepared  on  the 
subject  of  "Clean  Milk."  It  is  fully 
illustrated  and  treats  the  subject  briefly 
and  to  the  point. 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  sent 
under  separate  cover  to  every  member 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation and  additional  copies  may  be 
had  on  request. 


ADVICE  TO  FARMERS 
It  is  time  farujers  quit  developing  liver 
trouble  fretting  over  their  tax  bills  and 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  modern  gov- 
ernment demands  more  and  necessarily 
costs  more  than  it  did  in  their  grand- 
father's day.  State  Master  David 
Agans,  of  the  New  Jersey  C.range,  told 
members  of  Buriington  County  Pomona 
Grange,  at  a  meeting  at  Columbus,  N. 
J.,  on  April  28th,  attended  l)y  600  agri- 
culturists. 

"We  have  automobiles,  wilfare  or- 
ganizations, modern  machinery,  better 
roads,  and  a  hundred  other  things  we 
did  not  have  in  the  old  days,"  he  said. 
"Nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  the  'good 
old  days'  and  so  somebody  has  to  pay 
the  bill.  We  might  as  well  be  good 
sports  and  pay  for  what  we  demand,  yet 
at  the  same  time  be  courageous  enough 
to   fight  graft  and    inefficiency    wherever 

we  find  it. 

"But  use  a  little  common  sense  in  this 
matter  of  finding  fault.  Be  sure  of  your 
ground  before  you  accuse  an  official,  who 
may  be  doing  his  best."  He  urged  farm- 
ers to  praise  officials  who  are  doing  well. 
—Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


THE  BALTIMORE 

MILK  SITUATION 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  price 
for  milk  during  the  month  of  May  on 
the  Baltimore  market,  either  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  to  the  consumer.  The  present 
price,  tliirty  cents  per  gallon  for  4% 
milk  has  been  prevailing  since  Febniary 

1st,   1<)21. 

There  is,  at  the  present  time,  the 
usual  surplus  which  prevails  during  the 
montli  ot  iMay,  i)ul  wt-  ii«vc  i..adc  ar 
rangements  with  a  wholesale  dealer  to 
take  care  of  all  unplaced  milk  at  the 
regular  sun^lus  price,  the  dealers  car- 
ing for  the  increased  shipments  of  their 
regjilar  shippers,   and   at  their   receiving 

stations. 

The  average  butterfat  tests  of  milk 
coming  on  the  Baltimore  market  is  about 
4.1%.  During  the  fall  months  the  tests 
generally  run  higher,  while  during  the 
flush    season    the    average    will    not    be 

much  over  49'  • 

The  testing  is  d<»ne  by  an  independent 
laboratory  and  a  report  of  the  average 
test  of  each  shipper  is  made  in  tripli- 
cate one  report  going  to  the  dealer,  one 
to  the  prodiieer  and  one  to  this  office. 
About  6,000  tests  are  made  monthly. 
This  arrangement  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory,  both  to  the  producer  and 
to  the  dealer. 

The  Baltimore  Dairy  Council  is  giving 
demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the 
eity  showing  the  food  value  of  milk, 
and  with  the  help  of  the  lady  demonstra- 
tion agents  of  the  State,  have  given  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  different  schools. 
This  has  resulted  in  materially  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of  milk  in  this  city. 

D.  G.  HARRY, 

Pfscidcnt. 


NEWS  OF  THE  LOCALS 
A  new  local  has  been  organized  at 
Butztown,  Northampton  county.  Pa.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  April  9th,  when  the 
proposition  of  affiliating  with  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  was 
di.scussed.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
State  Association  and  by  various  mem- 
bers. 

Following  the  discussion  it  was  decid- 
ed to  formally  organize,  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  C.  M. 
Ruth;  Vice  Presuient,  Wm.  S'liliuf  i , 
Secretary,  C.  E.  Kammerer,  Treasurer, 
O.  L.  Frankenfteld. 

In  order  to  be  better  informed  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  O.  L.  Frankenfield  was  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  «me  to  attend 
the  next  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
association. 


The  lona  Local,  I^ebanon  county,  Pa., 
at  a  meeting  held  on  April  6th,  elected 
the  following  officers  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  CMiristian  Kreid- 
er;  Vice  President,  Paul  Horst;  Secre- 
tary, F.  E.  Ferrister;  Treasurer,  John 
Ulrich. 


Officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  by  the  Lickdale  Local, 
Lebanon  county.  Pa.,  on  April  19,  1921. 
The  following  were  chosen:  President, 
Noah  Huber;  Vice  President,  Harry 
Phillips;  Secretary,  J.  B.  Batdorf; 
Treasurer,  Peter  Burgner. 


GROVE  CITY  FARMERS  AID  IN 
TUBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION 


DEPENDABLE  SIRES  PAY  BEST 

Methods    of    raising   good    calves    that 

will  develop  well  and  show  no  signs  of 

runtiness  are  given  by  a  South  Carolina 

livestock    owner.      The    farmer    advises: 

1.  Use  purebred  sires  which  have  be- 
hind them  an  established  record— no 
guesswork. 

2.  Use  purbred  milk  cows  which  are 
bred  for  production  and  which  have 
proper  points,  such  as  deep  udder,  well- 
spaced  teats,  broad  flanks,  deep  abdo- 
men, etc. 

3.  Feed  only  warm  milk  while  calves 
are  young.  Gradually  begin  feeding 
proper  grain  after  the  second  month. 
Do  not  allow  them  too  much  grass.  Give 
plenty  of  pure  water,  and  never  allow 
exposure  to  rain  or  extreme  cold  wind. 


The   community    of    Cirove    City,    Pa., 
where  the  Dairy  Division  of  the   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  car- 
rying on  community  exten.sion   work,  is 
active   in   tuberculosis   eradicati<m.     The 
owners  of  several  hundred  herds  signed 
requests  to  have  their  herds  tested  and 
accredited;  in  fact  it  appears  that  prac- 
tically all  the  patrons  of  the  Grove  City 
creamery    soon    will    have    their    animals 
tested.     This   work  originated   with    the 
bull  associations  operating  in  that  vicin- 
ity; but  it  now  extends  throughout  the 
county,   and   even   to  the  two   adjoining 

counties. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  springing   up  of   tlic  GrovQ  City 
Accredited  Dairy  Cattle  Show  and  Sales 
Association,  composed  of  owners  of  ac- 
credited herds  who  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  all  their  herds  are 
clean,  to  co-operate  in  improvement,  and  , 
sell  all   their  sjock   on   that  \)a.sis.     Qpe  . 
member  who  ha?  a  clean  herd  says,  that 
after  his  herd   was  tested   he  sold  some 
cows    for    $300    each,   which,   previously, 
he  would  have  parted  with  for  hal^  that 
amount.     He  had  actualjy,  ,offqi:cd.,,U>era  . 
for  $150  prior  to  the  test.,   ,,.,,     ,rM  vi  < 


GARLICKY  MILK-GRASSY  MILK 
Two  very  objectionable  odors.  Con- 
sumers won't  buy  or  use  milk  that  car- 
ries these  odors.  Dealers  are  therefore 
becoming  more  and  more  insistant  in 
their  refusals  to  accept  milk  that  carries 
these  odors. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  milk  producer  to 
supply  the  right  kind  of  milk.  It's  his 
own  loss  if  he  persists  in  sending  milk 
with  objectional  odors  to  the  market. 
Providing  dirty  milk,  milk  with  ob- 
jectional odors  or  poor  milk  will  stop 
the  consumption  of  milk  by  consumers, 
and  educational  campaigns  under  way 
to  increase  the  use  of  milk  will  be 
of  no  avail.-  If  we  do  not  supply  a  desir- 
able article,  we  will  be  killing  our  own 

market. 

A  little  care  in  pasturing  methods, 
early  in  the  season,  a  little  care  in  feed- 
ing and  milking,  will  keep  these  objec- 
tionable odors  out  of  the  milk. 


RAINY  DAY  WORK 
Clean  up  the  barn;  repair  harness  and 
farm  machinery;  clean  up  the  _^  cow 
stables,  brush  away  alt  cobwebs;  they  , 
harbor  dirt  and  dust,  'important  sources 
of  bacteria;  spray  with  a  disinfectant, 
white  wa.sh  indoors.  '  C5et  i;eady  for 
those  busy  days  when  every  hour  of 
sunshine  Is  needed  for  outdoor  work. 

Time   spent    in   cleaning   up   on   rainy 
days  is  time  very  profitably  spent. 


FIELD  MEN  ACTICE 
The    Int^r-State    Milk    Producers    As- 
sociation will,  during  May,  have  its  field 
man,    Mr.    Newton    S.    Gotlshall,    spend 
his  time  in  visiting  organized  territory, 
calling  upon  farmers   not  already   mem- 
bers   of"  the    association    and    soliciting 
their    membership.'"    This   ^lan    Will    aid 
existing  locals   in  building  up  to   lOO^o 
strength,  which  is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  co-operative  movement.    Our 
members   should    give    Mr.   Gottshall    as 
mtith  aid  as  possbile  in  this   undertak- 
ing,   which   we    hope    to   extend    to    all 
sections  of  the  territory. 


1    1 1  • 


GlVfeTriE  DAIRY  COW  SALT    . 

Salt  is  required  by  all  animals.  The 
dairy  cow  requires  an  ounce  or  more  a 
day,  and  while  she  should  be  given  all 
she  needs,  she  should  not  be  forced  to 
take  rnbre  than  she  wants.  It  is  best  to 
place  rock  salt  in  boxes  in  the  yard 
where  she  can  lick  it  at  will. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


^«—  April  Milk  Prices 

The  Baalc  and  Sorplas  Plan  of  Fnrchaslng 
milk  In  tka  PkUadelphla  territory  afain  be- 
came effective  with  January.  Under  tM8 
plan  tbe  averafe  quantity  of  milk  snipped 
ciunnf  October,  MovemDer  and  December, 
1»20,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  qnantlty"  and 
Is  paid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  AU 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  en  the  basis  of  92  score  soUd 
packed  creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus 
20  per  cent. 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to 
another  after  January  1st,  are  considered 
as  having  forfeited  their  basic  standard  and 
when  taken  on  by  other  buyers  are  rated  at 
a  50  per  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 


Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 

by  market  conditions 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds)  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter-SUte  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 

Basic  Price  for  all 

Price         Basic  milk  above 

Test  per  Price  the  Basic 

Per  Cent.     100  lbs.    per  quart    Quanity 

3.  $3.28  7.1  r>.:{ 

3.1  3.32  7.2  5.2 

3.2  3.36  1.9  5.1 

3.3  3.40  7.4  5.4 

3.4  3.44  7.5  5.5 

3.5  3.48  T.6  5.6 

3.6  3.52  7.65  5.7 

3.7  3.56  7.7  5.8 

3.8  3.60  7.8  5.9 

3.9  3.64  7.9  6. 

4.  3.68  8.  6.1 

4.1  3.72  8.1  6.2 

4.2  3.76  8.3  6.3 

4.3  3.80  8.3  6.4 
4  4                   3.84                   8.35  6.5 

4.5  3.88  8.4  6.6 

4.6  3.92  8.5  6.7 

4.7  3.96  8.6  6.8 

4.8  4.00  8.7  6.9 

4.9  4.04  8.8  7. 

5.  4.08  8.9  7.1 
When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
.  .  .     Philadelphia    is    8    cents    per    quart 

BEOEIVING  STATION  PBICE8 
L«ss  Freight  and  Beceiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  together  with  one  cent  per  100 
pounds,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Inter-SUte  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  publicity  campaign,  ad- 
vertising the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products.  The  usual  commission 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter- State  MUk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore, 
liftsic 

Quanity  Price    per     100     lbs. 

price  per  surplus    milk    at    all 

100  lbs.  receiving  points 

Miles  3%  Test  %        .    „„ 

1  $2  77  3.  $1.83 

11  2.75  3.1  1.87 

21  2.73  3.2  1.91 

31  2.72  3.3  1.95 

41  2.70  3.4  1.99 

51  2.68  3.5  2.03 

61  2.67  3.6  2.07 

71  2.66  3.7  2.11 

81  2.64  3.8  2.15 

91  2.63  3.9  2.19 

101  2.62  4.  2.23 

111  2.61  4.1  2.27 

121  2.60  4.2  2.31 

131  2.58  4.3  2.35 

141  2.57  4.4  2.39 

161  2.58  4.5  2.43 

161  2.55  4.6  2.47 

171  2.54  4.7  2.51 

181  2.53  4.8  2.55 

191  2.52  4.9  2.59 

201  2.51  5.  2.63 

311  2.50 

231  2.49 

281  2.48 

341  2.47 

251  2.46 

261  2.46 

271  2.45 

281  2.44 

291  2.43 

Freight    rates    deducted    on    a    basis    of    46 
quarts    113    per    cent,    of    40   quarts,    plus    3 
per    cent,    war    tax.      Four-tenths    of    a    cent 
added  or  deducted  for  each   tenth  of  one  per 
cent,   butterfat  above  or  below  3  per  cent. 
MAY    BASIC    MILK    PBICES 
Subject  to    the   same  general   conditions   as 
apply  to  January  prices  and  subject  to  change 
whenever  warranted   by  market   conditions. 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Basic  Price  Basic  Price 

Test  100  lbs.  pef 

Per  cent.  per  quart 

3  $3.28  7.1 

3.1  3.32  7.2 

3.2  3.36  7.8 

3.3  3.40  7.4 

3.4  3.44  7.5 

3.5  3.48  7.8 

8.6  3.52  7.65 

8.7  8.56  7.7 

3.8  3.60  7.8 

8.9  3.64  7.9 

4.  8.68  8. 
4.1                            3.72  8.1 

4.3  8.76  8.8 
4.8                            3.80  8.8 

4.4  3.84  8.85 

4.5  8.88  8.4 

4.6  8.92  8.8 

4.7  8.96  ••• 

4.8  4.00  8.7 

4.9  4.04  8.8 

5.  4.08  .        8-9      ^ 
When   milk    is    not  tested   the  price  f.   o.    b 

Philadelphia   is    8   cents  per  quart 


RECEIVING    STATION    BASIC   PRICES 
FOB   MAY 

Less  Freight   and  Beceiving  Station   Charges 

Freight  Rates  Basic  Quantity 

46  qts.   113%  of  price 

40  qts.  freight  per  100   lbs. 

Miles       plus  4%  war  tax  3% 

1    to    10   incl.          .27  $2.77 

11    to   20      "             .285  2.75 

21    to   30      "            .308  2.73 

31   to   40      •'             .32  2.72 

41   to   50      "             .34  2.70 

51    to   60      "             .355  2.68 

61   to   70      '♦            .369  2.67 

71    to   80      "             .38  2.66 

81    to   90      "             .396  2.64 

91    to    100    '•             .408  2.63 

101    to    110    "             .418  2.62 

1  1  1    ♦,%    ion    >  •                A"*  9.  R1 

121    to    130    "             ^44  2.60 

131    to   140    ••             .456  2.58 

141   to    150    ••            .406  2.57 

151    to    160    "             .48  2.56 

16]    to    170   ''             .488  2.55 

171    to    180    •'             .50  2.54 

181    to    190    "             .508  2.53 

191    to   200    "             .52  2.52 

201    to   210    "             .53  2.51 

211    to   220    "             .54  2.50 

221   to   230    "             .55  2.49 

231    to   240    '»             .558  2.48 

241    to   250    "             .565  2.47 

251    to   260    "             .579  2.46 

261    to   270    "             .579  2.46 

271   to   280    "             .59  2.45 

281    to   290    "             .60  2.44 

291    to   300    "             .61  2.43 

SURPLUS   BASIS  PBICES 

4   per   cent,  milk   at  all   receiving  points 

Average 
1920  First  half  per  month 


.(anuary 

$8.16 

$3.12 

February 

3.20 

3.18 

March 

3.14 

3.19 

April 

3.38 

3.43 

May 

2.96 

3.00 

June 

2.71 

2.76 

July 

2.76 

2.76 

August 

2.61 

2.64 

September 

2.78 

2.81 

1921 

.January 

2.61 

2.53 

February 

2.17 

2.24 

March 

2.42 

2.3:{ 

.\pril 

2.35 

2.2:i 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semimonthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City.  In  June  and  July  an  in 
crease  of  10  per  cent.,  and  in  August  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  rent,  in  the  basic  quantity  of 
milk   shipped    is  allowed. 

MONTHLY  PBICES   OF  OBADE   B   OB 

MABKET  MILK 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
above  or  below  3  per  cent. 

Beceiving 
P.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
quart  Phila.         zone  per  cwi 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921 


8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
7.1 


3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.67 
3.61 
3.61 
3.61 
2.68 


January  7.1  2.68 

February  7,1  2.68 

March  7.1  2.68 

April  7.1  '-iOH 

CXJBBBNT    BETAIL    MILK   PBICES 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Subject     to     Board     of     Health     Begulations 

Grade   B   or  Market  MUk 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia    ...  13  9 

New    York  00  0 

Baltimore  14  9 

Pittsburgh  14  8% 


APBIL   BUTTER  PBICES 
92    score    solid    packed    creamery 
cents  per  pound 


butter 


New 

York 

Phila. 

Chicago 

1 

40 

49 

1/2 

■17 

2 

49 

1/2 

50 

1/2 

47 

4 

51 

1/2 

52 

1/2 

4rt   1  /-J 

5 

52 

52 

1/2 

49    1  /4 

fi 

49 

1/2 

50 

48    3/4 

7 

49 

50 

46    1/4 

8 

49 

50 

46    1/2 

9 

49 

50 

4(i    1/2 

11 

49 

1/2 

50 

1/2 

46   1/2 

12 

40 

1/2 

51 

46   3/4 

1.1 

49 

1/2 

51 

46   3/4 

14 

48 

1/2 

50 

47 

15 

45 

1/2 

49 

46    1/2 

16 

45 

1/2 

49 

46    1  /4 

18 

46 

1/2 

47 

1/2 

46   1/4 

19 

45 

1/2 

47 

46    1/4 

20 

46 

.    .47 

1/2 

45 

21 

45 

1/2 

47 

45 

22 

44 

1/2  ' 

46 

43 

23 

41 

43 

40 

-.15 

40 

1/2 

42 

40 

26 

40 

42 

35   1/4 

27 

38 

39 

35    1/4 

28 

38 

40 

35    1/2 

29 

38 

39 

34 

30 

•      35 

1/2 

37 

31 

MAY  COMPABATIVE  PBICES 

PAID    PBODUCEBS    FOB   BIABKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4    per   cent,   bntterfat,   per    100   pounds 

Philadelphia,    50    mile   zone  $3.08 

^  Butter  2.20 

New  York.  200  mile  zone-{  Condensary         2.50 

I  Whole    milk        2.70 
Pitts>»urph,    ot^flying    points  2  40 

Basic     Surplus 
Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.     $0.30       $0.20 


A  Rainy  Day  Job 


if  it  prevents  the  start  of  contagious  disease  among  your  flock  or  herd,  would 
be  the  most  profitable  day's  work  of  the  year.  You  never  can  tell  when  an 
epidemic  may  reach  your  neighborhood.  If  it  isn't  disease,  the  presence  of 
lice,  mites  and  similar  parasites  will  reduce  the  health  of  your  stock  and 
through  the  smaller  production  that  follows  take  part  of  your  profit. 


^ 


AKBOL.^. 


l\%e  Oxsxn^ecVvns  ViK\\e?avn\ 


does  the  work  of  whitewash  and  a  disinfectant  at  one  operation.  It  costs 
little  in  time,  labor  and  money,  but  brings  big  returns  in  the  protection  it 
affords.  It  is  on  the  job  day  and  night— guarding  your  stock  and  protect- 
ing your  profits.  It  may  save  your  whole  herd  or  flock.  It  at  least  means 
healthier  stock  and  therefore  greater  production  and  larger  profits. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

Carbola  is  a  snow  white  paint  in  powder  form  combined  with  a  disinfectant  many  times 
stronger  than  Carbolic  Acid.  It  is  neither  poisonous  nor  caustic.  Harmless  to  the  smallest 
chick  or  stock  that  licks  a  painted  surface.  It  is  ready  to  apply  with  brush  or  spray  pump 
as  soon  aa  mixed  with  water.  It  does  not  blister,  flake  or  peel  off.  It  costs  no  more  than  a 
disinfectant  alone.  One  gallon-t.n  cents'  worth  of  powder-covers  200  square  feet.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  leading  poultry,  dairy  and  breeding  farms  and  agricultural  colleges. 
The  dry  powder  is  unexcelled  as  a  lice  powder. 

Your  hardware,  seed,  paint  or  drug  dealer  has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not.  order 
direct  shipment  by  parcel  post  or  express  the  day  order  is  received.  Order  today  so  you 
will  have  it  on  hand  when  you  want  it.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JO  lbs.  (JO  gals.)  $J.25  and  postage;  20  lbs.  (20  gals.)  $250  delivered;  50  lbs. 
(50  gals.)   $5.00  delivered;  200  lb.  bags  $J8.00.     Trial  package   and  book- 
let 30c  postpaid.    Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Inc 
299  Ely  Ave,  Dept.  W.,  Long  Island  Gty,  N.  Y. 


EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Largest  Stock  of 
EVERYTHING 

for  the  farm  and  garden   in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  and  Phone  Orders 

EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Bell  Phone  10         WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


FEWER  FARMERS  ARE 

FEEDING  STEERS  THIS  YEAR 

Farmers  of  Pcnnsylvani;i,  findinj?  that 
steer  feeding  during  the  past  year  was 
largely  an  unprofitable  investment,  are 
not  engaging  in  this  branch  of  stock 
raising  as  extensively  as  a  year  ago.  Re- 
jiorts  received  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  only  five 
jier  cent,  of  the  farmers  arc  fattening 
steers  this  year,  as  compared  with  nine 
per  cent,  or  almost  double  the  number 
of  a  year  ago. 

Lancaster  county,  as  usual,  leads  in 
the  list  in  the  number  of  farmers  who 
are  feeding  steers.  Approxiinately  48  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  of  Lancaster  county 
are  fattening  steers  at  the  present  time, 
as  compared  with  57  per  cent,  last  year. 
Other  leading  counties  in  the  feeding  of 
steers  are  Dauphin,  Adams,  York, 
Franklin  aiid  Lehigh. 


The  Elverson  receiving  station  of  Dol- 
finger's  Dairies,  Elverson,  Cliester  county, 
Pa.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

Temporarily,  milk  from  the  patrons 
of  the  station  will  be  distributed  among 
other  plants. 


FERNDALE  LOCAL 

The  Fcrndale  Local,  Lebanon  county. 
Pa.,  held  a  meeting  at  Ferndale,  on 
April  22nd,  192L  Following  a  general 
discussion  of  the  milk  situation  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  I'resident, 
Philip  Fernsler;  Vice  President,  Pliiiip 
Grabey;  Secretary,  Amnion  Howman; 
Treasurer,   Henry    Kbersole. 


HENS  DON'T  DO  WELL  IN 

MITE-INFESTED  HOUSE 

If  the  best  results  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  poultry  flock,  the  buildings 
must  not  l)e  all()wed  to  become  overrun 
with  mites.  Mites  are  more  troublesome 
and  more  harmful  than  lice.  They  do 
not  live  upon  the  birds  like  the  lice,  but 
during  tiie  day  hide  in  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  tiie  roosts  and  walls  of  the 
house,  and  at  night  they  come  out  and 
get  upon  the  fowls.  They  suck  the  hen's 
blood,  and  if  allowed  to  become  plenti- 
ful—as they  certainly  will  if  not  de- 
stroyed— will  seriously  affect  her  health 
and  consequently  her  ability  to  lay  eggs. 
Mites  nuiy  be  eradicated  by  a  few  thor- 
(Migh  applications  of  kerosene  or  come  of 
tlie  coal-tar  products  wbicli  are  .sold  for 
this  purpose,  or  crude  petroleum,  to  the 
interior  of  the  poultry  house. 

The  commercial  coal-tar  products  are 
nu)re   expensive   but   retain  their  killing 
l^ower  longer,  and  they  may  be  cheapened 
l)y  reducing  with  an  equal  part  of  kero- 
sene.    Crude  petroleum  will  spray  better 
if  thinned  with  one  part  uf  kerosene  to 
four  parts   of  the   crude   oil.     Roth   the 
crude  i)etroleum    and   the   coal-tar  prod- 
ucts   often    contain    foreign    particles,   so 
should   be  strained   before  attempting  to 
.spray.    One  must  be  sure  that  the  spray 
reaches   all   of  the   cracks    and   crevices, 
giving   especial    attention    to    the    roosts, 
dropping    boards,    and     nests,    and    the 
treatment    should    be     repeated    two    or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10 
days. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  ^VIBV 


The    HU-WM   Sanitary    Wilker 

To  thoroughly  reahze  the 
truth  of  our  statements  it 
is  necessary  to  see  and  ex- 
amine the  Nu-Way  Milker, 
or  better  still,  to  see  it  in 

-,«4-,,ol     r»r»pratinn     on    the 

cows.     The  simplicity  ot 
the  machine  throughout; 
the  regular,  gentle  action 
of  alternately  milking  t\\o 
teats  at  a  time;  the  un- 
breakable   }.lass    showing 
the  milk  flow  at  each  teat 
cup  ;  the  abiUty  to  quickly 
cleanse  and  sterilize  every 
.-^  part    coming   in    contact 

•^u  fi.o  ry^\^\c '  the  usc  of  the  finest  materials  known  in 

m?irhine  on  the  market  today.  . 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

General  distributors  for 


MILKING  TIME 

By  A.  L.  HAECKER 


Both  Phones 


Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkers 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 


05  6 -TESTS  prove 
UNION  GRAINS 

The  same  iheyeav  round 


[e  have  always  claimed  Union  Grains 

to  be  uniform  in  the  proportion  of  its 

--=-  ingredients.    We  knew  this  because  of 

sack  is  the  same  as  every  other.  ,      ,  . 

Hcwev„.  so  that  we  might  "^^ -XiraXiefoTu^^n  Srt7S 
we  have  tabulated  «"d  averaged  the  oftoa^na^y  ^^^^      ^^  _. 

by  the  different  State  Departinents  ot  Agrin»i  show  an  average  of 

Si  their  own  story.    340  ^^^f^JZ^^J^^JioX^  6«%  (Our  claim. 

^rcaTd'e-^nf  ora't  'i^Tj:'^^^^^  feed  mean,  uniform  return. 
from  your  stocli.    Try  it  and  see. 

i;„,on  Gra,na  i,  made  by  *'^'rBTiM^T'vMoBut 
f^tc^rk  Feed    Vbiko  Buttermilk   ^SSJ^^^^"'  ," 
feTmiik  Growing  Mash  and  Vbiko  Pig  Meal. 


THEUBIKOMiaiNGCO.    Deptl      CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


LET   US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  TEMPLE 

PRINTER 
BELL  PHONE  NO.  1      WEST  CHESTER,  PA, 


To  the  average  fann  boy,  the  words 
•Mnilking  time"  do  not  have  a  very  agree- 
able  sound.  Milking  tiu.e,-it  seemed 
to  come  just  when  we  were  havmg  the 
,nost  fun;  like  the  sound  of  the  school 
,  bell  at  recess,  it  was  anything  but  wel- 

come.     In  the  eariy   wii.ti. -   -c 

alann  clock  was  tuned  to  the  hour  of 
.nilking  time;  and  the  hardest  thmg  of 
the  whole  day  was  to  jump  out  of  bed, 
bustle  into  clothes,  and  run  down  to  a 
cold  and  m-smelling  stable. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  nulkmg 
time  to  many  boys  of  today  is  not 
nearly  so  disagreeable  as  it  was  years 
ago;*but  there  still  is  need  for  improve- 
,„ent  and  the  industry  certainly  warrants 
a«d  can  well  afford  agreeable  surround- 
ings for  the  milker  as  well  as  for  the 

The  job  of  milking  is  some  chore  when 
we  consider  that  there  are  twenty-four 
,,illion  dairy  cows  In  the  United  States 
that   have    to   be    ndlked    from    one    to 
four    times    a    day    according    to    thdr 
pn»duction.     During  the  past  few  years 
the    milking    machine    has   made    rapid 
progress;  and  with  a  large  number  of 
good    n.akes    on   the   market   and    many 
thousands    being    successfully    operated, 
we    are    extremely    hopeful    of    gettmg 
relief  from  this  source.     In  a  recent  con- 
versation with  a  prominent  dairy  farm- 
er from   New  Zealand,  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  bulk  of  the  milking  in 
the  country  of  New  Zealand  is  now  done 
with  the  machine.    Of  course  this  means 
large,    well   equipi>ed    dairies   and    more 
interest  in  the  business. 

The  greatness  of  the  dairy  industry 
is   more  appreciated   now  ti.aH   for   Sev- 
eral years  past.     Dairying  actually  shows 
a   gain   during  the  past  year  of  several 
bundred   million   dollars,   while   most   of 
Ibe    other    farm    branches    show    losses 
into  the  billions.     This  can  easily  be  ac- 
counted for  when  we  consider  that  the 
dairy  cow   is  the  most  economical  am- 
nwd'on  the  farm  in  her  use  of  food;  also 
that   the    business   of    dairying   requires 
such    qualities    as    industry,    thrift    and 
perseverance  which   are  too  often   shun- 
ned  by   the   man   who   seeks  the   easier 
rather  than  the  better  way.    Crop  grow- 
ing   is   not   hard;   it   has   its   seasons  of 
work     an«l     long    sea.sons    of     practical 
idleness;   but  the  man   who  succeeds   m 
the    dairy    business    must    reckon    with 
.%5  days' of  work  in  the  year.    This  has 
,>revented  the  business  from  Ix-ing  over- 
crowded,  and   comi>etition    is   less   keen. 
We    cannot    get    away    from     milking 
time.     We  can,  however,  make  this  task 
more  pleasant   and    agreeable.      We   can 
put    more    windows    into    the   bam;    let 
in    the    light— nature's    disinfectant    and 
„,es.senger    of    cheer-let     in     fresh     air 
through  ventilators,  and  prepare  a  sani- 
tary place  for  the  cows.     Cement  floors 
are  easy  to  lay;   goml  sanitary  drainage 
and   comfortable   stalls   for   the    animals 
can  be  purchased;  we  can  pnnide  drink- 
ing cups  and   tanks   where  heat   is   sup- 
plied;   the  barn  can  be  fixed   up  so  the 
chores  may  be  done  easily  and  quickly, 
and  then  milking  time  will  have  lost  its 
disagreeable  features. 

There  are  many  g«»od  things  which 
come  with  improved  barn  equipment. 
Many  udder  blemishes  are  prevented; 
a  liealtbier  herd  is  obtained,  and  the 
dreaded  TB  has  little  opportunity  to 
spread.  A  g<»o<l  looking  place  for  the 
stock  means  better  sales.  I  have  often 
paid  a  higher  price  for  «  cow  that  wus 
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clean  and  standing  in  a  light,  comfort- 
able stall  than  if  the  same  animal  had 
been    in    a    dark,    dirty    barn.      Better 
records   can   be  made,  for   with  comfort 
the  animal   will  produce  her   maxiiuum. 
Improvements    of    this    kind    save    feed, 
bedding,    time,    and,    most    of    all,    the 
patience  of  the   worker.     Efficiency   can 
be   attained   only    by   joy   in  the   work, 
and  joy.  applied  to  the  dairy,  can  be  ob- 
tained only  where  conveniences  and  im- 
provements make  the   work  a  pleasure. 
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...        .11.   !„  M-.,,f   Uointf  irlven  to 

MUCH    lliuuHiiv    .^    —  ••  •      - 

the  farm  boy,  and  no  better  subject  can 
be  considered.     Great  concern  is  nhown 
over  the  fact  that  the  boys  are  leaving 
the  farm.     Get  the  boy  interested  in  the 
farm,   and   he   will   wish   to   stay   there 
Make   the   work   agreeable    and   interest 
him    in    making    Improvements.      New 
things  appeal  to  a  boy  more  keenly  than 
to  a  man.     Men  often   are  too  slow   in 
adopting  changes,  even  when  unquestion- 
ably to  better  things. 

We  cannot  expect  to  make  a  milking 

time  sound  like  the  call  to  dinner  or  the 

Fourth  of  July,  but  we  can  do  a  great 

deal  to  remove  many  of  the  disagreeable 

thoughts   which   are   apt  to   come    with 

this  well  known  call. 


LAW  SENT  TO  CREAMERIES 
Heads  of  twenty-eight  creaiiuries  op- 
erating  in   Pennsylvania    have  been    sent 
certified  e«»pies  of  the  act  recently  signed 
by  the  Governor  establishing  a  standard 
for  butter  in  Pennsylvania  in  accord  with 
that  of  the   United  States   Government. 
The  new  law  is  aimed  at  persons  who 
have   been   selling   "watered"    butter   or 
that  which  contains  an  abnormal  amount 
of  water.    The  new  law  fixes  16  per  cent, 
as  the  water  limit  and  also  forbids  ad- 
dition  of    starchy    or    foreign    fat    sub- 
stances which  would  be  injurious. 

FLY  TIME 

The  sea.s.m  for  tliis  pest  is  upon  U«. 
It  is  important  that  ever  breeding  place 
for  flies  be  eliminated.  The  manure 
pile  is  a  fly  incubator.  Time  spent  now 
in  cleaning  up  breeding  places  for  flie« 
is  time  very  profitably  spent. 

Low  places  about  the  barn  and  in  the 
barn  yard  should  be  drained  or  filled  in. 

If  po.ssible,  keep  manure  away  from  the 
barn  and  cow  stables.  Destroy  every 
possible  breeding  place  and  your  tn.ubles 
with  flies  will  be  greatly  eliminated. 


Much   complaint    has   been  entered   of 
late  against  the  pn.ftteer  and  sixculator. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  they  have  no 
place    in   our   economic   system    as    they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  building  of  our 
country.     While  we  agree  on  this  there 
seems    to    be    a    disagreement    regarding 
the    keeping   of    poor   cows.     Just    why 
should  any  person  keep  cows  that  do  not 
return  their  cost  of   feed?     Wh«»   forces 
farmers  owning  such  cows  to  keep  them> 

— Exchange. 


MORE  CO-OPERATIVES 

ORGANIZED  BY  FARMERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

During  the  pjust  winter,  numerous 
groups  of  farmers  have  organized  under 
the  co-operative  law  «.f  1919  for  the  sale 
of  farm  products  and  the  purchase  of 
farm  supplies. 

Growers  in  the  vicinity  of  North  East 
are  preparing  to  sell  grapes  in  this  man- 
ner and  strawberry  producers  at  Luthers- 
burg  are  expecting  to  handle  their  crop 
in  the  .same  way.  Groups  at  Mill  Hall, 
Meadville,  Saegerstown,  McClure,  Ship- 
pensburg,  and  Newville  have  organized 
chkfly  for  the  purpose  of  f«nn  supplies.^ 


INTERSTATE 
DAIRY  COUNCIL 

Definite  results  of  the  educational  and 
advertising  campaign  of  the  Philadel- 
l)hia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  are  be- 
ginning to  be  noticeable.  Co-operation 
on  the  part  of  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  boards  of  health  as  well  as 
other  organizations  has   been  eflfective. 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Director  of 
Medical  Insiwction  of  the  Philadelpiiia 
i\ _» «»    ..*    W.lii/^iiifion   euv6    in    refer- 

eiice  to  nutrition  clas.ses,  in  a   recent  is- 
sue of   the  "News  Letter": 

"Malnutrition    is    the    most    important 
of    all    physical    defects.     The    nutrition 
of    the    young    child    determines    largely 
liis    growtii,    posture,    c(mditi»)n    of    his 
nervous    system,    quality    of    his    teeth, 
conilition  of  hiji  nasal  piissage.s,  suscepti- 
bility   to   tuberculosis,    predisposition   to 
skin    diseases    and    his    metal    vigor.     It 
is  evitlent  that  if  we  can  prevent   mal- 
nutrition in  young  children,  we  will  en- 
counter fewer  physical   defects   in  these 
children  in  later  life. 

The  nutritional  condition  depends  prin- 
cipally  on   health  habits— rest,  fresh  air, 
£ood  and  exercise.     Simple  to  state,  like 
the  Ten  Commandments,  but  also  sim- 
ilarly not  so  easy  to  keep.    It  is  evident 
that   while   bad  heredity    may   adversely 
effect  a  child,  and  accompanying  phys- 
ical defects   may   require  the  services  of 
a  physician,  the  problem  of  malnutrition 
must  be  attacked  by  teaching  the  child 
pnjper    health    habits,    by    teaching    the 
mother  also,  and  by  seeing  that  mother 
and    ciiild    actually     practice    according 
to    instrutcions.      No    physician    in    the 
world    can    cure   a    mal-nourished    child, 
who   is  out   at   the  movies   every   night, 
who  is  suffering  under  constant  nervous 
strain  fnmi  worry,  or  who  is  constantly 
overworked. 

There  are  at  least  ten  thousand  mark- 
edly    mal-nourished     children      in     our 
.school    population    of  two    hundred    and 
fifty    thousand.     Gur    recent    weightings 
in  the  Campbell  Sch.)ol  sh(»wed  fourteen 
per    cent    to    be    at    least    ten    i>er   cent, 
underweight.      At   the    Elkin,   Sheppard, 
and   Ilallowell    Schools,   conditions   were 
still     wt>rse— about     eighteen     per    cent, 
being   in    this    group.      In     these    latter 
.schools   only    children   who   are   at  least 
thirteen  per  cent,  underweight  have  been 
taken  in  the  nutrition  classes,  and  these 
have  constituted  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
poi)ulation.     It  is  evident  that  the  pres- 
ent   industrial    depressitm    has    had    its 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  juvenile  pop- 
ulation. 

S])ace  forbids  a  description  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  nutrition  classes  further  than 
to    say    that    the    children    are    weighed 
weekly,   antl    weights    formally    recorded 
montiily.    Every  child  drinks  from  a  pint 
to  a  quart  of  milk  daily.     The  mothers 
are  reached  through  home  visits,  and  the 
majority    of    the    mothers     (even    some 
fathers)  come  to  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  elas.ses.     The   gains   in   weight   have 
been   remarkable.      At  last   we  are   able 
to    compete    with    the    farmer    and    the 
fruit    gn)wer   in    raising    first  class    ma- 
terial.    Just   the  application,  but  never- 
theless the  strict  application  of  the  few 
but  essential  rules   of  health. 

Classes  now  exist  in  the  following 
schools:  Elkin,  Sheppard,  Hallowell,  H. 
A  Hn)wn,  Stowe,  Northwest,  Madison. 
Campbell,  and  Meredith.  A  limited 
number  of  other  classes  will  be  estab- 
lished, determined  by  the  size  of  our 
milk  fund  (which  is  now  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  per  year  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
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Let 

Louden 
Experts  Help 
You  Plan  Your 
Bam  Improvements 

Keep  down  the  coat  of  labor  and  materials,  yet  build  so  that  your 
weds  will  be  fully  met  for  years  to  come.  Louden  Bam  Plan 
Service  does  away  with  costly  and  trouble-makma  g"?^;^^'^'   J'  ,         .y^  suMCStlons  that  will  exactly  fit  your  condlt:on8  and 

Louden  Equipment  Saves  Half  the  Bam  Work  rv,„h.bfe 

Louden  s«.u  .„a  s.„t;S„^^t  'rrilrMisJ^rS  ^Xl^JrJ^^:^'^^^^  -r  r' 

Mail  the  coupon  today— no  charge— no  obligation 
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The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

6804  Court  street  (£.c-6/«A.rf/«.7>  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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tion.  the  books  checked  below:      (C804) 
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Dairy  Couneil)  and  the  pnwision  of  nu- 
trition workers  hy  our  own  Health  Fund, 
the   Philadelphia   Health   Couneil,  Junior 
Red    Cros.s,    Child    Federation    and    the 
Home  Economics  Division  of  State  Col- 
lege.    In  addition  to  these  classes,  child- 
ren   from   the    Durham   School   go    to    a 
class  at  the  Douglass  Hospital,  from  the 
Wharton  School  to  a  class  at  the  Jeflfer- 
son  Hospital,  and  children  from  schools 
near    Eighth    and    Girard    Avenue    to   a 
class    at    the    Children's    Homoeopathic 

Hospital." 

In  addition  to  this  work  in  nutrition, 
the  Council  furnishes  the  following  sta- 
tistics   in    connection    with    the    "Milk 

Fairy  Play." 

Up  to  May  1st,  1921,  thirty-one  per- 
formances have  been  given  in  and  around 
Philadelphia,  including  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Coatesville  and  West  Chester,  Pa.  These 
plays  were  attended  by  17,745  children 
and  6,316  adults,  largely  members  of 
the  "parent  a.ssoeiations."  This  work 
is  g«)ing  forward  very  rapidly  and  the 
number  of  plays  and  the  field  will  be 
constantly  widened  until  the  close  of 
the  school  ternos, 


"^mIss  ?:.*I>ouise  Johnson,  head  nurse 
of  the  Pliiladelpliia  Public  S<'ho«)l  Sys- 
tem, says: 

"Milk  diets  given  to  ,under-weight 
children  in  the  public  .schools  are  work- 
ing wimderful  results. 

"This  new  plan  is  being  tried  out  in 
seventeen  chisses  in  nine  .schools,"  Miss 
Johnson  said.  "All  of  the  ciiildren  that 
are  more  than  13  per  cent,  under-weight 
are  given  one  pint  of  milk  eaeli  day. 
They  are  also  taught  the  difference  in 
food  values. 

"Cereals  and  .strengthening  foods  are 
reommended  to  them,  and  they  are, 
of  course,  given  the  pint  of  milk  free. 
Those  who  do  not  have  enough  m<mey 
to  buy  milk  can  get  it  through  several 
organizations  co-operating  with  us. 
Children  are  encouraged  to  eliminate  tea 
and  coffee  from  their  diet  and  drink 
more  milk.  This  is  non-compulsory, 
together  with  the  idea  of  remedying  de- 
fects in  children,  such  as  bad  teeth,  flat 
chests   and  otiier  minor  defects. 

"Among  the  organi/.ati«uis  co-operat- 
ing with  the  .school  .sy.stem  are  the  Junior 
Ked  Cross,  Philadelphia  Health  Council, 


Inter-State  Dairy  Couneil,  and  the  Public 
School   Health  Fund. 

"If  we  only  had  more  money  we  could 
increa.se  our  classes,"  she  said. 

The  schools  where  the  diet  classes  are 
held  are  Elkin  School,  D  and  Clearfield 
Sts.;  Hallowell  School,  Twenty-third 
below  Pine  St.;  Madi-son  School,  New 
Markt^;  and  Green  Sts.;  Durham  School, 
Sixteenth  and  Lombard  Sts.;  St«)we 
Sch(K)l,  Seventieth  St.  and  Woodland 
Avft;  Campbell  School,  Eighth  and  Fit/.- 
water  Sts.;  Meredith  Seho»)l,  Fifth  above 
Fitzwater  St.,  and  the  H.  A.  lirown 
S<-h(»oI,  vS-rgeant  and  Ja.sper  Sts. 

In  addition  ot  work  of  this  character 
the  Dairy  Couneil  has  .several  moti(m 
picture  reels  illustrating  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  fo«)d,  siiowing  in  various  luothtn 
picture  h(»u.ses  and  has  aiUiilional  films 
in  contemplation. 

Persistent  action  along  these  lines  is 
certain  to  i)roduce  results,  but  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  dennile  gains  in  giner.il 
consumi)tion  of  milk  and  milk  products 
except  by  continued  advertising  .ind  con- 
tinuous aggressive  publicity  work. 
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FEED  UP! 

EVERY  dairyman  knows  that  he  must 
feed  proportionately  for  the  light  sum- 
mer period,  as  well  as  in  the  heavy  winter 

months,  if  he  wants  a  large  now  o.  ^ 

from  his  herd  when  he  can  sell  it  at  a  good 
price. 

Here  is  the  way  it  works  out : 

Suppose  your  price  for  milk  is  Sl-SO-""^  ^^^ 
almost  certain  prospect  of  bemg  lower  when  grass 
comes,  and  pastures  are  good. 

Now  if  you  feed  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 
mix^urr'at  a  c'ost  of  about  $30.00.  you  can  produce 
Mleast  $130.00  worth  of  milk  from  your  good  m.lkers. 

If  vour  milk  price  goes  down-say  to  $1.20 
you  can  s,m  get  $84.00  from  the  same  cows  and  the 
same  amount  of  feed. 

ing  again. 

These  are  facts  that  should  make  every  d^n 
consider  seriously  his  feeding  problem,  on  a  basis 
cost  and  return,  during  the  grass 
months    now   coming   i^.    /^"^ 
then  order  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  for  your  herd. 


Corn  Products  Reflnintf  Ca 

Hew  York  * 


Jjn 


FREE 


Write  for  full  information 

. giving  the  correct  mixture 

for  feeding  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed. 
Hyour  deller  cannot  .upply  you  w.th 
Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  tell  u.  who 
:;i  where  he  i..  Write  today  to  Corn 
Product.  Refining  Company,  Feed  De 
pirtment,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
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BATTER-V 
Scn>tce  Station 


SILO  CREDITS  I 

Farn.  ac-coi.nts   l.ring  to  light  the  fin- 
ancial value  of  the  silo.    The  rec-ent  in- 
terest   in    farm    bookkeeping   is    proving 
of   great   help   in   finding  true  values   of 
crops    ami    farm    equipment.      The    eco- 
nomic worth  of  the  silo  is  demonstrated 
beyond  question  by  the  keeping  of  rec- 
ords, and  n.any  n.en  are  surprised  when 
they    figure   up  at   the   end   of   the   year 
and   find  its   utility   two   or   three  tunes 
greater    than    they    expected.      Perhaps 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  silo  has  come 
so  slowly  into  general  use.     Many  years 
ago   we  found    it   at   nearly    all   our  Ex- 
periment    Stati<ms,     and     feeding     tests 
proved  that  it  was  of  great  value  in  the 
economical    pr.Klucth.n      of     stock     and 
stock    pr..ducts.      This    information    was 
given    out    in     bulletin,    pauq.hlet,    and 
verbally;  but  f.>r  some  reason  it  was  not 
generally  accepted.     The   average  stock- 
keeper  looked  upon  the  silo  as  a  luxury, 
as  something  that  belonged  only  with  an 
Experiment  Station  or  on  a  millionaire  s 
farm;   and  so  it  was  passed  up  and  for 
many   years   those  who   needed  the   sdo 
most  lacked  its  saving  benefits. 

S.)n.e  recent  feeding  tests  have  shown 
the  silo  to  have  even  greater  value  than 
it  was   supposed  to  possess.     Reviewing 
the  experiments   where   steers    were    fed 
silage,   conq)ared   with   other  dry    foods, 
the  silage   added   a  nmney   value  to  the 
steers    of    from    four    to    sixteen    dollars 
per  head,  the  variati.)n  being  caused  by 
the   individual   merit  of   the  animal   and 
the  length   of  feeding   period   and   price 
of    rations.      With    other    farm    animals 
equal   values   were   found.     In    milk  and 
butterfat    production    the    saving    on    a 
l,ound   of   butterfat  ranged   from  six  to 
twentv  cents,  and  on  one  hundred  pounds 
of  milk,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents. 
The  big  corn  crop  produced  last  year 
will   provide    ample     feed     for     all     our 
stock;   but   the  price   has  so   fallen   that 
the  grower  of  corn  is  greatly  discouraged. 
If  more  of  this  corn  were  put  in  the  silo, 
the  corn   which   was   grown   for   market 
would  find  a  much  better  sale, 
tions    distant    from    the    railroad,    there 
is  talk  of  using  the  corn  for  fuel.     Let 
us  hope  that  this  will  not  be  done.  There 
would  be  no  need  for  this  misuse  if  the 
grower  would  put  more  of  his  corn   in 
the  silo  and  market  his  crop  to  a  higher 
priced    commodity,    easily    transported 
and  always  commanding  a  market. 

We  must  give  the  silo  credit  for  many 
other  savings  beside  saving  on  the  feed 
bill  It  stands  ever  ready  to  save  a 
crop  threatened  by  frost,  hail  or  drought. 
It  saves  labor,  especially  at  feeding  time; 
it  insures  the  corn  crop  and  makes  pos- 


this  equipment  needs  only  to  investigate 
the  thousands  of  records  now  available. 
Stock  keepers  make  a  serious  mistake 
if  they  do  not  investigate  the  credits  of 
the  silo. 


CANAL  ZONE  DAIRY  FARM 

By  Eugene  B.  Bennett 

The    accompanying   illustration,   taken 

in  the   canal   zone,  shows  a  part  of  the 

dairy  barn,  silos  and  milk  house  of  the 

dairy  farm  of  the  Government  Commis- 

sary  in  the  Z-one.     ^v  iriMw»wv.. 

herd  bull  is  also  shown. 


This  farm  produces  a  large  amount  of 
,nilk  used  in  the  commissary  restaurants 
at  Cohm  and  Cristobal.  It  has  an  entire 
Holstein  herd,  mostly  pure  bred  all 
are  from  tuberculin  free  accredited  herds 
in  Michigan. 


These  cattle  are  always  out  of  doors, 
except  while  being  milked  and  fed.  The 
stables   are  most  sanitary   with  cement 
floors  and  walls  with  large  open  spaces 
on  the  sides,  covered  with  mosquito  net- 
ting     The   cows   on   this   farm   produce 
on   the   average,  four  gallons  of  milk   a 
day.  with   an  average   butterfat  content 
of  3.8  per  cent. 


Strength  | 


=^     When  you  ^ 

--^F  a  new  silo  or  rebuild  ^ 
==P^  your  old  one,  make  it  a  = 
^^    '^Craine-the     strongest    as  j 
well  as  handsomest  silo  made.  s 

""^  1, ,     three-wall    construction    Riv^es  g 

'^^•^hfwaterSfTost  defying  inner  s 

^"■;  of  4iTafelt  '^Outside  of  both  is  the  = 
wall  of  S''a/«''^-   ^  i   „  of  Riant  strength  s' 

'P' n  V^ooDS    no'^lugs    .fo  weak  spots,  no  = 
repai".°'but;Semanent  protect.on   for  g 

every  >nf^?■;!'^''■our  old  stave  silo  inn  = 
By  [fi'^'ou  save  ha"°  he  cost  of  a  new  S 

^iPo^Ask'usVo'tdlyou  how.    Literature 

and"  terms  on  request. 
Write  a/.o  for  agency  propos.t.on. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.  Inc. 

Box  230,  Norwich,  N.  T. 


A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly-f or  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  anv 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA.  COATESVILLE.  P». 


LIVE-STOCK  SURVEY  STARTS 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  PUREBREDS 

A   variety   of   methods   are  being  em- 
ployed to  carry  on  the  better-sires  cam- 
paign  which  the   United  States   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  vigorously 
promoting  in   all    parts  of   the   country. 
In  Steuben  county,  Ind.,  a  live-stock  sur- 
vey was  taken  as  the   first  step  in   this 
campaign.     Under   the   leadership   of    F. 
A    Parker   the  county  agent,  the  county 

»iblc  the  "■»'-'';"",^  fj7/;     ,  ,„„k.    return.    »ere    see,.ml    frou,   GOO   far.,,.. 
,/.,e  neM  is  extremely  wasteful.  Kear^   1"  'M  TL  ^^    aU   parts   o,   t,.e 


half   of  the  crop  is  thrown  away,  since 
nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  nutriment 
c.f  the  plant  is  in  the  stalk  and  leaves. 
We  must  give  the  silo  credit  for  profit- 
able   winter    dairying.      The    succulent 
nourishing    silage    fed    to    our    cows    m 
winter    time    takes    the    place    of    grass. 


made   from    farms    in    all    parts    of    the 
county,  the  percentages  may  be  taken  as 

an  average.  .     ,    „    ,      » 

The  figtires  show  that  of  the  bulls  kept 
27  per  cent,  were  purbreds,  33  per  cent. 
grades,  and  40  per  cent,  scrubs;  of  the 
boars   kept  26  per  cent,   were  purbreds, 


winter    time    takes    the    place    oi    gru».,.    u.«..   -^^j       ^  ^.^.^^^ 

It  stimulates   the  volume  of  production,    .30   per   cent  J     «'      ^  '        ^^„, 

and  also   makes   for  -^^r^J'^^T!^  ^;^cent.  grLs,  an. 


Milk  For  Health 


The  silo  is  the  answer  to  the  complaint 
luard  on  every  hand  of  cheap  corn 
A  good  corn  crop  put  in  the  silo  wdl 
d.,uble  and  triple  the  sale  value  of  the 
cn.p.  In  many  tests  it  has  proven  to 
be   worth    four   times  the    value   of   the 


were  purebreds,  36  per  cent,  grades,  and 
22  per  cent,  scrubs.  Twenty-three  per 
cent,  of  the  poultry  was  of  pure  breed- 
ing, the  remainder  being  mixed  stock. 
With  these  figures  at  hand  the  general 
live-stock  association  of  the  county  began 


,,   worth    four   ^•"^  j'-j,;;  ;;Velun       ip^^^^^ 

^"'''^'^7^':^  of :  t  rrthJ^     at  which  ta^s.  showmg  t.. 

:::;r  l  tJ.    U.    ment    of    value    of   purebred   sires,    were    given. 


WATCH  THE  QUALITY 

OF  YOUR  MILK 

The  advertising  campaign,  looking 
t«)ward  the  greater  consumption  of  milk 
and  milk  products  is  being  actively  pro- 
moted, particularly  along  educational 
lines.  The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  is 
doing  good  work.  Its  eiforts  can  not  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents  at  this 
time,  but  the  results  of  its  work  ah)ng 

cuueaiiuiitti    iiiiii    iiiiiiiiumi    iimn    lutn    Dciit 

highly    successful. 

The  collection  of  information  and  data 
in  our  own  territory  will  give  us  a 
foundation  on  which  to  build  future 
work.  The  promotion  of  a  greater  milk 
consumption  is  not  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  work,  but  a 
matter  of  years  of  development.  We  are 
building  a  strong  foundation  on  which 
to  erect  a  better  and  stronger  people, 
as  well  as  a  bigger  and  better  industry, 
of  vital  interest  to  human  welfare  and 
tiie  dairy  industry  in   general. 

The  producer  must  not  forget  that  he 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  work. 
To  induce  a  greater  consumption  of 
milk,  to  advertise  milk,  it  is  necessary 
to  produce  milk  whicii  will  attract  the 
consumer.  Adveiiising  will  not  .sell 
milk  if  the  quality  is  not  right.  Clean 
milk,  pure  milk  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  campaign.- 

Do  the  citrus  fruit  or  the  apple  grow- 
ers, after  expensive  advertising,  endeav- 
or to  dispose  of  his  culls  and  second 
grades  as  standard  fruit?  No,  only  the 
best  grades  are  selected  and  advertiseil. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  dairy  farm- 
er to  exercise  the  same  care  in  offering 
his  milk  to  the  consumer.  The  force 
of  advertising  is  lost  if  inferior  milk  is 
offered.  See  to  it  that  your  milk  is 
good  clean  and  sweet  and  you  will  be 
greatly  aiding  the  efforts  of  the  Dairy 
Council  in  promoting  its  use. 


STANDARDIZED  PRODUCTS 

BRING  BETTER  PRICES 
Without  uniform  standards  for  farm 
l)roduce  there  is  no  recognized  basis  f«)r 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Standardiza- 
tion of  products  gives  seller  and  pur- 
chaser a  common  language  and  a  .set 
quality  upon  which  prices  may  be  com- 
pared and  fixed.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  products  whicli  are  sold  by 
grade  find  better  market,  bring  better 
jirices,  and  can  be  handled  at  less  ex- 
pense than  those  sold  without  reference 
to  standards.  Standards  have  already 
been  fixed  for  many  farm  commodities, 
such  as  American  Upland  cotton,  shelled 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  for  small  fruit 
containers.  These  Federal  standards  ap- 
ply only  when  tlie  product  is  intended 
for  Inter-state  or  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  higlily  important  to  secure  State  co- 
operation so  that  the  provisions  that  ap- 
ply to  a  few  products  will  apply  to  all 
that  are  offered  for  sale. 


(let  busy  with  the  spring  clean  ui). 
Clean  up  your  cow  stables,  hams,  chick- 
en houses,  hog  pens,  and  all  the  farm 
liuildings.  Fly  time  is  drawing  near- 
keep  down  the  dirt  and  it  will  lessen 
your  troubles. 

Whitewash  your  stables,  your  pens, 
and  your  buildings.  Clean  stables  and 
milk  hou.ses  to  keep  down  bacteria.  Bac- 
teria ►sours  milk.  CBeanliness  means 
money  in  your  pocket.    Get  busy. 


The  milker  saves  two  hired  men.     We  are  saving  $150  a  month  now.*^ 


-Ed.  Ckiesemer. 


How  Much  Would  Perfection  Save  You  ? 


ll/FANY  Perfection  owners 
^^^  save  enough  in  a  year  to 
pay  for  several  first  class  dairy 
cows.  Most  owners  save  enough 
on  wages  in  less  than  a  year 
to  pay  lor  their  machines. 
Wouldn't  you  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  much  Perfection 
would  save  you  ? 

One  man  with  a  Perfection 
does  the  work  of  three  hand 
milkers.  With  the  Perfection 
you  can  easily  milk  24  to  30 
cows  in  an  hour.  How  many 
men  do  you  use  in  milking 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


and  what's  your  hourly  aver- 
age?     Take  your  pencil  and 

figure  out  the  time  and  wages  Per- 
fection would  save  you  in  a  year. 
Worth  while  isn't  it  ?  You  are  pay- 
ing for  a  Perfection  right  along — why 
not  have  it? 

Best  of  all,  cows  like  the  Perfection 
and  users  will  tell  you  it  has  increased 
the  milk  flow  in  their  herds.  Cows 
can't  distinguish  the  natural  and 
gentle  actions  of  the  Perfection  from 
that  of  the  calf. 

Find  Out  More  About   Perfection 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of,  "What  the 
Dairyman  Wants  to  Know."  It  answers 
every  question  about  milking  machines. 
Why  Milk  By  Hand  ?     It's  wasted  energy. 


448  S.  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


2168  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Titan  Tractor 

Back  to  the  Old  Price 

$1,000 


F.  O.  B.  Factory 


9^!^*^ 


M=^\ 


K'^  vki   ^ 


Hard  Work  Made  Easy  With  a  Titan 

This  orice  includes  all  of  the  following  equipment;  extension  angle 
lugs  fenders  platform,  angle  lugs,  throttle  governor,  f notion  clutch  pulley, 
wide  range  adjustable  drawbar  and  water  air  cleaner. 

PRICES  OF  OTHER  LINES  REDUCFD 
International  8-16         ■         S1,000 
Iniernational  15  30       -  1,950 

Prices  have  also  been  reduced  on  chilled  plows,  tractor  plows    cream 
separaJors.  kerosene  engines,  ^^ed  grinders,  seedmgmach.ne^^^^^^^ 
threshers,  wagons,  hay  presses  and  on  a  number  of  other  lines  wnicny 
dealer  can  give  you  full  information. 

A  Full  Line  of  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  J  to  5  Tons 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folders 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Philadelphia  Branch,  216  N.  23rd  Street 
Harrisburg  Branch,  813  Market  Street 


TRADE 
MARK 


U.S.A 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Paint  Point.r." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


AVONDALE-WEST  GROVE  ASSOCIATION 
Thcmas  C.  Y.  Ford,  Tester 
Tl,..   l.;..li..L'  o.w    f..r    llH-   .igl.t    i.MM.tl.s   ..f   tin-   ass.u'lation    year   was    a    pra.h- 
n..rl!J:    wm!    -..^7   po.nuis   if   n.ilk   ami   :m.H  pn.nuls   ;>f   »-tl^rfjj  •     She   .s   o.n.A 
IV    I.iius  liarrovv,  1  .aiuUnlxTK'.   I'm.     This  ccw  tn-sluiud  July,  1920. 

•     (•      n Js    w  •  ;   maae   in    n.tinns    l,y  several   nuMuhers   «f  the   associafon   dunnp 
ti,e   montlK     O.u-   was   tron,   sila,v   t..   beet   pulp.     Nc   deerease   .u   nulk  pnuluetum 

""^•v:nteeM* 'h^rwere  tested  .lurinp  April  in  this  assoeiati.>n ;  23fi  cows  were  in 
n.ilk  n'Hr  'li.ree  unp.onial.le  eows  were  s.,ld.  Nuu.l»er  of  eows  l^rodue.ng  over 
;;;  pnumlsi-,;!!' :^(.;  over  5(1  p<Mnuls.  .;  twenty-four  eows  pnulueed  over  lOOO  p..un.ls 

"'   '"'"'■  Ten  Highest  Producing  Cows  in  Butterfat  for  Month 


Owner 
Arthur  Townsend 
Kclgar  Haines 
Kiljrar  Haines 
Kdfrar  Haines 
H.  V.  Hiekey 
.Fesse  C'hmd 
Kdfrar  Haines 
I).  1).  Hettinger 
■h-sse   Clouil 
Arthur  'i"«»wnsen(l 


Name 
of  cow 

8 
Uuth 
Bonnie 
Amy 
P(.lly 
.lulia 
Holtltie 

11 
Granny 

7 


Breed 
of  cow 

Hoi. 

Ciuer. 

Cluer, 

(«uer. 

Hoi. 

CJuer. 

(luer. 

(luer. 

(luer. 

Hoi. 


Mar. 
Wiien 
Fresh 

■»  m 
iVlctl  . 

Feh. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feh. 

.Ian. 

Feh. 


Lhs. 
Milk 

»  1  n-T 

J    A    •    • 

1220 

921 

1210 

7H() 
9()9 

11  oa 

lOUl 


40 

% 

Fat 
1.3 
4.1 
6.4 
4.0 
5.9 
4.(» 
4.0 
4.2 
4.1 


Lhs. 
Butterfat 

50  0 
49.7 
48.(5 
4«.0 
44.5 
44.1 
4:1.9 
4.1.5 


TME     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  af  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utenails  Write  for  information 


Dr.  Lm  H.  P.  Marnard.  Miik  ExpeH 
Dr.  H.S.  Johnaoa.  B actor lolocUt 


Ilrai«haaatWa.hla«toa.D.a  PUtoborEh.  P*.  Baltimore.  Md. 


H.  C.  Caapball.  B.8..  M.D..  Ph.O..  Chcmiat 
Ralph  Fort.  Aaaiataat 

St.  LMila.  Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA  t.\V.  SILOS 

^■——>t^Cit     With  Bevelled  Doors— Keeps  Ensilage 
^S^>W  Perfect -Easily  Operated. 

THE     OLD     RELIA  BLE 

CENTURY  VrV.rs  SILOS 

Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th 
Century— Everlasting. 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  SIloa 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITE  NOW  f»r  Nrw   CataUtui  and  Sfitlal  Pritii 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

10  S.  18th  Stroot.  (Room  104) 
Factory.  Norristown.  Pa,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


REPORT  OF  WEST  CHESTER  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Allen  Goodman  ,  Tester 
Number  of  henl.s  testod  during  April,  IH;  cows  in  n.ilk,  il3;  dry,  72;   cows  on 
offioiT  est    la-   number  of  separators  tested,  I;   number  ..f  n.ws  .sold,  profitable,  4; 
;<;;sU-i"clni  over   urn  lbs'.  ...ilk,  m;  over   !•>(«,  lbs.   n.ilk.  .i5.     Ten  highest  pro- 
ducing eows   in  butterfat  f(.r   nuuith  as   foUows- 


Owner 
Westtown  School 
VVcsttown  School 
Westtown  School 
Howard   i'arker 
Howaid   I'arker 
Kdgar   Towell 
(;«or}if   Korsythe 
llitward    i'arker 
Westtown  Scii(»ol 
Howard    I'arker 


Hreed 
Gr.    Holst«in 
Gr.  H«)lstein 
Ayrshire 
Clr.  Holstein 
dr.  Holstein 
(ir.  Holstein 
Holstein 
CJr.  Holstein 
(Jr.  Holstein 
dr.  Holstein 


lbs.  nulk 
24H1 
2373 
1512 
i:W9 
152T 
1GJ>2 
1530 
1()91 
1770 
UH5 


%  fat 
3.4 
3.0 
4.3 
4.5 
4.0 
3.6 
3.9 
3.6 
3.3 
3.8 


lbs. 


butterfat 
H4.4 
71.2 
65.0 
62.6 
61.0 
60.9 
59.7 
59.1 
5H.4 
56.4 


LEBANON  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
Paul  S.  Bubp,  Tester 
Thirty    herds  were   tested   during   April,  with   275   eows    in   milk  and    48   dry 
Three  cows  were  on  official  test.     Three  separators  were  tested;  one  prof,  able  and 
thr^e  unnrofitl.ble  cows  were  sold;  cows  pnulucing  over  40  pounds  fat  n;"nl;*-red  64; 
over  5nrn^^^^^^^^^    18;  cows  producing  ..ver  KXH.  po.mds  n.ilk.  72;  over  1200  p.n.nds. 
12.     The  ten  highest  i)rodueing  cows  in  butterfat  for  month: 


Harry    Forney 

Owner 
Frank    Fernsler 
Frank    Fernsler 
Klmer    Homberger 
.\.  Clrant  Boger 
Adam   Wengert 
Caleb   Light 
David  Snyder 
.Marvin  Bennetch 
,1.  Frank  Reist 


Mooie 

Name 

of  cow 
Flossie 
Wolfspring 
No.  2 
No.   12 
Nick 
No.   5 
P«>lly 

Trancpiillity 
Nancy 


Hoi. 
Breed 
of  cow 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
Hoi. 


7 

Age 
Yrs. 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
() 
3 
6 


1798 

Lbs. 

Milk 

2076 

234,5 

1965 

1659 

1176 

1277 

1669 

1646 

1525 


6.0 

% 
Fat 
4.3 
3.5 
4.1 
3.9 
6.3 
4.6 
3.5 
3.5 
3.6 


89.9 
Lbs. 
Butterfat 
89.2 
82.1 
80.6 
64.7 
62.3 
58.7 
58.1 
57.6 
54.9 


The  Iwo'cows  owne.u'yFra-k  FernJle.!,^Flossic^ind  Wolfspring.  were  on  test 
but  26  days,  lie  f.Tr.ner  ..'.ilked  on  the  average  79.8  pounds  a  day  and  the  latter 
90.2  i)ounds  a  day. 

WESTFIELD  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

C  M.  Jordan,  Tester  . 

The  appended  report  shows  the  work  of  the  Westf.eld  Cow  Testing  A.ss)c.at.on 
Twenty-iix  hcr.ls  were  tested  with  a  total  of  310  cows.  Twenty-seven  produced  over 

1000  pounds  of  milk  and  twenty  " " 

cows   in    butterfat  for   numth. 

Name 


live  over  40  p.)unds  of  fat.      Ten  highest  producing 


Owner 
F.  B.  Wike 
Alford   Bn»s. 
Alford  Bros. 
T.  W.  Houston 
.1.   B.   Klder 

r.  W.  Houston 
J.  W.   Martin 

Alford   Bros. 

Alford   liros. 

T.  W.  Hou.ston 


of  cow 
Leona 
Pauline 
/eppy 
Kate 
Bessie 
Ro.s.sett 
Kate 
Daisy 
Kidkin 
Lilly 


Breed 

J. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
(i.  H. 

H. 
G.  H. 

J. 
G.  H. 
G.  U. 
G.  H. 


Fresh 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
.Ian. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Nov. 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Lbs. 

Milk 
14(»7 
2153 
1760 
1358 
1305 
1026 
831 
1317 
1033 
1126 


% 
Fat 
4.7 
3.3 
3.2 
3.8 
3.9 
4.7 
6.6 
3.6 
4.4 
3.9 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
68.9 
71.0 
5(i.3 
51.6 
60.9 
48.2 
46.5 
47.4 
45.6 
43.8 


SEMI-OFFICIAL  TESTING  ASSOCIATION        ,       .    ^    , 
Chester  county  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  county  in  Pennsylvania  to  have 
an  org^niLd  association  to  do  Advanced  Registry  testing.     The  following  breeders 
,.ave  grouped  tog^tt^r:  ^^_^  ^^^^.^^^    ^    ,^,    ^  , 

V":'t:;t^'«'    V:^  twn  S^^^^^^  Pa.-ldays  testing;   Delehester  Farms. 

F?.;m      .  t    P«-4  d   vs  t^slin^^^   Frank   Keen.  West  Chester.  Pa -2  days  testing. 

*^^    1        n.m.'.se  ..f  ti.is  association   is  to  increase  the  interest  in   semi-offic.al  work 
and  !  t   the   sanu.   lin-e    reduce   expenses   to   individuals.      Another  organisation    will 

••^^•/hr;.:n,:i:;.rirr^ur.:rthr;even  day  testmg  of  the  noistems  m 

Cluster  county  for   March: 


Owner 
E.  Page  yVllin.son,  West  Chester 


Mention  the  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


E.  P 

Cha.s. 

Chas. 

Chas. 
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Allinson,   West  Chester 
(Jarrett,   West  Chester 
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Wi'st 

West 

West 

West 


Chiss 
Mature 
Sr.  2 


(Jarrttt, 

Garrett, 

Garrett, 

Garntt, 

Gtrrelt, 

Garrett, 
S.  Grubbs,  West  C'lcster 
R    Hi  1,  West  Chester 


Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chtster 
Chester 


Sr. 
Jr. 
Jr. 
Jr. 
Jr. 
Jr. 


West  Chester 


Mature 
Mature 
Jr.  3 


Milk 
478.0 
274.2 
285.3 

{108.8 

:j:io.2 

286.4 
373.8 
.371.3 
457.1 
476.S 
639.1 


%  Fat 

4.022 

3.966 

3.723 

3.06 

.3.17 

2.98 

3.24 

3.427 

3.35 

3.63 

3.223 


Lbs.  Fat 
19.224 
10.844 
10.623 

9.4:» 
10.44i3 

8,6:W 
12.095 
12.726 
15.314 
16.786 
17.376 


Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Guernseys 

Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  full  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Guernseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  of  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64- 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

UNGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

MJ.IIolling8woithnon 

Landenberg,   "«• 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Seven  A.  R.  0.  Daughters 

The  best  son  of  Sir  Inka  Prilly 
Segis  from  the  best  daughter  of 
the  40  lb.  bull  Johanna  King  Segis. 
There  is  King  Segis  breeding 
transmitting  good  individuality 
and  production. 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 
Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


iiK«.  u.  •.  PAT.  orr. 

Towns  End  Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in  bulls 
of  serviceable  age  or  bred  heifers 
backed  by  yearly  records. 

Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guarantee 

and  a  double  cross  of  the 

blood  of  the  great 

King  Segis 

E.  P.  Allinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Greystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ol 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  F'inancial  Sensation, 
the  $60,()UU  sire. 

Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chetter,  Pa. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 

Delehester 
Farms 


Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delehester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemonty  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 


Ayrshires 


CONSTITUTION     HUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 


Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female 
for  Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 
ACCREDITED  HERD 
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I    Dairymen  Note  This! 

3  This  is  the  local  agency  for  the 

S  well-known  Hinman  Milker— 
I  prepared  to  make  an  estimate  on 
I  your  needs,  to  properly  install 
S  your  equipment,  to  make  sure 
=       that  everything   is  satisfactory, 

to  render  any  eervice  you  desire 

at  any  time. 

MINMAN 
I  MILKER 

1  The   simplest   of   all   milkers. 

1  Proved   by   JO   years    experience 

S  and  thousands  upon  thousands 

i  of  users  to  be  the  most  efiicient 

1  and   economical   of   all  milkers. 

5  Sure,  safe,  a  great  time  and  labor 

=  saver  and  a  benefit  to  the  cows. 

5  Doys  and  girls  can  and  do  easily 

S  operate  it.      Does  the  work  of  3 

3  men  and  does  it  belter!         ^ 

S  Call  and  see  it.     Or  write  tor 

=  big,  fine,  free  catalog. 

1  T.   k   HICKS,   Avondale,   Pa. 

1  Phone  J09R2  West  Gtoyt^J^ 


^r^enMomil^K} 


Pfttent  applied. for 

BARNETT^S 
New    Ventilated   Cover 

It  is  the  best  milk  that  is 
always  in  demand.  Keep  your 
milk  clean  and  pure  by  using 
Barnett's  New  Ventilated  Cover. 
Soon  the  flys  and  various  insects 
will  be  with  us  again.  Be  pre- 
pared to  guard  your  milk. 

Made  in  all  needed  sizes. 

Write  for  literature,  prices  and 
names  of  dealers  who  carry 
covers  in  stock. 

Manufactured  exclusively  by 

BARNETT  &  VOIGT 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

G.  W.  K.  VOIGT 
708  Finance  Bldg,  Philadelphia 


STABILITY 

COUNTS) 

Your    Green     Mountain     Silo, 
with   the  pepular  hip  roof,  will 
never  need  an  apology.  It  is  built 
to  stand  up  permanently — just  as 
any  other  farm  building   is   ex- 
pected to  do.     Every  groove  and 
joint  te  made  to  fit  tight— both 
for  permanence  and  silage  pro- 
tection.    Every   stave   ia    treated 
in  creosote  preservative.    Hoops 
are    o£    extra   heavy    steel    with 
rolled    (not    cut)    threads.    They 
cost    us    more    but    they    stand 
unusual   strains.     Doors  fit  like 
a  safe — always  tight.     Wooden 
ladder   rungs;  no   iron  to   frost 
the    fingers.      Green    Mountain 
Anchorage     system     holds     sUo 
absolutely  firm  and  upright. 

A  beautiful  silo— with  nut- 
brown  side  walls  and  bright 
red  cedar  roof.  Write  today  for 
detailed  circulars.  Special  in- 
ducements for  early  orders- 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG..  CO. 

335  WEST  STREET.  RIITUNO,VT. 


APRIL  MILK  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
per  pound  for  92  scort-,  solid  packed 
creamery  butter.  New  York  City.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  9  cents  per  hun- 
dred as  compared  to  March.  The  aver- 
age price  for  surplus  milk,  so  far  tins 
year  is  $2.33i. 


NATIONAL  JERSEY  WEEK 
May  30th  to  June  4th,  J92J 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 


jmi 


StandiYES 


Sure 
Germ  Killer 

Scientffically  correct   for  prevention  and 
treatment  of: 

Contagious  Abortion 
Barrenness 
Retained  Afterbirth 
White  Scours 
or  anywhere  a  Disinfectant  is  used 

Powerful 
Harmless 
Clear  and 
Clean 

B-K  in  a  ronr»n- 
tratpd  pure  Sodium 
hypochlorite  —  tuoh 
ax  in  rndomed  and 
unrd  by  I  r  a  d  i  n  c 
vctcmioarianx.  phy- 
xiciani  and  brc<'ders. 

Philadelphtj  Farmers  & 

Oairymens  Supply  Co 

1918  Market  St.,  Phila. 

Gen.  Laboratories 

MAOISON,  WIS.  Gnl.  and  5  Gnl.  PHi. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

FeedinK  the  Woild:  The  American  far- 
mer's joh.  To  do  your  utmost  the  la-d 
should  be  fed  too.  S'  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  lana— 
KeadinK  Bone  Fertiliier. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

ReofliiiQ  Booe  Feriiittef  Co..  mm,  n. 


"LEST  WE  FORGET" 

If  we  would  drink 

more  milk 

And      less     cofTec 

and   tea, 

A  healthier  nation 

we  would  be. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


As  a  means  of  inaugurating  a  new 
period  of  increased  activity  in  the  Jersey 
breed,  and  incidentally  usiiering  in  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  that  has  ever 
been  known  to  Jersey  breeders,  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  is  launch- 
ing   a    National    "Jersey    Week'    Cam- 

jiaign. 

With  the  co-operation  of  breeders  and 
field  workers,  a  full  six  day's  prograni 
of  intensive,  aggressive,  enthusiastic,  and 
business-getting  work,  through  the  print- 
ed and  spoken  word,  will  be  carried  out, 
so  that  every  force  available  for  boost- 
ing the  Jersey  cow  will  be  let  loose  from 
Monday,    May    3()tl>,   t.)   Sattirday   night, 

June  4th. 

For  one  solid  week  we  ask  the  close 
co-operation  of  every  state  and  local 
Jersey  breeders'  association,  every 
regional  field  unit,  every  Jersey  breeder 
and  Jersey  .scout,  in  the  making  tip  of 
some  part  of  tliis  universal  boost.  Let 
us  shake  off  the  lethargy  of  the  "re- 
construction period,"  roll  up  our  sleeves, 
and  make  our  business  hum  by  work, 
hope  and  enthusiasm. 

We  are  making  this  the  week  in  whicli 
t  otake  up  many  of  the  things  wliich  for 
a   l<»ng  time  have  b<en  deferred.     IT   IS 
TO     BK     A     Hid     CLKAN-l'P     AND 
CHKKK-ri'    WKKK.      Jersey    breeders 
who    have    been    slow    in    putting    their 
cows  on   test,  those  who  have   neglected 
to     keep     up     the    registration     of     tlieir 
animals    those    who    have   posti)oned   tlie 
sending  of  transfer  pajiers  to  the  people 
wlio   have   bought  cattle   from    them,   all 
are  asked  to  take  advantage  of  this  "op- 
portunity   week,"    when    KVKUY1U)I)Y 
IS     TIIINKINC.     JEUSKYS,     and     get 
straightened  up  with  their  Jersey  affairs. 
On     matters    of    this    kind    every     week 
should  be  Jersey  week,  but  we  all  know 
that   it    is   always    difficult    to   do   today 
the  things  that  can  be  put  off  until  t<»- 
morrow.     Hut  let   us  catch   up   with  the 

arrears. 

(let  at  least  one  new  Jersey  breeder 
started.  Oct  at  least  one  new  member 
for  local  clubs. 

Push  the  Jersey  Scants'  organization 
and    tlie    l)oys'     and     girls'     Jersey     Calf 

Clul)s. 

Put  at  least  one  more  Jersey  on  otTicial 

test. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  help  make 
"Jersey  Week,"  May  :}()tli  to  June  4th, 
a  grand  success  by  co-oi)erating  in  the 
various  ways  possible,  and  we  hope  to 
have  your  able  assistance. 

Talk  with  your  county  agents  and 
others.  Help  start  a  boys'  and  girls' 
Jersey  Calf  Club.  "Hoost"  Jerseys 
"every  day." 


That  has  been  going  back  be- 
cause  oi  tti;it.  oun  »<"o  ».'^»-.. 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized   Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is  j^ 
99%    pure.       Taken   from   the   largest !» 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and    I 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.     Quantity   production   en- 
ables us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 
WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  It  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern  Agent 
1501  Arch  St.  Norristown,  Pa. 


WHO  AIM  I? 


am  the  fellow  that  Milks  with 

"MEHRING'S  MILKER" 

and  still  has  the  lead  in  sP^^ •  .^ffi^'*'"^.^"^ 
cheapness  of  operation  and  repair.  Send  tor? 
cataloKue  and  be  convinced  It  will  m.lk  onr 
or  two  cows  at  once.  Price  laO  cash  or  f85  on 
trial.    Also  engin-  power  milkers. 

W.  M.  MEHRING.  Keymar.  Maryland 


HARDER  SILOS 


Silage  keeps  perfectly 
in   a   Harder    Silo 

No  air  can  get  in  and  that  means 
no  mould  or  decay.  All  winter  you 
have  clean,  fresh,  mioist  silage  that 
will  keep  your  stock  in  fine  shape 
and  bring  more  dollars  into  your 
pocket.  ..     -  , , 

The  Harder  has  led  the  silo  field 
^  for  23  years.  Its  worth  is  proven. 
\  It  will  be  a  mistake  to  buy  any 
silo  before  you 

—  send  Jor  our  free  booklet 
A  on  silos  and  silage 

Good  available  territory 
open  for  live  agents 

Harder  Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  33,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Mention  The  Review    when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


Owners  of  accredited  herds  of  cattle 
in  Pennsylvania,  will  be  urged  by  agents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  purchase  new  cattle  only  fom  other 
accredited  herds,  and  to  refrain  from 
buj-ing  untested  animals  at  any  price. 

Director  T.  E.  Mtmce,  of  the  bureau, 
has  sent  a  letter  to  all  his  field  agents 
urging  them  to  place  this  matter  squarely 
before  the  owners  of  accredited  herds. 


It  has  been  found  that  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  when  tuberculosis  is 
found  in  an  accredited  herd,  when  a  re- 
test  is  made,  that  the  disease  was  intro- 
duced by  new  animals. 

The  Bureau  of  Anmial  Industry  urges 
accredited  herd  owners  to  breed  their 
„wn  cattle,  but  in  any  event,  to  pur- 
chase only  animals  that  are  known  to  be 
free  of  tuberculosis. 


CHESTER  COUNTY 
FARM  BUREAU  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Executive  Committee  was 
held  in  the  Farm  Bureau  office  recent- 
ly, J.  H.  Halderman,  presiding.  Those 
present  were:  Messrs  J.  H.  Halderman, 
Pottstown;  Malcolm  Farquahr,  Kennett 
Square;     Furman     Gyger,      Kimberton; 

T>l,;nir»  Vrir-P  Wpcf  Tlipster;  Win.  Pitt. 
*  .. — J-    -  — . ,     . . 

New  London;  C.  Walter  Shan>lcss, 
Toughkennamon,  Dale  Andrews,  West 
Chester;  J.  C.  Ottenkirk,  Honeybrook; 
Clyde  Saylor,  West  Chester;  Isaac  A. 
Passmore,  West  Chester,  and  Charles  J. 
Garrett,  West  Chester.  The  treasurer 
reported  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$886.82.  Bills  amounting  to  $204.24  were 
presented  and  ordered  paid. 

The  County  Agent  gave  his  report  as 
follows:  During  the  month  there  were 
seven  meetings  held  at  the  Poultry 
Demonstration  Farms;  eight  other  visits 
were  made  to  other  poultrymen  in  con- 
nection with  this  work;  one  poultry  ac- 
count book  was  placed  at  Mrs.  Wm. 
Cope's;  two  meetings  were  held  in  the 
interest  of  the  poultry  club  at  Honey- 
brook  '.and  Brandy  wine  Club;  fifteen 
farm  visits  were  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  clubs;  Mr.  Edgar  Byers,  vocational 
teacher  at  Honeybrook  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Cope,  West  Chester,  are  the  club  leaders 
of  these  respective  clubs  and  are  co- 
operating with  the  County  Agent  in 
helping  to  put  the  work  across. 

Three  meetings  of  Cow  Testing 
Associations  were  held  to  organise  for 
the  coming  year.  Charles  Garrett  of  the 
West  Chester  Association  with  the 
County  Agent  made  four  visits  in  the 
interest  of  the  work  to  secure  new  mem- 
bers. George  Anderson  and  Jo.seph 
Phipps,  of  the  Uwchlands  As.sociation, 
and  the  County  Agent  made  twenty 
visits  to  the  interest  of  the  work. 

The  Corn  Growers  Banquet  was  at- 
tended during  the  month.  County 
Agent  co-operated  in  .securing  speakers. 
Four  farmers  were  assisted  in  pasture 
improvement  work.  A  meeting  of  the 
Livestock  Breeders'  Association  was 
held  in  the  office  during  the  month. 
County  Agent  a.ssisted  in  setting  up  a 
spraying  machine  on  the  farm  of  Wm. 
B,  Coates,  Parkesburg.  Assistance  was 
given  in  the  selection  of  seed  corn  on 
two  farms;  one  farm  was  visited  to 
a.ssist  in  ordering  seedlings  for  reforestra- 
tion.  One  community  meeting  was  at- 
tended in  which  the  question  of  lime 
was  discussed,  and  the  Brentwood  Sale 
was  attended  at  Philadelphia.  During 
the  month  983  miles  were  covered;  77 
farms  were  visited;  19  meetings  were 
attended. 

Further  plans  were  worked  out  for  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
which  will  be  held  in  the  Court  Hou.se, 
Friday  evening.  May  27th,  at  8  o'clock. 
At  this  meeting  it  is  desired  to  have  as 
good  a  representation  over  the  county 
as  possible,  to  decide  whether  the  Farm 
Bureau  should  go  on  the  paid  member- 
ship basis  or  not. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  changed  to  the  first 
Wednesday   evening   of   the    month. 

After  general  arrangements  of  the 
program,  the   meeting   adjourned. 


MilkforHealth 


yfhy  the  De  Laval  Milker 

Incresises  production 


h\x\\i 


i\H 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is  based  on  two  fundamental 
principles  that  govern  the  milking  of  a  cow  for  greatest 
production : 

(1)  85%   of  a  cow's  milk  i«  made  during  milk- 
ing  time. 

(2)  Unless  milking  is  pleasing  to  a  cow,  the  great- 
est amount   of  miilk  will  not  be  made. 

The  organs  of  a  cow  which  make  milk  are  so  sensi- 
tive, and  the  milk  is  made  in  such  a  short  time,  that  the 
way  milking  is  done  greatly  influences  the  production. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  operates  in  a  manner  most 
pleasing  to  a  cow  and  therefore  the  organs  which  make 
milk  are  stimulated  to  greatest  production.  Its  action  is 
gentle,  uniform,  cannot  be  changed,  and  anyone  can  oper- 
ate it.  The  fact  that  it  usually  increases  production  over 
hand  milking,  is  the  best  evidence  that  it  pleases  the  cow. 

The  extra  milk  jrour  cows  will  give  and  the  saving  in 
time  will  soon  pay  for  a  De  Laval  Milker.  It  is  a  better 
way  of   milking.       Write    for    complete    information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway        29  East  Madison  Street         61  Beale  Street 


'I, 


^e^ 


.1." 
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Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


BASIC  PRICE  FOR 

MAY  UNCHANGED 

(Oontinucd  from  page  1) 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  i)lan  also 
has  the  samlion  of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King, 
Milk  Arbitrator  f».r  the  State  of  I'enn- 
sylvania  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry on  the  whole. 


SOUTHERN  BLAIR  COUNTY 

TESTING  RECORDS 


High  Herd  of  Blair  Association  Gave 
J0,J30  Pounds  Per  Cow 
The  completed  records  of  the  Southern 
Blair  Cow  Testing  A.ssociatioiji  for  the 
year  ending  April  30,  ,1921,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  the  year  end- 
ing the  same  date  1920.  The  herd  pro- 
ducing the  highe^^  amount  of  milk  per 
cow  in  1920  was  owned  by  ^.  B. 
Replogl'e,  while  in  1921  it  was  owned 
by  W.  W.  Howett.  Mr.  Howett  can 
claim  considerable  cijedit,  ,  because  his 
herd  averse  ip,creased  from  6,989, lbs. 
per  cow  in  1920  to  10,1.30  pounds  per 
cow  in  1921,  He  aeeoinplished  this  un- 
usual increase  with^rac^ically  the  i^jime 
cows.  I      • 


The  average  production  for  the  last 
year  in  the  19  herds  summarized  was 
7,.324  pounds  of  milk  and  288  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  cow.  Cost  figures  includ- 
ing grain,  roughage,  pasture,  labor,  bald- 
ing of  milk,  interest,  (iei)reciation  and 
general  expenses  plus  10  per  cent,  for 
managerial  ability,  show  that  the  1,5W,- 
CXK)  pounds  of  milk  produced,  cost  on  an 
average  of  .$3.89  per  100  and  per  pound 
of  butterfat,  79e.  At  this  rate  it  cost 
8.'k'  per  quart. 

The  highest  production  in  butterfat 
per  herd  was  that  of  Thurman  Hile- 
man,  of  PVankstown  township.  The  cow 
having  the  highest  butterfat  production, 
511.3  pounds,  is  owned  by  C.  E.  Little, 
of  Woodbury. 

The  eow  producing  the  highest  amount 
of  milk,  14,253  pounds,  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Howett. 

A  year  ago  the  association  records 
showed  the  cost  of  mHk  to  be  $.3.37  per 
100,  or  7.2c  per  quart. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  in 
order  to  produce  a  100  pounds  of  milk, 
the  average  cow  ate  the  following  ration: 
Silage,  70.6  pounds;  hay,  16.01  pounds; 
stover,  25.16  pounds;  grain,  27.82  pounds. 
In  addition  to  this  the  labor  required 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  3.3  man  hours, 
9  horse  hours. 


Th«-  suiniuary  given  for  Ifi  associations 
completing  work  during  1920,  gave  as 
the  average  production  for  16,960  eow.s, 
6,111  pounds  of  milk  and  248.4.  pounds 
butterfat. 


Statement    of    the   ownership,    management,- 
circulation,     etc.,     required     by     the     Act    of 
August    24,    1912,    of    Interstate    Milk    Pro-, 
ducora    Review,    published    monthly    at    West 
Chester,    Pa. 

Editor,  August  A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Del. 
County,  Pa.:  Managing  Editor,  P.  P.  Willits: 
Ward,  Pa.,  Del.  County;  Business  Manager. 
August  A.  Miller,  Brookline.  Del.  County, 
Pa.;  Publisher,  Interstate  Milk  Producers 
Association,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  sJockhoMers 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers  Association,  F.  P. 
Willits,  Ward,  Pa.;  H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe, 
Pa  ;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.; 
P.  Shangle.  Trenton.  N.  .1. ;  A.  B.  Waddington. 
ChoRfer,  Pa.,  and  1.1, .'jOO  (.thers. 
Chester,  Pa.,   and   12,896   others. 

Know  bond  holders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities:  (If  there  are  noirer  so 
state.)     None.  .         ,         v    •  » 

Average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  or 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
(luring  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 
shown    above.    (This    information    is    required 

from    daily    newspapers    only.) 

AUGUST  A,  MILLER. 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
9th    day   of   April,    1921. 
Peter  P.  Henry 

Notary    Public 
My   commission    expires  February  21,    1928 
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CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 

HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SALE 

AT  THE 

Old  Fair  Grounds  Carlisle,  Pa. 

May  25th,  i92j 

50  Head  Registered  Holsteins 


ALL  AGES 


BOTH  SEXES 


All  Tuberculin  Tested  and  all  are  worthy 
representatives  of  the  Great  Breed 

For  Catalog  Etc.,  Address 

R.  L  Shenk,  Secretary         Newville,  Pa. 


ANINOUINCEMENT    OF 

The  Chester  County  Holstein-Fresian  Breeders  Guaranty  Sale 
To  be  held  at  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.,  OCT.  19,  1921 

On  Uke  •  f«ir  ■  >re  e«trlej  •f  Hiih  Class  Haliteins.  subject  to  inspection        For  particulars  address 

Ce4S.  J.  GARRETT  or  F.  C.  BRINTON,  Jr.,  Managers,    West   Chester,  Pa. 


FOR      SALE 

RECISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

rrom  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 


I,    V.    OTTO 


nOILING   SPRINGS    FARM  CARLISLE,    I* A..    U  « 


Lingohocken  Berkshire  Mothers 

would  not  give  their  young  milk  substitutes 


2'^"-' '  i: -imn'' 


Are  you  as  fair  to  your  children  7 
You  are  not  if  you  give  them  oleomargarine 

ror  Quality  Bred  and  Properly  Fed 
Berkshires,  write 

F.  M.  TWINING 

Bcuks  Co.  Wycombe,  Pa.,  Box  1 1 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


FOR     SALE 

Kegistered  Chester:White  Swine.  Buff  Leg- 
horn Hatching  Iggs.  $2  per  15,  $8  per 
100;  Cockerels  and  Hens.      10  per  cent 
deductions  to  all  Inter-State  Milk  Members^ 

John  C.  Sutton  Blacks,  Md. 


Columbia    Antiseptic  Healing  Powder 

Cures  sores   of  any  kind  on  man 
or  beast. Old  sores  of  Ioor  standing 

Ulcers.  Scalds.  Chafes,  Galls 
All  irritations  of  the  skin 


Wr ire  for  booklet 

The  F.  C.  STURTEVANT  CO. 
Hartford,  Conn. 


E.    NEWLIN  BROWN 

Liv«  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


ImpiDicMilkQualil^ 

Cool  and  aerale  milk  at  one  tiine — halt 
■erra  arowtii— remove  odors. 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
itop*  watte  and  Iom— saves  its  cost  in 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  Folder. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dapt.  22    •  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ROHKCOYn    FAK.VI'H 
DUROCS    OF    QUALITY 
nooD    pioa  FOR   salb   now 

n.      M.     STOUOT..  IIKRWHKY.     PFNNA. 


po'  Barrenness  !■» 

Cows,  Mares  and  Sows 

Use 

Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

Astonishing  Success  in  making  Barren 
Animals  Breed  —  Indispensable  After 
Abortion — Invaluable  Where  Cows  do 
not  clean — Profitable  to  use  on  Every 
Cow  after  Calving. 

Read  what  others  say  : 
Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder  is  great 
and  has  been  a  God-send  to  me.    I  can- 
not be  without  it. 

SULZER  BROTHERS, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  42,  Hillsdale,  Ore. 

I  have  been  using  your  breeding 
Powder  for  eight  years,  when  needed, 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 

HENRY  C.  STRIEKER, 
R.  F.  U.  No.  1,  Germantown,  111. 

Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $1.15.  $2.75  and  $5.00. 

Price    of    Hood    Farm    Flexible  Iniec- 
tion  Tube  by  mail,  90c.,  or  witha   $5.00 
order  75c.    Please  mention  this  paper. 
C.  I.  HOOD  CO..  Lowell,  Mass. 


USE  OF  MILK 
INCREASES 


Forty-four  gallons  of  milk  is  used  by 
each  person  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually, according  to  estimates  made  by 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  esti- 
mate refers  to  whole  milk  and  does  not 
include  that  which  is  consumed  in  the 
form  of  ice  cream,  cheese  and  butter. 
The  amount  is  about  twice  as  much  as 
that  u.sed  in  1890  when  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  approximately  22 
gallons.  The  dairy  specialists  point  out 
that  the  increase  in  the  use  of  milk  in 
the  last  thirty  years  is  as  great  as  that 
in  the  preceding  280  years. 

The  present-day  consumption  of  milk 
in  the  United  States,  they  say  is  equal 
to  about  one  pint  per  day,  or  as  much 
as  two  small  glasses.  That  is  not  a  great 
amount  when  it  is  known  that  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  milk  that  is  .used 
for  drinking,  but  also  that  used  in  cook- 
ing. This  is  a  small  amount  compared 
to  the  per  capita  consumption  in  some 
European  countries.  In  Sweden  and 
Switzerland,  for  example,  nearly  70  gal- 
lons are   used   by  each  person  annually. 

Ancient  German  Tribes  Lived  on  Milk 
A  high  value  has  always  been  placed 
on  cows  in  many  KuroiK'an  counties,  and 
history  records  a  campaign  conducted  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  central  Europe  where 
he  found  German  tribes  living  almost 
exclusively  on  milk.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide pastures  for  their  cows  they  forcibly 
resisted  the  settlement  of  any  people  near 
them. 

In    relating    the    growth    of   the    dairy 
industry  in  this  country,  the  department 
specialists  say  that  in  pioneer  days  each 
family   kept   its   own   cow.     The   denser 
the    i)opulation    became    the    more    im- 
portant it  wtis  to  have  a  well  regulated 
and    ample   conunercial   supply  of  milk. 
Gradually  the  number  of  cows  increased, 
and  in  time  a  dairy  business  grew  up  in 
various    sections.      The    development    of 
modern    methods    in   the   distribution   of 
milk,  with  economic  and  sanitary  handl- 
ing,   has    been    closely    accompanied    by 
the    larger   use   of  this    food,    they    say. 
Much  of  the  milk  now   used  in  cities 
comes    many     mile.s,    and    recently    im- 
l)roved    methods    have   made    it    possible 
to  ship  it  from  long  distances  in  refrig- 
erator cars.    At  the  National  Dairy  Show 
in   Chicago   in    1919,   milk   shipped   from 
the   raeific  Coast  took   first  prize  in  the 
market  milk  competition   with  the  high- 
est   .score   ever  given   to    milk   in    recent 
years. 

Cities  have  always  used  a  smaller 
amount  of  milk  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people  than  general  farming 
eomniunilles,  the  statistics  show.  For 
example,  Philadelphia  reached  the  rate 
of  2:1  gall(»ns  per  capita  in  1905,  which 
was  15  years  later  than  the  country  at 
large  reached  a  consumption  of  22  gal- 
lons. There  are,  however,  many  agri- 
cultural and  non-agricultural  rural  dis- 
tricts where  cows  are  not  kept  and  where 
njodern  methods  of  milk  distribution  are 
not  equal  to  most  cities.  The  people 
in  such  places  have  to  depend  on  canned 
milk  of  various  kinds,  and  thi.s,  the  dairy- 
men s(iy,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable 
means  of  supplying  a  need  which  20  or 
30  years  agj  could  not  have  been  sup- 
plied ut  all. 


"The  Price  of  Milk" 

By  Clyde  L.  King.  Ph.D. 
Formerly 
Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk 
CNimmission  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland. 
Delaware),  Federal  Milk  CommisBioner  for 
the  Eastern  States.  Milk  Price  Arbitrator 
for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comprehensive  Treatment    of    the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
CoDV  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 

Introductory — Chapter  1 .  The  Public 
Interest   in   the   Price   of   Milk. 

Part  1.  The  Price  to  the  Producer — 
Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  Fix  the 
Price  of  Milk.  3.  Manulartured  Milk 
Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk.  4.  The 
Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary 
and  International  Markets.  5.  The  Cost 
of  Production.  6,  Shall  Dairymen  Or 
ganize  for  Collective  Bargaining.  7.  Poli 
cies  of  Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their 
Relation    to  Price. 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production. 
8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution.  9 
Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation 
to  Price.  10.  How  Shall  Milk  he  Dis 
tributed?  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution 
Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The  Public  In 
terest    in   Milk    Distribution. 

Part  3.  Pair  Price  Policies.  13.  The 
1  ood  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk.  14.  Co- 
operation and  Price.  15.  Fair  Price 
Policies. 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former 
Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre,  In- 
ternational Milk  Dealers  Association; 
Margaret  H.  Boden,  Clim.  Food  Section, 
Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  W. 
Baiderston,  Secty.  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  hj 

The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


ELEVEN  HUNDRED  SAMPLES 
OF  FEEDING  STUFFS  AN- 
ALYZED DURING  PAST  YEAR 

The  liureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  IVnn- 
sylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1})2  kept  a  close  watch  on  the  feeding 
stuffs  solid  throughout  the  state  and  the 
reiK)rt  f«r  the  year  shows  that  less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  the  samples  colleeled 
and  analyzed  by  the  bureau  were  found 
to  be  in  violation   of  the  law. 

The  agents  of  the  bureau  took  1,1(K) 
official  samples  in  385  cities  antl  towns 
in  the  state  during  the  year,  the  activi- 
ties being  conducted  in  5.5  counties.  In 
additon  there  were  287  special  feeds 
analyzed   during  the  year. 

The  check  kept  by  the  bureati  during 
the  year  shows  that  the  number  of 
dealers  handling  feeding  stuflFs  not  com- 
plying with  the  law  is  steadily  growing 
less  each   year. 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS 

SOLVES  FARM  PROBLEM 

The  farm«r  needs  electric  lighting 
electric  motors  ft)r  operating  the  ei«;iiu 
separator,  to  grind  feed,  to  cut  and 
elevate  ensilage,  to  cut  wood  and  for 
lighting  in  the  house,  and  in  all  the 
farm  buildings  and  yards,  aiul  having 
it  means  economy  in  oj)eration. 

The  farm  helj)  wants  better  working 
conditons.  Kverybody  on  the  farm 
wants  town  conveniences,  which  kwp 
everybody  contented,  keep  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farm  and  make  all  work 
easier  Electric  .service  nmkes  these  con- 
ditions i)ossible. 

The  .scarcity  of  comi)etent  fjirm  labor 
is  becoming  a  big  problem  Electricity 
is  a  form  of  labor  the  farmer  can  de- 
l>end  tipon  every  hour  of  the  day.  It 
is  not  a  (piestion  of  whether  it  is  clHaj)- 
er  for  the  farmer  to  use  electricity  than 
to  hire  labor,  but  rather  that  he  cannot 
get  the  labor  necessary  to  do  the  work. 


Everything  for  the  Modern  Farm 


and  uairy 


Clean    Milk    Cans 

Clean  milk  cannot  be  delivered  in  un- 
clean, unsterilized  cang.  Purifying  milk 
cans  the  B-K  way  is  simple,  convenient  and 
cheap.     The  test  shows  how  etlective  it  is. 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  a  higher 
price  for  a  better  milk  should  purity  his 
cans  the  B-K  way.  It  removes  one  of  the 
milk  producers  great  troubles. 


fi^vd/jdo 


PRICE 
1  Gallon 
5  Gallon  Carboy 


$3.50 
12.50 


Lisk 
Strainer 


WHAT  A 


Sterilac  Covered 
Milk   Rail 


■WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Hooded  Dairy 
Pail 

MEANS  TO    YOU 

Bulletin  No.  326,  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  reads  in  part  : 
"More  than  half  the  infection  milk  receives  during 
milking  can  be  prevented  by  use  of  a  covered 
(hooded)  pail.  Such  a  pail  is  inexpensive,  durable, 
easily  cleaned."  In  other  words,  the  hooded  pail 
reduces  by  more  than  50^  the  chance  of  contamin 
ation  of  your  product  while  you  arc  handling  it. 


air y ma  ft  s 

5  LB.  SACK,  40c  80  LB.  KEG,  $5.52 

BARREL  (280  Lbs.)  $15.82 

EXPERT   OPINION 

Dr.  Mullowney,  of  the  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Board 
of  Health,  says  : — "1  believe  that  conimon  soap  and  soap 
powder,  particularly  the  sort  of  soap  and  soap  powder, 
used  for  the  washing  of  utensils  which  are  food  contain- 
ers, is  a  carrier  of  micro  organismn  which  are  a  menace 
to  health.  No  soap  or  soap  powder  made  from  grease 
collected  from  houses,  hotels  or  restaurants,  should  be 
used  in  cleaning  milk  cans,  milk  bottles,  or  other  recep- 
tacles of  food,  nor  should  animal  soap  or  soap  powder  be 
used,  as  such  soap  or  soap  powders  are  made  from  the 
carcasses  of  diseased  animals  which  have  been  con- 
drmned  by  the  govnrnment  inspectors." 


We  are  Factory 

Representatives  on 

all  Types 

of 

De  Laval 
Separators 

and 

Clarifiers 

Write  for 
Prices 


We  are  Headquarters  on 

Milk   Coolers 

Pastuerizers, 

Clarifers  and 

Separators 

We  also  carry  the  largest  line 

Dairy    Supplies  of  any   bouse 

in  the  country 


Get  our  prices  on  Milk  Cans,  Ther- 
mometers, Strainer  Cloths.  White 
Duck  Clothing,  Clippers,  all  Cow 
Sundries  and  Barn  Equipment. 


Bestov    Milk    Coolers 

No.  150—10  to  15  Cow  Capacity  -  $30.00 

No.  200—15  to  20  Cow  Capacity  -        35.00 

No.  250—20  to  30  Cow  Capacity  -        42.. 50 

No.  330—40  to  75  Cow  Capacity  -        55.00 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 
DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


Bell  Phone 


=  INCORPORATED 


Everything     for     the_Modern^Farm  ^^d     Dairy 


WILMINGTON  STORE: 
216  West  7th  St. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Bell  Phone 
Wilmington  640S-W 

PHIL/VDELPHIA    FARMERS    AND     DAIRYMENS    SUPPLY    COMPANY 

Gentlemen  :-I  am  interested  in  (Indicate  by  check  In  square) 


1916-m8  MARKET  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA 


Locust  1018 
Locust  2057 

Keystone  Phone 

Race  1568 


:)  Batter  Churns        D  5«»"'ai?*ilBer 
G  Wire  fence  j  Cream  Separttora   O  ??r«f"5"* '•"**' 

U  Pasteurtzers  and  Vats  G  Milk  Bottle  Capa     a  Traciora 


G  Seedlnrt  Machinery        :!  ButtM  Churns  _    u  mi.»»^»^-.^-^^      g  iiiuk  Bottlea  g  Wagon ajind   _    .     G  Barn  Equipment 

fe 


G  MUkCant 
G  Milk  Bottl 
G  Wyandotte 


«'  andotte 
ItMni  Powder 


n  Plows  G  Brooders  G  Pumps 

G  Wagons  and  G  Barn  Equipment         G  Ventilators 

Farm  Carts  G  Harvest  Machinery    G  Gould  Pumps 


G  B-K  Disinfectant 
G  Sprayers 


Name 


Addrexs 
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At  Last:  A  Pulsator  with  a  4-Year  Guarantee 


F 


OR  years  the  Empire  has  set  the  pace  in  the  milking 
machine    field  —  and    now    it    will  assume   a  stronger 


constant  endeavor  to  "  better  the  best." 


tK. 


.Itnf 


niir 


Even  with  our  years  of  experience,  the  best  engineering 
talent  obtainable  and  every  possible  facility  for  perfection  of 
design  and  manufacturing,  it  has  never  before  been  possible 
to  produce  a  Pulsator  which  could  be  guaranteed  to  maintain 
absolutely  satisfactory  service  for  a  period  of  years.  Now, 
however,  by  combining  a  number  of  well-tried  engineering 
principles  Empire  has  produced  a  Pulsator  in  which  we 
have  such  boundless  faith  that  we  are  backing  it  by  an 
unqualified  4-year  guarantee.      • 


f^ 


^ 


MPI 

PULSATOR 

Look  at  the  illustration.  The  Pulsator  is  simple  and  self- 
contained — fool-proof  and  easy  to  adjust.  All  parts  are 
easy  to  get  at.  It  can  be  removed  from  the  lid  in  a  second. 
It  is  sanitary  to  the  last  degree.  No  slop  or  oil  can  get  into 
the  milk.    Nor  can  any  milk  get  into  the  Pulsator. 

The  fact  that  we  are  issuing  a  4-year  guarantee  means  more 
to  any  dairyman  than  the  most  detailed  explanation  of  how 

the  Pulsator  works.     And,  remember  that  the  guarantee  of  the  Empire  Cream 

Separator  Company  is  as  good  as  a  bond. 

The  Empire  Milking  Machine  with  the  new  Pulsator  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
increased  milk  production  and  reduce  operating  costs.    Write  for  catalog  ^OaI 


''  The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies 
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EMPIRE  CREAM   SEPARATOR  COMPANY      '  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey 


The  "Family  Coal  trf  Annt** 

of   the    leading    line    ci    Dairy 

Machinery  -  EMPIRE, 


Aho  ntanufacturera  of  The  Separator  with   Thm 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


45  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  244  We«t  Jefferson  St..  Syracuse 

60S  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco         80  York  St.,  Toronto,  Canada 
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iiiLicadcu  luim  1 1  uuucLiuii^  Liuw  Duiiei  rrices^    v^ompeuiion 

All  Contribute  to  Break  in  Milk  Prices 


f  n  •      1    lifii 

L.OW  rricea  miiK 


Tin.'  old  saying  that  "a  (lain  will  hold 
jiisl  so  iiiucli  wati'r"  aptly  illustrates  the 
(Miiditioii  in  which  the  milk  market,  not 
only  that  of  i'hiladelphia,  l)iit  almost 
every  one  of  the  large  primary  milk 
marlvets  in  the  eonntry  found  Itself  dur- 
ing the  nunith  of  May. 

'i'iie  dam  whieh  had  heen  holding  the 
milk  sjij)ply,  or  rathi-r  the  sur|)lus  suj)- 
l)ly  has  heen  weak  for  some  time  and 
the  constant  slioeks  due  to  recurrent  de- 
morali/.ed  conditons  at  various  ])oints, 
liiially  had  their  effect  and  notwithstand- 
ing i)roduction  costs,  it  became  ai)Sol- 
ulely  necessary  to  readjust  i)riees  to  meet 


practically  all  districts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed  were  In  attendance. 
After  a  five  hour  conference  between  the 
various  representatives  no  agreement  had 
been  readied  and  with  the  consent  of  all 
concerned.  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  milk 
arbitrator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  called  upon  for  arbitration.  A  three 
hour  conference  followed,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that 
the  price  to  the  consumer  be  reduced 
two  cents  a  quart,  and  that  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  producer  be  \%  cents  on  basic 
milk  and  that  the  distrilxitor  or  manu- 
facturer  assume    the   difference   of  one- 


St  per  cent  greater  than  last  year.  In 
one  instance  a  receiving  statitm  in  Mary- 
land handled  just  five  times  as  much  milk 
in  late  April  and  early  May,  from  tlie 
same  producers,  as  it  did  in  December 
1920. 

Producers,  who  last  fall  increased  their 
herds  in  order  to  insure  a  satisfactory 
basic  quantity,  have  had  a  continued  im- 
usual  milk  flow.  Early  i)astures  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  su])ply.  In  fact,  con- 
ditions all  through  the  winter  and  spring 
have  been  most  favorable  to  heavy  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  the  i)revailing 
good  prices  paid  for  milk  throughout  the 


im])ossible.  The  l)uying  power  of  the 
l)ublic  has  decreased.  In  many  industrial 
establishments  there  have  l)een  sharj) 
recessions  in  activity.  Plants,  in  some 
cases  have  ix-en  idle  for  months.  Others, 
which,  before  the  war,  were  running  on 
an  ai)i)r(»xiniate  basis  of  GO  to  100  per 
cent,  of  capacity  are  now  operating  on 
a  25  to  50  jMT  cent.  l)asis. 

Labor  troubles,  enil)racing  strikes,  in- 
volving a  vast  army  of  workmen,  in 
Philadelpiiia  alone,  (at  one  period  re- 
cently being  estimated  at  SO.(M)())  and  the 
consequent  non-employment  and  earn- 
ing  power,   have    curtailed,    to    a    large 


Prices  Paid  Producers  Delivered  Philadelphia- 

49I4-192J  4', 

'<  Butterf  at  Milk 

May 

Dec 

ember 

Average  price 

per  year 

Per  «it. 
f.  .).  b. 
Phihi. 

Per  cwt. 
Uee.  Sta. 
50  ni.  zone 

Per  qt. 
f.  o.  b. 
Phila. 

Per  cwt. 
Kec.  Sta. 
50  m.  zone 

Per  qt. 
f.  o.  b. 
i'hila. 

Per  cwt. 
Uec.  Sta. 
50  ni.  zone 

1014 

.04c 

$1.38 

.4.5c 

$1.()1 

.042.5c 

$1.49 

Approx. 

11)1.5 

.04 

1.38 

.04.5 

1.01 

.42,5 

1.49 

Approx. 

11)10 

.04 

1.38 

.0.5:5 

2.07 

.04(> 

1.0,5 

11)17* 

mry 

2.07 

.077,5 

3.11 

.0,5,5 

2.52 

11)18 

.075 

2.6.5 

.102.5 

4.19 

.08.5 

3.38 

1911) 

.08 

3.08 

.09 

3.00 

.08(>.5 

3.45 

11)20** 

.09 

3.61 

.08 

3.09 

.092.5 

3.,53*** 

1U21 

.08 

3.09 

1921 

.002.> 

2.27 

(Present  price  effective  May  18th) 

♦First  prices  quoted 

♦♦Basic  and  suri)lus 

♦♦♦Weighted  average 

by  Inter-State 
plan  effective, 
basic  and  surpli 

Milk  Producers 
IS  prices. 

Assn., 

July,  1917. 

eonditions  and  insure  some  stability  to 
the  market. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  arrive  at  a 
soluti«>n  of  tl»e  problem  in  the  Phila- 
delphia territory,  which  would  be  equit- 
;ible  to  all  concerned.  The  dealer  hud 
to  conqnte  with  low  price  milk  and 
cream  from  outside  low  price  markets. 
The  nuinufacturer  of  milk  products  had 
to  eonq>ete  with  similar  i)roduets  com- 
ing from  teritories  where  low  iirices  were 
paid  i)rotlucers  for  milk  and  the  current 
.suri)lus  in  our  own  producing  districts 
was  increasing  i)y  leaps  and  bounds. 

In  many  of  the  readjustments  in  con- 
nection with  food  prices  the  farmer  has 
had  to  stand  all  the  burden  of  the  de- 
cline. Only  by  co-operative  effort  and 
a  thorough  discussi«m  of  the  facts  and 
information  in  connection  with  sui>ply 
iiid  demand,  were  the  officers  of  the 
Inter-Slate  Milk  Producers  Association 
■  il»le  to  induce  the  milk  distributors  and 
the  manufacturers  to  take  some  share 
of  the  burden  in  the  present  price  ad- 
justment. 

An  eight  hour  conference  i)etween  dis- 
tributors, manufacturers  and  farmers 
rejiresentatives  was  held  on  May  HJth 
to  consider  a  proposed  new  price  basis. 
Distributors     and     manufacturers     from 


quarter  cent  a  quart.  The  manufacturer 
reserved  the  right  to  either  buy  on  the 
basic  and  surj^lus  plan  or  pay  an  ap- 
proximate weighted  average  price  for  all 
milk,  figured  at  that  time  to  be  about 
,i!2.<)5  per  100  pounds,  at  receiving  sta- 
tions on  main  line  roads,  in  the  50  mile 
zone. 

In  terms  of  100  potinds  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone,  the  new 
l)rice  basis  represents  a  reduction  of  prac- 
tically 81  cents  on  the  basic  milk  in- 
stead of  the  equivalent  of  92  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  as  eonq)ared  to  two 
cents  a  qtiart,  whieh  was  originidly  de- 
manded. 

Influences  Which  Forced  the  Decline 

Hriefly,  three  i)rincipal  factors  brought 
about  the  reaction  whieh  forced  prices 
down.  Supply  and  demand  was  prob- 
ably the  chief  factor.  At  this  .season  of 
the  year  comes,  naturally  the  greatest 
flow  of  nnlk.  The  amount  coming  to 
the  market  not  (mly  in  the  Philadelphia 
district,  but  in  practically  all  prinuiry 
markets,  during  the  past  few  numths 
and  i5articularly  early  in  May,  has  been 
greater  by  far  than  last  year.* 

Statistics  available  show  that  the  sur- 
I)lus  n'ceived  by  some  buyers  in  the 
Philadkplda   district  ranged   from  25  to 


past  six  months  and  the  fact  that  milk 
was  a  monthly  cash  crop,  were  further 
iiulucements  toward  greater  production. 
The  elimination  of  the  boarder  cow  or 
low  producer  may  also  have  luul  some 
bearing  on  the  situation.  All  these 
various  factors  contributed  to  a  continu- 
ed large  supply  of  milk,  as  may  be 
noted  from  the  following  table  showing 
conq)arative  receipts  of  milk  and  cream 
in    Philadelphia. 

Milk  Receipts  Philadelphia  in  Quarts 

Milk    Fluid  Cream  Cond.    Milk 

191H     17;J,0()7,0<)T  18,858,480  2,509,080 

1919  190,(i5(i,():}7  20,508,025  4,587,907 

1920  19(),7i2,889  17,228,771  5,782,161 
Conq)aring   the  first    three  numths   of 

1920,  with  those  of  the  same  month  of 
this  year,  we   fmd  the  folowing: 

Fluid    Milk        Cream 

1920  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.  49,09i,()(i7  719,457 
lf)21  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.  50,7  VJ,(i08     1,770,148 

Increase  in  1921  milk  l,()t8,94l  quarts 
Increase  in  1921  cream     1,05(»,()91  quarts 

Consumption  Declines 

I'nder  normal  conditiims  the  increa.sed 

supply    of    niilk    could,    probably,    have 

been  absorbed.    The  readjustment  peru>d 

in  industrial  affairs,  however,  matle  this 


degree,  the  buying  power  of  the  people 
engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  With 
this  decline  in  buying  power,  distributors 
serving  industrial  sections  have  found 
themselves  with  a  large  milk  suri>l»ses, 
which  could  only  be  moved  in  manu- 
factured products  and  at  a  heavy  loss. 

Decreased  buying,  however,  repre- 
sents but  «>ne  cause  for  increased  sur- 
l)lus.  Another  quite  inq)ortant  situation, 
more  direct  in  its  influence,  developed 
in  the  movement  of  low  price  milk  and 
milk  products  into  our  markets  from  out- 
side the  district,  which  has  upset  the 
sale  of  the  natural  surplus  and  which 
has  been  offered  at  prices  far  below  those 
recently  prevailing. 

Outside  Gimpctition 
With  favorable  prices,  which  have  been 
current  in  this  market  for  some  time, 
there  has  been  a  good  opportunity  for  a 
movement  into  the  district,  for  milk 
which  has  been  purchased  at  low  prices 
in  various  territories  outside  the  Phila- 
delphia Milk  Shed.  Fluid  milk,  in  car 
load  lots,  has  been  freely  offered  from 
districts  north  and  west  at  prices  very 
much  below  those  which  prevailed  in 
this  nuirket.  These  offerings  have  not 
(Continued  on  page   7) 
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RICH  OR  POOR  MILK  ? 

By  A.  B.  Waddington 


During  the  past  four  years,  or  war 
liiiM-  ]H'ri<»(l,  fanners  were  not  taken 
to  task  to  any  great  extent  as  to  the 
<Hialily  of  milk.  Not  tliut  the  milk  has 
been  any  better  liian  it  was  four  or  more 
years  ago,  but  rather  because  the  sujjply 
was  siieli  that  distributors  needed  all 
the  milk  they  could  get  and  therefore 
did  not  discriminate  against  milk  of 
poor  quality,  as  they  once  did. 

Twi-nly  years  ago  a  milk  dealer  would 
ctmiiM-l  a  farmer  to  sell  his  cows  and  buy 
others    that    gave,    or   were    siipi)osed    to 
give,  belter  milk.    The  new  etiws  usually 
did   give   better  milk  for  a  time.     They 
ln(pniilly  had  been  driven  around  from 
plae«'  t<»  piaee  by  dealers  and  were  there- 
fore not  (piantity  producers,  and  as  they 
gave  less  milk  than  cows  that  had  been 
home  raised  and  fed  for  ])roduction,  the 
ipiantity    of    milk   they    gave    was    small 
but    of   better   quality.      After   they    had 
been   ftil  and  eared  for  awhile  they  fre- 
(pienflv   were  no  better  than  the  old  cows 
and  often  not  as  good. 

It  was  generally  believed,  at  that  time, 
that  once  was  enough  to  test  a  cow.  If 
she  gave  4  to  ii  per  cent,  butterfat  milk 
she  had  a  reputation  for  a  lifetime  and 
might  be  a  3%  producer  right  along  and 
never  be  su.sijccted. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  found 
on  test  to  give  a  37o  butterfat  milk,  she 
was  likely  to  be  sold  to  the  butcher, 
altiiougli  she  might  have  given  more 
ptnmds  of  butterfat  in  a  year  than  an- 
other higher  testing  cow. 

11  never  occurred  to  the  farniers  gen- 
erally that  the  same  cow  could  give 
bolli  :i  and  i  per  cent,  milk,  nor  were  the 
farnuTS  all  to  blame  for  this  mistake. 
Agricultural  authorities  were  still 
l)reaehing  the  nustaken  idea  that  you 
ct»uld  not  change  a  cows  test  by  changing 
her  feed,  so  farmers  sold  good  cows 
cheap  and  bought  poor  cows  dear. 

We  will  not  make  this  mistake  over 
again,  but  there  is  <me  thing  to  con- 
sider now.  The  time  is  coming  when 
the  dealer  will  discriminate  against  3 
l)er  cent.  milk.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it? 

We  coidd  change  our  cows  around,  if 
we  could  find  enough  cows  and  enotigh 
money  to  j^ay  for  them— which  I  doubt. 
Why  not  change  our  method  of  feeding 
It  .seenifi  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
practical   thing   to    do. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  in  that  your 
herd  gives  a  3%  milk,  you  can't  change 
it  to  4'/.  over  night  by  giving  the  cows 
a  half  peek  of  corn  meal.  You  couldn't, 
in  a  dry  seas<m,  make  little  potatoes 
grow  into  big  ones  by  throwing  water 
on  the  patch  the  day  before  you  dug 
them.  Just  as  you  need  water  on  a 
l)otato  i)atch  before  the  potatoes  were 
l)inchcd  .so  you  should  feed  a  cow  to 
prevent   it   from   giving  poor  milk. 

I  would  suggest  a  feed  like  this:  100 
llts,  corn  n»eal,  100  li)S.  gluten,  and  100 
ll»s.  bran,  or  otiier  light  feed,  or  another 
mixture  like  this:  100  lbs.  old  i)rocess 
linseed  cake,  ^(K)  lbs.  corn  meal  and  200 
lbs.  bran.  When  the  cows  are  on  grass 
try  300  lbs.  corn  meal,  100  lbs.  cotton 
seed  meal  and  300  lbs.  bran.  Almost 
any  light  feed  can  take  the  i)laee  of  bran. 
Mixed  feeds  arc  all  right,  if  they  have 
enough  fat  and  carbohydrates  of  good 
quality,  but  they  mostly  co.st  too  much. 
Have  your  cows  fat  when  they  come 
fresh.  A  fat  cow  will  give  just  as  much 
milk  as  she  would  if  she  were  in  poor 


condition  and  the  butterfat  test  will 
l)e  considerably  higher.  This  higher  test 
will  continue  as  long  as  you  are  able 
to  keep  the  fat  on  her.  Some  cows  are 
naturally  better  than  others  and  nuieh 
depends  upon  the  individual,  although  the 
condition  of  the  cow  is  largely  a  matter 
of  feed. 

One  cause  of  poor  milk  is  the  use  of 
too  much  succulent  feed  such  as  beet 
pulp,  turnips  or  beets.  These  feeds  are 
very  good  in  their  piace,  in  fact,  you 
can  hardly  get  the  largest  milk  flow  in 
winter  without  some  of  them,  even  when 
good  silage  is  available,  but  if  used  to 
excess  they  are  likely  to  make  the  cow 
give  poor  thin  milk  just  as  does  second 
crop  clover,  in  July  and  August. 

As  an  illustration,  suppose  we  take 
two  dairymen,  call  them  A  and  B.  Both 
liave  30  cows,  both  have  good  silage 
and  clover  hay. 

A  feeds  420  pounds  of  ready  mixed 
dairy  feed  for  which  he  pays  $52  per 
ton  or  $10.92  per  day.  He  sells  850 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.27o  at  a  selling 
price  of  $2.81  per  100  pounds  or  $23.88 
for  the  day. 

B  feeds  from  a  nuxture  of  500  pounds 
of  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  100  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
200  pounds  of  bran,  200  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  costing  about  $36.00  per  ton.  He 
feeds  300  pounds  a  day,  costing  $5.40 
per  day.  He  sells  680  pounds  of  milk 
testing  3.7  fat  at  $3.01  per  hundred 
pounds  or  $20.47  for  the  day.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  net  return  based  on  feed 
cost  shows  $2.11  in  favor  of  farmer  B. 
Milk  tests  do  not  stay  the  same  from 
day  to  day,  they  fluctuate  and  as  soon 
as  the  test  drops  yon  are  likely  to  be  in 
trouble. 

If  the  dealer  has  too  much  milk  he 
will  drop  the  low  test  man  and  keep 
the  high  test  man.  Then  the  low  test 
man  is  sure  the  test  is  wrong,  or  that  the 
high  test  man  is  "in  with  the  dealer" 
or  he  mu.st  have  cut  the  price  on  the 
sly   or  something   anyhow. 

Like  as  not  this  low  test  man  is  caus- 
ing the  most  of  his  own  trouble  himself 
and  not  only  that,  but  he  is  actually 
paying  out  probably  several  dollars  a 
day. 

Three  factors,  from  my  observations, 
govern  the  production  of  rich  or  poor 
milk. 

1.  Have  your  cows  fat  when  they 
come  fresh. 

2.  Feed  high  grade  carbohydrates  and 
fat,  such  as  corn  meal,  corn  and  cob  meal, 
or  hominy  together  with  high  grade 
protein,  such  as  oil  meal,  cotton  seed 
meal  and  gluten  meal.  Use  bran  or 
other  light  feed  to  make  the  mixture 
as  light  as  you  want. 

3.  Use,  but  don't  abu.se  the  use  of 
beet  pulp,   beets  and  turnips. 

If  you  woidd  follow  this  general  ad- 
vice, adjusting  it  to  meet  your  individual 
conditions  you  may  not  get  qjute  as 
much  milk,  btit  you  won't  be  seriously 
bothered  with  poor  milk,  and  your 
profits,  which  is  our  ultimate  object,  will 
be  larger. 

Nc)te — The  above  article  is  submitted 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Waddington,  Wood.stown, 
N.  J.  Our  columns  are  open  to  con- 
trary opinions. — Editor. 


IMPORTANT  NATIONAL 

DAIRY  CONFERENCE 


Representatives  from  practically  all  the 
various  dairying  sections  of  the  United 
Slates  met  in  conference  in  Chicago, 
early  in  May,  at  the  call  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus,  to 
consider  matters  of  importance  to  the 
dairy  industry. 

The  attendance,  nund)cring  upwards 
of  250  represented  the  various  ndlk  pro- 
ducers associations,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tions, cheese  and  creamery  associations 
of  the  country. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation was  represented  by  Frank  P. 
Willits,  president  and  H.  D.  Allcbach, 
vice  president,  and  sales  manager. 

Addresses  dealing  with  the  various 
features  of  co-operative  marketing  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  were 
made  by  a  number  of  the  representatives. 
A  representative  of  the  Twin  City 
Milk  Producers  Association,  in  his  ad- 
dress stated  that  there  were  6000  co- 
operative creameries  in  Minnesota  and 
tliat  their  business  amounted  to  $6,000,- 
000  annually.  The  bulk  of  the  butter 
made  in  these  creameries  was,  he  said, 
marketed  in  the  east. 

The  assembly  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  was  recommended  that  the  president 
()f  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion be  requested  to  api>oint  a  commit- 
tee of  eleven  men,  representative  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  United  States, 
with  and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
which  committee  was  to  proceed  to  take 
steps  to  organize  all  the  milk  producers, 
not  already  affiliated  with  some  milk 
organization  and  to  act  in  such  other 
matters  as  the  committee  may  consider 
of  value  in  the  interest  of  producers 
and  consinners. 

The  Capiwr- Volstead  Act,  clarifying 
the  Federal  laws,  so  as  to  clearly  au- 
thorize co-operative  marketing  of  farm 
products  was  endorsed. 

The  manufacture  of  butter  substitutes 
from  vegetable  oils  was  opposed  as  being 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  present  as 
well  as  future  generations. 

The  conference  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  legislation  against  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  so-called  com- 
l)ounds  of  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable 
oils,  commonly  known  as  "filled  milk," 
which  are  sold  as  substitutes  for  and  in 
imitation  of  evaporated  and  condensed 
nulk. 

Over  twenty  states  were  represented 
at  the  conference  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the   industry    at  large   will   be   benefited 


COST  OF  PRODUCING  MILK 

IN  NORTHERN  MARYLAND 


Necessity  is  a  good  foimdation  for  a 
co-operative  organization.  If  the  farmers 
in  your  comuumity  feel  a  need  for  an 
organization  tln-y  will  be  interested  in 
it,  unite  with  it,  support  it.  This  need 
may  sIkjw  itself  in  a  lack  of  marketing 
facilities  or  unsatisfactory  marketing 
conditions. 


Market  milk  cost  on  the  average  33.2 
cents  per  gallon,  $3.86  per  100  pounds, 
and  $213.13  per  cow  per  year  ()n  94 
northern  Maryland  farms  surveyed  n- 
cently  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  co-operatton  with  the 
University  of  Maryland.  A  prcmltminary 
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Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm 
Economics,  shows  that,  with  an  average 
sale  price  of  34.2  cents  per  gallon,  48  of 
the  84  fafmers,  or  61  pef  Cent.,  failed 
to  make  a  profit  over  the  book  Cost,  with 
all  feed  and  labor  charged  at  full  cur- 
rent rates. 

The  average  number  of  cows  on  the 
farms  surveyed  was  18.2  and  the  annual 
production  varied  from  less  than  4,(M)0 
pounds  to  over  8,000  pounds  with  an 
average  for  all  cows  of  6,074.  Practically 
all  of  the  milk  in  question  was  shipped, 
either  to  Washington  or  Baltimore. 

Of  the  total  Cost  of  production,  about 
one-half  ($121.38  per  cow)  was  for  feed, 
56.6  i>er  cent  of  this  being  farm  grown. 
Grain  fed  totalled  2,259  pounds  per  cow 
per  year,  512  pounds  of  this  being  grown 
on  the  farm.  Hay  fed  totalled  1,793 
pounds,  practically  all  home  grown.  Man 
labor  per  cow  totalled  291  hours,  horse 
labor  29  hours. 

These  figures  for  feed  and  labor  ex- 
penditures, in  pounds  and  hours,  are 
considered  of  greater  importance  than  the 
costs  as  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
since  the  former  do  not  fluctuate  greatly 
from  year  to  year,  and  may  be  taken 
as  basic  in  estimating  the  cost  of  milk 
production  in  the  region  surveyed. 

A  farm  business  analysis,  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  cost  studies,  brings  out 
in  a  striking  way  the  relation  between 
cost  of  milk  production  and  farm  in- 
come. It  was  found  that  the  labor  in- 
comes of  15  farms  with  comparatively 
low  milk  costs,  averaged  $1,448  higher 
than  those  of  15  farms  with  compara- 
tively high  costs. 


DEERFIELD  LOCAL 
A  meeting  of  the  Deerfield  Local, 
Deerfield  Street,  New  Jersey,  was  held 
on  May  23rd,  with  an  attendance  of  up- 
wards of  100  members.  Frank  O.  Ware, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  presided. 

Considerable  di.scussion  was  given  to 
the  question  of  hauling,  weighing  and 
the  new  plan  of  .selling  milk  by  test, 
which  has  been  recently  become  effective 
at  the  receiving  stations  at  which  the 
nuMubers  of  this  local  deliver  milk,  due 
to  a  change  in  ownership  of  the  receiv- 
ing station. 

Frederick  Shanglc,  treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Association  made  and  inter- 
esting address  in  which  he  explained  at 
length  the  condition  of  the  milk  market 
in  general  and  of  this  district  in  partic- 
ular. 


CLEAN  MILK 


By  this  time  every  member  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
as  well  as  many  dairymen  who  are  not 
members  have  received,  through  the 
mails  a  copy  of  the  Pami)hlet  "Clean 
Milk,"  which  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council. 
If  you  have  not  received  your  copy,  drop 
us  a  card  and  we  will  nudl  you  one. 

"Clean  Milk"  in  a  brief  but  to  the 
point  manner  tells  you  what  can  be  ilone, 
at  little  expense,  toward  i)roducing  milk 
that  will  be  cleaner,  safer  and  nuirc  pal- 
atable to  the  consumer.  Following  the 
suggestions  laid  down  will  save  you 
money.  It  will  save  you  many  a  can 
of  sour  milk  during  the  heated  term  of 
the  year. 

The  consuming  public  is  becoming 
more  and  more  critical  of  its  milk  stii)ply. 
It  insists  on  clean,  wholesome  nulk,  ami 
if  we  expect  to  benefit  by  our  advertis- 
ing cami)aign  in  increasing  the  C(U»- 
sumpti(m  of  nulk  and  nulk  products,  il 
will  be  necessary  that  they  be  furnished 
with  a  quality  of  milk  that  will  appeal 
to  them. 

Head  "Clean  Milk"  carefully,  and  ap- 
l)ly  the  various  simple  rules  in  caring 
for  your  milk  supply.  It  will  repay  you 
many  times  over.  This  phamphlet  is 
the  first  step  in  an  aggresive  cami>aign 
that  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Coiuieil, 
toward  bettering  the  luilk  supply  uf  the 
country. 


GOOD  MANAGEMENT  ESSENTIAL 

TO  CO-OPERATIVE  MARKETING 

Competent  Manager  Keystone  to  Any  Business 


Specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment t)f  Agriculture  urge  constantly 
the  established  of  uniform  standards  for 
farm  products,  and  declare  that  if  the.se 
standards  are  maintained,  <mce  they  have 
been  adopted,  the  conlidence  ot  the  pub- 
lic will  be  established,  and  the  success 
of  co-operative  marketing  more  generally 
assured.  Too  many  organizations  are 
brought  into  being  as  a  result  of  en- 
thusiasm created  by  ai)peals  to  prejudice 
antl  by  misccmception.  The  proper  foun- 
datiim  is  through  a  well-recognized  need 
for  an  organization. 

"Co-operative   principles,"    says    a   co- 
op«'rative    sjjeeialist    of    the    Bureau    of 
M.irkets,  "uuist  be  adhered  to  in  the  or- 
ganization   and    operation     of     farmers' 
marketing    associations.        The    farmers 
Ihem.selves   cannot    be  expected    to   have 
a   vital    interest  in   a    marketing  organi- 
zation   oi)erated    f«)r    the    profit    of,    and 
controlled  by  a  few  persons.    Such  an  or- 
^.inizalion  should  be  oper- 
ited    <»f    course,    to    effect 
savings  and  to  render  serv- 
ice, antl  nt)t  to  earn  profits 
for     distributi(»n     as     divi- 
den<ls  on   nu)ney   invested. 
A    fair   rate  of   interest   is 
gr.inted    to  the  capital    in- 
veste«l  l>y  the  nu-mbers  and 
the   remainder  of  any  sur- 
j)bis      to     be      distributed 
shi>uld    he    divided    in    ac- 
cordance   with    patronage, 
that     is,     the     auu)unt     of 
liusiness     transacted     with 
tlie    organizatitm. 
Without  Loyalty  Co-opera- 
tion Will  Fail 
"The    membersliip    should 
l»e  ojien   to  i)ro(lueers  only 
who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  facilities,  and 
I  here  should  be  safeguards 
to    prevent    the   ownership 
and    control    of   the  enter- 
l>rise   from   falling   into   the   hands  of  a 
few  persons.     The  success  of  the  entire 
effort   depends    upon   the  loyalty    of  the 
members    and   their  interest   in   the   or- 
ganization, the  high  standards  they  main- 
tain,   and    their    distinct    understanding 
that  as  a  business  association  it  should 
be  managed   by  a  man  or  men  able  to 
earn     a    dignified     compensation.       Dis- 
loyalty  has  caused   the   failure  of   more 
than   one  co-operative  organization,  and 
it  is  a  weakness  which  can  be  remedied 
only  by  the  members  themselves. 

"The  nuina<?er,  of  course,  is  the  key- 
st(me  supporting  the  business.  The 
salary  offered  him  should  attract  high- 
class  ability  as  in  any  business  looking 
to  success,  and  he  should  have  authority 
to  support  his  work.  An  entire  business 
can  be  ruined  by  an  incompentent  man- 
ager at  its  head. 

"A  co-operative  marketing  association 
may  be  likened  to  a  typewriter,  which 
is  a  very  efficient  machine,  but  useless 
until  you  have  some  one  compentent  to 
(.l)erate  it.  The  success  of  co-operative 
marketing  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
obtaining  a  sufficient  volume  of  business, 
obesrving  true  co-operative  principles, 
employing  capable  management,  having 
thoroughly  modem  business  methods,  and 
finally,  loyal   mend)ership." 

Steady  Growth  Tends  to  Success 
Men  who  have  traveled  in  every  part 
i>f  the  United  States  observing  the  work 


of  co-operative  organizations  of  various 
kiiuis,  l)elieve  that  the  success  of  wide- 
sjjread  co-operative  marketing  may  be 
endangered  through  a  poorly  conceived 
hope  or  expectation  that  a  hard  and  fast 
organization  or  producers  will  make  it 
possible  to  .sell  anything  and  everything 
at  a  i)redetermined  i)riee  without  regard 
to  ({iiality  or  conditions.  This  is  a 
dangerous  attitude  to  assume. 

Men  who  have  given  close  attention  to 
the  subject  declare  that  there  is  a  wide- 
si)read  feeling  that  it  is  po.ssible  to  rev- 
olutionize coi!ii)letely  the  entire  system 
of  marketing  and  attain  success  from  the  | 
outset.  Tiiis,  of  course,  is  impossible . 
because  it  is  necessary  to  build  upon 
a  solid  foundation  and  to  work  out  the 
many  i)roblems  involved  carefully. 
Steady,  substantial,  and  healthy  gn)wth 
tends  to  permanency  and  success. 

No  one  should  believe  that  because  he 
is  a  member  of  a  certain  co-operative  as- 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  INTER- 

STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

Educational  Work  in  Full  Swing 


The  work  of  the  Dairy  Council  has 
broadened  very  considerably  during  the 
l)ast  month.  II  has  also  been  possible 
to  obtain  S(Miie  data  showing  the  value 
of  the  educational  work  from  a  health 
standpoint,  in  the  campaign  looking 
low  aril  inc  grcuicr  cuiisumptiun  «»  miti^ 
and   milk  jjroducts. 

A  statistical  report  from  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Cornell,  Medical  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
shows  that  of  the  73G  children  in  nu- 
trition classes,  505  have  gained  in 
weight,  averaging  eight-tenths  of  a 
pound  during  Ai)ril.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  10  pounds  per  year  and  is  twice  the 
normal  gain,  as  over  half  the  children 
were  under  eleven  years  of  age. 

The  above  figures  include  five  classes 
of  tubercular  children,  which  logically 
should  have  been  kei)t  as  a  separate 
group.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  about 
one  half  of  the  nutrition  cla.sses  w«'re 
organized   in  the  month  of   March,  and 
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Dairy  Barn  at  Pennsylvania  State  Agricultural  College,  State  College,  Pa. 


sociation,  unusual  prices  are  assured. 
Too  many  seem  to  think  that  co-opera- 
tion is  an  end  rather  than  a  possible 
means. 


SAUCON  LOCAL 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Saucon 
Local  was  held  at  the  Park  Hotel,  Heller- 
town,  Pa.,  Tuesday  evening.  May  10th. 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  presi- 
dent, Titus  Hottel,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  and  after  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  introduced  Mr.  R.  W. 
Balderston,  secretary  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association,  who  made 
an  address  concerning  the  general  milk 
market.  A.  A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Milk 
Producers  Review,  also  spoke. 

Following  reports  of  various  commit- 
tees, a  discussion  covering  the  local  milk 
market  was  held. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Titus  Hottel,  Centre  Valley,  Pa.;  Vice 
President,  C.  M.  Wilhelm;  Secretary, 
Homer  S.  Wentz,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  R.  3, 
and  Treasurer,  Nathan  Dorney,  Centre 
Valley,  Pa. 


The  proper  cooling  of  your  milk  after 
milking  and  keeping  it  cool  until  it 
reaches  the  receiving  .staticm  will  save 
you  many  a  can  of  sour  milk  during  the 
heated  term.  Milk  cans  used  for  ship- 
ping milk  direct  had  best  be  jacketed. 


many  physical  defects,  such  as  adenoids 
and  carious  teeth,  were  corrected  as  the 
first  step,  with  an  accompanying  temp- 
orary upset  to  the  children  and  loss  of 
weight  also,  the  gain  in  weight,  both 
actual  and  including  the  factor  of  cloth- 
ing, is  not  so  great  in  the  spring  months 
as  in  the  fall  and  winter  because  of  the 
advent  of  warm  weather.  Children  are 
weighed  with  their  coats  and  shoes  off, 
but  their  other  clothing  naturally  be- 
comes somewhat  lighter  with  the  ap- 
proach of  summer. 

Even  better  figures  are  expected  when 
the  report  for  May  is  available. 

The  Fairy  Play 

Miss  Hilda  Kuchman,  the  director  of 
the  Fairy  Play,  now  has  a  corps  of  sev- 
eral assistants  to  aid  in  putting  on  the 
production 

The  play  is  meeting  with  unquestion- 
able success  and  is  creating  great  inter- 
est, not  only  in  our  own  territory,  but 
on  the  part  of  representatives  from  other 
cities.      Representatives   from  Baltimore, 
Md.,    Milwaukee,   Wis.,   and    New    York 
City,    have   been   in    attendance   at   per- 
'  iormances  in  this  city  and  expect  to  put 
'  on   the  play   in  their  respective  cities. 
Representatives   from    Pittsburgh    and 
other  distant  cities  are  planning  to  see 
the  play  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  field 
covered  up  to  May  20. 


At  present  j^lans  are  under  way  for 
performances  at  liie  FHrness,  SIttle  and 
Kinsey  schools  in  Philadelphia.  At  the 
Steele  school,  jjert'ormances  will  be  given 
on  tiiree  different  days.  The  east  of  the 
Fiirness  seliool  has  ju'rformed  Iwfore 
marly  10,000  juTSons. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  conm-elion 
with  Health  Week,  June  (MOth,  ])erforiii- 
aiices  are  to  be  given  afteriKaui  and  even- 
ing. 

With   the  aiiiiroaeliing  school   holidays 
the  i)lays   will    Ite   y:i\rii   in   oui-of-doors, 
in  play  grounds  and  e  tuimunily  centers. 
Wilmington   Campaign 
During  the  week  .lune  (i-10,  the  Inter- 
state   Dairy    Coimeil    will    lake    i)ail     in 
what     is     teniu-d    "Health 
Week"     co-operating    wilh 
the    Delaware    Child    Wel- 
fare   CcMumissioii    and    liie 
city  departments  of  Ibaltii 
and  Isdueation,    The  l"'airy 
l)lay    will    be   giv«-n    in    six 
different  schools  by  (bffer- 
ent  casts  and  will  be  x'ww- 
ed  in  tin-  afternoons  alone 
by    at    least     20,0(K)    ehild- 
ren.        levelling      perform- 
ances will  be  given  for  the 
benefit      of      adults      wilh 
speakers     from     tiie    Child 
Welfare   Association,  St.ile 
Kxt«'nsion  Service  and  the 
School  «»f  Nurses,  and  it  is 
believ.-d    that    fully    l(KMMK) 
pcoi)le   will    be    reaehe«l    in 
this  cami)aign. 
Clean  Milk  Campaign 
The    Plulatleli>iiia    Inter- 
state   Dairy    Council    will 
inaugurate     its     campaign 
for  "Clean  Milk"  in  Juniata  county.  Pa., 
with  meetings  and  demonstrations  during 
the    week    June    G-10. 

Newton  S.  Gottshall,  field  man  for 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associ- 
ation, will  be  attached  to  the  Dairy 
Council  for  this  work. 

Meetings  will  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
and  local  units  of  the  Inter-State  A.s.st)- 
ciation.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
will  co-operate  with  representative 
speakers  on  economics  and  nutrition. 
Practical  demonstrations  of  .sediment 
tests,  showing  clean  and  dirty  milk  will 
be  made.  Motion  picture  films  and  lan- 
tern slides  will  be  shown.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  at  least  one  county-wide 
meeting,  but  meetings  will  be  held  daily, 
both  afternoon  and  evening.  This  cam- 
paign it  is  believed  will  greatly  aid  the 
dairymen  not  only  in  the  prodiictiim  of 
high  grade  milk  and  will  also  .serve  as 
a  mean  sof  education  as  to  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food. 


NEW  YORK  PRICES 

The  League  has  announced  the  follow- 
ing price  basis  for  June,  based  on  three 
per  cent,  milk,  in  the  200  mile  zone. 
Class  I  .$1.95;  Cla.ss  II  $1.55,  and  Class 
III  $1.60,  per  hundred  pounds.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  .'15  cents  a  hun- 
dn-d  pounds  for  Class  I,  55  cents  for 
Class  II  and  30  cents  for  Class  II  milk. 
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rcdiu-tion  would  li.ivt-  l»vn  (l.it  two  ccnis 
|(»   the  pnuliu'cr. 

Fi}iiir<-  out  wli.it  nuans.  Tlu-re 
i.s  a  (lirtVniu'c  in  tlii-  i)ro(lu('ers  favor  oi 
:\  cent  a  (luart  (tr  prad it-ally  11  t'l-nt.s  per 
hundred  jyounds  on  your  ba.sic  quantity 
of  milk.  Tlii.s  i.s  worthy  of  yonr  care- 
ful, consistent  thought. 


I'riiKcil    bv    Hdrac-    F.    'rpmi>l«> 
Wfst   ClifsltT.    I'a. 
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EMtorial 


Prices  paid  milk  producers  have  been 
lowered.  Beginning  with  May  IHlh,  the 
consumer  in  the  IMiiladelphia  market 
l)ays  two  cents  a  quart  less  for  liis  milk. 
The  producer  gets  1^  cents  or  81  cents 
p«T  hundred  pounds  less  than  was  paid 
during  the  fust  half  of  May.  It  looks 
like  a  radical  reduction,  but  before  you 
jump  at  conclusions  read  carefully  the 
article  printed  on  page  one  of  this  issue. 
Before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  situation  we  must  con- 
sider the  conditions  from  all  angles.  Thif 
we  have  tried  to  present  to  our  readers 
in  the  article  mentioned,  which  covers 
a  full  analysis  of  the  case. 

There  was  an  abnormal  increase  in  sur- 
plus, why? 

Prices  were  higher  than  elsewhere  and 
production  was  carried  to  the  limit.  We 
might  have  weathered  it,  but  over  high 
prices  attracted  sellers  in  outside  low 
price  territories.  Milk  and  cream  could 
be  shipped  from  distant  points,  laid  down 
in  our  markets  at  prices  away  below  what 
our  distributors,  wholesalers  or  manu- 
facturers could  meet,  even  with  the 
basic  and  surplus  plan,  and  continue  t( 
pay  high  prices  for  milk. 

Sales    of    low    price    milk    and    cream 
were  almost  of  daily  occurrence.     Whih 
our  own  natural  surplus— already  greatlj 
increased,  remained  unsold  and  piled  up 
Butter  prices   fell  off   sharply.     Manj 
distributors,  wholesalers   and    manufact- 
urers  were  not  eqtiipped   to   nuike   high 
grade  butter  nor  had  they  an  established 
trade    for     their     butter— seldom     could 
they  get  a  high  score  and  often  had  to 
take  sacrifice  prices  to  move  the  surplus 
when  worked  into  butter. 

S<nnething  had  to  give  way— and  it 
did.  A  price  basis  to  ftt  the  existinj 
conditions  was  evolved— how  long  it  will 
continue  in  force  depends  entirely  on  the 
ctmditions  confronting  the  market.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  weather  conditions 
during  the  next  few  nu)nths  and  nobody 
has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  weather. 
Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  without 
co-operative  effort,  without  the  hard 
work  and  insistence  of  the  officers  and 
executive  committee  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk    Producers    Association,   the    price 


Lower  selling  prices  of  milk  mean 
clo.ser  observations  of  production  costs. 
While  tiu'  lower  prices  of  feed  and  some 
retliielion  in  labor  costs  have  been  effec- 
tive -the  fanner  will  again  have  to  turn 
his  attention  to  mechanical  appliances  to 
bring  even  h>wer  pn)duction  costs.  Labor 
has  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  jn-ices  received  for  farm  products, 
rherefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
carefully  into  labor  saving  devices  as  a 
means  of  lowering  costs. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  of  the 
dairy  farmer  is  the  milking  of  his  cows 
:U>5  days  in  the  year,  twice  a  day  at  least. 
Cood  hand  milkers  are  none  to  plentiful. 
Much  of  the  cow's  productive  ability  de- 
pends on  the  milker  and  in  no  other 
industry  is  the  producer  so  dependent  on 
tiic  human  clement. 

While  we  are  not  in  any  way  interest- 
ed in  any  class  of  milking  machines,  it  is 
no  doubt  true  that  this  appliance  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized  as  a 
time  and  labor  saver  in  dairying.  There 
is  (me  dominant  factor  in  connection 
with  the  milking  machine — and  it  ap- 
l)lics  to  every  make— and  that  is  care  and 
cleanliness.  To  operate  successfully,  the 
api)aratus  must  be  kept  in  order,  and  to 
l)r«»duce  marketal)le  milk  it  must  be  kept 
clean. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on 
these  two  factors  if  the  milking  ma- 
chine is  to  be  successfully  operated. 
Without  their  observance  a  dairy  can- 
not be  successfully  operated. 

It  has  be<'n  i)retty  generally  substan- 
tiated that  the  dairyman  can  average  a 
greater  i)roduction  of  milk,  and  better 
success  with  his  herd  with  the  use  of  a 
milking  machine,  than  can  be  accomp- 
lished with  the  every  day  run  of  hand 
milkers. 

In  these  days  of  close  economy  the 
l)roi)osition  is  worthy  of  attention  and 
careful  consideration. 


has  just  been  prominently  brought  to 
tlie  atlentiiin  of  the  milk  ])r()ducers  in 
tills  market. 

One  does  not  have  to  ask  how  far  the 
tinorganized  dairyman  would  have  got- 
ten in  the  i)ast  war  readjustment  of 
milk  i)rices.  One  does  not  have  to  guess 
at  it.  The  evidence  is  prominently  be- 
fore us. 

It  has  been  definitely  stated  that  one 
(h.llar  and  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  or  approxi- 
mately 2  1/5  to  2  li/l  cents  a  quart  is 
being  paid  for  milk  in  nearby  unorgan- 
ized territory.  Milk  and  cream  from  dis- 
tricts outside  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed 
have  l)een  offered  at  prices  far  below 
those  which  were  regularly  paid  in  this 
market. 

In  most  organized  territories  reduc- 
tions have  been  orderly  and  in  conformity 
with  conditions  within  the  market  and 
the  trade  generally. 

In  other  words  the  dairy  farmer  was 
l)aid  all  that  was  possible  for  his  pro- 
duct, in  view  of  supply  and  demand  and 
in  conformity  with  fair  competition  and 
business  principles. 

It  pays  to  organize — sec  to  it  that  your 
neighbor  comes  along.  We  need  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  as  well  as  yours. 


The  unorganized  farmer  has  absolutely 
no  control  over  his  markets.  He  must 
take  what  prices  he  may  be  offered  and 
i)e  satished.  On  the  whole  this  has  been 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  tremendous 
decline  in  prices  of  all  farm  products 
since  the  war. 

Some  readjustment  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. No  one  could  deny  that,  but  in 
many  cases  it  was  the  uncalled  for,  un- 
warranted declines  that  hurt. 

The   organized   farmer — and    in    many 
cases    the    partially    organized    farmer- 
has    been   al)le    to   avoid    some   of   these 
sliarp  declines.     In  many  cases,  particu- 
larly   in    the    partially    organized    class, 
an  orderly  decline  has  been  difficult  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  the  producers  were 
not    solidly    organized,    or    thought    too 
little  of  their  organization.     Many  farm- 
ers,    through     indifference,     neglect     or 
some   other  reason  have   not  joined   the 
various   organizations,    do    not    help    in 
the      betterment      movement,      although 
profiting  just  as  fully  as  those  who  have 
th«ir  shoulder  to  the  wheel.    This  should 
not  be.     For  the  best  interest  of  every 
l)roducer  he  should  become  affiliated  with 
his    local    farmer    co-operative.      In    the 
strength  of  the  local  should  be  found  the 
strength   and  sui)i)ort  of  the  parent  or- 
ganization. 
The    full    true    value    of   co-operation 


THE  BALTIMORE 

MILK  SITUATION 

During  the  month  of  June  the  price 
of  V/o  milk  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  will  be  2Cc 
pre  gallon,  and  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer will  be  12c  per  quart  and  7c  per 
pint.  This  is  a  drop  of  eight  cents  per 
gallon  to  the  consumer  and  four  cents  to 
the  farmer,  the  dealer  and  producer  each 
standing  a  loss  of  four  cents  per  gal- 
lon. 

The  price  of  suqilus  milk— that  is  the 
amount  which  each  shipper  produces 
al)Ove  his  fall  average— has  been  reduced 
six  cents  per  gallon  from  la.st  month, 
which  now  means  a  selling  price  of  four- 
teen cents  per  gallon. 

The  cause  of  this  reduction  in  price 
was  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
nearly  markets  and  the  drop  in  the  price 
of  butter. 

The  supply  of  milk  is  greater  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year,  due  to  the 
early  summer  pasture  and  to  the  fact 
tlic  cool  weather  which  we  have  had  has 
greatly  curtailed  the  consumption  of 
dairy  products. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  peak 
of  the  surplus  is  over  and  that  a  few 
weeks  of  seasonable  weather  will  greatly 
strengthen  our  market. 

Our  publicity  wwork  is  being  carried 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  City  with  very 
good  results.  Demonstrations  of  different 
kinds  are  being  held  weekly  and  more 
and  more  people  are  learning  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food. 

We  expect  the  reduction  in  price  to 
the  consumer  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
milk  and  are  working  to  have  the  ])ro- 
l)rietors  of  lunch  rooms  and  hotels  to 
lower  the  price  of  milk  to  patrons,  and 
to  have  them  serve  a  larger  portion  for 
the  price  they  are  now  charging.  If  we 
can  have  all  the  lunch  rooms  .serve  a 
l)int  of  milk  instead  of  half  pint,  which 
they  now  do,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards taking  care  of  our  sun'h'sh  milk. 

D.  G.  Harry 
President,    Maryland    State    Dairymen's 
Association. 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  niiinlicr  of  transf«'rs  from  one  milk 
buyer  to   another  have   kept  the  officials 
very    busy   during  the    month.     The   in- 
crease in  the  supply  residted  in  the  l.iy- 
ing  off  of  quite  a  large  number  (»f  pro- 
diincers,     partictdarly     by     the     smidler 
dcaU'rs,    who,    having    more    milk    than 
they   could    handle,  simjjly   notified   ])r()- 
ducers  to  siisi)cnd   shii)inent.     This   was 
more  i)arlicul.irly  the  case  early  in   May 
when    high    jirices    prevailed    and    cheap 
luiiK   was    being    fim^    «>in  iv»«,   a!.  •    :•"" 
l)lus   milk   went    begging  on   the   various 
city  receiving  platforms. 

There  has  been  the  usual  number  of 
meetings  of  locals  in  various  i)arts  of  the 
territory,  many  of  which  have  been  at- 
tended by  one  or  more  of  the  association 
officials. 

The  excutive  committee  has  had  sev- 
eral meetings,  the  mo.st  important  of 
which  was  the  price  conference  which 
was  held  on  May  ICth. 

The    advisal)ility    of    a    campaign    to 
bring   the    membership    of    the    various 
locals    up    to    UK)   per   cent,    strength    in 
membership   has    luen    under   discu.ssicm 
by  the  executive  committee.     Plans   are 
being  considered  Utr  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign   that    should    add    at    least    2000 
members   to  the  rolls  in  territories  that 
are   already   organized.     This   is  an    im- 
])ortant    work    and    should    have   the    in- 
terest   and    suiMM>rt    of    every    member. 
Some    field   work    in    this    connection    is 
already    untU-r    way    and    plans   to   inau- 
gurate a   real  drive  are  in  formation. 

Ctmsiderable  interest  has  l)een  taken 
in  the  work  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  ahtng  lines  of  educational  work 
and  the  development  of  an  increa.sed  con- 
sumption of  milk.  This  subject  is  treat- 
ed at  length  in  another  column. 

The  increase  in  membershij)  in  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
during  May  totaled  KW. 


Father— "What  do  you  want  to  build  a 
dog  kennel  for?     You   havn't  a  dog.'' 

S„n— "No,  but  I  prayed  for  one  last 
night." 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers  A.ssociation  will 
meet  in  the  association  offices,  721  Heed 
Building,  Philadelphia,  on  W'cdnesday, 
June  16th  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
national  and  local  market  situation  as 
well  as  the  other  important  matters 
will  be  discussed. 


SURPLUS  BASIS  FOR  JNUE 

SAME  AS  MAY 

Because   of   the    continued    iiroducticm 

of  the  unusual  quantity  of  milk  due  to 

the    exceptional    conditions    during    the 

past   spring   for  heavy   milk  production 

and  because  of  the  break  in  the  price  of 

butter  and  the  slump  in  cheese  prices,  a 

further  ccmference  to  adjust  the  suriilus 

percentage   to  apply  for  June   was   held 

on  June  6th,   when   it  was  decided  that 

in  view  of  conditicms,  the   10  per  cent. 

which,  on  the  basic  and  surplus  plan,  was 

to  be  added  to  the  basic  amount  of  milk 

shipped,    be    waived    for    the    month    of 

June. 


Pennsylvania  State  Dairy  Herd 

Makes  Excellent  Record 

That  the  milk  supply  from  the  dairy 
herd  can  be  greatly  increased  by  careful 
supervision  over  the  health,  breeding, 
feeding  and  stable  management  of  the 
herd,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  siqiervision  over  the  herds  at  the 
various  state  institutions. 

The  Wernersville  herd  consists  of 
forty-six  cows  and  during  the  past  year 
these  cows  i)roduccd  2i)iK2(ili.Ci  ixninds  of 
milk,  an  average  of  (».505  pounds  per  cow 
for  the  year. 


LATEST    MARKET   PRICES 


MAY  MILK  PRICES 
Owing  to  the  change  in  prices  effective 

May  J8th,  two  sets  of  basic  prices 
are  quoted  to  cover  the  month 

The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  Purchasing 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  be- 
came enectlve  with  January.  under  tnis 
plan  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
aunng  octooer,  November  and  uecembeir, 
1920,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and 
is  'aid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantitv  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid  packed 
crcanicr"  butter  N?'"'  VnrV  filty  plus  20  per 
cent. 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to  an- 
other after  .Jaauarv  1st.  are  considered  as 
naving  forfeited  tlieir  basic  standard  and 
when  taken  on  by  other  buyers  are  rated  at 
a  50  per  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 
basis. 

Pricts  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
bv  market   conditions 
T'.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 

From  theso  prices  one  cent  per  40  cents 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  de- 
dueled  by  the  buyer,  whieh  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  truned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter-Stato  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publirity  eampaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission from  the  members  of  the  Tnter-Stnte 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
May   1st  to   17th 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  40 
quarts  113  per  rent,  of  40  quarts  phis  3  per 
cent,  war  tux.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  added 
or  deducted  for  eacli  tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
liutterfat    iihove   or   helow   3    per   cent. 

RECEIVING  STATION  PEICES 
May  18tb  to  Slst 
And  until  further  advised 
Less  Freight   and  Receiving   SUtion   Charges 
Freight  Rates        Basic  Quantity 
46  qts.  113%  of  price 

40  qts.  freight      per  100   lbs. 
Miles       plus  4%  war  tax  3% 

1   to   10  Incl.  .27  ^infi 

11   to  20      "  .285  1.94 


Test 
Per  Cent. 

3. 

3.1 

3  2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4..'> 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


Basic 
Price 
per 
100  lbs. 

$3.28 
3.32 
3.30 

s.4n 

8.44 
8.48 
8.52 
8.50 
3.60 
8.64 
8.68 
8.72 
8.76 
3.80 
8.84 
8.88 
8.92 
3.00 
4.00 
4.04 
4.08 


Basic 
Price 
per  quart 

7.1 
7.2 
7.3 
7.4 
7.5 
7.0 
7.05 
.7 
.8 
.9 


7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

8.1 

8.2 

8.3 

8.35 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 


Price  for  all 
milk  above 
the  Basic 
Quanity 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 

5.0 

5.7 


May  18th 
P.  O.  B. 

8.  $2.47 

3.1  2.51 

3.2  2.55 

3.3  2.59 

8.4  2.03 

8.5  2.07 

8.6  2.71 

3.7  2.75 

3.8  2.79 

3.9  2.83 

4.  2.87 
4.1  2.91 
4  2  2.95 
4  3  2.99 
4  4  3.03 
4;5  3.07 

4.6  3.11 

4.7  3.15 

4.8  3.19 

4.9  3.23 

5.  3.27 
When  the  milk  is  not 


to  Slst,  1921 

Philadelphia 

5.35  3.7 

5.45  8.8 

5.55  8.9 

5.65  4. 

5.75  4.1 

5.85  4.2 

5.9  4.3 

5.95  4.4 

6.05  4.5 
6.15  4.0 
6.25  4.7 
6.35  4.8 
6.45  4.9 
6.55  5. 

6.6  5.1 
6.65  5.2 
6.75  5.3 
6.85  5.4 
6.95  5-5 
7.05  5.6 
7.15  5.7 

tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 


Philadelphia  is  6  1  /4  cents  per  quart 

BECEIVINO  STATION  PRICES 
May  1st  to  17th 
Less  Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  POunds  which 
amount,  toRethor  with  one  cent  Per  100 
pounds,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  by  each  >uyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  publicity  <:»"Pa'8";,  *^" 
vertisine  the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
Uon  of  dairy  products.  The  usual  commission 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-Sta  e  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
Basie 


Milee 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

l.M 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Quanity 
price  per 
100  lbs. 
B% 
$2.77 
2.75 
2.78 
2.72 
2.70 
2.68 
2.67 
2.66 
2.64 
2.63 
2.62 
2.61 
2.60 
2.58 
2.57 
2.56 
2.55 
2.54 
2.58 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.49 
2.48 
2.47 
2.46 
2.46 
2.45 
2.44 
2.48 


Price    per    100 
surplus    milk    at 
receiving  points 
Test  <?J, 


lbs. 
»U 


3. 

3.1 

8.2 

8.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


$1.16 
1.20 
1.24 
1.28 
1.32 
1.36 
1.40 
1.44 
1.48 
1..52 
1.50 
1.00 
1.64 
1.68 
1.72 
1.76 
1.80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 


31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to  40  " 

to  50  " 

to  60  " 

to   70  '« 

to  80  " 

to  90  " 

to   100  " 

to   110  " 

to   120  " 

to   130  " 

to   140  " 

to   150  " 

to   160  " 

to   170  •' 

to   180  " 

to   190  " 

to  200  " 

to  210  " 

to  220  " 

to  230  " 

to  240  '' 

to  250  " 

to  260  " 

to  270  " 

to  280  " 

to  290  " 

to  300  " 


.32 

.34 

.355 

.369 

.38 

.396 

.408 

.418 

.43 

.44 

.450 

.406 

.48 

.488 

.50 

.508 

.52 

.53 

.54 

.55 

.558 

.565 

.579 

.579 

.59 

.60 

.61 


JUNE  PRICES 
F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 
Basic  Price 

per 

100  lbs. 
$2.47 

2.51 

2.55 

2.59 

2.63 

2.67 

2.71 

2.75 

2.79 

2.83 

2.87 

2.91 

2.95 

2.99 

3.03 

3.07 

3.11 

8.15 

8.19 

3.23 

3.27 
milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o. 
ciphia  is  6  1/4  cents  per  quart 


Test 
Per  cent. 

3. 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 
When  the 

Philad 

RECEIVING  STATION  BASIC    PRICES 

FOR   JUNE 

Less   Freight  and   Receiving  Station   Charges 


1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.80 
1.85 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.79 
1.77 
1.70 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.08 
1.07 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 
1.64 
1.63 
1.62 


Basic  Price 
per 
quart 
$5.35 
5.45 
5.55 
5.05 
5.75 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
0.05 
6.15 
6.25 
6.35 
6.45 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.75 
6.85 
6.05 
7.05 
7.15 


Miles 

1    to   10   incl 

11   to  20      " 

21   to   30      " 

31    to   40      " 

41   to   50      " 

51    to   00      " 

01    to   70      " 

71    to   80      " 

81    to   90      " 

91    to   100    " 

101    to   110    " 

111    to   120    " 

121    to   130    " 

131    to    140    " 


141 
151 


to   150 
to   100 


161  to  170 
171  to  ISO  " 
181  to  190  " 
191  to  200  " 
211  to  220  " 
221  to  230  " 
231  to  240  " 
241  to  250  " 
251  to  200  " 
201  to  270  " 
271  to  280  " 
281  to  290  " 
291   to  300    " 


plus  4f/„  war  tax 
.27 
.285 
.308 
.32 
.34 
3.55 
.369 
.38 
.396 
.408 
,418 
.43 
.44 
.456 
.400 
.48 
.488 
.50 
.508 
.52 
.54 
.55 
.558 
.505 
.579 
5.79 


.59 
.00 
.61 


3^, 
$1.90 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.80 
1.85 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.79 
1.77 
1.70 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.09 
1.08 
1.07 
1.60 
1.05 
1.04 
1.03 
1.02 


SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 

4    per   cent,   milk  at   all   receiving  points 

Average 
First  half         per  month 
$3.10  $3.12 

3  20  3.18 

3.14  3.19 

3.38  3.43 

2.96  3.00 

2.71  2.76 

2.76  2.76 

2.61  2.64 

2.78  2.81 


1920 

.Tnnunry 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tnne 

July 

Aupust 

September 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


2.61 
2.17 
2.42 

235 
1.08 


2.53 
2.24 
2.33 
223 
1.56 


These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semimonthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New  York   City 

JUNE  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 
PAID  PRODUCERS  FOR  MARKET  MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat.  per  100  pounds 

Philadelphia,    50   mile   zone  $2.-7 

I   C'lass    1  li.an 

New  ork.  200  mile  .one  j  Class  11^  1.95 

Pittsburgh,    outlying   point.      ^^^^^     ^^^^2.15 

Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.       $0.26     $0.14 


^>*-<£KjKfv, .  rX^^-^JVyJ^^J-S?^^ 


vVj!'-    <'••■-•"     '"'V;-*.. "«"•<: 


Air-Uure  Your  Hay  the 
International  Way 

IT  ISN'T  sun-drying  that  puts  quality  into 
■'•  hay,  but  air-curing.    And  hay  is  air-cured 

best   when    side-tedded    into   light,    breeze-sifting 
windrows  such  as  those  that  trail  off  in  the  wedce  of 

International  Combined   Side-Delivery 
Rakes  and  Tedders 

You  can  follow  closely  behind  the  mower  with  this 
machine  and  rake  the  hay  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
wilt.  The  teeth  strike  the  heads  of  the  hay  first  and 
rake  clean,  picking  up  every  last  wisp  —  and  there  is  no 
shattering  of  leaves.  The  hay  is  turned  completely  over 
and  deposited  in  snug,  airy  windrows  through  which 
the  air  circulates  freely,  curing  evenly  both  stems  and 
leaves  with  its  magic  touch. 

McCormick,  Deering,  International 
Haying  Machines 

INTERNATIONAL    TRACTORS 

Write  for  convenient  time  payment  plan 

PRICES  REDUCED  ON  FARMING  MACHINES 


A  Full  Line  of  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  |  to  5  Tons 

Literature  on  Request 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 


Philadelphia  Branch,  216  N.  2Zrd  Street 


CUREENT  EETAIL  MILK  PEICES 

Grade   B   or  Market  Milk 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  11  J 

New  York  1*  g 

Baltimore  }»  I., 

Pittsburgh  1*  8^6 

MONTHLY   PRICES   OP   GRADE   B   OR 

MARKET   MILK 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions   in    the    50    mile    zone    at    3    per    cent 
butterfat.     Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or   deducted   for  each   one-tenth  per  cent,   fat 
above  or  below  3  per  cent. 

Subject  to  Board  of  Health  Eegvaatlons 

Receiving 

F.  0.  B.  per     station  50  mile 

quart  PbiU.         sone  per  ewt 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  8.21 

8.1  8.21 

8.1  8.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  8.21 

9.1  8.67 

9.1  3.61 

9.1  8.61 

9.1  8.61 

7.1  2.68 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921 

January 
February 
March 
April 

May     1-17 
May    18-31 


'.•.r-.TME    #    ■ 

For  keeping  Flies. 
Gnats  and  many  other 
insects  ofT  animals, 
Used  and  endorsed 
since  iBSs  by  leading 
dairymen.  Cows  give 
25  per  cent,  to  35  per 
rent,  more  milk  during 
fly  season  if  sprayed 
with  Sh  00-Fly. 

ill  milk  and  tlesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  a  single 
season.  Excellent  for  galls.  Allays  itching. 
Aids  in  healing  cuts  and  sores-  Excellent  for 
lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses 

Send  Ji. 50 for  enough  Sholo-Kly  to  protect  lo 
cows  two  weeks,  also  our  3-  ube  gravity  si)rayer. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Name  Express 
Office.    Booklet  FREE. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  46  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


$1.50  r.;  $20 


. 


MAY    BUTTER    PRICES 
score    solid    packed    creamery 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 
7.1 
6.25 


2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2,27 


Dad's  Views 

The  Pastor— "So  God  has  sent  you  two 
more  little  brothers,  Dolly?" 

Dolly  (brightly)— "Yes,  and  he  knows 
where  the  money's  coming  from,  too, 
I  heard  daddy  say  so." 


4 
5 
fi 
7 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
2:1 
24 
25 
20 
27 
29 
31 


New 

36 

3« 

37 

3(5 

36 

36 

36 

36 

35 

33 

31 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 


York 
cents 


per 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


Phila. 
pound 
37  1/2 
38 
38 
37 
37 
87 
37 
37 
37 
34 
.Tl 
.Tl 
31 
30 
30 
29 
28 
28 
29 
30 
30 
80 
80 
30 
80 


butter 
Cliicago 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


30 

31 

32 

30 

80 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

30 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

20 

27 

27 

28 

27 

28 

28 

28 

28 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/4 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/4 


1/2 

1/2 

3/4 
1/4 
3/4 

3/4 


1/2 

1/2 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


June,  J92J 


ShodcUCHT  OAK 


_A  rtooR   riHH" 


f« 


June,  J92J 
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T/ie     Name     to    go     by 
When    You    Go   to    Buy 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct.     Booklet  "Paint  Pointers"  FREE.     Contains 
valuable  information  on  all  paint  subjects 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  CO.      Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA  ^°t^  SILOS 

^S2^(y     With  Bevelled  Doors— Keeps  Ensilage 
^3t3l)l  Perfect— Kiisily  Operated. 

THE     OLD      RELIABLE 

CENTURY  IVtlTs  SILOS 

Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th 
Century— Everlasting. 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  Silos 
ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITE  SOW  f»r  Niw    CalaUgut  and  Sfieiat  Pritu 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

10  S.  18th  Street.  (Room  104) 
Factory.  Norristown.  Pa.       PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Product!, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

Di^  L««  H.  P.  M«T«M«I.  Ml*  E«P«rt  "  ^  C««Db.H.  B.9..  M.D..  Ph.«..  Chtmlrt 

Dr.  H.  ■.  Jehaaea.  Bacterlelovlat 
llnkM4Me»t  WaeklMrteo.  D.C. 


PROTECTION  OF  MILK  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  Milk  rrodticcr:  . 

In  i)rfvi()tis  letters  we  bavo  attempted  to  call  your  attention  to  various  ways  and 
nietliods  of  bettering  tbe  quality  of  tbe  market  milii  wbieli  you  produce.  Yt>u  ran 
take  every  i)reeaution  witb  tbe  milk  itself  but  if  you  negleet  to  give  your  milk  cans 
tlie  iiroper  protection  after  tliey  are  filled  yon  are  destroying  your  previotis  em.rts 
to  keep  tlie  milk  cold:  For  example,  if  tbe  cans  arc  left  out  on  a  platform  or  carried 
long  (bstances  to  tbe  station  witbout  sufficient  protection  from  tbe  sun.  It  is  not  nn- 
common  for  cans  to  be  left  for  an  bour  or  longer  witbout  protection  before  tbey  arc 
picked  tip  by  tbe  truck  on  tbe  way  to  tiie  milk  station.  Under  sucb  conditums  milk  is 
sure  to  bave  a  bigb  temperature  and  bigh  acidity  and  be  well  on  its  way  towards  tbe 
sonring  point.  .,  . 

If  sucb  milk  is  turned  down  by  tbe  milk  station  manager,  tbe  producer  in  many 
instances  is  inclined  to  blame  tbe  manager;  wben  in  reality  it  is  due  to  tbe  producers 
no.rrurencp  A  clean  wet  blanket  thrown  over  and  around  the  cans  would  altord  a 
spelndid  protection  from  the  sun  and  help  keep  the  millc  cola,  ine  evaporauon  oi 
nioisture  from  the  blanket  is  a  cooling  process,  hence  tends  to  keep  the  mdk  cold. 
This  is  a  simple  and  inexpensive  remedy  and  should  be  generally  adopted. 

Tbe  U  S.  Dairy  Division  bas  made  .some  very  careful  and  exbaiistive  experi- 
ments to  determine  tbe  relative  efficiency  of  ordinary  milk  cans  comi)are(l  witb 
iacketed  and  insulated  cans  keeping  milk  cold  during  long  sbipments.  jn  tbcse 
experiments  four  types  of  10  gallon  cans  were  nsed  No.  1  being  '"^''^''ted,  N«.  - 
baving  a  1-incb  felt  jacket,  No.  3  having  a  ^incb  felt  jacket  and  No  4  being  the 
ordinary  milk  can.  Tbe  cans  were  filled  witb  milked  cooled  to  44  K  and  were 
hauled  in  an  open  truck  a  distance  of  13  miles  from  tbe  farm  to  tbe  railroad  station 
Tbe  air  temperature  during  tbe  2J  hours'  haul  was  about  80°  F.  Upon  arriva  at 
tbe  station  cans  were  sbii.ped  in  an  .)rdinary  baggage  car  wbich  was  opened  in 
transit  to  receive  and  discbarge  baggage  from  Washington  D.  C,  to   New   Orleans, 

I.a.,  a  distance  of  1,120  miles.  .  ,  x-  i-  •. 

The  rise  in  temperature  of  tbe  milk  and  tbe  temperature  of  tne  si.rrounding  air 
during  transportation  was  obtained  by  means  of  recording  tbermometers.  1  be 
milk  fa  the  ordinary  can  reached  60^  F.  after  it  had  travelled  abou  JO  m.les  from 
the  farm  (an  increase  of  10"  F.).  Tbe  increase  in  the  can  covered  with  "  ^-'nd. 
felt  jacket  (probably  about  equal  to  two  ordinary  horse  blankets),  readied  00  K 
after  approximatdy  208  miles  of  travd;  tbe  milk  in  the  can  covered  with  a  l-.ncb 
felt  jacket  reached  00°  F.  after  332  miles;  and  m  tbe  insulated  can  after  050  miks. 
The  average  air  temperature  during  tbe  journey  was  80'=  F  Coinpared  with  the 
n«bnarv  can  the  J-incb  jacketed  can  can  allow  milk  to  be  shipped  20  times  as  far 
Tforrft  rcL-bc-;!  Oo'f.;  the  milk  in  tbe  1-incb  felt  jacketd  can  travdled  33  times 
as  far;  and  that  in  the  insulated  can  05  times  as  far.  •     ,     ^i. 

The  test  demonstrates  that  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  milk  upon  its  arrival  at  des- 
tination is  no  indication  of  tbe  temperature  it  bas  experienced  in  transit  and  that 

io/.tpfp<l  jind  insulated  cans  prevent  rapid  flucuaticms  in  temperature.  

jacketed  ami  ins^^^^^^^^  I     ,,,xi>EllIMENT  FOR  YOl',   MR.   PRODUCER,  IS 

TH  XT  UTIFN  MIL^^^  ON  THE  FARM  IT  MAY;  THROUOH  THE 

I  ^l  OF  FEI'r  JACKm^^^^  OR  EVEN  COMMON  HLANKETS  REACH  THE 
MARKEF    VlTH   irUT  FEW    DEGREES    RISE    IN    TEMPERATURE    IN 

VERY  HOT  WEATHER.  -  .  t  ^t 

Don't  you  think  it  would  pay  you  this  coming  summer  to  use  some  form  of 
nrotection  for  your  milk  cans  and  avoid  b»ss  from  sour  milk? 

^  iris"inpossible  for  tbe  distributors  in  tbe  city  to  furnish  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
milk  to  the  consumers  unless  tbe  producers  do  tbeir  part  in  cooling  milk  properly 
and  keeping  it  cool  as  long  as  it  is  in  their  control. 

The  above  has  been  distributed  among  tbe  patrons  of  one  of  the  large  Pbiladd- 
phia  distributors.  We  deem  it  worthy  of  reproduction.-Editor. 


H.  C.  CaBpball.  B.S..  M.D..Ph.a. 
Ralph  Fort.  AsaiaUnt 

Pittaburili.  Pa.  Baltimore.  Md.  St.  Lonia.  Me. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 

OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  No.  1       WEST  CHESTER,   PA. 


>RAGE 

BATTERV 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  CHESTER,  M.                 COATESVILLE.  PA. 
I 


Ifcra'a  Pnef  of  Saoing 

^  rimillinit  Sakof  HIGH  GRADE 
RECOMmtUdXD  COW)  TIREa. 
BoA  for  •.000  MILES  SERVICE. 
Mr.  H  Hutot  General  Mgr.  of 
Coati  Mfg.  Work*.  Point 
nriMan.   New  Jetiey.  writes- 

.._  dnnWIIty  of  your  tire*  h  certainly 
wmidaftA  Your  article  deserve*  the  high- 
cM  commendation  We  are  making  a  big 
caving  in  time  and  money;  never  held  up 
bf  tire  trouble.  I  did  not  believe  it  poswble 
«>  get  good  tlrea  at  this  low  price." 

^mm  Ttnm 

lOO •sso 

»<wH «|0 


SUrt 


M<4H 

W.4H 
ISbS  . 
S7mS    . 


8.S0 
S.7S 
V.0O 
9.2S 

I0.7S 
11.00 
11.50 
12.2S 
1Z.7S 


$1.45 
1.50 
2.00 
2.40 
2.45 
2.50 
2.60 
2.55 
2.90 
9.00 
3.20 
3J5 


Bute  wheOier  you  want  straight  side  or  dtncher. 

plafei  «  non.«Wd     Send  $2  deposit  for  each  tire 

%\  deposit  on  wbes.  balance   C.  O.  D^ 

mt^aa  to  emanunation;    5  per   cent   diecounl    if 

Mi  amount  k%  fimx  with  order. 

SUPER  TIRE  COMPANY 
Dept.  F  19  633  First  Awnue.  «.  T.  c. 


FARM  BUREAU  NEWS 
The  results  of  semi-official  testing  in  Chester  county  for  April  are  as  follows: 

Milk  7"  F«t 

.Tr.3C^Si;retsPcarl        M    T.  PhilHps.  Ponieroy.  Pa.        121.1        ^^        5  1^ 

^VS^!r^^^^        n^tllls,SpHn.City^^^      /?!:J        L.        .O:. 
Three  of  the  Jerseys  of  the  county  completed  the  following  records^in  April 

Sr.  4  H-'giaand  Undine  I  Icrnian   lioopes,  West  Chester 

Sr.  4  Highland  Usefulness        Herman  Hoopes    West  Chester 
Mature  Highland   Triumph    Albert  Hoopes,  West  Chester 

A  Holstein  owned  by  C.  R.  Hill,  West  Chester.  Pa.,  made  a  record  of  12729.6 
lbs.  of  milk  and  461.547  lbs.  of  fat  for  the  year. 


Milk 

9498 

10527 

9904 


Fat 
452.:J7 

692.78 
464.20 


FARM  BUREAU  NEWS 
County  Agent,  Wm.  Vandegrift,  of 
Chester  count.y  announces  that  if  any 
farmers  in  that  section  have  clover  fields 
that  were  damaged  by  the  late  freeze, 
they  are  likely  to  find  themselves  short  of 
liigh  protein  roughage,  especially  those 
with  dairy  or  beef  cattle  to  feed.  He 
says  that  probably  the  best  catch  crop 
to  fill  this  need  are  soy  beans  sown  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre  any  time  up  to  June  15th.  The 
freeze  damaged  tlie  clover  in  southeastern 
counties,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  Agricultural  Extension  Depart- 
ment advises  a  cheeking  up  of  the  dam- 
age in  this  locality. 

For  sowing  soybeans  the  grain  drill 
can  be  used,  set  for  two  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre.  For  hay,  a  rather  large  grow- 
ing variety  such  as  the  Wilson,  Medium 
Yellow  or  Brown,  or  even  Mammoth 
Yellow  should  be  used.  Some  fertilizer, 
preferably  bone  or  acid  phosphate  should 
be  used  for  be.st  results.  Inoculation  with 
culture  or  soil  from  a  field  where  beans 
showed  root  nodules  last  year  should 
never  be  neglected.     Uninoculated  be.ms 


may  grow  fairly  well  on  good  soil,  but 
are  generally  yellow,  smaller,  lower  in 
jirotein  and  more  exhaustive  to  the  soil 
than  where  inoculation  is  attended  to. 
A  small  amount  of  soil  may  simply  be 
mixed  with  the  moistened  beans. 

The  beans  should  be  cut  for  hay  be- 
fore the  leaves  begin  to  yellow  and  fall 
or  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced 
to  finish  fair  curing  weather.  The  stage 
of  maturity  is  not  vitally  important.  The 
hay  should  be  put  in  cocks  when  wilted 
and  left  until  dry  enough  to  store.  It 
is  not  seriously  hurt  by  bad  weather  and 
has  a  feeding  value  similar  to,  or  super- 
ior to,  go(Kl  clover.  Ten  pounds  of  Sudan 
grass  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  bushel 
of  soys  to  add  bulk  to  the  hay  and  im- 
prove its  handling  and  curing. 


You  can't  make  high  grade  milk  out 
of  low  testing  cows  merely  by  selling  it 
through  a  co-operative  marketing  organ- 
ization. Quality,  care  and  good  cows  are 
necessary  to  produce  results.  An  all 
round  square  deal  will  continue  to  be 
the  compelling  force  of  all  right  think- 
ing dairymen. 


BREAK  IN  MILK  PRICES 

(CoiUiniicd    from    l'aj:e    1) 

had  a  very  marked  influence  as  far  as 
iiiiid  milk  is  concerned,  in  that  distribu- 
tors and  manufacturers  of  milk  products 
had  a  greater  supjily  from  their  own 
field  than  they  could  absorb,  but  winch 
they  were,  from  a  business  standpoint, 
bound  to  continue  taking.  Nevertheless 
such  offerings  were  a  moral  factor  in 
depressing  the  market. 

Heavy  Sales  of  Cheap  Cream 
Far  more  important  and  more  direct 
in  its  influence  has  been  the  comi)etition 
which  developed  from  offerings  and  ship- 
ments of  cheap  cream,  which  in  instances 
has  come  from  points  considerably  dis- 
tant from   this  territory. 

On  the  basis  of  8  cents  per  quart  for 
4  per  cent,  milk,  delivered  Philadeli)hia, 
forty  per  cent,  cream  sold  nominally  at 
$2()  to  $28  per  can  of  40  quarts.  Prices, 
since  early  in  the  year  have  been  grad- 
ually declining.  As  prices  i)aid  produ- 
cers in  other  districts  declined  and  lower 
figures  were  fixed  by  condensaries,  com- 
l)etition  in  the  cream  market  increased. 
Cream  fnun  Canadji,  New  York,  and 
from  Oiiio,  as  well  Jis  points  just  iieyond 
the  borders  of  the  natural  Philailelpliia 
Shed,  where  jiriees  were  low  or  buyers 
paid  any  i)rice  they  wanted  to,  was  of- 
fered in  this  market  at  prices  dollars 
below  quotations  that  local  dealers 
could  meet.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
this  cream  was  bought  and  naturally 
took  the  phice  of  such  cream  as  is  cus- 
tomarily olitained  from  the  suri)liis  suj)- 
ply  of  the  district  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Early  in  May  40  per  cent,  cream  was 
nominally  quotable  at  $16  to  $22  i)er 
can.  As  it  requires  10  cans  of  4%  milk 
to  make  one  can  of  cream  and  the  pro- 
ducer was  paid  from  $.'{.08  to  .$.*}.68  per 
hundred  for  the  milk,  or  a  weighted 
average  of  $2.82  per  hundred  in  April, 
in  the  50  mile  zone,  it  does  not  recpiiie 
much  figuring  to  find  a  decided  loss  in 
the  turn  over  even  though  there  be  a 
market  for  tlie  skimmed  milk. 

L'nder  reeeiitly  existing  i)riees  it  was 
impossible,  even  under  the  weighted  av- 
erage price  early  in  May  to  compete  with 
outside  offerings  of  cream  which  have 
been  made  in  this  market. 

Influence  of  Butter  Prices 
A  seasonalile  decline  in  butter  prices 
was  natural,  although  it  was  not  be- 
lieved that  the  bottom  would  drop  so 
completely  out  of  the  market  as  it  did 
during  the  late  April  and  early  May. 
With  the  flush  of  the  milk  season  the 
butter  supply  increa.sed  and  prices  de- 
clined. In  the  west  the  season  began 
about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The 
flow  of  milk,  as  reported  by  the  large 
centralized  butter  plants  in  the  west, 
shows  an  increase  of  from  40  to  45  per 
cent. 

About  the  middle  of  May  92  score 
solid  jiacked  creamery  butter,  New  York 
City  ranged  at  29  to  29i  cents,  as  com- 
pared to  62i  to  63  cents  bust  year.  Last 
year  butter  went  into  storage  at  high 
prices  and  this  season  buyers  appeared 
to  be  determined  not  to  store  butter 
until  prices  had  reached  a  rock  bottom 
level.  At  current  quotati«)ns  butter  is 
being  freely  stored.  The  following  eom- 
l)arative  prices  show  the  ninge  of  prices 
from   1914  to   the  i)resent  time. 

May    J6th   Yearly 
25  to  26c  1918     46     to  4(>ic 

1919  69i  to  60c 

1920  62i  to  63c 

1921  29  to  29ic 


1914 

1915  27J 

191G  31 

1917  39i 


(Continued  on  page  13) 
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"My  Perfection  has  cost  me  less  for  repairs  than  any  other  tool  on  my  farm.    As  an  invea^ent  it  pai<l 
100  7o  within  u  y««r  ttnd  1  know  that  my  cows  are  always  milked  clean."  — w .  li.  Mead. 

The  Most  Economical  Farm  Machine 

T    is    poor    economy  to  do 
work  by  hand  that  can  be 
better  done  with  machinery. 

Feed  and  labor  costs  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  dairy  pro- 
duction expense.  While  you 
cannot  materially  reduce  feed 
costs  and  maintain  maximum 
dairy  production,  you  can  re- 
duce the  expense  of  milking 
to  a  fraction  of  your  present 
cost  when  you  milk  with  a 
Perfection  Milker. 

Hired  help  is  expensive  and 
hard  to  get  when  there  is  hand 
milking  to  be  done.     And  the 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


high  cost  of  help  for  hand 
milking  adds  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  product. 

Why  cling  to  the  old  fashioned 
and  more  expensive  method  of  hand 
milking  when  the  Perfection  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  spend  more  of 
your  time  at  other  profitable  work. 

At  an  operating  cost  of  but  a  few 
cents  a  day  one  man  with  Perfection 
saves  you  the  time  and  wages  of  two 
hand  milkers. 

Investigate  Its  Economy 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the 
economy  of  a  Perfection  Milker.  Send 
today  for  your  free  copy  of  "What  the 
Dairyman  Wants  to  Know."  Why 
milk  by  hand?  Perfection  milks  more 
economically. 


448  S.  Clinton  St. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


2168  E.  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


IN 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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MILK  SUBSTITUTES 
We  must  not  fail  to  remeiiibcr  that  the 
use  of  imitation  milk  or  compounds  of 
skimuu'tl  milk  and  cocoanut  oil  just  sup- 
plants so  much  fluid  milk. 

The  sale  of  tlicse  substitutes  goes  on, 
and  the  purchase  and  use  of  the  same 
just  cuts  down  the  comparative  consump- 
tion of  pure  straight  milk. 

Remcujber— Ilcbc,  Carolcne,  Nyco, 
Knzo,  Silver  Key  and  a  number  of  such 


^..t- 


Build  with  Concrete 


«T.T  AQ  r«m„r»  offers  a  wide  ranee"^f  opportunities  for  farm  improvement,  increased  pro- 

--rtrH"S-is^f^r  ':Z'  ^^^^^^^^=1^ 

struction   to  the   largest    t)arn   is   luiiy      ^^  coupon  to  our  nearest  office. 

Farm".     Fill  out  and  bend  the   ^  \^i>y  coupon 


Keep  Stock  Contented 

It  is  an  established  fact  that 
contented  cows  thrive  better 
and  give  more  and  richer  milk. 
Contentment  comes  with  bet- 
ter and  more  sanitary  housing 
conditions.  A  concrete  dairy 
barn  is  easily  kept  clean,  is 
most  highly  resistant  to 
changes  in  temperature,  and 
its  first  cost  is  the  last  cost- 
no  upkeep;  no  repairs. 


.^»'^^«4 


<%"  PORTLAND  ^ 

ATLAS 

V  CEMENT  i 


TRanE  MA^K 


Qf'ym- 


MCTWT.   MLBS 
tut  «M  nc-roKt 


m-laS 


Keep  Them  Healthy 

Give  them  clean,  cool  water 
from  a  sanitary  concrete 
trough.  Such  a  trough  is  per- 
manent, is  easil>  cleaned  and 
needs  no  repairs.  It  helps  to 
assure  healthier  cows,  cleaner 
milk  and  greater  profits.  You 
can  easily  build  your  own 
with   spare-time  farm   labor. 


by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured^ 

tland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK       Boston       Philadelphia       Birmingham       Dayton       De.  Moine.      St.  Louis      CHICAGO 


•*7i&c  Standard 

The  Atlas  Por 


fanciful    iiainiHi    piuJuclo    aic    coCwanUk 
oil   compounds. 

The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  has  adopted  the  following  ainend- 
lucnt  to  the  sanitary  code: 

"Section  179.  Prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  distribution  of  imi- 
tation milk  and  cream.  No  person  shall 
sell,  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose  for 
for  sale  or  exchange,  any  substance  in 
imitation  or  semblance  of  milk  or  cream 
which  is  not  milk  or  cream,  or  exchange, 
or  offer  to  expose  for  sale  or  exchange, 
any  such  substance  as  and  for  milk  or 
cream,  or  sell,  or  exchange,  any  article 
of  fcod  made  from  such  milk  or  cream, 
or  manufacture  from  any  such  milk  or 
cream  any  article  Qf  food." 

I{ei)orts  are  now  prevalent  that  in  ad- 
dition to  cocoanut  oil  as  the  fat  filler  of 
this  imitation  milk,  the  use  of  soya  bean 
oil  is  being  exploited.  It  is  stated  that 
the  soya  bean  compound  will  be  marketed 
in  the  bakeries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  recent  legis- 
lation prohibiting  such  compounds  was 
not  successful.  At  the  same  time,  it 
simply  illustrates  the  necessity  of  count- 
eracting the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
these  compounds,  if  the  dairy  industry  is 
to  live  and  the  health  of  the  public  at 
large  protected. 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you) 
Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete  On  The  Fafm" 
wlthout  cost  or  obligation. 


Nmmm . 


Addt^mm. 


SUCCESSFUL  MILK  CAMPAIGN 

PUT  ON  IN  SOUTHERN  CITY 

What  a  city  can  do  toward  increasing 
consumption  of  milk  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving health  is  strikingly  shown  by 
the  results  obtained  through  the  milk 
campaingn  held  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  March 
11  to  19.  This  campaign,  which  was  in- 
itiated by  the  State  board  of  health  of 
South  Carolina,  is  one  of  the  first  ever 
held  in  the  South,  The  city  council  of 
Greenville,  realizing  the  possibilities  for 
good  that  such  a  movement  might  carry 
with  it,  agreed  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
the  campaign,  while  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, and  civic  organizations  gave  the 
fullest  cooperation  to  the  extension  forces 
of  Clenson  and  Winthrop  Colleges  and 
to  the  representative  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  aided  in  putting  over 
the  campaign. 
School  Survey  Shows  Undernourishment 

The  campaign  was  unique  in  several 
respects.  For  one  thing,  every  child  in 
the  public  schools  ^nd  in  the  mill  schools 
was  reached  directly  by  speakers,  who 
were  furnished  largely  by  the  two  col- 
leges, and  by  local  nurses.    The  school 


work  was  considered  especially  important 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  survey  of  3,114 
children  in  the  Greenville  schools  had 
shown  that  21  per  cent  of  the  white  chil- 
ren  and  14  per  cent  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren were  10  per  cent  or  more  under 
weight.  The  average  of  both  was  19.2 
per  cent. 

A  dietary  survey  of  the  2,031  white 
children  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
only  44  per  cent  of  them  were  drinking 
milk  daily,  and  that  only  32  per  cent 
were  using  as  much  as  a  pint  daily. 
Forty-four  per  cent  were  drinking  tea 
and  coffee  daily,  and  13  per  cent  got  no 
milk  at  all.  Among  the  1,203  colored 
children  it  was  found  that  only  23  per 
cent  were  receiving  milk  daily,  and  only 
11  per  cent  were  getting  as  much  as  a 
pint. 

In  view  of  the  undernourishment  pre- 
valent among  the  children,  these  figures 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  not  enough  atten- 
tion was  being  given  to  those  food  which 
are  necessary  to  the  development  of  grow- 
ing children,  and  it  was  believed  that  a 
greater  use  of  milk  in  the  diet  would  tend 
to  improve  this  condition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  13 


star  pupils  in  one  school  all  were  drink- 
ing milk,  except  one  who  was  barely 
over  the  line. 

The  school  was  only  one  of  the  meth- 
ods used  to  put  over  the  message  of  milk 
for  health.  The  club  women  of  Green- 
ville arranged  for  two  movie  shows  of 
special  milk  films  for  children;  and  at 
every  proformance  of  all  moving-picture 
theaters  in  the  city  a  milk  film  was 
shown.  Fifteen  merchants  contributed 
windows  for  exhibits,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  which  illustrated  the  vari- 
ous tests  used  by  the  health  department 
in  safeguarding  the  quality  of  the  milk 
supply,  including  the  sediment,  bacteria, 
and  butterfat  tests.  Local  business 
houses  contributed  a  large  amount  of 
advertising  space  to  the  story  of  milk. 

Final  figures  on  the  results  of  the 
campaign  in  increasing  the  use  of  milk 
have  not  been  received,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  increase  will  be  large. 
One  dairyman  reported  that  after  the 
campaign  started  the  calls  for  milk  had 
doubled,  and  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  the  demand;  while  two  others 
stated  that  they  had  been  forced  to  buy 
more  cowi     J 


CONSERVATION  OF  MANURE 

INCREASES  CROP  YIELDS 
Farmers    in    some    parts    of    Eastern 
IVnnsylvania,  notably  in  Chester  county, 
have   been   saving   barnyard    manure   in 
walled  enclosures  adjacent  to  the  stables, 
often    paved    with    flagstones,    for    more 
than  a  century.     The  value  of  this  effi- 
ciency has  been  shown  in  an  investiga- 
tion embracing  the  standards  of  manage- 
ment on  10  farms  selected  by  specialists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  region  mentioned,  and  the 
results  are  embodied  in  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin 978,  which  may  be  had  free  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Division  of  Publications. 
The   bulletin   shows  that  the  average 
yield  of  corn  for  the  state  is  42.50  bush- 
els   an    acre,    while   on    the    10   selected 
farms    it   is   85.50  bushels;    the   average 
wheat  yield  for  the  state  is  18  bushels 
and  for  the  10  farms  29.76;  hay  average 
for  the  state  is  1.43  tons  an  acre  and  for 
the  10  farms  2.65  tons;   while  the  three 
farms  that  grew  oats  produced  an  aver- 
age of  45  bushels  an  acre  as  compared 
with  the  state  average  of  33.10  bushels. 
A    survey    of    378    farms    in    Chester 
county    on     which     exceptionally     high 
standards  of  management  are  maintain- 
ed, including  close  attention  to  handling 
of  barnyard  manure,  showed  an  average 
com  yield  of  65.3  bushels;    wheat  24.8, 
and  oats  41.6.     The  comparatively   high 
yields  in  Chester  county,  the  specialists 
say,  cannot   be  credited  entirely   to  the 
way    in   which   manure   is   handled,   be- 
cause the  soil  in  that  county  is  much  bet- 
ter   than    the    State's    average   soil,   but 
special  attention  to  manure  and  its  con- 
servation  has  been   an  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  that  county's  farming. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ALFALFA  IN 

MOl^ERN  FARMING 


Balanced  rations  are  as  good  for  man 
as  for  beast.    Use  more  milk. 


By  A.  B.  Carson 

The  successful  farmer  of  today  is  a 
good  business  man.  Following  his  vo- 
cation primarily  for  the  purjiose  of  mak- 
ing money,  he  must  make  every  dollar 
of  his  investment  yield  a  maximum  re- 
turn. Briefly,  his  problem  is  how  to  in- 
crease his  net  profits  per  acre.  One  of 
his  greatest  aids  in  accomplishing  this 
result  is  the  raising  of  alfalfa. 

There  is  no  common  farm  crop  that 
can  begin  to  compare  with  alfalfa  in 
producing  economical  and  digestible  food 
for  live  stock.  One  ton  contains  as 
much  digestible  protein  as  IGOO  pounds 
of  wheat  bran.  At  the  same  time,  pro- 
perly grown  of  course,  it  fixes  and  adds 
to  the  farm  more  than  twenty  dollars 
worth  of  nitrogen  per  year-acre. 

As  every  farmer  knows,  nitrogen, 
abundantly  and  economically  applied, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  fertility.  Perhaps  the  greatest  value 
of  alfalfa  is  its  ability  to  convert  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  into  organic  nitrogen.  In 
its  roots  and  successive  growths  of  tops 
it  stores  far  more  nitrogenu  within  a  few 
years  than  is  possible  to  any  other  leg- 
ume. And  it  may  be  added  tliat  on  the 
average  a  ton  of  hay  contains  more  ni- 
trogen than  four  tons  of  fresh  barnyard 
manure. 

Many  farmers  have  found  that  the  best 
plan  for  alfalfa  is  a  six  year's  rotation 
with  corn  and  oats.  This  plan  insures 
a  rich  sod  for  corn.  And  the  manure 
made  from  the  hay  helps  to  solve  tin 
general  fertility  probem. 

All  in  all  alfalfa  brings  to  the  farm 
a  large  amount  of  plant  food  which  can 
be  distributed  over  the  land  in  the  man- 
ure. In  addition  the  roots  and  stubble 
store  away  nitrogen  in  the  ground  to 
feed  a  successive  corn  crop  and  a  small 
grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  corn. 
Finally,  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  subsoil  is  greatly  improved,  havinp 
been  filled  with  organic  matter  by  tlu 
roots. 

The  practical,  dollars-and-cents   valui 
of  alfalfa  is  now  an  accepted  fact.    But  ii 
many  parts   of  the  United   States  greai 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  goot. 
yields  of  this  crop  and  maintaining  per- 
manent stands.    This  is  true  even  on  the 
best     soils     abundantly     supplied     with 
phosphorus  and  lime  and  inoculated  witli 
the    proper    root    organism.      The    chief 
difficulty  Is  that  the  soil  lacks  sulphur, 
alfalfa  being  a  plant  of  very  high  sulphur 
requirement.     The  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition Is  the  regular  application  of  a  fer- 
tilizer of  high  sulphur  content.     In  this 
connection    it  shoud   be   noted   that   al- 
falfa is  also  a  great  lover  of  calcium. 

Agricultural  gypsum  supplies  sulphur 
in  an  immediately  available  and  neu- 
tral form.  An  untreated,  ground,  nat- 
ural rock-fertilizer,  it  is  composed  mainly 
of  hydrated  calcium  sulphate.  It  there- 
fore bears  two  essential  plant  foods- 
calcium  and  sulphur. 

The  experience  of  practical  farmers, 
not  only  in  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  but  in  various  sections  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  has  proved 
conclusively  that  the  systematic  use  of 
agricultural  gypsum  increases  the  ton- 
nage of  alfalfa  several  hundred  per  cent. 
The  time  to  apply  gypsun>  is  in  the 
early  spring,  about  the  time  growth  be- 
gins. It  should  be  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing and  application  should  be  repeated 
every  -two  or  three  years.  Sow  gypsum 
on  your  alfalfa  seeding  this  spring,  leav- 
ing a  few  strips  untreated  T^^n  let  the 
comparatiyi;  results  speak  fpf  t-h^m^f^l^^f 


Louden  Labor-Saving  Bam  Equip- 
ment  actually  cuts  the  cost  of  car- 
ing for  cows  in  two.  ^  It  does  away 
with  all  hard  work  in  the  bam — 
transforms  the  uncomfortable,  un- 
sanitary, inconvenient,  money-los- 

ing  bam  into  a  pleasant  home  for  live  stock,  easily  kept  clean.  It  enables  a  boy  to 
do  a  man's  work— turns  loss  into  profit    It  is  not  necessary  to  fit  your  barn  com- 
pletely with  Louden  Equipment  in  order  to  show  results,  nor  to  have  a  large  bam, 
'^  or  to  build  a  new  one,  or  make  any  material  changes  in  your  present  bam— because 

, ^     "Every  Louden  Equipment  Is  a  Proved  Labor  Saver 

Se-ff.  WSr-nci;;r3n;einan.o  take  care  of  ^-i- the^P*f  gSk^U-p^SsTvS'&^C^^^^^ 

of  cows    Louden  Swinging  SUnchioninsurea  real  pasture  comfort  mthebanu  ijaut-up  rcea^vmgi»jiuiBcxv-ui«  wi»wi  "«"^     »~ 

daor  »n  the  yeai— for  year*  to  come.  piycow»wai«  ^^ 

UnUke  Any  Other  Bam  Equipment  on  the  Market 


ThrouKh  over  50  years  experience  in  building  Louden  txjutpment.  we  mow  mu  wiy  ^-^k"— -  — r  —  r""i~";;~"  ;  '  '  "   ",»„ri. 
«inple.rtrong!  freedom  tTvible-making  attachmenta  and  murt  offer  no  chance  for  '"'"fV- »' 'J)^.',""™*  1^"^*=^^  '^'"'"^ '"  "PP^"^"!"^ 
Equipment  i.  distinguiahed  for  all  of  these  qualities-and  more.    Louden  Equipment  ••««'»  ^o'jj'-     ^eeU  th. 
gSieral-purpose  barn,  as  weU  a.  of  the  largest  dairy  bams-always  pays  its  way  even  with  a  few  cows 


iC  requirements  of  the  smallest 


and 
load- 


general-purpose  barn,  as  weU  as  of  the  largest  dairy  bams-aiways  pays  its  way  even  wiui .  .c«  v«^-.  r   n ..  j      i  •«„ 

Writ,  for  Ot  Bi,  ni^trateJ  Catal.^  }^:-.sRt^±''.tSl^±:it}tf^Hti^t^^.?^^^ 


I  post  cara  ormga  you  uiis  dook,  mao  i^uuucu  imuu  t  •■»»»  ——  .w— .-~-- 

►The  Louden  Machinery  Company  : 

t  ^         t         Court  St.  ^^  (Established  1867)  Fairfield.  Iowa  } 


Get  Loaden  Barn  Plan  Book 

Write  also  for  "Louden  Bam 
Hans."  Not  a  catalog— but  a  1 12- 
page  book  all  on  bam  building. 
Shows  74  barns  with  estimated  cost. 
Uiustrations  on  every  page.  Write 
today — no  charge— no  obligation. 

If  you  contemplate  building  or  re- 
modeling a  bam,  write  us  what  kind 
of  bam  jrou  have  in  mind,  number 
and  kina  of  stock  you  %vish  to  house. 
We  offer  you  maaey  saving  sugges- 
tions and  sketches  embodying  your 
ideas^no  charge. 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.. 
6  v^  Cant  St..  FaiifisU.  laws 
Please  send,  postpaid,  without  charse  ok 
obligation,  the  books  checked  below. 

HLoMdMi  Barti  PUm* 
LoHdMi  lliuatratatf  Cfla« 

I  expect  to  build  (remodel)  a  barn  about 

(date) •iot cows horses. 

Am  interested  in: .... .Stalls.... Stanchmns 
..,Carriers...Water  Bowls...AnimJ  Pen* 

Name. 

Post  Office Suto. 


EMERGENCY  TARIFF 
After  considerable  debate  and  various 
hearings  the  Emergency  TariflF  bill,  which 
failed  to  pass  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  was  finally  passed  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ileprescntativcs  and  has  had  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President.  The  bill  becomes 
effective  at  once  and  covers  a  period  of 
six  months,  by  which  time,  it  is  expected 
that  a  new  tariff  bill  will  have  become 

a  law. 

Some  of  the  more  important  sched- 
ules of  interest  to  agriculturists  and 
dairymen  are  as  follows: 

Wheat,  35  cents  a  bushel;  corn,  15  cents 
a  bushel;  potatoes,  25  cents  a  bushel; 
onions,  40  cents  a  bushel. 

Oils— Peanut,  2(5  cents  per  gallon; 
cottonseed,  cocoanut  and  soya  bean,  20 
cents  per  gallon;  Olive  oil,  40  cents  in 
l)ulk  and  50  cents  per  galhm  in  con- 
tainers less  than  5  galhm  capacity. 

Cattle,   80  per  cent,   advalorum. 

Sheep,  one  year  or  older,  $2  iwr  head, 
less  than  one  year,  $1  per  head. 

Cattle  and  sheep  and  other  stock  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  breeding  shall 
be  admittcU  free  of  duty. 


Butter  and  substitutes  therefore,  6 
cents  a  pound. 

Cheese  and  substitutes,  23c  advalorem. 

Milk,  fresh,  2  cents  per  gallon. 

Cream,  6  cents  per  gallon. 

Milk,  preserved,  condensed  or  sterilized 
by  heat  or  other  processes,  including 
weight  of  immediate  coverings,  2  cents 
per  pound.     Sugar  of  milk,  6  cents  per 

poimd. 

An  anti-dumping  clause  is  contained 
in  the  bill,  under  which  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  has  the  power  to  levy  ad- 
ditional duties  on  such  articles  that  may 
be  imported  and  offered  for  sale  at  prices 
less  than  the  foreign  value,  briefly,  in 
other  words,  the  dumping  of  foreign 
products  at  prices  lower  than  such  good 
are  ligitimately  marketed  at  home  is  pro- 
hibited. 


to  the  bill.  These  proposed  amendments 
will,  it  is  said  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  bill. 

It  will  be  helpful  if  the  officers  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  locals  write 
their  United  States  Senators,  that  the 
hill  be  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  same 
form  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 


CAPPER- VOLSTEAD  BILL 
The  Capper- Volstead  Co-operative  bill 
H.  R.  2373  ha.s  been  passed  by  the  Hotise. 
It  is  understood  that  it  will  be  reported 
out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary in  the  near  future  and  that  amend- 
nients  that  were  incorporated  in  the  bill 
Ht  the  last  session  will  be  again  added 


Neatness,  cleanliness  and  order  in  the 
garden  help  in  the  fight  against  insects 
and  diseases.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
residue  of  the  garden  should  be  burned. 
Do  this  promptly,  so  that  insects  and  dis- 
ease spores  may  not  be  harbored  by  the 
rubbish.  Just  as  soon  as  any  crop  is 
gathered,  remove  the  trash,  spade  up  the 
ground  and  plant  something  else.  Keep 
the  garden  free  from  weeds  at  all  times, 
and  this  can  best  be  done  by  frequent 
cultivation  which  destroys  the  weed  seeds 
as  soon  as  they  sprout. 


Co-oiK-rative  marketing  produces  re- 
sults not  by  means  of  any  magical  power 
but  by  applying  united  effort  and  good 
business  to  commcm  problems.  This  fact 
points  to  the  importance  of  observing 
carefully  the  requirements  for  succCbS. 
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Mr.  Balderston  has  used   a 
Sharpies  for  over  five  years 


"Naturally"  writes  Mr,  Robert  W.  Ralderston.  Secretary  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Associal  on  -"it  would  liaOe  been  discarded  years  a^o  if  we  did  not  consider  .t  nriore  sat.sfactor  y 
ivfn  hvi  l^nilkinir.     Th^n    too.  it  mikes  the  men  more  contented      We  are  able  to  divide    tl.  e 
work  tobmerad^antaKeand  deduce  the  amount  of  chores.    A  fourteen  year  old  boy  milked 

^"'Noothei'mHkeThas  a  positive  squeeze.     No  other  milker  even  s.,ueezes  the  teats  out  of 
round      No  ot"er  milker  uses  compressed  air.    ^harpies  patents  protect  this  abs^^^^ 

Most  COW4  give  down  more  milk  to  the  Rentle.  comfortable  Sharpies  sucklinn  action  than 
thcv  do  to  hand  milkine.     Thev  like  it  and  it  increases  the  milk  yieUi. 

-The  SharpVe™Master  M  lker-(for  lar^e  or  small  dairies)  is  now  in  satisfactory  use  on  over  a 
million  cows.^  Our  Moto  Milker  is  an  electric,  portable  milker  made  especially  for  six  to  twenty 
cow  dairies  that  have  electricity. 

Let  us  send  free,  descriptive  booklet. 

THE  SHARPLES  MILKER  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


SHARPLES  MILKER 


Carbolet 

Paints 

and 
Disinfects 

Dries 
Wtiite 


It^^ 


'-/^ 


I 


Vi^ 


The  Clean-Up 

if  ncrea  es  the  l7ght  Tn  vour  buildings-makes  them  sweet-smelmg  -improves 
!herappearance-puts  them  in  shape  to  pass  the  inspection  of  m.lk  compan.es  or 

''"Poultrv^and  Hvestock  never  produce  their  best  in  dark,  dirty  and  gloomy  living- 
quarters    Theliblral'tse  of  Carbola  means  more  dollars  and  cents  tn  your  pocket. 


Valentine's  Ashburn  Baronet  14th  Gold 
Medal  Bull  of  the  Jersey  Breed 

Valentines  Asburn  IJaroni't  N<>.1(KK)U, 
thi'  Ittli  Jersey  l)ull  to  be  awarded  tlic 
.\nieiiean  Jersey  Cattle  Gold  Medal. 

His  three  (Jold  Medal  daughters  with 
tlieir  reeords  are  us  foUows: 

Countess  Stella  of  Ashburn  completed 
her  year's  test  June  10th,  1920,  begun  at 
lliree  years,  five  nionths  old  with  771.80 
pounds  of  butterfat,  10,713  pounds  of 
milk.  Her  average  test  was  7.18  per  cent. 
Lulu  May  of  Ashl)urn  began  at  five 
years,  five  months.  Site  (inisbed  July 
12,  1!)20,  with  711.28  pounds  of  butterfat, 
12,0(Mi  pounds  of  milk  with  an  avertige 
test  of  5.J)2  per  e<-nt. 

Clara's  Lottie  of  Ashburn  beginning  at 
four  years,  one  month,  finished  October 
5,  1J»20,  with  7:W.1)4  pounds  of  butterfat, 
13,2(Mi..'5  pounds  milk  with  an  average 
test  of  .')..)7  per  cent. 

On  ti>e  sire's  side  he  traces  to  Island 
Breeding,  on  tiic  dam's  side,  through  his 
maternal  granddam  he  goes  back  to 
'rormentor  and   Oonan. 

He  lias  sixteen  daugliters  in  the  Reg- 
ister of  Merit,  others  have  (pialified,  and 
more  are  on  test  and  he  is  now  only  ten 
years  of  age. 

Valentine's  Ashburn  Banmet's  dam  is 
I, ad's  Valentine  WriMry  and  his  sire  is 
Harunetti's  Oil  den  Lad  G7!)08,  a  scm  of 
IJarunetti    of    Ingleside    which     finished 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
While  dayliglit  saving  measures  have 
been  (U-feated  in  several  state  legislatures 
including  Pennsylvania,  many  cities 
and  towns  have  liirough  local  legislation 
secured  a  moiUned  plan  of  daylight  sav- 
ing which  advances  the  clock  one  hour. 
The  city  council  of  riiiladelphia  has 
])assed  an  ordinance  advancing  the  ofli- 
cial  city  clocks  one  hour  on  Jtme  5th.  It 
is  exi)ected  that  practically  all  of  the 
business  chn-ks,  banks  and  federal  de- 
l)artments  will  co-oi)erate. 

The  railroads  liave  a  new  train  sched- 
ule i)repare(l  advancing  many  of  their 
trains  to  conform  with  the  new  sched- 
ule. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Pnulucers  Asso- 
ciation lias  been  active  in  effort  looking 
toward  possible  changes  in  schedules  of 
milk  trains  and  liave  been  assured  l)y  tlie 
vari«)us  railroads  that  witli  one  or  two 
excei)tions,  tlie  old  schedule— that  is  tiie 
old  standard  time  of  departure  of  milk 
trains  will  be  adiiered  to. 

In  one  or  nu)re  instances,  jiartieularly 
on  branch  lines,  where  but  few  trains 
are  operated  tlie  railroads  will  be  forced 
to  advance  their  schedide  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  necessarily  earlier  suburban 
traffic. 


^^ttiaQi.]^ 


. ,  wi.ite  paint.in  powder  for.,  c-^'-^  "i^*' ".f':i::!:-='-^n^:;r;:int'r  f'^ii^^in 

aciH.  Mix  it  with  water  and  m  a  few  minutes  V""  f.'^J  ?'^"r;  ^  ^^  '^  ^^p  to  wood,  brick, 
?ha,  Roes  on  the  wall  in  one  operation.  '/""ewaT  It  w  II  not  c  or  he'"spra'^^er  nor  blister,  flake 
rp":;roT^"Vt^lrn-Tau^ti/r„d  ZZ^J^:Z±^^:s\  :Sj:t  '.^^  that^bcks  a  painted  surface. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash  and  Disinfectants 

where  vou  have  been  usin,  r»'"--':,'2:;i,1:»'"^t^'rhrd^t"S,:5:":ra'lou?c"'^^^^^^^^ 
^^attle!  Jrses't^V'TorSlVndrSxfellfnt  fci'?hi^pu''rp;,srand  it  costs  only  one-third  as  much 
as  other  brands.  .        .#.       ^         j 

Your  hardware,  .eed.  dr.,  or  pain,  d.aUr  ha.  Carbola  or  ^;-  '^'J;  J^^'^^^'J'^ 

direct-prompt  ehipment  by  parcel  poet  or  expre.,.     Sat,.fact.on  «•-  '"«;;>^*;;*- 
10  «..  (10  ..!.  )  $1  25  ..^  P-UM        20  lb..  (20  ,.l..)  $2.50  d.1i,.r,d       50  Ifc..  (50  ,.U.)  $5^00  d.I..«r.J 
10  ft..  (10  ..^..)^$K25  '^^^^^^^^^^  ,^.,  ^.,,.,.  ..a  in,.r...i..  bookie.  30c  po.tp..a. 

Add  2S%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO..  Inc.  299  Ely  A^t..  Dept.  W  Looi  l«W  City,  W«w York 

Mention  the   Review  when  writing  advertisers 


sixth  in  the  four  months'  test  at  the 
Louisiana  Purcha.se  Kxpositi<m  at  St. 
Louis,  in  1901s  despite  the  fact  that  she 
was  four  months  in  milk  when  the  test 
was  started.  Her  best  day's  n.ilk  when 
fresh  was  over  sixty  pounds,  and  she 
milked  over  forty-five  pounds  at  St. 
Louis.  The  next  year  she  won  first  as 
aged  cow  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair. 

The  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Lexington,  Ky.,  bred  this 
bull.  He  is  now  owned  by  J.  M.  Dick- 
son &  Son,  Shedd,  Oregon. 


Pennsylvania  One  of  Leading  States  in 
Advanced  Registry 
Tliat  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dairy  states  is  shown  in  its  standing 
in  Advanced  Registry  testing  of  pure 
bred  cattle.  Pennsylvania  leads  all 
other  states  in  the  testing  of  Aryshircs, 
having  20  herds  with  250  cows  on  test; 
It  holds  third  ranking  in  C'.urn.seys  with 
199  on  test;  fourth  with  Holstein-Fries- 
ians,  110  on  yearly  test  and  over  500  on 
short  time  tests.  There  are  145  Jerseys 
on  test  at  this  time.  If  you  own  a  pure 
l)red  dairy  herd  of  any  breed,  see  your 
county  agent  and  talk  over  the  possibility 
of  testing  your  cows. — State  College. 


MUk  For  Health 


CAMPAIGN  INCREASES  USE  OF 

MILK  BY  CITY  CONSUMERS 
The  use  of  milk  was  incrcasetl,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  campaign  held  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  recently,  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  accotmt  of  the  enlarged  volume 
of  business  dealers  were  able  to  distrib- 
ute the  milk  at  10  cents  a  gaUon  less. 
The  campaign  was  one  of  a  series  wiiich 
is  being  condticted  in  various  states  by 
dairy  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Dei)artment  of  Agriculturt 

Before  the  campaign  was  conducted  a 
survey  was  held  in  Winston-Salem,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  was  less  than  one-half 
cup  per  day.  Many  .school  children  were 
undernourished.  The  ln-alth  authorities, 
who  were  actively  assisting  in  the  cam- 
paign, weighed  and  measured  1,HH()  white 
.school  children  and  f«>und  that  1(5  per 
cent,  were  underweight,  which  indicated 
insufficient  nourishment.  Similar  rec- 
ords were  taken  with  1,H0()  colored  school 
ciiildren  and  15  per  cent,  were  found  to 
be  tmderweight. 

During  the  week  of  the  campaign  an 
effort  wa.s  made  to  determine  tiie  num- 
ber of  school  children  who  received  milk 
daily.  Of  the  5,G17  grade  children  <pies- 
tioned,  it  was  found  that  2,198  rweived 
milk  daily,  and  8,123  drank  no  milk, 
while  2,427  were  receiving  tea  and  coflfee. 


Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 
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THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Guernseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  of  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  J  6221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

MJJollingsworth&Son 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Guernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  full  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomcroy,  Pa. 


«iE«.  w.  •.  r*T.  orr. 

Towns  End  Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  or  bred 
heifers  backed  by  yearly  rec- 
ords, Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guar- 
antee and  a  double  cross  of  the 
blood  of  the  great  King  Segis 

E.  P.  AUinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Seven  A.  R.  0.  Daughters 

The  best  son  of  Sir  Inka  Prilly 
Segis  from  the  best  daughter  of 
the  40  lb.  bull  Johanna  King  Segis. 
There  is  King  Segis  breeding 
transmitting  good  individuality 
and  production. 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 
Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,0Ut)  sire. 


Ayrshires 


CONSTITUTION     flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 


Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female 
for  Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  u§  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 


m 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


The 
Hbcal 

Milk 

and 
Cheese 
veiling 

Can 


The  IDeal  Can  with  its  paten- 
ted wear-rcriisting  holtom  will  out- 
last any  number  of  the  ordinary 
setting  cans. 

The  UDeal  has  become  a  factor 
in  the  up-to-date  creamery,  elim- 
inating the  constant  expense  of 
repairing  the  average  can.  Whe- 
ther you  can  use  one  can  or 
thousands,  it  will  pay  you  to  in- 
vestigate the  merits  of  our  f^cnl- 
Made  by  the  makers  of  the 

Famous  Tl^eal  Ventilator 
Covers 


Patent  applied  for 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  our 
l^eal  Ventilated  Covers.  Will 
keep  your  milk  and  cheese  clean 
and  pure.  Allows  perfect  venti- 
lation, at  the  same  time  keeping 
out  the  flies,  insects  and  dirt. 
Made  to  fit  all  standard  cans. 

Literature  and  prices  at  your  dealer,  or 

BARNETT  &  VOIGT 

MANUFACTURERS 
100  South  Fourth  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


HARDER  SILOS 


More  milk- less  cost 

Silage  means  more  milk  because 

it's  moist  and  green  and  healthful. 

Silage  means  less  cost  because  it 

I    saves  on   grain,    hay    and  high- 

.    priced  mill  feeds. 

A  Harder  Silo  means  the  best 
silage  because  the  smooth  round 
wooden  walls  keep  out  the  air, 
keep  in  the  heat  and  allow  perfect 
fermentation.  /-    -  "^^ 

ITritfi  for  free  booklet 

Good  aval  UlU  t,iiuciy 
open  for  live  agents 

Harder 
Mfg.  Corp. 


Abortion 


due  to  0  germ  infection  is  prevented  and 
eliminated  from  the  licrd  by  treating  with 

151    ' 


B-K  kills  these  germs  without  irritating 
the  tissues  and  restores  the  reproductive 
organs  to  normal.  It  is  a  very  power- 
ful  disinfectant,  a  pure  sodium  hypochlor- 
ite that  many  Veterinarians  and  doctors 
prescribe — well  known  to  most  scientists 
and  used  by  tJie  best  breeders  for  years. 

Philadelphia  Farmers  and  Oalrymens  Supply  Co. 
1918  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Don't  take  a  chanCe  and  be 
without  it.  You  will  surely  need 
it — for  calf  scours,  barreness. 
retained  afterbirth — or  any 
germ  infection. 
And  B-K  is  always  ready. 

1G>I.  anilSGal.  Pkcn., 


WISCONSIN  FILLED  MILK  BILL 
y\.ss(iiibly  Bill  477  A,  a  measure  pro- 
hibit inp  the  nianuf.K'tiire  ami  sale  of 
(ilhd  milk,  that  is  milk  from  which  the 
n-oain  has  been  rfiiioved  and  butterfat 
subslituled  and  llu-  product  sold  in  im- 
initation  of  evaporaU-d  or  condensed 
nulk,  has  been  passed  by  the  Wisconsin 
As.sembly  by  a  vote  of  72  to  Ifl. 

The  bill  is  now  in  the  Wisconsin  Sen- 
ale.  Manufacturers  of  these  prodtjcts 
are  fifjldinj;  the  bill,  but  we  are  advised 
u  ..«.  *i.,.:-  ;<■  t.Ar-  r>li<inci>  nf  the  bill  i)ass- 

ing  the  Senate. 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  going  back  be- 
cause of  acid  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized    Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is  ( 

99%    pure.       Taken    from   the    largest  I 

limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and  , 

ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in  ' 
the  country.     Quantity   production  en- 
ables  us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 
WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  It  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CNEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern  Agent 
1501  Arch  St.  Norristown,  Pa. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  PENNA. 

OLEO  ACT 

A  bill,  known  as  the  Barnes  liill,  be- 
came a  law  recently,  which  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Pennsylvania  Oleomar- 
garine Act  of  1901,  forbids  the  printing 
of  advertisements  or  on  covers  of  oleo- 
margarine packages,  pictures  of  cows, 
names  of  dairy  cattle,  breeds,  or  butter 
names,  with  intent  to  mislead  buyers. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  some  man- 
ufacturers to  use  the  dairy  cow  in  more 
ways  than  one,  to  support  the  sales  of 
their  oleomargarine  products,  which  prac- 
tice is  now  prohibited. 


June,  J92J 

inimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHKj 
Dairymen  Note  This! 

This  is  the  local  agency  for  the 

well-known    Hinman     Milkei —  g 

prepared  to  make  an  estimate  on  g 

your  needs,   to  properly   install  S 

your  equipment,   to  make  sure  2 

that  everything  is  satisfactory.  S 

to  render  any  service  you  desire  - 

at  any  time.  3 

HINMAN  i 
MILrKBR  I 

The  simplest  of  all  milkers.  S 
Proved  by  10  years  experience 
and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  users  to  be  the  most  eflicient 
and  economical  of  all  mil.:ers. 
Sure,  safe,  a  great  time  and  labor 
saver  and  a  benefit  to  the  covys. 
Boys  and  girls  can  and  do  easdy 
operate  it.  Does  the  work  ot  i  ^ 
men  and  does  it  better!  5 

Call  and  see  it.     Or  write  for      3 
big,  fine,  free  catalog.  3 

J.  H.  HICKS,  Avondale,  Pa,      g 
Phone  J09R2  West  Grove^P*.      ^ 
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AYRSHIRE  HONOR  ROLL  COW 
In  the  roll  of  honor  division  of  the 
Aryshire  Breeder's  Association  for  1920, 
in  the  Mature  Class  A  A.  Soapstone's 
Howie  Queen  334i3,  owned  by  the  Uel- 
chester  Farms,  Edgemont,  Pa.,  was 
awarded  an  association  cup.  Her  rec- 
ord was  15,813  pounds  of  milk  and 
G95.97  pounds  of  fat. 

In  the  roll  of  honor  division  of  the 
Aryshire  Association  any  cow  to  be 
eligible  must  conform  to  all  the 
requirements  for  her  class  in  the  ad- 
vanced registry  in  a  period  of  300  days 
from  and  after  her  entry,  instead  of  one 
year  and  in  adition  she  must  produce  a 
living  calf  which  she  has  carried  for 
at  least  180  days  during  the  period  of 
the  test. 


EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Largest  Stock  of 
EVERYTHING 

for  the  farm  and  garden   in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  and  Phone  Orders 

EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Bell  Phone  10  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


LOYALTY  OF 

MEMBERS  NECESSARY 

An   association  of  men  opposed  to   a 
farmer's     co-operative      enterprise     can 
bring    about   its    downfall    very    quickly 
unless    the    farmers    remain    steadfastly 
loyal.      Many   co-operative  organizations 
have    failed    through    the    weakness    of 
members  who  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation offered  by   a  fraction  of   a  cent. 
When    the   opposition    organization    puts 
out  a  bait  to  catch  you,  try  to  remember 
it  is  only  a  lure  to  draw  you  from  your 
own  friends.     Once  you   have   deserted, 
the   bait   is   withdrawn.     Stick  to   your 
friends   if  you  expect  them  to  stick  to 
you. 


Box  33. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y-^ 


Will  it 


YES 


kiipioveMilkQualit 

Cool  and  aerate  milic  at  one  time— haltj 
aenn  nrowth— remove  odor*.  _.^,^„f 
^EllUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPIOM 
(iopt  wa»te  arn\  loss— save*  it«coi«  in] 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  Folder. 

,    CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 

iDapt.  2:^    .  Cortland,  N^Y.l 


^veryPart 
built  to  weather 
,     the  storms.      Tight-fittini; 
J  heavy  staves,  creosoted ;  heav 
steel  hoops  with  rolled  threads; 
r  door*  like  iafe.     Beautiful  red  cedw  roof 

,  CIBCULAR    ruts 

QREAMERT  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO. 
i  t  %Veat  Street  Uutl»nd,  Vt. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN 


MAIN  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY 
A  large  milk  dealer  said:    "The  milk 
trade  has  many  enemies,  but  the  worst 
of  them  have  to  admit  that  milk  is  purer 
than   it  used  to   be.     Adulteration  is   a 
thing  of  the  past.     A   dairyman  of  old 
Si  Hoskins'  pattern  would  land  in  jail  to- 
day.    Si,  you  know,"  said   to   his  hired 
man    one     morning:     'Pete,    go     round 
among  the  cows  and  give  them  each  a 
nice    fresh   cabbage.     Give   one   to   each 
each,   but  mind   you,    be   sure    and  give 
the    largest    cabbage    to    the    cow    that 
gives  the  most  milk.'     On  Pete's  return 
old  Si  asked  him  if  he  had  obeyed  orders. 
'Sure,  said  Pete,  with  a  grin.  'I  gave  the 
cows  a   cabbage  apiece  and  I   hung  the 
biggest  cabbage  on  the  pump  handle.' " 


i( 


The  Price  of  Milk' 


By  Clyde  L.  King,  PI1.D. 

Formerly  «,,,. 

CbairniAn.  Governori  Tri  Bute  Milk 
CJommiBBion  (Penn«ylT»nl»,  Meryland. 
Delaware).  Federal  Milk  Oommiuioner  for 
the  Eastern  States,  Milk  Priee  Arbitrator 
for  the  State  ot  Pennsylvania. 

ComprehensiTe  Treatment    of   the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

N  OW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 

Introductory— Chapter  1-  T»>»  P"**"* 
Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 

Part  1.  The  Price  to  the  Preducer— 
Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  Fix  the 
Price  of  Milk.  3.  Manufactured  Milk 
Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk.  4.  The 
Price  Interdependence  of  ^JOca,l,  rrim^ry 
and  International  Markets.  5  The  Cost 
of  Production.  6,  Shall  Dairymen  Or- 
ganize  for  Collective  Bargaininc.  7.  Poli- 
cies of  Dairymen's  Organizationi  in  Their 

%"art"2.'"  ffi' cost  of  MUk  Prednctlon. 
8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution  9. 
Sanitary  Requi«menU  in  Their  R*l»«o" 
to  Price.  10.  How  Shall  Milk  be  Dis- 
tributed t  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution 
Costs  be  Lowered!  12.  The  Public  In- 
terest  in  Milk   Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  PoUcles.  18.  The 
lood  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk,  1*.  Co- 
operation and  Price.  15.  Fair  Priee 
Policies.  __  . 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  HooTer,  former 
Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre,  in- 
ternational Milk  Dealers  Asso^atlon: 
Marftaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food  SecUon, 
Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  »•_»*. 
IJalderston,  Secty.  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  by 

The  Inter-State  Mflk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mention  The  Review    when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


BREAK  IN  MILK  PRICES 

',  ( 'onliiiufd    I'nun     p;i'^»^    7) 

WhiU'  piv.snit  prices  an-  slill  above  tlu- 
li'v«'l  dl'  U)l  t,  tluMC  was  a  (U'diiic  «»f  ap- 
proxiinafcly  r>l  jmi-  cent,  as  ('(tinpan'd  to 
l)ru'«s  ill  May,  1«)2(). 

Lower  grades,  wliieh  have  been  in 
f?oo(l  supply  have  i)een  sellinj?  below  tlie.se 
l)rie«'s,  liO  to  21  cents  beiiif?  (juoted  for 
Karlieky    butter. 

Uased  on  butter  values  of  .10  cents  per 
Ijoiiiul,  tlie  i)riee  paid  fttr  four  i)er  cent. 
iniii\,  in  many  of  liir  bui'n  i  iiKiiviii^  iii.^- 
triets  lias  been  anuind  ^l.2!i  to  .$1,11 
l)er  hundred.  In  fact  even  luueh  lower 
l)ric»'s  have  been  reported  from  some 
unorganized  districts,  i)articularly  in  the 
west. 

Manufactured  Milk  Products 
The  evaijorated  and  condensed  milk 
market  whicli  has  been  demoralized  since 
last  fall,  experienced  a  downward  ])rice 
lendi-ncy  early  in  May.  With  the  flush 
of  milk  in  other  producing  districts, 
buyers  reduced  prices.  Quotations  on 
l)acked  f?oo<ls  declined  50  cents  a  case, 
to  meet  which  manufacturers  in  this 
t«'rritory  were  i)rei)arinj?  to  readjust 
prices  wlu-n  the  general  break  in  the  mar- 
ket  came. 

At  the  time  condensaries  in  this  ter- 
ritory an-  i)aying  jiractically  the  same 
])rice  for  milk  as  are  fluid  milk  distribu- 
tors. In  instances  they  are  not  using 
the  basic  and  suri)lus  plan  but  are  pay- 
ing an  ai)i)roximate  average  jirice,  rej)- 
resenting  the  weighted  average  of  the 
basic  and  sun>lus  price  and  paying  that 
I'.rice    for    all    milk    received. 

The  Situation  of  the  Producer 
While  it  may  seem  that  the  farmer 
has  again  been  penalized  by  the  reduction 
in  the  i)rice  of  milk,  the  situation  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  may  api)ear  on  the  surface. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  ways  the  final 
burden  of  price  declines  in  food  i>roduct.s 
has  had  to  be  assumed  l)y  the  iirodiicer, 
but  in  most  such  cases  reductions  have 
been  in  the  face  of  high  costs  of  i)ro- 
diiction. 

While  in  many  eases  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  is  still  at  a  high  level,  it  is 
nevertheless  also  true  that  costs  of  feed 
and  labor  have  declined  and  as  a  rule 
the  decline  has  been  greater  than  the 
comparative  decline  in  the  price  paid 
f«)r  milk. 


No  More  Reason  why  You  Should  Milk  by 
Hand  iha^Harvest  by  Hai^^ 


A^/ 


lllk>VSS 
flB" 


The  De  Laval  Milker 


saves  more  time  during  a  year  than  a  grain  binder  or  any 
other  labor-saving  device  a  dairyman  can  own.  In  addition  it 
increases  the  production  of  milk,  many  De  Laval  users  say,  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  increased  fiow  alone  pays  for  the  milker. 

EASY  TERMS  can  be  arranged  so  that  you  can  use 
the  De  Laval  Milker  while  it  pays  for  itself.  Send  for  com- 
plete information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


A  Better 

Way  of 

Milking 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 


Milker  or  Cream  Separator 


Feed  Prices  in  Carload  Lots  Delivered  on  Farms  in  Fifty  Mile  Zone 


19li 

30.50 
2H.(X) 
.30.00 

3:}.50 
26.50 

2S.00 

31.00 

3.5.00 

.58 


iniG 

31.00 

;«).o() 

2H.(K) 


29.00 
2rt.(K) 
3.3.00 
38.(H) 
.GO 


1920 

80.00 
80.00 
70.00 
9(MK) 
MM 
(iS.OO 

72.00 

90.00 

l.GO 


1921 
3i.00 
3(>.00 
WJ.OO 
4.2.(M) 
50.00 
:}5.00 
IW.OO 
l-kOO 
42.00 
M 


Hominy  Meal 
Gluten   Meal 
lir.in 

Oil    Meal    Cake 
2V/o  I'rotein  I^'i-ed 
1<»%   I'rotein  Feed 
Brewers   drains 
Middlings 
Corn  Chop 
Oats  i)er   Busliel 

Taking  the  average  prices  for  Ilominy  Meal.  Cliiten  Meal,  Bran,  Brewers 
drains  and  Corn  Chop  we  find  the  following: 

I'riecs  in  1921   are  20%  above  those  of  1911. 
I'riees  in  1921   are  17'/r  ahove  those  of  19H5 
Brioes  in  1921  are  6i%  helow  those  of  1920 
Api^roxin.ately  the  same  relative  decrea.ses  in   the  jiriees  of   the   various  fc.rage 
erops  arc  to  he  noted. 

Labor  Situation 

While  it  is  extrenielv  difTicnlt  to  obtain  average  data  as  to  the  wages  paid  in 
different  parts  <.f  the  Philadelphia  Milk  .Shed  we  can  get  an  idea  (,f  the  situation 
from  the  following  statement,  which  npresents  jirices  i.aid  f..r  labor  on  representa- 
tive dairy  farms  in  Delaware,  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties. 


Monthly  Labor 
Labor  including  rent 
Day  labor  rate  \wr  day 

With  these  declines  in  some  of  the 
prices  entering  into  the  pnMluction  costs 
of  milk  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
relative  selling  prices  of  milk,  as  shown 


Wages  of  Labor 

1014             1915             1917  1919 

.$18-30         $25-.'W         $-.15- U)  .$10-15 

.15-38           40                 4.'!  50 

$2.00                 2.00         2-2.75  3-3.50 


1920 

$45 
55 


1921 

$28-:w 

45 


4-4.50     2..')0-3.00 


in  detail,  on  the  first  page  of  this  i.ssne. 
For  quick  observance  we  pre.sent  the  fol- 
lowing table  and  percentages. 


Comparative  Prices 
4%  Grade  B  Milfc 

May  f.  o.  b.     May  Rec.  Sta. 

Philadelphia      50  m.  zone 

1914  .04  1.38 

1915  .04  1.38 
191(>                            .14  1.38 

1917  .055  2.07 

1918  .675  2.C5 

1919  .08  3.15 

1920  .09  3.G1 

1921  May  1-17       .08  3.09 
1921   May  18           .0625  2.27 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  i)resent  $2.27  ]wr  cwt.  price  in  the 
fifty  mile  /.(me  is  40  ])er  cent,  higher  than 
tlic  price  in  1914-191()  with  feed  20  per 
c»'nt  above  1914  i>rices  and  that  it  is  .34% 
below  the  price  of  milk  one  year  ago, 
with  feed  54  per  cent  below  prices  of 
1920. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  costs  tnitside 
of  feed  and  labor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered and  which  have  as  yet  shown 
no  rediictlcm  from  the  war  tinu*  cost, 
which  would  no  d«Mibt  considerably  re- 
duce the  spread  in  iierccntages  shown, 
but  on  the  whole,  indications  are  that  at 
current  prices  the  average  dairy  farmer 
can  carry  on  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  milk  iiroduction,  if  carried  out  upon 
an  economical  basis,  still  manage  to  make 
b.-th  ends  meet. 


DEHORNED  CATTLE  EASIER 

TO  HANDLE  IN  FEED  LOT 

Dehorning  cattle  makes  it  easier  to 
handle  the  animals  and  insures  that  each 
one  will  have  a  more  equal  chance  at  the 
feed  trough.  It  renders  the  animals  less 
dangerous  to  attendants  and  i)revents 
them  from  goring  one  another  in  the 
feed  lot  or  in  transit  to  market.  The 
practice  of  dehorning  is  almost  universal 
so  far  as  high-grade  l>eef  steers  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  often  desirable  to  dehorn 
the  heifers  as  well  as  the  .steers,  esju'ci- 
alley  when  they  are  to  be  fed  in  troughs 
for  a  part  of  the  year. 

C-dves  may  be  dehorned  when  a  few 
days  old  by  treating  the  undeveloped 
horns  with  caustic  .soda  or  cau.stic  i)ot- 
a.sh,  taking  care  that  il  does  not  wash 
into  the  eyes. 

If  the  horns  arc  allowed  to  develop,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  cut  them  off.  Clip- 
pers made  for  the  purpose  may  be  used 
on  the  younger  animals.  With  oliler 
cattle  a  saw  is  best,  as  it  prevents 
crushing  and  the  friction  of  the  blade 
causes  the  blood  vessels  to  cli>t  and  heal 
quickly.  The  work  should  not  he  done 
in  warm  weather,  as  the  wound  may  be- 
come infested  with  screw  worms.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  flies,  a  fly  repellent 
should  be  apiilied. 
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The    NU-WAY   Sanitary    Milker 


To  thoroughly  realize  the 
truth  of  our  statements  it 
is  necessary  to  see  and  ex- 
amine the  Nu-Way  Milker, 
or  better  still,  to  see  it  in 
actual    operation    on    the 

-    .      T^t.  ^      <-.C  »^^  »^1 1 /-"t ♦•TT      r\f 

CUW&.  1  lie      01llipii»-4«.jr        vyx 

the  machine  throughout; 
the  regular,  gentle  action 
of  alternately  milking  two 
teats  at  a  time;  the  un- 
breakable glass  showing 
the  milk  flow  at  each  teat 
cup ;  the  ability  to  quickly 
cleanse  and  sterilize  every 
part  coming  in  contact 
with  the  milk  ;  the  use  of  the  finest  materials  known  in 
the  construction  of  milking  machines— these  and  other 
equally  important  features,  most  of  which  are  exclusive, 
are  what  make  the  Nu-Way  the  most  talked-of  milkmg 
machine  on  the  market  today. 

If  you  have  a  dairy  of  six  cows  let  us  send  our  descriptive 
catalogue,  also  the  name  of  the  nearest  Nu-Way  user.  This 
will  not  entail  the  slighest  obligation  to  buy. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

General  distributors  for 
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Both  Phones 


Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkers 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 


AINNOUNCEMEINT     OF 

The  Chester  County  Holstein-Fresian  Breeders  Guaranty  Sale 
To  be  held  at  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.,  OCT.  19,  1921 

C»ti  take  a  few  more  cBtrles  of  Hiirh  Class  Holsteins.  subject  to  inspection        For  particulars  nddre 

CHAS.  J.   GARRETT  or  F.  C.  BRINTON,  Jr.,  Managers,    We»t  Chester,  Pa. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOI^TEIN    BULI.    CALVES 

From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

nOILiNO   SPRINOS    FARM  CAHLIHI.E.    PA.,   1*  « 


I.    V.    OTTO 


Lingohocken  Berkshire  Mothers 

would  not  give  their  young  milk  substitutes 


Arc  you  as  fair  to  your  children  7 
You  are  not  if  you  give  them  oleomargarine 

For  Quality  Bred  and  Properly  Fed 
Berkshires,  write 

F.  M.  TWINING 

Bcuks  Co.  Wycombe.  Pa.,  Box  1 1 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   CATTLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  S»  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  land— 
KeadinK  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

ReofliiB  Bone  feniite  Co..  Beoiiino.  Po. 


FOR     SALE 

Registered  Chester:White  Swine,  Buff  Leg- 
horn Hatching  Eggs.  $2  per  15.  $8  per 
100;  Cockerels  and  Hens.  10  per  cent 
deductions  to  all  Inter-State  Milk  Members. 

John  C.  Sutton         Blacks,  Md. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


Report  of  the  Avondale-West  Grove  Cow  Testrtii?  Assn.  for 

Thomas  C  Y.  Ford,  Tester 

No  herds  tcstrd,  17;  cows  in  milk,  '2lUi;  cows  dry,  11;  no 
ii;  nimilur  cjws  i)n)ducin}r  over  4.0  lbs.  fat,  20;  over  .W  lbs 


dii  infr  t>ver  10(10  lbs.  niii 
bullnfat   for  the  numlb 

Owner 

Arthur    Town.send 

ImI^ju-  Haines 

I'^lgar  Haines 

Kdgar  Haines 
IJ     I.-'     n;,.i,,.,r 

.Jisse  Cloud 
l'',dKar  Haines 
I).   I).   BettinKcr 
Jesse  Cloud 
Arlhiir  Townscnd 


21;  over  1'-'(M)  lbs.  milk  :i. 
are   as  follows: 
Hreed 


T 


en 


the  Month  of  April,  J92I 

,  cows  sold  as  unprofitable 
fat,  .'i;  ninnber  eows  pro- 
lighest  i)ro(lueing  cows  in 


of  cow 

Holstein 

(Iiu'rnsey 

(luernsey 

(MK-rnsey 

HnKtein 

(luernsey 

(iuernsey 

Ciiiernsey 

(luernsey 

Holstein 


I.bs. 

Milk 

IMSl 

1177 

1220 

}»21 

Tilt) 

7S0 

{)(»}) 

Ho:J 

lOKi 

KHil 


%  Fat 
-1.0 

1 . 1 
r,.i 

4.0 

r,.i) 

4.(i 
4.0 
4.2 
4.1 


Lbs. 
T^utlerfat 

nr,:A 
noM 
nu  0 

49.7 
4H.(t 
44i.() 
44.5 
44.1 
4:}.!) 
4:i.5 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Report  of  the  Uwchland  Cow  Testing  Assn.  for  the  Month  of  Apriu,  J 92 J 

J.  Frank  Lammey,  Tester 
Number  of  herds  tested,  24;  cows  in  tnilk,  :iS(i;  number  purebred  bulls  purchased. 


3-   number  cows  i)rodueinp  over   40  lbs.   fat,  MS;    over  ."jO 
producing  over  1000  lbs.  milk,  (iO;  over  1200  lbs.  milk,  20. 


lbs.   fat,   f»;    mnober  cows 


Owner 
r.ilbert  Smedlcy 
Walter   Mcllvaine 
I^'rank  I'owell 
Chalfant  lirolhcrs 
Chalfanl  brothers 
Chalfant   lin.thers 
Walter  Mcllvaine 
Charles  Henderson 
Whitford   P'arm 
Whitford   l*'arnj 


lUced 
of  ct»w 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holselin 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Holstein 
Ciucrn.sey 
Guernsey 
(luern.sey 


Lbs. 

Milk 
UVM 
l.WH 
l.iHf) 
1H12 
1S21 
Ki.'ii) 
14!)4 
10S.7 
J)  15 
957 


% 


Fat 
.3.8 
4.1 
3.fi 
.1.5 

:i.l 

:i.4 
.1.7 
5.(» 
5.() 
5.1 


Lbs. 
Bulterfat 
7:{.<» 
54.S 
49.!) 
(i:{.4 
66.5 
5(i..1 
55.2 
(iO.ii 
51.2 
4S.H 
owned    by 


Th'e' highest  testing  cow   in  Chester  county   was   a   grade    Holstein 

Westtown  School.  pro<lueing  84.4  lbs  butterfat;  --'"V"  r^.^  Ibs'^bu  u"  /t^^^^  t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
owned  by  (Jilbert  Sme.lley,  Huwchland,  I'a.,  prod.u-  ng  -.U.  '''^/  '/*;;,.  .!.' 
another  grade  H.dstein  owned  by  the  Westtown  School  Pr-  "<";j  .;■-„•'*'.!,.: 

The  three  jus.s(,ciati..ns  have  119  cows  producing  over  4  lbs.  ot  >»>'lt«  «•  '  '.  '  ^;' 
nund,er  is  12%  of  all  the  cows  on  test.  39  cows  or  -I'/o  of  the  nund.er  on  test  pro- 
duced over  60  ll)S.  of  butterfat. 

SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

The   Southern   York   County   Cow    Testing    Ass.K-iation   in   charge   of    W'"-    M 
Klinllist    of Tve^    Valleys    was    reorganiml    April    (ill.    and    con.pleted    ds    hrst 

"^"t)^ring"u.e''monlh  29  herds  were  tested  in<-luding  UM'.  cows.  Of  this  nu.ubcr 
25  p  Xe'd  over  1200  lbs.  of  n.i.k  and  17  <>v-  ^,0  lb.  of  butlertat,  whde  59  produced 
over  1000  lbs  of  ndlk  and  30  over  40  lbs.  of  bulte  ta  . 

Thefollowing  is  a  list  of  the  highest  ten  cows  .n  ••-;J^»^»'f»t- 

Name 
Flora 
Moontykes 
I'auline 


Owner 

H.  E.   Robertson 

H.  K.   Robertson 

Davis  Bros. 

Davis  Bros. 

G.  C.  Krout 

H.  E.   Robertson 

H.  G.  Hall 

H.  E.  Robertson 
Robertson 
Robertson 


H. 
H. 


E. 
E. 


Zama 
Lady 
Fin  I3ern 
244945 

6 
Silvcrtip 
3  Year  Old 


Breed 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Holstein 

(Juernsey 

Holstein 

Holstein 

Hostein 


Milk 
2427 
22H0 
IHOO 
1S30 
14H2 
21(;9 
IKil' 
l(i74 
1935 
1500 


%  Fat 
».2 
8.4 
4.1 

4.0 
4.H 
2.8 
6.1 
3.4 
2.9 
3.7 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
77.7 
77.5 
73.8 
73.2 
71.1 
(10.7 
59.4 
5«i.9 
5().l 
65.5 


REPORT  OF  WEST  CHESTER  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Allen  Goodman,  Tester 


cows  on  ..fluial  t.st,  10,   "'  ""'•^'^  »        ..  5^  ,1,^,    f,,^    ..{5.   „,„„lK.r  cws  \no- 

in  butterfat  for  month  as  follows: 


Owner 
Westtown  School 
James  .lamieson 
Westtown  School 
James  Jamieson 
Westtown  School 
Howard  I'arker 
Rowland  Evans  &  Son 
Howard  I'arker 


Bred  of  Cow 
Gr.  Holstein 
Holstein 
Gr.  Holstein 
Gr.  Durham 
Ayrshire 
Gr.  Holstein 
Holstein 
Gr.    Holstein 
Jersey 
Gr.  Holstein 


Lbs.  Milk 
2383 
1928 
2399 
1641 
1773 
1G8G 
1758 
1572 
985 
1790 


%  Fat 
3.G 
4.3 
3.4 
6.1 
3.8 
3.8 
3.5 
3.9 
G.O 
3.3 


Lbs. 
Bidterfat 

85.9 

82.9 

81.5 

78.(5 

G7.3 

G4.0 

G1.5 

G1.3 

59.1 

69.0 


E.    NEWLIN  BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Salet  Anywhere— Anytime 

Gape    Worms 

Two  Chicken  Gape  Worm  Extractors  for  25c 
coin;  15  for  one  dollar  cash  or  Postal  Money 
Order  ;  no  experiment ;  used  successfully  by 
poultrymen  throughout  the  U.  S.  for  twenty* 
five  years. 

W.  T.  HALLOWILL 


Grey  stone  Jersey  Farm 
^>seph  Morris 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 

Report  for  .nonlh  of  April.    Jler-U  '-'"I;,;' i^^^^Jrer^ll'^wsS^^Khrg  Vt^ 
„,ontl,.     Two  «-l<^Prr"""»   '",, ,  l^f :  ni  Linr^t  3«  1"  "^      ™«'--     ■'''"»  '"  ""• 

rr '^  ;;;Lfur';i.:;'r:.'tri.e"'.'l,eT^  imf  ".sr  Te„  „;.,...st  proa,.ci„.  oo„,  .„ 


2404  So.  Percy  St. 


Philadelptiia,  Pa. 


first  30  p 

butterfat  for  month  are  as  ^"""^^j^j.^.^^ 

Name  of  cow    of  cow 

Mabel 

Hitz 

Priscilla 

Beckie 

Ormsby 

Laura 

Janet 

St  rock  ie 

Mollic 

White  Hoist 


I. 
J. 
I. 

I 
l. 
H 


Owner 
V.  Otto 
W.  Miller 
V.  Otto 
V.  Otto 
V.  Otto 
.   A.  Schultz 


G.  L.  Strock 
W  R.  Dougherty 
I.  V.  Otto 
E.  J.  Rupp 


R.  Hoi. 
R.  Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 
R.  Hoi. 
G.  Ib.l. 


R 
R 
R 

c; 

R 
G. 


Age         When 

Yrs.         Fresh 

6    Jan.    2G,    '21 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Sept 

Feb. 


3 
4 

3 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
6 


21,   '20 
19,    '20 
4,  '21 
17,  '20 
G,  '20 
14,  '21 
Mar.  2.5,  '21 
S«-pt   2G,    '20 
Feb.  3,  '21 


Average  of  10  highest  cows. 


Lbs. 

Milk 

2391 

1419 

1J)05 

17G7 

1803 

1299 

13.32 

13.5(» 

1.521 

1512 

.  iG31 


o/,       Lbs. 
Fat  Butterfat 
4.19     lOO.l 
73.8 


5.2 

3.13 

3.2 

3.13 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

3.2 

3.2 

3.G6 


59.7 
5G.5 
5G.4 
50.7 
50.G 
60.2 
AH.7 
48.4 
69.6 


EVERYTHING 


FOR  THE 


MODERN  FARM  and  DAIRY 

HAY  TOOLS 

On  thousands  of  farms  the  race  against  time  in  the  haying  season  is  won  with  International  Harvester 
and  Louden  Hay  Tools. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  these  implements,  including  Mowers,  Side  Delivery  Rakes,  Self 
Dump  Rakes,  Hay  Loaders,  Sweep  Rakes,  Stackers,  Hay  Forks  and  Hand  and  Power  Hay  Hoists. 

The  feeding  value  of  your  hay  crop  and  it's  market  price  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  it's 

efficient  handling  at  the  harvest. 
Proper  selection  of  your  Hay 
Tools  and  Machines  means  a  sav- 
ing of  labor  and  a  more  profitable 
crop.  You  can  make  no  mistake 
in  selecting  International  and  Lou- 
den Implements.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  They  have  back 
of  them  organizations  with  years 
of  successful  experience. 

In  addition  we  maintain  a  most 
complete  Parts  Department  in 
order  to  provide  real  service  in 
time  of  emergency. 


WILMINGTON  STORE: 
216  West  7th  St. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Bell  Phone 
Wilmington  6405-W 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 
DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Everything      for     the      Modern      Farm     and     Dairy 
1916-1918  MARKET  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA 


Bell  Phone 

Locust  1018 
Locust  2057 

Keystone  Phone 

Race  1568 


II 


BARN  FIRES 
A  great  majority  of  the  Ares  that  res- 
troy  barns  each  year  arc  started  from 
coiiibustion  in  the  haymow.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  when  hay  is  put  into 
a  ti{?lit  mow,  especially  if  the  hay  be  not 
fully  cured,  it  will  go  through  a  heating 
pn»eess,— gases  will  be  formed  and  suf- 
ficient heat  generated  to  cause  com- 
bustion and  start  u  fire. 

Mr  James  Tracy,  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal for  Iowa  recently  reported  that  in 
1920  twenty—five  barn  (ires  were  started 
by  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  hay- 
nu)w.  In  1919  thirty-two  fires  were  start- 
ed in  this  way  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  property.  Mr.  Tracy 
urges  that  care  be  used  in  thoroly  cur- 
ing the  hay  before  it  is  stored,  and  also 
providing  ample  ventilation  for  the  mow 
or  loft. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  ventilate  a 
haymow.  A  large  number  of  very  well 
designed  cupolas  are  (»lTered  on  the  mar- 
ket. These  are  ccpiipped  with  venti- 
lators which  draw  the  warm  air  up  as 
does  a  chimney.  These  cupolas  also  add 
to  the  appearance  of  the  building  and 
certainly  are  of  sufficient  value  as  insur- 
ance against  fire  to  justify   their  cost. 

A  ventilating  sy.stem  is  important  n(»t 
only  for  the  iiaymow  but  a  part  of  it 
should  continue  down  into  the  cow  stable 
wlure  there  is  great  need  for  a  thoro  ven- 
tilating .system.  Fresh  air  is  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  health  of  the  herd.  Bo- 
vine tubercuh>sis  thrives  best  in  a  i>oorly 
ventilated  barn.  Many  other  ailments  arc 
liable  to  be  cau.sed  from  the  lack  of 
barn  ventilation,  and  the  comfort  of 
both  man  and  beast  is  an  important  mat- 
ter to  be  considereil  when  equipping  the 
barn. 

.\  (ire  in  the  country  is  an  awful 
thing.    There  is  no  big  cit;'  ftre  dvpt^vi- 


luent  rushing  to  rescue  with  hose,  chemi- 
cals and  men  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
When  a  barn  gets  afire  in  the  country  it 
generally  means  a  total  loss,  and  often 
all  the  buildings  on  the  place  are  com- 
sumetl.  Therefore  i)revention  of  fires  in 
the  country  is  of  first  importance.  Look 
out  for  your  barn,  provide  ventilation  for 
the  mow,  and  you  will  rest  more  easily. 


KEMPTON  LOCAL 
The  Kempton,  Berks  County,  Pa.,  local 
which  has  been  inactive  for  some  time, 
held  a  meeting  at  Kempton  on  May  31st. 
The  meeting  was  largely  attended  and 
the  local  promises  to  be  one  of  im- 
l)ortance  of  the  a.s.sociation. 

II.  n.  Allebach,  vice-president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Froducers  Association 
attended  and  explained  in  detal  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  market  in  general  and 
the  riiiladelphia,  basic  and  suri)lus  plan 
in  particular. 


Changes  in  retail  food  prices  between 
April  15  and  May  15,  made  public  today 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  show  that 
of  the  nine  cities  included  in  the  figures, 
St.  Paul  had  the  largest  decrease  in  prices, 
amounting  to  8  per  cent. 

Prices  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  declined  6  ])er 
cent;  in  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  Wiishington,  the  reductions  were  5 
percent;  in  New  York  and  N«>rfolk,  Va., 
4  per  cent,  and  in  Bridgeport  Conn.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  3  per  cent. 


A  little  extra  care  at  this  season  of 
the  year  will  save  dairyman  many  a  can 
of  s<)ur  milk.  Extensive  los.ses  are  nuidc 
by  the  failure  to  take  sufficient  pre- 
cantiiUis  with  cooling  milk  and  cream. 
This  can  be  done  with  little  additional 
e(pr.pnunt  and  labor.  See  that  your 
milk  is  cooled  properly  and  kept  cool 
until  dcivcrcd  at  the  receiving  station. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 

REGISTERING  PUREBREDS 

All  pure  bred  aninuils  have  only  one 
l)roof  of  their  pure  blood  that  is  re- 
congnized  by  Live  Stock  men  and  by 
buyers  anywhere.  This  proof  consists  of 
the  certificate  of  registration  which  is 
issued  by  the  various  breed  associations 
upon  proper  data  being  furnished  by  the 
breeder  and  the  facts  verified. 

To  some  people  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  ever  since  they  could  remember  they 
have  purchased  only  pure  bred  stock 
with  proper  certificates  accompanying 
each  purchase.  Being  therefore  satis- 
fied as  to  the  purity  of  their  herd,  they 
make  no  interest  in  keeping  up  the  regis- 
trations, and  cau.se  themselves  no  end  of 
trouble  when  at  some  future  day  they 
wish  to  sell  their  stock  to  a  p»d)lic  that 
demands  the  proof  of  pnrity  of  the  blood, 
in  the  form  of  certificates  of  registra- 
tions. 

Nearly  all  breeds  charge  double  for 
registering  stock  over  certain  ages.  That 
is  one  expense,  l)ut  not  the  most  seriinis 
<me;  where  proper  private  herd  records 
are  kept  accurate  information  requested 
by  the  breeders  is  rarely  available,  and 
therefore  the  animal  is  barred  from  re- 
gistry because  the  correct  or  accurate 
proof  cannot  be  submitted.  Buyer.s,  fear- 
ing thi.s,  do  not  care  to  pay  njore  than 
grade  i>rices  for  anything  offered  for  sale 
without  pai)ers. 

The  value  of  an  entire  life's  work  is 
in  many  instances  cut  in  two  through 
the  carelessness  of  owners  of  good  pure 
bred  stock.  There  are  any  number  of 
instances  where  the  death  of  an  owner 
has  cau.sed  a  herd  to  be  sold  out,  and 
lack  of  i)ai)ers  have  robbed  the  surviving 
family  of  good  ntany  thou.sand  dollars, 
which  loss  might  have  been  avoided  by 
projH'r  attention  to  this  detail  each 
month. 


Lowest  Price 
in  5  Years 


BUY 


NOW 


':  too  Lbt.  Net 


:IliII[|INIIlI!ISt 

''*C»NNATI.  OHIO' 


Get  the  Original — It  contains 
Pure  Corn  Distillers  Grains. 

Summer  feeding  is  just  asim|x)rtant 
as  winter  feeding.  Union  drains  is 
the  very  best  supplement  to  p.isture. 
It  is  easily  digest «1  and  therefore 
cooling.  It  will  keep  your  herd  in 
condition  all  year  round  and  main- 
tain top-notch  production. 

Milk  Record  Cards  Free — Write  io 
The  Ubiko  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  I  Cincinnati,  O. 


KOSKCOYI)    FAKM'S 
DUHOCW    OK    QUALITY 

(;<><>»     PltiM     KOH     SAI.B     NOW 
I).      \f.     ST<HTI>T.     HKHHIIi:v.     I»KNNA. 


Milk  For  Health 


'I 
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Never  Before — 

An  Absolute  Guarantee 

Against  4  Years'  Ordinary  Wear 

HERE'S  a  guarantee  on  the  new  Empire  Pulsator  that 
covers  not  only  materials  and  worktnanship  but  4 
years*  ordinary  wear.  That's  insurance  of  the  strongest 
kind.  It  means  that  with  the  Empire  you  buv  not  simply 
a  machine  but  a  guaranteed  period  of  mdker  sermce 
We  not  only  stand  squarely  back  of  the  machme,  but  ot 
the  principle  on  which  this  new  pulsator  works.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  make  this  guarantee  unless  we  knew  that 
the  Empire  Pulsator  is  as  perfect  m  action  and  as  durable 
as  mechanical  skill  can  make  it. 

A  pulsator  must  be  more  than  perfect 
in  operation.  It  must  be  so  strongly 
and  simply  built  as  to  stand  use 
over  a  period  of  years.    A  glance  at 

the  new  Empire  Pulsator  will  show  you  that 
this  has  been  accomplished.    Simple  and  sell- 


contained,  damage  is  practically  impossible.  Every  mechanical  principle 
employed  has  stood  the  two  tests— perfect  operation  and  durability. 

The  Empire  Pulsator  is  sanitary  to  the  last  degree— no  milk  can  get 
into  the  piston  chamber— no  dirt  or  oil  can  get  into  the  milk.  1  wo 
traps  are  provided  which  take  care  of  this. 

Uniform  action  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  pulsator.  The  Empire  is  so 
constructed  that  even  with  a  change  in  vacuum  within  the  operating 
range  there  is  no  change  in  the  speed  of  the  pulsator.  Every  stroke  is 
positive,  uniform  and  fully  delivered. 

Many  dairymen  who  have  been  using  Empires  now  for  five  years  tell 
us  that  their  machines  are  in  just  as  good  condition  now  as  they  were 
when  installed.  Pretty  good  evidence  of  Empire  quality  of  material  and 
construction  this,  but  even  more  important  they  also  report  their  cows 
in  as  good  or  bettei;  condition  than  before  the  machines  were  used. 
You  want  to  get  every  dollar  possible  out  of  your  dairying.  You  want 
to  reduce  the  labor  to  the  lowest  point  possible.  Then  it  is  squarely  up 
to  you  to  write  today  for  our  catalog  50M 


''  The  Standard  of  the  Better  Dairies 


>> 


The  "Family   Coat  of  Arrnf" 

o(    the    leading     l'"<,^*    P*"y 
Machinery  —  LMPIRL. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


Bloomfield,   New  Jersey 


Aho  manufacturer,  of  The  Separator  with  The 
MILLION  DOLLAR  BOWL 


40  South  Clinton  St..  ChicaKO 
60S  Battery  St.,  San  FrancUco 


244  West  Jefferson  St.,  Syracuse 
67-71  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


MII-KINO    KiACMIN 
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JUNE  MILK  CONDITIONS 

THE  DROUGHT  AFFECTS  SITUATION 


Conditions  of  extremely  heavy  surplus 
to  those  approaching  normal  show  the 
two  extremes  of  the  niiltt  supply  during 
the  month  of  June. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  month  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  was  such  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  find  a  market  for  a 
new  dairy,  many  distributors  would 
not  take  on  any  additional  supply  at 
even  a  butter  price,  as  low  as  it  was. 

In  the  second  half  of 
the  month,  conditions 
changed.  We  reached, 
in  some  producing  sec- 
tions the  peak  of  the 
surplus  yield,  due  large- 
ly to  dry  weather  and 
the  consequent  killing 
out  of  pasture.  This 
decreased  rapidly  to- 
ward the  close  of  the 
month  when  the  effect 
of  the  continued 
drought  became  more 
and  more  pronounced. 
In  many  sections  of  the 
territory  dairymen  are 
finding  it  necessary  to 
supplement  grain  feed- 
ing as  pastures  have  not 
supplied  sufficient  feed 
to  keep  cows  in  full 
milk  production. 

As  a  result  of  this 
condition  the  smaller 
milk  distributors  have 
been  adding  to  their 
number  of  dairies  and 
there  is  less  free  milk 
available  to  meet  their 
requirements.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the 
amount  of  milk  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  de 
mand  is  below  what 
might  be  termed  nor- 
mal, in  that  the  cus- 
tomary buying  power 
is  below  that  in  normal  ===^= 
years.  Labor  in  this  territory,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  industrial  centers,  is 
still  largely  unemployed  or  working  on 
a  restricted  basis.  The  outlook  for  any 
increased  consumption  from  this  class  of 
milk  consumers  is  still  problematical, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  sur- 
rounds industrial  activity,  not  only  at 
the  present  time,  but  also  later  in  the 
year. 

Platform  conditions  in  this  territory 
improved  steadily  as  the  month  advanc- 
ed. Early  in  June  there  was  more  milk 
than  could  be  absorbed  and  prices  were 
as  low  as  5  cents  a  quart.  As  the  sup- 
ply became  less  plentiful  prices  ad- 
vanced and  ranged  from  6Jc  to 
7c,  with  occasional  higiier  figures  as 
temporary  shortages  arose.  At  the  close 
of  the  month  reliable  direct  siiipped 
dairies  could  be  more  freely  placed  at 
market  prices. 

The  movement  of  fluid  milk  will  de- 
pend   to    a   considerable   extent    on    the 


buying  power  of  the  consumer.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  vacation  season  has 
a  strong  consumptive  influence  in  some 
sections,  witli  a  sharp  falling  off  in  tlie 
demand. 

The  reduced  buying  power  of  the  con- 
sumer has  been  offset  in  a  large  degree, 
by  reductions  in  the  prices  of  dairy 
products,  whieti  sluuild  liave  some  influ- 
ence  on    the  situation. 


V       ^    ^^  ^k  ^ 


MILK  FKUUUtUUlN  IW  lyZU 
ABOUT  90,000,000,000  POUNDS 


The  total  production  of  milk  in  the 
Lnited  States  for  1920  is  estimated  at 
89,658,000,000  pounds  in  the  annual  state- 
ment compiled  Ity  tlie  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, IT.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  amount  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  1919,  the  production  for  that 
year  having  been  placed  at  90,057,5(K),(K)() 
pounds.  The  production  of  milk  was 
decreased  from  100  gallo.?  per  capita  in 


Sale  of  Jersey  Cattle  at  Southington,  Conn..  June  4,  1921 
Gamboge  Oxford  Gem,  in  the  Ring,  Sold  to  /.  C  Baldwin,  Mt.    Kisko,  N.  Y.,  at  a   fTorld's  Record  Price  of 

$18,000.     Sale  Price  of  Cattle  Averaged  $1,954.00  per  Head 


Some  comparisons  in  prices  are  of  in- 
terest. At  the  close  of  June  last  year, 
92  score  creamery  butter  was  quoted  at 
69c  per  pound  as  compared  to  35Jc  on 
the  same  day  tins  year.  Condensed  milk 
sold  at  $9.00  to  $10.00  a  case,  as  com- 
pared to  $4..00  to  $4.50  at  this  time. 
Evaporated  milk  s(>ld  at  $5.75  to  $6.50 
and  $4.(H)  to  $4.50  respectively. 

Very  low  prices  for  milk  have  been 
paid,  in  some  districts,  but  the  wide 
spread  between  the  prices  paid  for  fluid 
milk  and  that  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses  has   disappeared   in  this   market. 

The  price  <»f  basic  milk,  4  per  cent, 
butterfat  content,  delivered  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone  was  $2.27, 
which  is  equivalent  tc)  6i  cents  per 
quart,   delivered   in    riiila(leli)hia. 

The   surplus   price,    based   on  92   score 

butter,    New    York    City    was   $1.53    for 

4  per  cent.  milk.     This  makes  an  average 

price,    based    on    70  per   cent    basic    and 

(C-^ntinued  •  n  pngt  7) 


1919  to  98  gallons  (848  lbs.)  in  1920. 
There  WJis  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
milk  COWS  in  the  country  during  the 
year.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates,  there  were  on  farms  23,()19,- 
000  milk  cows  on  Janpary  1,  1920,  and 
2.3,321,(KK)  on  January  1,  1921,  a  decrease 
of  298,000.  The  number  of  cows  other 
than  on  farms  was  estimated  as  1,40(J,0(K) 
for  1919,  but  for  the  year  1920  the  num- 
ber was  prorated  from  census  figures  as 
1,200,0(K). 

'I'he  consutnption  of  fluid  milk  fluctu- 
ated during  1920.  In  tl»e  first  part  of 
the  seas(m  there  was  an  abundance  ()f 
milk  and  the  consumption  was  larger 
than  that  of  previous  years.  However, 
during  the  period  of  industrial  <lei;ression 
tliat  marked  tlie  closing  days  of  1920, 
milk  c(msuini)tion  rajjidiy  decreased, 
though  this  decrease  was  partly  r»flFset 
by  the  milk  campaigns  carried  on 
throughout  tlie  country  and  which  great- 
ly increased  the  consumption  in  the  ter- 


ritory   covered.      The    estimate    of    the 
population  of  the  I'nited  States  as   used 
in    the   annual    stateruent    covering    1919 
was  too  high,  as  shown   by  the  returns 
of  the  late  census.     But  when  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  used  for  household  purposes 
in  1919  is  divided  by  the  correct  popula- 
tion  figure,  the  consumption  of  milk  for 
1920  is  shown  to  be  the  same  as  for  1919, 
(i.  e.)   43  gallons  per  person. 
The  aiuount  of  milk  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  olecmiargarine 
was  estimated  this  year 
from  data  received  from 
the  factories  and  shows 
a   decrease    in   the   pro- 
portional     amount      of 
whole   milk  used.     The 
quantity    of    milk    and 
skimmed   milk  combin- 
ed,   as     now     used,    is 
j)ractically  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  whole  milk 
formerly     used.      How- 
ever,   in    the    manufac- 
ture  of    nut    margarine, 
whole  milk  is  not   used 
in   the  same  proportion 
as   in    the   regular  oleo- 
margarine. 

This  year  original 
data  were  received  from 
the  factories  relative  to 
the  ({uantities  of  milk 
used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  milk  chocolate 
and,  while  complete  re- 
ports were  not  received, 
the  (juantity  shown  in 
the  table  was  prorated 
from  these  reports  and 
is  very  ccmservative. 

The  production  fig- 
ures for  ice  cream  are 
estimates.  The  figures 
for  1920  show  an  in- 
crease in  production  of 
13%  over  1919  based  on 
factory  reports  received 
====  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Markets.  Calculations  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  13.75  lbs.  of  milk  per  gallon  of 
ice  cream  for  1920  and  15  lbs.  for  1919. 
The  latter  figure  was  based  on  thft 
"batch"  method  of  manufacture  only. 
Ice  cream  made  by  the  continuous 
machines  weighs  le.ss  per  gallon.  The 
quantity  made  by  the  continous  method 
was  large  neough  to  warrant  the  use  of 
13.75  lbs.  per  galhm  f«>r  the  year  1920, 
The  totjd  calf  crop  for  1919  was  esti- 
mated at  80'/r  of  the  number  of  cows. 
Data  c(»mpiled  more  recently  from  a 
number  of  rejiresentative  states  indicate 
that  the  estimate  was  too  low  and  that 
the  calf  crop  was  90%  of  the  total  num- 
ber f)f  milk  cows.  The  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  at  birth,  and  the  numl>er 
vealed  are  estimated  from  data  obtained 
from  the  principal  markets,  census  re- 
ports, and  reports  of  the  C  S.  bureau 
if  .Markets. 
In  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for 
/^Continued  on  page  10) 
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UNITED  STATES  MILK  PRODUCERS 

DAIRY  TARIFF  REPORT 


With  a  vit'w  of  ohtaininjf  (U'fmito  data 
,„  „.u;,.u  ♦..  .....lc»  H  flcinnTul  for  an  a(U'- 

quat.'  pn)t.-ctiv»'  tariff  on  dairy  products, 
befon-  the  Ways  and  Mnins  ronunitttc 
of  Conarv^s,  considrrintr  tlu-  n.-w  tariff 
sclu'duUs,  tlH-  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  sugfrested  reKinial  c.nnnit- 
tees,  which  would  assen.ble  the  data  and 
prepan-  n.aterial  which  would  help  to 
reach  a  decision  on  the  tariff  rates  nec- 
essary to  pn.tect  American  producers 
from    foreifrn    contpetitors. 

Croups  or  committees  were  appointed 
in  the  V  iryin^'  dairyinn  secti  )ns  of  the 
country,  including 

The  New  Knfrlanil  Croup,  of  which 
W.  N.  Cady,  of  Vermont,  Master  of  the 
State    Cranjre,    was    chairman. 

The  Kastern  Croup,  of  which  11.  W. 
lialderston,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Philadelphia,  Pet., 
was  clwiirman. 

The  lentr.il  Crouj),  of  which  H.  W. 
Inf?ersol,  of  the  Oliio  Farmers  Co-op- 
erative Milk  (■<».,  was  chairn«an. 

The  Mississipj)i  Croup,  of  which  K. 
i\  U,>ekwell.  of  the  Chica>jo  Milk  Pro- 
ducers .\ssociation,  was  chairman, 
and  the 
Pacide  and  Mountain  Croup,  of  which 
S.  N.  Ayre>,  of  the  AssH-iated  Dairy- 
n«en  of  California,  of  San  Francisco,  was 

chairman. 

Investigations  in  which  the  various 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Cran^re,,  Farm  Bureaus,  etc,  co-oper- 
ated, were  n.a.le  in  the  different  sections 
and  these  findings  analyzed  and  collected 
in  a  sp.ecial  report  which  was  made  to 
the   Ways   and    Means   Committee. 

The  investifjations  were  exhaustive  and 
represented  college  and  governmental  in- 
vestigations for  costs  of  production  of 
dairy  products. 

Dairy  Conditions 
The  conditions  of  far.ns  in   the  dairy 
states    calls    f.)r    adecpiate   pn.tection    on 
dairv    products    to   bring  the   production 
„f    dairv    pro.lucts    back    to    Us    former 
prosperous   con.liti..n.      In    New   I'-.ngland, 
for    example,    the    number    of    farms    as 
rei>orted  by  the   C.  S.  census  has  shown 
a    marked    decline   in   each   state    for   the 
past  20  years,  ranging  from  11   per  cent, 
in  Vermont  to  '2\  ]n-r  cent  in  New  Hamp- 
.sl.ire  since  1910.     In  to  the  beginning  of 
the    high    prices    for    «lairy    products    in 
1«)1.5-1(),    the    number    of    e  .ws    in    New 
England    had    steadily    declined.      Census 
reports  for   VMU  show  that  2V  out  of  the 
iH  states  had  a  decline  in  tlu-  number  of 
farms  as    cmpared    with    1!>1().    of  from 
1  per  cent,  in   Mississippi  to  2i  per  cent, 
in   New   Hampsldre.     In   1!)  of  the  states 
the  decrease  in  numlx-r  of  farms  is  over 

5  per  cent. 

This  general  conditiMi  as  pictured  in 
New  England  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
the  ohhr  dairy  sections  of  the  Inited 
States. 

Dairy    Schedule   Requested 

The  following  schedule  of  tariff  rates 
is  asked  for  to  j.rovide  for  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  country. 


These  rates  are  based  on  the  difference 
of  the  ost  of  i)roduction  in  foreign 
countries  and  competing  sections  ot  the 
L'nited    States. 

Cost  of  Production 
Milk.  The  Inited  States  cost  of  pro- 
ducing KM)  pcMinds  of  milk  testing  3.5 
])er  cent,  in  .\pril,  1921,  as  obtained  by 
two  methods,  was  *2.H()  and  $2.H9.  The 
cost  of  i)roduction  varied  by  sections 
from  $3.12  in  Haltimore  district  to  $2.53 
in  the  Chicago  district. 

The  first  result  was  obtained  as  an 
average  of  costs  reported  by  various 
sections  of  the  l'nited  States,  the  meth- 
ods of  determination  varying  in  each 
section.  The  following  is  the  cost  by 
sections. 

Cost  of  Producing  JOO  Pounds  of  Milk, 

3.5   per  cent.  Test 

New  England  $2.85 

New   York  2-5« 

Philadelphia  31'> 

Baltimore  '^1'- 

Ohh.  2-86 

Chicago  -••^'* 

California  --^O 


Maryland  which  was  conducted  by  the 
I'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1920, 

.  .  111.-        ,1.-4...       ...- 

witn  suen  eosis  on>uft"i.  "j'  «■"  ""<-v-  "-• 
of  May  by  introduction  of  new  labor 
and  feed  costs. 

Ohio.  Ohio  costs  were  obtained  from 
+2  cow  testing  associations  which  have 
records  extending  over  a  period  of  7 
years  with  a  total  of  over  21,0(K)  cows, 
also  includes  the  milk  cost  associations 
which  have  been  ojierating  for  the  i)ast 
few  years  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Ohio  State  Cniversity.  These  co.sts  in 
«'ach  case  have  been  briMight  up  to  date 
by  the  substitution  of  new  feed  and 
hii)or  costs. 

Chicago.  Chicago  costs  are  based  on 
the  modined  "Pearson  Formula"  which 
vsas  use<l  by  the  Chicago  Federal  Milk 
Board  ai)i)ointed  by  Hoover  during  the 
war  jieriod  to  determine  costs  of  milk 
])roduction,  with  the  ligures  brought  up 
to  date  by  ai)i)lying  recent  feed  and  labor 
costs. 

California.  California  co.sts  are  ba.sed 
on  figures  from  the  records  of  the  dairy- 
men in  Calif«»rnia  for  May,  1921,  as  fur- 
nished by  the  A.ssociated  Dairymen  of 
California,   Inc. 


Average,  Inited  States  $2.H0 

The    second    method   of    determination 
of   costs   was   to   apply   the   average  f«'ed 
ind    labor   costs    for    these    various    sec- 
tions  to  the   "Warren    Formula'"  for  the 
cost    of    i)rodueing    KM)   founds    of    milk. 
The  costs  obtained  were  as  follows: 

Cost  of  Producing   JOO  Pounds  of  Milk 

♦*Warren   Formula" 

drain  •'^•29  ll)s.     $38.50  $.3.50 

H,,y  i3.3  lbs.       KJ.OO     .3K) 

Other  drv  forage     10.8  lbs.         8.00     .0« 

Silape  92.2  lbs.         8.00     .3(J9 

Other  succulents       8.3  lbs.         8.<M)     .033 

Labor  3.02  hrs.  .28     .846 


Milk 

Cn'am 
Butter 
Cheese 
Condensed  milk 


3ic  per  gallon 

35c  per  gallon 

10c  i)er  pound 

5c  per  pound 

2c  per  i)ound 


Casein   Lactorene     .5c  per  i)ound 


Total   representing  79^;    of  cost       .$2.28() 
Final    cost    including   overhead  .$2.89 

Basis   of   Costs    of  Milk    Production    in 
the   Various  Sections 
New     England.      The     New     England 
costs  of  milk  productiim  are  based  upon 
the    "Warren    Formula"    which    was    de- 
vclo,)ed  by   Dr.  G.  V.  Warren  of  Cornell 
Cniversity,     who     was     a     mcndier     of 
Hoover's    Milk    Commission,. and    which 
was     used     by     Regional     Federal     Milk 
Boards   in   determining  the   cost   of   milk 
production  during  the  war  period.     The 
"Warren    Formula"    gives   the   quantities 
of  feed  and  labor  recpiired  to  make  <me 
|,„„<lred     i)ounds     of     milk.       To     these 
(piantitiis    have    been    applied    n.-w    feed 
and    lal).)r    prices   as    of    .\pril    t.)    bring 
such    cists    up   to  date. 

New  York.  New  York  cost  is  ba.sed 
upon  the  "Warren  Formula"  from  figures 
furnished  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Warren,  of 
Cornell    Cniversity  as  of    May,  1921. 

Philadelphia.      Philadeli)hia    costs    are 
from    tlie    New  .Jersey   State  Experiment 
Station  comprising  a  study  made  of  the 
ost  of  production  of  milk  on  fi5  farms 
in  two  large  milk  producing  secthms  of 
New  .Jersey  for  May,  1921,  and  checked 
with    actual   records   of   over   4,000   cows 
in   cow   testing   associations   in    Pennsyl- 
vania and  a  recent  survey  of  the  cr)st  of 
milk  production  made  by  the  C  S.  De- 
l)artinent   of    Agriculture   in    Delaware. 

Baltimore.      Baltimore  costs    were   ob- 
tained   frnn    a    survey    of   94    farms    in 


Cheaper  Canadian  Milk 

Comi)ared  with  these  costs,  Quebec, 
Canada's  costs  in  .\pril  were  .$2..37  per 
hundred  for  3.5  i)er  cent,  milk,  a  differ- 
ence as  compared  with  New  England  of 
48  cents  per  hundred  in  fav«)r  of  (Quebec, 
or  4.1  cents  per  gallon,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  4:^  cents  per*,  hundred  or  3.7 
cents  per  gallon.  (Quebec,  Canada's 
c  )sts  were  obtained  by  an  actual  survey 
in  territory  shipping  milk  and  cream  to 
Boston. 

Cream.  Based  on  these  costs  of  milk 
l)roduction,  the  cost  of  producing  one 
gallon  of  3G  per  cent,  cream  is  40  cents 
I)er  gallon  less  in  Quebec  than  in  New 
I'.ngland,  and  41  cents  per  gallon  less  in 
(Quebec    as    compared    with    the    l'nited 

Stat«-s. 

Butter— Canada— Denmark.     Based  on 
these    costs   of    100  pounds    of    milk,  the 
cost    of   producing   one  pound    of   butter 
is   10  cents  less  in  Canada  than  in   New 
England    and    the    l'nited    States.      The 
cost    of   producing   (me    ])  lund   of    liutter 
in    Denmark    .is    stated    liy    Mr.    Harold 
Faber,     .\griciiltural     Commissioner     for 
Denmark,    for    1920    was     10    cents    i)er 
l)ound,  and  as  stated  by  Mr.  ().  H.  Lar- 
sen.  Professor  of  .\gricultural  Economics 
of  the    Koyal    Agricultural  College,   Den- 
mark, was  45  cents  per  pound.     As  com- 
l)ared    with    the   cost    of    producing    one 
pound  of  butter  in  the  l'nited  States  of 
.59  cents  and  of  the  New  F:ngland  States 
of  .55  cents,  this   gives  the   advantage   to 
the   Danish    producer   of    from    15    to    19 
cents    with    the    cost    of    transportation 
only  2^  cents  })er  pound  to   New  York. 
Other  Foreign  Countries.     It  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  i)n)duction  costs  of 
dairy  products  in  other  foreign  countries 


than  Denmark,  but  the  following  tabu- 
lation of  labor  rates  in  the  United  States 
..«j^i  f',;7»i.»r!  countries  »*  renorted  from 
government  sources  indicates  that  pro- 
iliiction  costs  in  other  foreign  countries 
than  Denmark  are  considerably  lower 
than   United  States  production  costs. 

Farm  Wages  in  United  States  Compared 
with  Foreign  Countries  in  J920 

United  States 

(Dairy  Section)       $74 

Canada  68  $  6  8 

Denmark  »0  24  32 

Switzerland  67  17  23 

Sweden  85  89  58 

Australia  58  21  28 

England  86  88  51 

France  W  56  76 

Cermany  12  62  84 

Transportation  Charges 
.\   study  of  transportation  costs  from 
Denmark  to  New  York  as  compared  with 
transportation  costs  from  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  to  New  York  shows  that  but- 
ter   can    be    landed    in    that    market    as 
cheaply  from  Denmark  as  from  the  Mid- 
dle West  States,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion   in    each    cUse    being    approximately 
2i    cents   per  pt^und,   and    transportation 
costs  from  the  Extreme  West  give  a  de- 
cided   advantage    to    the    foreign    produ- 
cer.    (Transportation  charges  in  respect 
to  milk  and  crefcm,  considered  primarily 
from    a    New    Ejngland    and    New    York 
State    standpoint.)       The    transportation 
charges  for  milk  from  the  center  of  pro- 
duction in  New  England  conipared  with 
the  center  of  production  in  Quebec  favor 
the   New   England   producer   by    0   mills 
per    gallon.     Similar   costs    of    transpor- 
tation  on    cream    show    that   the    trans- 
portation costs  favor  the   New   England 
producer  by  the  same  anu)unt.    The  cost 
.)f  transportation  of  a   pound   of   butter 
from  the  New  England  center  of  produc- 
tion   to    Boston    as    compared    with    the 
costs  from   Quebec  center  of  production 
is   3-10   of  a    mill   less. 


Item 
Milk 
Butter 
Cheese 


Production  lbs. 
90,()()0,000,000 
1,560,000,000 
420,000,000 


Condensed  Milk     l,925,(M)0.0O0 

(Market  Reporter,  June,  1920). 

(Continued  on  papa  10) 


Specific  Duty  Desirable 
From    an   administrative   standpoint   it 
is  believed  that  a  .specific  duty  on  dairy 
])roducts    is    more    desirable  than    an    ad 
valorem   duty. 

Change  in  Price  Level  Makes  Higher 
Duty  Necessary 
In  TX97  when  butter  sold  for  20  cents 
per  pound  a  duty  of  6  cents  i)er  i>ound 
was  adopted.  .\t  the  present  price  level 
of  butter  which  will  average  from  30 
to  10  cents  for  the  year,  a  duty  of  at 
least  10  cents  per  i)ound  is  necessary  to 
give  the  same  protection. 

Foreign  Dairy  Products  Not  Necessary 
to  Supply  United  States  Needs  | 
\  study  of  the  United  States  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  dairy  i)roducts 
shows  th.it  enough  are  produced  here  to 
meet   all   demands   without  any   imports. 

%  which  consumption 

Consumpti<m  n)s.  is  of  total  produced 

3S,(il9,0(K),000  '*2-<' 

1,. 5.30,000,000  91.7 

401,000,(MH)  96.2 

1,217,000,000  ^'^'^ 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE 

COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

The  valiu-  of  llu*  cow  bsliiig  associa- 
tion has  a  wider  Held  than  is  customarily 
lU'Crediied  to  this  iliiporlaill  adjuncf  of 
the  dairy  itldiiHlry.  Tliei'e  is  a  Held  of 
usefulness  that  lias  Mt'arCely  b«'eii  touch- 
ed and  that  Is  the  use  of  the  Cow  t<'stiiig 
association's  licenced  tester  for  authentic 
du'ck    iesiiiig   al    nrrlvinn  ni.ilnMin. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  buyer  of 
milk  Could  object  to  having  the  licenced 
tester  of  the  Cow  testing  association, 
of  which  his  iiatrons  were  memliers, 
make  check  tesls  from  composite 
sampU-s  of  menihers'  milk  taken  at  re- 
ceiving stations,  not  only  with  a  view 
of  checking  buyers  buHerfat  tests  but 
for  the  purpttse  of  checking  individual 
members'    lieril    tests. 

Such  .1  im-thod  of  check  testing  would, 
it  is  believed,  i)rinuote  a  closer  contact 
and  better  uiuUrstaiiding  hetween  i)ro- 
ilueers  and  buyers  and  eiiahle  any  dis- 
ciH'i^encies  to  lie  (juickly  ami  satisfac- 
torily  atljusled. 

The  itossibililies  of  such  co-operalion 
is   well   Worth  the  »'tYort. 

There  should  be  at  h'.isl  olie  testing 
asstteialion  organiy,»'d  in  tlie  immediate 
vit'inity  <if  your  ree«-iviiig  station.  This 
coiihl  be  accoiuiilished  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  21-  dairymen.  The  usual  cow 
testing  association  comprises  2(i  mem- 
bers, but  l»y  organizing  one  of  21  mem- 
liers it  woiihl  permit  tin-  tester  two  ilays 
a  month  to  make  clu-ek  tests  ;il  tlu-  re- 
ceiving stati  Ml.  r<»  m.ike  this  plan 
practical  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
tesler  to  h<»ld  a  state  lij-ms*-  in  tlie  terri- 
tory in  which  he  was  operating. 

The  c«»sl  of  such  an  org.inii'-alion  would 
not  be  greati-r  than  ."1^3.00  (.r  -i^l.OO  per 
nitmth,  per  meml»er,  ineliidiiig  one  day's 
lioard  and  transportation  for  the  lesler, 
per   month. 

What    Would   be    G^«t\e<l? 
The  value  of  the  OoW   testing  associa- 
tion   on    thi»   wl^ole   has    lieeii    giv»ii   eon 
siderable    V'dilicity,    hut    for    liie    lieUetU 
.»f  lh(»-se  of  our  iH-aders  who  may   not  be 
iinfoniied  we  will  slate  brielly  that   those 
who  ar«-   members  greatly  ai)pre«Male  the 
knowh-«lge     and     beiielils    of     the     work. 
From   the   reconls  olilained   lueiiiliers  are 
.ible    lo    know    what    their   cost    of   milk 
Jiroduetion  is;   how   iiiiieii  each  cow  pro- 
duces, her  value  in  biitterf.it  pr.duetitui; 
wh.it    feeding  costs   are   and   the    knowl- 
edge of  which  cows  in  the  herd  are  un- 
I)rofitable. 

Through  the  cow  testing  association 
the  tlairym.in  will  be  alile  to  learn  how 
to  make  the  same  i>roduetioii  witli  a 
smalhr  herd  and  thus  save  in  the  num- 
ber  of   cows  led    .iiul   cared   for. 

Cow  testing  reeor<ls  inen-asi'  the  sales 
value  of  cows  in  tiiat  they  have  delinile 
pnuluetion  n-eords  hai-k  (»f  them,  and 
guess  work   is  limited. 

\V»-  would  suggest  that  this  sub.j«-et 
In-  giv«ii  serious  eonsider.it ion  by  milk 
jirodiieeis  tliroiighoul  tlie  liit«-r-State 
.Milk  Producers  .\ssociation's  territory. 
Take  the  matter  up  witli  \our  C(Minly 
agent  or  get  in  touch  willi  Hie  oHi«'«-rs 
of  the  association  and  we  will  give  you 
all    the   assistance   possible. 


INTER'STATE  ASSOCIATION 

DIRECTORS^  MEETING 

A  liH'eiing  of  the  I'xtai'd  of  Directors 
of  the  liilcr-Slale  Milk  rrodiuuTS  .\sso- 
eialioii  was  held  at  the  org.iniy.ation 
olliees,  Wednesday,  .luiie  I5tli.  Direc- 
tors present  included  Messrs  .1.  11.  Ben- 
iieleh,  Uola-rt  F.  Brinlon,  II.  I).  .Mlebaeh, 
\V.  W.  Coj)pertliwait<',  I'",.  Nelson  .Fames, 
I'',.  It.  I'enninglon,  F.  .M.  Twining,  Ira 
.1.  Book,  A.  B.  W.Khlington,  F.  1'.  Wil- 
lets,  F.  O.  War<',  Allterl  Sarig,  Frederick 
Shaiigle,  H.  I.  Tiissey,  II.  I.  Eauver,  J.  A. 
I'oorhaugh  and  W.  H.  Stock. 

There  was  a  general  ili.sciission  of  the 
milk  market  situation  and  the  recent 
price  changes   were   ajiproved. 

.\  c.irefiil  analysis  of  tin-  territory  from 
a  membership  standpoint  in  numbers 
was  jircsentcd  and  it  was  decided,  after 
careful  consideration,  that  for  the  con- 
tinued I'ft'ectiveness  of  the  association, 
the  nieiiibership  of  each  local  must  be 
raised  to  as  dose  ti»  100  per  cent,  as 
possiide  and  that  the  campaign  should 
lie  started  at  once  with  the  idea  that 
.•JOOO  new  members  be  .secured  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year. 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  INCON- 
VENIENCES MILK  SHIPPERS 

riie  hopes  th.it  the  form  of  daylight 
saxiiig  which  would  be  adopted  by  tlie 
city  of  l'liiladeli>hia  and  the  announce- 
meiil  tli.il  seladules  of  milk  tr.iins  would 
not  he  seriously  disarr.inged,  would  in- 
convenience the  tanner  but  little,  havi- 
not    iierii    realized. 

The  railrojids,  while  schedules  of 
through  trains  have  not  he«'n  ch.inged 
siiflieieiilly  to  m.ik<*  much  difference  to 
the  dairy  fanner,  have  jiracticdly  r«-;ir- 
raiiged  all  of  their  local  sehediiles  and 
dariymeii  shipping  milk  on  tr.iins  carry- 
ing passengers  have  been  forced  to  get 
their  milk  to  the  r.iilroads  practically 
an   limir  «'arlier. 

The  Inter-Stat«-  Milk  I'ridiicers  .\sso- 
ciation  has  protested,  but  the  railroads 
think  more  of  the  jiasseiiger  tratlie  than 
the  milk  tratlie  .iiid  the  f.irmcr  has  to 
suH'er   the   eonsecpieiices. 

At  a  number  of  ])oints  f.irnicrs  are 
considering  seriously  the  trucking  of  the 
milk  from  the  farms  to  tlu-  city.  It's 
too  early  to  say  what  the  ultimate  result 
will  be. 


MEETINGS  OF  LOCALS 

HELD  IN  MANY  SECTIONS 

SHILOH  LOCAL 

There  w.is  a  large  turnout  of  niemlters 
of  the  Shiloli,  N.  .1.  Uoe.d  at  Mridgeton, 
N.  .1.,  on  .lime  1.3tli.  The  meeting  was 
calh-d  to  consider  a  n«w'  milk  buying 
progr.iiii,  presented  by  .Miliotts  .Mderney 
Dairiis.  Aft»'r  .i  lengthy  discussion,  the 
jilaii  of  paying  1  cent  jier  cpiart  for  milk 

II  II  »   ,*..        ..» I. .-.I       ..t      'i  »tK       ....» 

cent,  hutterfat  which  h.id  been  set  as 
effective  M.iy  IHtli,  was  t-vlemh-d  until 
.luly  1st,  l)»2l  The  contention  of  the 
iMi\<r  W.IS  that  low  t«sl  milk  w.is  un- 
m.irketabh-  as  such  and  it  would  be  nec- 
essary t(»  add  cr«-am  to  such  milk  to 
bring  it  up  to  tin-  state  reipiiremcnts. 

Under  the  .igreenient  milk  rec«'ived  at 
the  Shiloli  st.ition  running  below  3.25 
l»er  cent.  biitt«rf.it,  will  b«-  ]).iid  for  on 
a  b.isis  of  one  cent  per  quart  less  than 
regular  jirices. 


QUAKERTOWN  LOCAL 

The  (^iiak«itown   I-oeal    lu-ld   a  special 
meeting    at    Uichlandtow  n,    Ta.,    Friday 


"As  f.ir  as  I  am  conccnied  I  would 
never  give  my  children  olesMiiargarine, 
nut  margarine,  or  any  other  substitute 
for  butter.  Butler  contains  a  vital  i»rin- 
ciple,  which  none  of  its  substitutes  pos- 
sess.-Dr.  ll.irv.y  W.  Wiley,  ii,  "Tlie 
Milk  Dealer." 


PRODUCTION  AND  USES  OF  MILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1920  AND  1919 

1920  1^1^ 


PRODUCT 
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unit  <<t 

IKt 
rriiiliils 

CroMiiiiTy    IiiiUfT  *Jl 

l-'Mi-m     l.nHiT  ?l 
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Some  locals,  particularly  where  the 
.l!airvmen  have  been  exiM-rien.-iug  no 
.liincullies  in  n.eir  marUeting  ,>robh-ms, 
l.MVe  (hv  eloped  a  spirit  of  imiinetence. 
,„  „iher  words  they  lU'e  satisfied  and 
...re  inclined  to  let  liie  outsider  continue 
,.,  ,i.le  (Ml  their  wag.m.  Th«  s,-  outsi.lers 
should  be  signed  ....  ami  should  help 
.|,.rr.iy  the  expenses  of  the  orgaui/.atiou 
that  is  proving  beiielieial  to  them. 
The  direeb.rs  authori/.ed  the  executive 

,.„ itiee  to   engage   all    additional    hehl 

,„aii  to  further  th."  organization  work. 

Secretarv  Bahlerston  presented  a  de- 
tailed rep.irt  of  the  adve.lising  and  pub- 
lidtv  wo.-k  being  done  by  the  Inter-State 
Daii-v  Council.  He  also  nported  .m  the 
h-jrislative  work  in  connection  with  b.  Is 
,.,  ,o,-vent  tlu-  maniifnclure  of  m.lk  sub- 
slit  utes. 

.\  detailed  ivpo'-t  was  also  presenbd 
by  Mr.  Bahhrsto.i  on  tlu-  work  of  the 
ci.mmittee  .m  costs  of  milk  ,.nMluetion 
with  the  i(h'a  to  have  an  ade.p.atc  l.ro- 
trcti.m  for  the  industry  in  tlu-  proposed 
l.n-iff  bill.  (Details  of  this  repo.-t  are 
printed   elsewhere   in    lliis  issue.) 

'I'lie  directors  on  motion  directed  the 
executive  committee  to  moke  ail  the  nec- 
essarv  prep'""'''""^  •'"''  arangements  for 
the  annul!  meeting  of  the  association 
in   December. 


Daylight  saving  may   have  a  value  l«» 
a  few  tenuis  a. id  golf  players,  but  we  arc 
not    able   to   sei-    where   it   is   any   adv.iii- 
t.agc  to  the  rank  and  lih-  of  workiiigmen 
.Mid   it   is  a   distinct   disadvantag.-   to  the 
f.irmer.      In    fact    one    iiiontirs    trial,    the 
leopard    spot    style    of    daylight    saving 
such    as    we   are    now    trying    to    operate 
Milder,  causes  nothing  but  confusion  and 
the  .sooner  it  is  abolished  and  the  «-ountry 
j;ets    «.n    the   old    fashioned    level   i.lali    of 
time,   as   good    for  oiu-   as    it   is   for  an- 
other, the  better   we   will   all   lie  ofT. 


Kvening,   June    17th    t(»  c<msider   varhnis 
phases    of    the    ...ilk    situation.      D.    W. 
Mart. ..an,    presid.-.il    of   the    local,   called 
the  meeting  to  order.     ,\iig..st  A.  Miller, 
editor    of    the     .Milk    Producers     Beview, 
was  introtluced  and   made  an  address  on 
the  n.ilk  situation  in  general     \  g<neral 
discussion    of    the    local    maiket    condi- 
tions followed.     Two-thirds  of  the  milk 
sliipi»ers   at    the    Uichlandtown    receiving 
station  attemlcd  the  meeting  and  several 
new    members  were  enrolled. 


WISCONSIN  FILLED  MILK  BILL 

Th«-  l.egislal..re  of  that  representative 
d.iirying    state,     Wisconsin,    has    passed 
a  bill  which  has  be.-ii  sigm-d  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  i.roliibitiiig  the  manu- 
facture  of    the    cocoanut   oil    substitutes, 
such    as    Hebe,    Carolene,    N.itro,    Kn/-o, 
Nyco,  Silver  Key,  etc.     The  bill  is  prac- 
tically   the    same    as    was    introduced    in 
the    I'ennsylvania    and    the    New    Jersey 
Legislatures.      The    asse.iibly   j^asscd   the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  ()7  to  10.     In  the  Scmde 
it   had  a   unanimous  vote. 


VIRGINSVILLE  LOCAL 

The  \iiginsville,  Berks  county,  I'a., 
I,ocal  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Fnahieers 
Assoeatio..  held  an  intei-esting  meeting 
on  Monday  evening,  .Imu-  "27,  HHJl.  H- 
I).  Allebach,  vice  president  of  the  Inter- 
State  As.sociation  made  an  inleresling 
.address  on  general  milk  market  condi- 
tions. 


Milk  For  Health 


Sediment  in  milk  indicates  careless- 
ness and  ...akes  the  product  less  saleable. 
Straining  removes  only  the  coarse  dirt. 
Keep  the  line  dirt  out  by  having  the 
c(»ws  ami  stables  clean;  milk  with  clean 
hands  into  clean  small  top  pails. 
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Et)ttorial 


"A  tliiiin  is  Jti.st  a.s  .stroiiK  a.s  its  wcak- 
e.st  link."  This  is  an  oltl  ami  vi-ry  ai>t 
Ulirasi-  and  is  i)artiriilaily  aiM>rn''''>l*"  to 
tvr-»»lKT.itivi-    inarkclint;    (trKMiiizations. 

Ill  ni-(»i»rrativc  work  tiii-  whole  .slriic- 
turr  is  iiHiiaccd  l»y  thi-  wi-ak  links.  Tlu-y 
may  will  si-rvc  tluir  i>iin)osc  iiniirr  «)r- 
dinary  cumlilioiis  hut  in  tinu-  of  stress 
anil  trial  tlirir  wraknrss  hiroiiu-s  aj)- 
l)annt.  ,\ll  thr  jronil  .mil  rflirlivi-  work 
of  a  i)airnt  orjraiiization  can  In-  nniloni- 
throiifrh  wi-ak  anil  iiirfVuii-nt  locals. 

Why  is  the  farmer  so  ])ronc  to  forget 
the  ornanization  that  has  henenttcil  hiiii? 
Why  iloes  he  fail  to  siipijort  anil  aid  in 
the  iiplMiildinK  of  his  own  co-oi)erative? 
Freiltieiitly  some  minor  frrievance  is 
the  cause.  Often  it  may  he  from  the 
policy  of  .seeretivenes.s— the  miwillinp- 
ness  to  let  his  nei>rhhor  know  how  and 
why  some  things  may  he  done.  Too  often 
it  has  heen  from  a  feeling  that  he  nnght 
be  involved  in  smnethinjr  that  may 
ultimately  adversely  affect  his  pocket- 
book. 

Often  co-operatives  have  heen  misman- 
affcil,  very  often  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
management    ha.s    been     inefficient— not 
that    a    locally    selected    manafter    might 
not   he   ahle— hilt  largely    on   account   of 
the  fact  that  the  i)arty   selected   is  inex- 
perienced and  has  not  si)eciali/,ed  in  the 
ixtrticulur    held.     In   fact   lacks  i)ractical 
experience  and  is   therefore   handicapped 
before  the  start.     The  success  of  a  co- 
ojierative  is  (lei)enilcnt   upon   it  manage- 
ment which    must  he   ])ractical   and  effi- 
cient.    On   the  other   hand    the   upbuild- 
ing  of    the    ci)-oi)erative    marketing    or- 
ganization   is    a    trying    j)rocess.      Fre- 
quently  niany  i)rejudices   must  be  over- 
come   hut    there    is    little    if    any    excu.se 
for    the    lack    of    interest    in    any    local 
which   is  affiliated   with  a   successful  or- 
ganization   and    while   every    thing   may 
ai)parently  be  rtinning  smoothly  the  test 
will   come   in   time   of  difficulties,    when 
the  weakness  of  the  local  is  brought  out. 
The  dairy  farmer  of  today  has  largely 
developed     a     broader     viewpoint.       He 
knows    that    co-operative    marketing    is 
ben«(icial.      Organizations    of    dairymen, 
working  under  plans  best  sinted  to  their 
own    marketing    conditions    have    been 


successful,  probably  not  all  in  the  same 
luiasure,  as  conditions  tuul  i)roblems 
vary — but  on  tlie  whole  the  farmer  has 
been  benilitled.  Kreiiueiilly  the  better- 
ments have  been  slow  in  attainment,  but 
ultimately  favorable  residts  are  obtained. 
Often  the  member  of  a  co-operative  or- 
ganization is  receiving  a  benefit  but  hav- 
ing no  means  of  making  comi)arisons,  is 

unal)le   to   measure   it. 

'■« —   f^ oflo    fix.   >)Mii*«ri»i>n    {*n\nir  iii- 

to  a  co-operative  expects  his  troubles  to 
be  ended  at  once.  He  does  not  consider 
the  time  and  effort  that  has  been  neces- 
sary to  get  him  and  his  neighbors  in- 
terested. Nor  does  he  realize  how  long 
tiie  i)rocess  may  l)e  in  correcting  con- 
ditions cm  the  i)art  of  others.  Nor  diws 
he  realize  the  effectiveness  of  strong  rep- 
resentation in  his  (»wn  local.  The  weight 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  when  one 
hundred  i)er  cent,  of  the  ])rodueers  are 
rei)resented  is  most  effective.  It  should 
be  the  aim  and  object  of  every  organ- 
ized local  to  maintain  its  strength  at  a 
100  ])er  cent,  basis. 

It  is  not  only  effective  marketing 
methiHls  that  have  been  developed 
through  co-operative  methods.  .\  live 
local  broadens,  it  develojjs  other  branch- 
es of  eo-(»i)erative  work.  Cow  Testing 
Associations,  tiie  rei»lacenient  of  grade 
with  pure  bred  bulls,  ci^-opcrative  buy- 
ing of  feeds  anil  many  other  features  de- 
veloj)  and  mean  dollars  saved. 

All   in  all   it  should   be  the   first  object 
of  every  member  of  any  local  to  attain  its 
full    strength.       Kvery    producer    in    the 
territory   should    be   enroUed — should   co- 
oiierate.      The    man    who    is    riding    on 
your   wagon    is   an  exi)eii.se   to  you.     lie 
shares   in  your  gains   and   bears  none  of 
the    burdens.     See   to   it    that   every    one 
who    benefits    by   your    efforts   shares    in 
the    expense    and    remember,    maximum 
results  are    not   attained    in   a  day.      Pa- 
tience   and    ))erseveraiice    are    necessary, 
not    only    in    obtaining   maximum    mem- 
bership   but   also    in    obtaining   satisfac- 
tory results  in  general. 


l)hasizing  the  necessity  of  an  improve- 
iiieiit  in  the  ipiality  of  their  i)roduets  if 
they  are  to  compete  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets. 

(Quality  means  success  in  the  eyes  of 
the  c(tnsuniing  public  and  If  we  are  to 
iiolil  our  markets  and  increase  consump- 
tion It  Is  up  to  the  prodiu'ci'  and  manu- 
facturer of  dairy  produi'ts  to  luitihtitlii 
the    quality    at    the    highest    stiiiutard. 


Are  you  helping  tlu'  ^'oi'oatlilt  ^'o^V'' 
to  supplant  youf  own  daii'y  t'owl* 

Every  buyer  uiul  \m't  of  oU'o»  k'Vct'y 
buyer  and  met  of  "llllcd  milk,'  and 
every  bnyer  ami  user  of  cocoanut  oil 
filled  ice  cream,  is  helping'  the  "cocoa- 
nut  cow"  along  and  incidentally  killing 
a  market  for  just  so  much  butter,  milk 
and  ice  cream. 

r.sers  of  these  substitutes  are  cheai)- 
ening  your  market,  but  when  you  your- 
self, as  a  i)roilucer,  become  a  consumer 
of  these  i)roilucts,  you  are  aiding  in  the 
downfall  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  In- 
dustry on  which  you  yourself  are  de- 
junding   for   your   living. 

It's  time  to  wake  up.  SidtstitutcM  for 
dairy  products,  usuidly  sold  cheaper  tban 
straight  dairy  products,  air  dear  at  any 
])riee.  They  lack  the  food  elements  of 
milk  and  milk  piMtluct.s,  and  wor.se  than 
that  they  cheapen  your  product  in  that 
they  decrease  C(msumi)tion  of  i)ure, 
wholesome  dairy  i)roilucts  by  just  the 
amount  of  their  sale. 

Discourage  the  use  of  these  substitutes 
ami  above  all,  if  you  have  been  using 
them  yourself,  stop  the  i)ractice  at  once. 


NEW  YORK  PRICES 

The  announced  pooled  price  by  the 
Dairymen's  League  for  May  milk  was 
^l.T.i  per  hundred  pounds  for  3  per  cent, 
milk  in  the  two  hinulred  mile  zone.  The 
l)ili'eH  of  Class  IV  milk  were  .HKG  and 
.875  iTrtpeotively  tot  milk  for  butter  and 
elleesC; 

Prices  for  Jidy  oil  the  Mmi'  Inltteffat 
basis  and  in  the  two  hundred  mile  mm 
are  as  ioliows.  Class  1,  .ri.*o;  Ciiian  i*« 
.i?l.55;  Cla.ss  III,  .fl.50<  Pflt'es  fol*  VUisH 
IV  milk  will  be  based  oil  iiioilthly  <luo- 
tat  ions  for  butter  and  >\merican  ehe»\se. 
The  June  ])rice  for  Class  IV  milk,  that 
is  based  on  butter  and  cheese,  is  announc- 
ed as  .1)2  cents  and  .815  cents  respectively. 


The  general  iniblic  demands  a  clean, 
wholesome  food  jjroduct.  Milk  and 
dairy  i)roducts  depend  upon  the  j)ublic 
entirely  for  their  market  and  the  i)ublic 
therefore  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion   seriously. 

For  a  hmg  time  we  have  been  calling 
to  the  attention  of  i)roducers  of  milk, 
the  necessity  for  more  care  in  the  pro- 
duction and  care  of  their  milk. 

Milk  as  produced  by  the  cow  Is  free 
of  mechanically  mixed  dirt.  Contamin- 
ation with  dirt  or  bacteria  j»roducing 
elements  nuist  be  avoided.  In  the  heated 
term  of  the  year,  milk  unless  cooled  and 
kei)t  cool,  naturally  sours  as  every  con- 
dition favoring  the  formation  of  latic 
acid  bacteria  or  souring  is  present  and 
greatly  increased  as  the  temperature 
ri.ses.  It  is  within  the  possibilities  of 
the  milk  i)rodiicers  to  prevent  .souring 
and  also  to  jircvcnt  the  conUiiuination 
of  milk  from  outside  sources  and  by 
carelessness. 

Clean,  pure  nnik  is  being  more  and 
more  insistently  demanded   by  buyers. 

W^'  ourselves  are  educating  the  i)ublic 
to  ii.se  more  milk,  showing  its  food  value, 
advertising  greater  consumption,and  it's 
up  to  us  to  i)roduce  milk  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  quality. 

Not  only  in  milk  has  the  demand 
for  a  better  quality  product  been  devel- 
oping in  a  most  pronounced  manner. 
The  movement  has  extended  to  all  dairy 
])roducts. 

We  have  read  recently,  activities  bring- 
ing this  same  situation  to  the  attention 
of   creameries   and    butter   makers,  em- 


THE  BALTIMORE 
MILK  SITUATION 

The  hot  dry  weather  during  the  latter 
part  of  .June  cau.sed  the  supply  of  milk 
in  this  territory  to  drop  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  now  cqtials  the  demand, 
thereby  taking  off  of  the  market  the 
large  surplus  we  have  been  carrying  for 
.several    months. 

During  the  month  of  May  and  the  early 
l)art  of  June  this  surplus  was  so  large 
that  we  were  compelled  to  accept  a  price 
of  fourteen  cents  per  gallon  for  our  sur- 
l)lus  milk  for  the  month  of  June,  be- 
.sides  taking  care  of  several  hundred  gal- 
lons of  unplaced  milk.  This  milk  has  now 
been  placed  permanently  with  regular 
dealers  and  the  surplus  price  discon- 
tinued. 

The  price  for  all  milk  for  the  month 
of  July  will  remain  the  same  as  the  baJiic 
l)rice  for  .1  tine— twenty-six  cents  per  gal- 
I.»n   for  i''    niilk  f.  o.   b.   Baltimore. 

The  price  to  the  consumer  will  be  un- 
changed remaining  twelve  cents  \H-r 
quart  and  .seven  cents  per  pint. 

The  milk  market  here  has  always  been 
one  of  a  flexible  character,  part  of  the 
year  having  a  sun>lus,  followed  by  a 
shortage.  In  order  to  take  care  of  this 
situation  it  has  been  thought  best  by 
our  directors  to  buy  and  equip  a  siir- 
l)lus  and  by-i)roduct  plant,  to  be  used 
only  for  the  i)urpose  of  relieveing  our 
dealers  of  part  of  their  suri)lus  when 
they  have  it  and  furnishing  them  with 
milk  when  they  are  short.  We  believe 
in  this  way  we  can  care  for  our  market 
better  than  in  any  other  way  and  we 
have  begun  to  raise  a  fund  for  this  i)ur- 
pose. 

We  hope  the  surplus  season  is  about 
over  for  this  year,  but  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  it  when  it  comes 
on  the  market  again. 

D.  (J.  HARRY, 
President,  Maryland  State 
Association 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 

.About  the  average  number  of  meetings 
of  locals  have  been  held  throughout  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Prmlucers  As.sociation 
territory.  The  majority  of  the  meetings 
have  been  of  the  ordinary  characti-r,  but 
in  most  Cases  have  heCil  attended  by 
one  or  more  of  the  officers  or  Uinctort* 
of   the    assoCiatloil. 

The  most  of  the  difficulties  that  came 
up  lor  attention  were  those  of  a  minor 
character  readily  adjusted  Whell  the 
ipiesti<u»s  were  taken  up  in  the  spirit  of 
co-operation. 

While  there  was  considerable  move 
ment  of  milk  early  in  the  month,  from 
one  buyer  to  another,  there  was  a  mark- 
ed decrease  toward  the  clo.se  of  June, 
particularly  in  dini  t  shipped  milk.  Ap 
proximately  25  d  were  placed  with 

new  buyers  during  month. 

The  board  of  direciors  held  a  meeting 
on  June   15,  which  was  well  attended. 

A  number  of  important  matters  were 
iliseiissed,  i)articularly  in  connection  with 
expanding  the  membershii). 

Keports  on  the  work  of  the  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  and  legislative  activities 
were    received. 

'I'he  executive  committee  has  had  sev- 
eral  meetings   during   the    month.     One 
(»f    the    most    important    was    with    the 
dealers   and   manufacturers   to   lay  plans 
for  the  advertising  and  educational  i)ro- 
gram  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
Iiej)orts  on   the  progress  of  the  Clean 
Milk    Campaign    were    received.      This 
work   will  be  carried  on  in   all   counties 
where    the    Inter-State    Milk    Producers 
Association  is   organized. 

Several  new  locals  have  been  formed 
during  the  month.  The  increase  in  mem- 
bership during  June  totaled  230. 


The  (Jucrnsey  Breeders  of  Chester 
eiMinty,  Pa.,  have  recently  completed  a 
tour  of  the  county  which  was  nnide 
with  a  view  of  better  familiarizing  them- 
selves as  well  as  others,  with  the  breed. 

About  a  dozen  dairymen  left  West 
Chester  on  June  7th,  making  their  first 
stoj)  at  the  farm  of  H.  J.  Ihuskell,  at 
Cossart,  wiiere  an  in.spection  of  the 
buildings  and  herd  were  made. 

The  party,  which  increased  in  num- 
bers as  the  day  advanced,  next  stopped 
at  I-ongwood  Inn,  near  Kennett  Square. 
\  lunch,  including  CJuernsey  milk,  was 
served.  Following  luncheon.  Miss  Myrtle 
L.  Barger  made  a  short  talk  on  "Clean 
Milk,"  in  which  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  production  of  clean  milk  is  more  the 
result  of  care  and  effort  rather  than  ex- 
l)cnsive  equii)ment. 

The  next  place  visited  was  that  of  N. 
B.  Chandhr,  at  Cnionville,  where  a  splen- 
did herd  of  grade  and  pure  bred  (Juernsey 
cows  was  in.siM'cted. 

The  final  visit  of  the  day  wa.s  to  the 
farm  of  E.  Muule  &  Co.,  Unionville,  Pa. 


LATEST    MARKET   PRICES 


The  Basic  and  Snrplus  Plan  of  Purchasing 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  be- 
came enective  with  January.  under  tnis 
plan  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
auniig  uctOLcr,  Novemoer  and  uecemneor, 
l')20,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and 
is  >;aid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid  packed 
creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus  20  per 
cent. 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to  an- 
other   after    January    1st,    are    considered    as 

when  taken  on  bv  other  buyers  are  rated  at 
a  .'iO  per  cent,  basic  and  .'JO  per  cent,  surplus 
basis. 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by   market   conditions 
F.   O.   B.  Philadelphia 
From    11ies(>    i)rices    one    cent    per    40    rents 
(or    one    ci-nt    lUT    100    jionnds    is    to    ho    di' 
(liK-lcd     by     the     bnytr,     which     toKctlu'r    with 
one    rent    per    40    ((ii.irts,    (•oiitribiilcd    by    flic 
t»uy<>r,    is   lo    bo    IrniiiMl    over    tii    the    treasurer 
(if   The    Inter-State    Dairy  rouiieil   for   the   piir 
pose    of     carrying    on     a     publicity     ranipaicii, 
atlverlisinK    the    fond    value    and    greater    eon- 
sninplion   of   dairy    prodiiels.      The   usual    com 
mission    from    the   members   of    the    Inter  .State 
Milk   l'rod\icers    .Association   is    to   be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the   Association  ;is  heretofore. 

Basic  Price   for   all 

Price  Basic  milk  above 

Test  per  Price  the  Hasic 

Per  Cent.      l'>0  lbs.  per  quart  Qiianity 

n  1  2  '>!  •">■  I"'  '^■'i 

•.\-2  u..%.'»  r.. .-..'>  :i.K 


^^.^^ 

U..'>0 

.5,0.") 

3.0 

:i.4 

2.0:5 

ry.TTt 

4. 

:i.r. 

2.07 

.'■).85 

4.1 

:\.n 

2.71 

.'■..0 

4.2 

:!.7 

2.7."> 

.1.0.'. 

4.3 

n  8 

2.70 

0.0.-. 

4.4 

3.9 

2.83 

0.1.-. 

4.r, 

4. 

2. 87 

0.2.'". 

4.0 

4.1 

2.01 

0.3.'-. 

4.7 

4.2 

2.05 

0.4". 

4,8 

4.:t 

2.!>0 

o..'-..-. 

4.0 

4.4 

:5.(»;t 

0.0 

rt. 

4..'> 

3.07 

0.0  r> 

r,.i 

4.0 

:t.ii 

0.7'. 

r,.2 

4.7 

3.1  r. 

0.8.-. 

'..3 

4.8 

3.10 

0.0.'. 

.I  1 

4.0 

3.23 

7.0.-. 

.';..''. 

.'i. 

3.27 

7.1.'-. 

.''..O 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  ia  0  1  /4  cents  per  quart 

RECEIVING    STATION    PBICES 

From  this  dato  (|iiotalions  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  together  with  one  cent  per  100 
pounds  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  be 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Inter- State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conductinpT  a  publicity  campaign,  ad- 
vert isinp  the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products.  The  usual  commission 
from  the  members  of  the  Int«r-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
Less   Freight   and  Receiving   Station  Charges 

Hasic  ^„     ,. 

Quanity  Price    per     100     lbs. 

price  per  surplus    milk    at    all 

1 00  Ibi.  receiving  points 

Miles  3%  Test  <^„ 

.tl.OO  3.  $1.13 


11 

1 .04 

3.1 

1.17 

21 
31 

1 .02 
1.01 

3.2 
3.3 

1.21 
1.2.'-. 

41 

1.80 

3.4 

1 .20 

fil 

1.87 

3..% 

1.33 

61 

1 .80 

3.0 

1.37 

71 

1.8.'-. 

3.7 

1.41 

81 

1.H3 

3.8 

1.4:'. 

91 

ini 

1.82 
1.81 

3.0 
4. 

1.40 
1  ..'■.3 

111 

1.80 

4.1 

i.r.7 

121 

1.70 

4.2 

1.01 

131 

1.77 

4.3 

1 ,0i. 

141 

1 .70 

4.4 

1 .00 

151 

1.7'. 

4..''. 

1.73 

161 

1,74 

4.0 

1.77 

171 

1.73 

4.7 

1.81 

181 

1.72 

4.8 

1 .8'. 

int 

1.71 

4.9 

1.80 

201 

1.70 

f>. 

1.03 

211 

1 .00 

221 

1.08 

231 

1.07 

241 

1 .00 

2.'il 

1 .0.-". 

201 

1.04 

271 

1 .03 

281 

1.02 

201 

1.01 

. 

211 

to 

220    ' ' 

..'■.4 

•.'21 

to 

230    " 

..'■..'. 

231 

to 

240    " 

..'-..'■.8 

241 

to 

2.''>0    " 

.r>r,r, 

2.'-.  I 

to 

2  00    ' ' 

..'-.70 

201 

to 

270    " 

.'-..70 

271 

to 

280    " 

..10 

281 

to 

200    " 

,00 

201 

to 

300    " 

.01 

RECEIVING  STATION   BASIC    PRICES 
FOR  JULY 
Less   Freight  and   Receiving  Station   Charges 
Miles        i.lns  4</,,   war  lux  ^"/„ 

1    to    10   iiicl.  .27  $1,00 

11    to   20      '*  .28.''>  1,04 

21    to   30       '•  .308  1.02 

31    to   40       "  .32  1.01 

41    t"   50       "  .34  1.80 

r,l    to    00       "  3..1.''.  1.87 

01    to   70       "  .3r)0  1.80 

71    to   80       "  .38  1,8.1 

81    to   no       "  .300  1.83 

oi    in   Kio    '•  .'loa  1  «•> 

101    to    no    "  .4  18  i.81 

111    to    120    "  .4:'.  1.80 

121    to   130    "  .44  1.70 

131    to    140    "  .4.10  1.77 

141    to    MO    "  .400  1.70 

Ml     to    100    "  .48  1.7.1 

101    to    170    "  .488  1.74 

171    to    ISO    "  .10  1.73 

181    to    100    "  .108  1.72 

101    to   200    "  .12  1.71 

1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.07 
1.00 
1.01 
1.04 
1.03 
1.02 

SURPLUS    BASIS    PRICES 

4    per   cent,   milk   at   all   receivinc   points 

Averape 
1020  First  half  per  month 

.lanuarv  $3.10  $3.12 

February  3.20  3.18 

March  3.14  3.19 

April  3.38  3.43 

Mav  2.90  3  (to 

.lune  2.71  2.70 

.lulv  2.70  2.70 

Auirnst  2.01  2,04 

September  2.78  2.81 

1921 

.lanuarv  2.61  2.53 

February  2.17  2.24 

March  2.42  2,33 

Aiiril  235  223 

Mav  1.08  1.50 

.hnie  1.40  1.53 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  Remimonlhly  i)rice 
of  solid  packed  02  score  creamery  butter, 
New    York    City 

MONTHLY   PRICES    OF   GRADE    B   OR 
MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  R.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  10  mile  zone  at  3  per  cent. 
Iintterfat.  Fonr  tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
ahove  or  below  3  per  cent. 

Subject  to  Board  of  Health  Regulations 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
1020  quart  Phila.  zone  per  ewi 

.lanuary  8.1  3.21 

February  8.1  3.21 

March  8.1  3.21 

April  8.1  3.21 

May  8.1  8.21 

.luiio  8.1  8.21 

Julv  8.1  3.21 

August  9.1  3.67 

September  9.1  3.61 

October  9.1  3.61 

November  9.1  3.61 

December  7.1  2. 08 

1921 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May     1  17 

May    1831 

Juno 


JULY    COMPARATIVE    PRICES 
PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MARKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per  100  pounds 

Philadelphia,    50    mile    zone  $2.27 

I  Class  I  2.00 

New  ork,  200  mile  zone  ■<  Class  11  1.05 

I  Class  111  1.00 

Pittsburgh,    outlying    points  t.l5 

Basic     Surplus 
naltiinore.  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.        $0.20 


2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

0.25 

2.27 

0.25 

2.27 

Freight  rates  dedticted  on  a  basis  of  40 
quarts  113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts  i»lus  3  per 
cent  war  tax.  Four  tenths  of  a  cent  added 
or  deducted  for  each  tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
butterfat   above   or  below   3   per  cent. 


JULY  BASIC  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Hasic  Price  J^nslo.  Price 

per  per 

100   lbs.  quart 

$2.47  $5.35 

2.11  5.45 

2^55  5.55 

2  19  .5.05 

2X.3  5.75 

2.07  5.85 

2.71  5.9 

2  75  5.05 

2  79  6.05 

'•83  0.15 

2.87  6--''» 

2  01  6.35 
2^95  6.45 
o  00  0,.5.5 
303  6.0 
3.07  6-^'''' 
3,11  6.75 
3.11  r,.Hr, 

3  19  '■'  ^•'' 
3  ".3  7.05 
3.27  7.15 

e   milk   is   not  tested   the  price   f.  o.   b. 
adelpliia  is  «  l/^*  <^®"'*  P*""  *>"*''* 


Test 

?er  cent. 

3. 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4,5 

4,0 

4  7 

4  8 

4,9 

1, 

When   th 

Phil 

CURRENT  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Grade    B   or  Market   Milk 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Quarts         Pints 
Philadelphia  1 1  7 

New    York  14  0 

Maltiinore  12  7 

Pittsburgh  14  «% 

02    score    solid    packed    creamery    butter 
cents    per    pound 
New  York  Phila.  Chicago 

JUNE    BUTTER    PRICES 
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33 
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33 
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33 
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17 

33 

33 

1/2 

32    1  /2 

18 

33 

33 

1/2 

32    1/2 

20 

33 

1/2 

34 

33 

21 

34 

34 

3/4 

33 

«... 

34 

34 

1/2 

33 

23 

34 
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1/2 

33 
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31 

1/2 
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25 

3  1 

1/2 

31 
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34    1  /2 

27 

35 

31 

3/4 

3  1    1/1 

28 

31 
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20 

31 
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30 
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A  NEW  BOOK  for 

Dairymen 


^i^^ 


7^ 
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Portland  Cfmfnt  Association 


It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It's  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn- 
yard pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember  I 


"'CONCRETE 

PORTLAND    CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


WEST  GROVE,  OXFORD  AND 

KELTON  LOCALS 

A  nn'ctinj?  of  the  Oxford,  VNV.st  (Jrov«' 
nntl  Kt-lton  locals,  (CIh'.sUt  county.  Pa.) 
was  licid  jointly  on  June  Kith  with  tin- 
executive  committee  of  tiie  Inter-State 
Mill<  I'rodiicer.s  As.sociation,  and  officials 
of  Ahl)ots  .Mderney  Dairies,  to  di.sciiss 
the  matter  of  a  Imtterfat  stantlard  for 
prade  "A"  milk. 

y\fter  a  lenjfthy  discussion  it  was 
aprcj'd  to  let  the  present  jjlan— that  is 
the  limitation  on  bacteria  cotmt  alone, 
stand  until  ()ctol)er  1st,  1!)'21,  after  whicli 
date  minimum  butterfat  content  for  "A" 
milk  of  3.5  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
bacteria  coimt,  will  establish  the  mini- 
mum standard.  Tliis  basis  will  be  con- 
tinued for  one  year,  tmtil  October  1, 
1922,  when  the  butterfat  c«mtent  of  grade 
"A"  milk  will  be  raised  to  3.H  per  cent. 

The  minintiim  amoimt  of  milk  that 
will  be  accepted  by  the  buyer,  tinder 
these  standards,  will  be  an  average  of  SO 
l)ounds  per  day   basis   for  the   month. 


week  of  .lune  (itli,  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion  in  the   value  of  milk  a.s  a  food. 

"Ihis  is  Milk  Week,"  was  the  slogan 
of  the  canii)aign. 

Mi'ctings  were  lu-ld  at  which  address- 
es were  made  by  i;romiii<nt  dietitians. 
'I'rips  to  dairy  plants,  receiving  stati<»ns 
and  farms  were  ])lanned  for  groups  of 
children  from  the  public  schools. 

The  camiiaign  was  pushed  in  the  rcst- 
aunint.s,  soda  fountains,  etc.  Milk  b.irs 
were  a  feature. 


GAS  ENGINES  ON  FARM 

SHOW  INCREASE  IN  YEAR 

That  the  use  of  gas  engines  on  the 
farms  of  Pennsylvania  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, is  indicated  in  a  reiwirt  of  the 
bureau  of  Statistics,  Pennsylvania  De- 
l)artnient  of  Agriculture.  A  survey  of 
the  state  shows  that  api)roximately  3i 
j)er  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  use 
g.is  tngines  in  tiie  oi)erati()n  of  their 
farms.  This  is  an  increase  of  seven  per 
cent  over  the  number  in  use  a  year  ago. 

On  this  basis,  there  are  approxiiiiat<ly 
(58,!)Sf)  farm  in  the  state  where  gas  en- 
gines are  ti.sed. 


We  hear  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  luter-State  .Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion have  had  dilficiiltit's  in  checking 
l)ayments  for  milk  sbipind  during  the 
montli  of  May. 

In  as  much  as  two  prices  were  paid 
for  ba.sic  milk  during  that  month,  two 
calculations  will  be  ncK-cssary.  First  the 
amount  shipped  during  tlie  first  17  days 
and  second  that  sliipped  in  the  remaining 
li  days  of  the    month. 

Surplus  milk  sliipped,  eitlier  during 
the  first  or  last  half  of  the  montii  is 
figun-d  at  the  on«'  suri»lus  jirice. 

If  you  wish  ;iny  information  on  this 
subject  or  if  in  doiilit  alxuit  the  correct- 
ness of  your  statements,  comiiuiiiicate 
with  any  of  the  officers  of  tlie  associa- 
tion. 


The  New  York  Conference  Board,  the 
Board  of  Ilc.ilth  of  New  York  (Mty  and 
tlie  Dairymen's  League,  co-openited  in 
conducting  in  New  York  City,  during  the 


First  boarder— "I  can't  think  how  it 
is  you  manag*'  to  fare  .so  w<-ll  here.  I've 
industriously  made  myself  pleasant  to 
the  farmers  wife  and  h«r  daughters,  and 
yet  I'm   half  starved." 

Second  Iniarder— "Try  the  cook." 


Do  not  allow  the  stock  to  damage  the 
pasture  by  cropping  too  closely.  K.ither 
than  overstock  a  pasture  it  is  desirable 
to  supi»lcment  it  with  some  gr.iin,  and 
if  very  .scanty,  .iddition.il  roughage  may 
be  fe<l. 
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The 

llbcal 
Milk 

and 
Cheese 
Setting 

Can 


The  Tl^Cal  Can  with  its  paten- 
ted w(!ar-n'sislin};  hottoin  will  out- 
last any   iiiiniher  of  the   ordinary 


settinj:;  «ans 


The  "fl^cal  luis  beeome  a  factor 
ill  tlie  up-to-date  ereaniery,  elim- 
inating the  i-onslant  expense  ol 
r»'pairin<i  the  avi^rage  can.  W  lie 
thrr  you  can  use  one  can  or 
thousands,  it  will  |tay  you  to  in- 
vrstigate  the  merits  of  our  'fl^Cill• 
Made   by  the   makers  of  the 

Famous  •jl^cal  Ventilator 
Covers 


Patent  applied  for 

Now  is  the  time  to  use  our 
lineal  Ventilated  (lovers.  Will 
keep  your  milk  and  cheese  clean 
and  pure.  Allows  perfect  venti- 
lation, at  the  same  time  keeping 
out  the  Hies,  insects  and  diit. 
Made  to  fit  all  standard  cans. 

Litrrature  and  prices  at  your  dealer,  or 

BARNETT  &  VOIGT 

MANUFAGTllKKKS 
100  South  Fourth  Street 
IMIILADELPIIIA 


MILK  SUBSTITUTES  NOW 

BEFORE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 

Hebe,  Carolene,  Enzo,  Nutro,  Nyco,  etc.,  Again  Being  Fought 


HARDER  SILOS 


Cows  will  eat  sour 
silage — but 

it's  not   good    for  them   and   it  doesn't 
produce  the  milk. 

Silage  gets  acidv  without  your  knowing 
it,  if  the  silo  walls  conduct  away  the  heat 
during  fermentation. 
Be  sure  of  sweet  silage  with  a  Harder 
Silo.  The  smooth  stave  walls  keep  the 
cold  out  and  the  warmth  in  and  allow 
perfect  preservation.  ..■  ""  i '. 

WriU'.  for  frve  hoohlpt  .  .< 

Good  available  territory  j 

open  for  live  agents 

H*rder 
Mfg.  Corp. 

Box  33, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y 


Milk  For  I!o?.l!li 


Persistent  efforts,  stronj-ly  bneked  by 
the  diiiry  interesls,  to  liiive  l«psliili.»n 
l);iss«-(l   ill  v.-irioiis  st.iles,  (imiiifi  llic  l);isl 

•  I         i.:i.:»;...^    H...    Miiiiiiifsirt  iire 

M\     iin>iiiii-<,    JMOii r-     i.sti.ii.. 

iiikI  s.ile  (»f  Hie  s(»-e.ille(l  milk  «-.>mit(tiin(ls 
(M-  '•lilleti  milks,"  in  whieli  (•(•eo.imil  or 
oilier  vep'l-'l>'«"  '»'''^  repkiee  I  lie  ori^iin.il 
Imllerfat,  lias  n<t\\  l»«-en  sliiflt-il  !<• 
(oiin'ress. 

The  House  of  Hepresentatives  now 
li.is  i)«-fore  it  two  hills,  de.iliiifj;  with  11i«'se 
suhsliliites.  One,  II.  H.  (f.^l-'*,  inlrodiieed 
|>y  l'',dw;ir(l  \oi{-lil,  of  Wiseonsin  ])ro- 
l)oses  that  the  jn-esenl  act  for  ]»reventinjj 
tlie  iiiannfaeture,  sale  or  traiisiioitation 
of  adulterated  or  mishranded  or  ])oisoii- 
(»us  or  <lele»-terious  foods,  ete,.  Im-  amend- 
ed aiKl  the  followiuf:  l)araKra|)h  add«'d. 

"Third.  If  in  Ihe  ease  «»f  milk,  cream, 
skimuM-d,  condensed,  cvai)arated,  con- 
centrated, ])o\\(lered,  dried  or  dessicaled 
milk,  there  lias  l»«<n  added  lo  the  same, 
or  the  same  has  luen  Mendctl  (»r  com- 
jiounded  with,  any  fals  or  «>ils  other 
than   ndlk   fals." 

.\n<»ther  hill,  H.  H.  7<)7}»  introduced 
by  .Mr.  lieck,  deluus  'Von<lensed  tilled 
milk,"  *Vvai)orated  filled  milk,"  "con- 
d<iise(l  filh-d  milk,"  "sweeteiH'd  concen- 
trated lilie«l  milk,"  and  imjio.scs  a  lax 
and  rcfiulales  the  manufacture,  sale, 
importation   and  «x])ortation  thereof. 

It  imposes  an  aimual  tax  of  .$t,5(M)  on 
manufa<tiir«rs;  .S7r»()  jier  annum  on 
wholesale  dualers;  ^\'l  l)er  annum  on  re- 
tail ilcalers  and  that  a  tax  of  3i  cents 
l»er  i)i»und  b«'  levied  and  that  every  man- 
ufacturer affix  coujion  stamps  on  each 
jxMMul  can  or  fractional  i»art  of  a  pound. 
Ibavy  i)enalties  are  jirovidcd  for  any 
violation  or  infringement  of  the  jiro- 
j)osed  act. 

The  first  Iwuring  on  the  Vitigt  bill, 
was  held  In-fore  the  House  C'onuuittee  «»n 
.\frriculture  (»n  June  l.'Mh. 

Congressman  N'oifjt  presented  in  his 
intro«luctory  remarks,  a  very  stronj? 
arnumcnt  for  the  bill  and  calh-d  as  his 
first  witness.  Dr.  K.  V.  MeCollum,  of 
.Johns  Hoi)kins  I'niversily,  Ualfimore, 
Md.  Mr.  M«('olluui  jinsented  in  detail 
the  results  of  his  e\p»riments  over  many 
>fars  showing  that  ilairy  jiroducts  suji- 
l»ly  the  only  iirotectivt-  foo<ls  likely  to 
he  used  in  sutlicient  «iuantity  in  the 
Ameri<an  diet  to  jirodiK-c  normal  ffrowfh 
ill  chiUlnii  and  jirolect  normal  health  in 
adults. 

lie  contrasted  this  very  jilainly  with 
the  oriental  diet,  which  includes  larpe 
(piantities  of  leafy  veptables.  The 
Oriental  he  said  is  undersi/.eil  and  dis- 
posed lo  early  senile  (U'ea\ . 

The  great  ra«-es  of  Hie  world  he  said 
were  tlio.se  who  h.id  milk  as  the  basis 
of  its  diet. 

The  .sale  of  any '  food  which  in  any 
way  would  result  in  the  ikojiIc  using 
it  as  milk  and  in  the  place  of  milk, 
when  it  was  not  milk,  weakened  resis- 
tance to  disease,  and  retarded  growth, 
should    he    prohibited. 

N'egefable  oils  do  not  contain  vita- 
mines  and  cannot  be  n'li«'d  iijion  as  jiro- 
leetivc    foojis. 

I'hotograpliic  reproductions  of  animals 
fed  upon  a  diet  deftcienl  in  milk  or  its 
products  were  shown  to  illustrate  the 
lack  of  growth  .and  he.-illh  without  bul- 
terf.it  in  the  <liet.  He  stated  to  t  lie 
etmmillee  that  men  fed  on  the  norm:d 
diet,  with  inilk  left  out,  even  when 
giv.  II     I    II   riual    iii'i   n    •  f    c   !l   rl;    i'.:!  1 


other  le.ify  vegetables,  develoi)ed  pellagr.i 
.ind  were-  cured  of  the  disease  when  milk 
w.is   .uhU-d   lo  the    r.ilion. 

•We  lat  loo  mueli  meat,"  he  s.iiil  and 
reeomminded  the  reduetioil  of  Ihe  me.it 
r.ilion  and  .in  iiure.ise  of  the  milk 
rati  HI.  I"' very  person  should  use  two 
(piarls  of  milk  jur  d.iy,  he  tohl  the  com- 
mittee. 

A.  .1.  (Hover,  editor  of  Ho.irds'  D.iiry- 
m.-in,  .iml  Seuanl  A.  Miller,  of  the 
D.iirymeirs  l,<;igue,  follow«-<l  with  brief 
liiit    elVitlive   argiiiiienls   in    favor  of  the 

bill. 

Adjournment  w.is  then  taken  and  the 
date  f(M-  the  next  hearing  will  be  ;in- 
noiiiieed    Liter. 

U.  W.  Haiderslon,  .secnl.iry  of  the 
Intt  r-St.ile  .Milk  I'nuliicers  Association, 
,ind  .\.  .\.  Milh-r,  editor  of  the  Milk 
I'rodiieers  Ueview,  were  in  atleiid.inee 
at  the  meeting  .ind  owing  to  l.iek  of  time 
will  testify  in  f.ivor  of  Ihe  bill  .it  the 
next    he.iring. 

'i'he  committee  voted  to  c.ill  Or  1.. 
IJ.  Mi-ndel,  of  ^  ale  I'niversity  as  a 
witness.  Other  eminent  dietitions  and 
.iiilhorilies  will   be  heard   in   f.ivm-  of  the 

bill. 

The  fight  against  milk  substitutes,  iini- 
t.itioiis  or  counterfeits,  such  as  Hebe, 
(.aroleiie,  l',n/.o,  Nyco,  Nutro,  Silver  Key 
and  others,  li.is  only  been  tr.insferred 
fntiii  the  state  to  iiation.il  legisl.itive 
bodies.  They  will  be  fought  with  .ill 
the  vigor  we  have  -  in  the  meaiilime 
they  are  .sohl  as  milk  and  replace  just 
th.il  much  str.iighl  milk  in  general  coii- 
siiiii])lion. 

It  is  claimed  tli.il  a  m.irket  for  7,000,- 
000  pouiuls  of  bullerfal  w.is  destroytd 
List  year  us  the  result  of  the  m.irketing 
of  cocoanut  oil  tilled  milk.  On  this  basis 
it  is  cstimati-d  that  cocoanut  oil  replae«(l 
K»,()00  cows  in  America  last  year. 


QUEEN  ANNE  LOCAL 
I'pw.irds  of  two  hundred  members  and 
f.irmers  .it tended  a  meeting  of  the  (^iiecn 
Anne  Local  of  the  Inlei-Slate  Milk  I'ro- 
diieers Associ.it ion  in  <^iieen  Anne,  M<1., 
on  .lime  20tli,  to  diseu.ss  the  )»rol)osition 
of  tin  m.iinteii.inee  of  the  receiving  sta- 
tion of  tli.it   jilacc. 

Dolfingers  D.iiries,  who  operate  this 
l)l,inl  had  given  the  Helvetia  (  ompaiiy, 
oi-eiMling  .1  eondeiis.iry  at  Oreensboro, 
Md,   .in    oitlion    on    the    jiLinl    at    (^leeii 

Anne. 

Ne.irly  fifty  new  members  wen-  en- 
rolled. 

.After  a  general  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous i>roblems  .i  commit  be  was  n.uiied  to 
confer  with  Dolfingers  Dairies.  Tollow- 
iiig  lilt-  meeting  the  committee  met  n-p- 
rcsent.i lives  of  the  Dolfingers  and  the 
latter  agreed  to  withdraw  the  ojition 
and  c.mtinue  to  oiu-rate  the  <^ieen  Anne 
station  .ind  take  the  farmers  milk  until 
further  .idvised. 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  produetion, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  going  hack  he- 
cause  of  a(;id  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  ot 

Michigan 
Pulverized   Limestone 
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Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is 
99%  pure.  Taken  from  the  largest 
limestone  (piarry  in  the  world,  driecl  and 
grcHiiid  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.  Quantity  pi»)duetion  en- 
ables us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 
WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  it  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTOHE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern 
Agent 

Norristown,  Pa. 


1501   Arch  St. 


QUINTON,  (N.  J.)  LCX:AL 

A  mci-ting  of  the  dairy  farmers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  (^linton,  Salem 
county,  N.  .1.,  held  a  meeting  early  in 
,June,  under  the  <lir<-ction  of  A.  H.  Wad- 
dington,  of  the  Inter-Slate  Milk  I'ro- 
iluccrs  Associ.ition,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a   local   at  (^liiiton,  N.  .1. 

About  fifty  dairy  farmers  were  pres- 
ent, some  of   whom    were   already    iiieiii- 

l.ers    of    the    association.       Twenty-one 

n    v    ii'.embers   were  j;i?nid. 


"The  Price  of  Milk" 

By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 

Formerly  w-ii. 

Chairman.     Governors     Tri     State     Millc 
0<.mmi88ion        (Pennsylvania.        Maryland 
Delaware).  Federal  Milk  Commissioner  for 
ttie   Eastern   SUtes.    Millc   Price  Arbitrator 
tor  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.       , 

Comprehensive  Treatment    of    the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

N  OW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 
Introductory— Chapter    1.      The    Public 
IiUer«Ht   in   the   Price   of   Milk.  _      .„^^^ 

Part  1.  The  Price  to  the  Producer— 
n.Hpter  2.  The  Forces  That  t^'*  ,\h. 
Pri.e  of  Milk.  3.  Manufajlured  Milk 
I'ro.lucts  and  the  Price  of  Milk.  *  Jlne 
l'ri<-e  liilerdependeiice  of  Local,  Primary 
iiiid  Interiialional  Markets.  5.  The  Cost 
of  Production.  6.  Shall  Dairymen  Or- 
(jranize  for  Collective  Bargaining.  7.  Poll- 
,  ips  of  Dairymen's  OrKanizationg  in  Their 
RohiHon^  to  Pnce^^^^  ^^  ^^  Production. 
8  The  (^>Bt  of  Milk  Distribution  9. 
s'liiiilarv  Uc(iiiircments  in  Their  Relation 
l(.  Pric".'  10.  How  Shall  Milk  be  Dis- 
tribiiledf  11.  (5an  Milk  Distribution 
Costs  be  Lowered?  1'.!.  The  Public  In- 
tcresl    ill    Milk    Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies  13  Th© 
Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk.  14  t/O- 
„,.. -ration     and     Price.        15.        Fair     Price 

I'dlifios.  ,,  ,   _ 

Kiidoisod  bv  Herbert  Hoover,  former 
Ki.od  Adniinislralor;  .lohii  LeFebre,  In- 
t.rnatioiial  Milk  Dealers  Association; 
Mar^ant  II.  Hoden.  Chm.  Food  Section, 
Pliilada.  Fair  Price  (Commission;  K.W. 
iialderstoii.  Se<ty.  Inter  State  Milk  1  ro 
ducera    Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  by 

The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldgr.,  Philadelphia 


Several  minor  grievances  with  the 
huyer  of  inilli  in  tlifit  territory  were 
satisfactorily    ad.iiisted. 

IJichard  Ware  was  elected  chairman 
and  II.  S.  Kiild  was  ehcted  .secretary 
.  !"    Ihe   n  \v   !  c.l. 


HOLSTEIN  FRESIAN 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

Fr.ink  ().  l.owdi-n,  of  Oregon,  Illinois, 
a  llolslein  hreeder  for  a  f^ood  niiiiiher 
of  yi-ars  and  ex-}iovernor  of  that  st.itc, 
W.IS  eleeU-d  president  of  tiie  Ilolstein- 
I''riesian  A.s.sociation  of  Anu-rica  in  a 
two-day  .session  ,il  the  thirty-sixth  an- 
nii.il  conv<-iilion  of  tli.it  body,  held  at 
Syr.iciisi-,  New  "N'ork,  .Iiiiu-  1st  .ind  Und. 
He  succeeds  1).  I).  A  it  ken,  of  Flint, 
\f:,.i. ;.-....       .......:. I. ...I      ,.f-     \\t,>     !)«uiw>S)itiiin 

since    iiUt. 

A  r«'diietion  of  transfer  fees  to  nieiii- 
hers  W.IS  voted  estahlishinp:  the  new  rate 
for  Ir.insferriniJ:  .i  Ilolstein  at  .'50c  in- 
st«-ad  of  a  dollar  as  formerly.  .1.  M. 
Hackney,  .\rden  F.irms,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
liroiinht  out  that  the  .lersey  Association 
(-harfres  .$2.(»0  for  transfers  to  inemhers 
;ind  lite  (Jiienisey  Association  charges 
.^-J.-'iO.  riie  lediicti  in  in.ikcs  it  neces- 
sary to  suspend  teiiii>orjirily  all  iiromo- 
tion  work  previously  c.irrii-d  on  hy  the 
Kxleiisioii  Deii.irlment  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

I<'r«-»l  I '.I  list,  of  Wisconsin,  was  eh-cted 
;i  dirc.-lor  lo  succ-i-ed  {".eorge  F.  Van 
ll.i^r.ireii,  of  Illinois;  three  other  new 
dirictois  .in-:  Dr.  ('••  V.  Armstron};,  of 
W.itertown,  \.  Y.;  .1.  M.   Kelly,  of  Har- 

,il> Wiseonsin  and    I'rof.   T.  K.  Klder, 

of  .Mt.  1  leriiion,  .Mass. 

Secretary  F.  I..  IIouKhton,  of  lirattle- 
lioni,  Vt.,  M.  II.  C.irdner,  of  Delavan, 
Wis.,  Siipt.  of  .\dvanced  Hepstry,  and 
Winj;  It.  Smith,  Syracii.se,  New  York, 
tre.isiiier  of  tlu-  jis.sociation,  were  all 
nn.iniiiioiisly  re-elected.  II.  W.  Norton, 
.Ir.,  of  Howell,  Mieliifxan,  w.is  .ipiiointed 
it  director  to  complete  tin-  tiriii  of  B.  B. 
Davis,  of  Omaha,  Neh.,  resigned,  (leorgc 
K.  Stevens. in,  of  I'eniisvlv.ini.i  was  elected 
vice  in-csiilnct, 

A  rt-solntion  I>y  J.  M.  IVasley,  of  Ches- 
hire, Conn.,  to  rescind  the  resoluticm 
.nhipted  at  St.  Paul  last  year  for  the 
,sel«-ction  of  a  n.itioii.il  home  comhining 
the  si-p.irate  oflices  of  the  .association 
under  one  roof  w.is  detV.ited.  \  resolu- 
tion to  n'lirn  lifty  iier  cent,  of  the  trans- 
fer fees  to  St.de  llolslein  .issociations 
introduced  liy  A.  I..  Br.tekw.iy,  of  Syr.i- 
ciis*-.  New  York,  was  witlnlrawn  hy 
Mr.  Broekw.iy  and  not  vot<-d  on.  A 
districting  plan  worked  out  Iiy  Mr.  Ueyr 
nolds,  of  I'l-nnsylvania,  suggesting  elec- 
tion of  directors  .iccording  lo  districts 
and  election  of  dire<-lors  .iccording  t<» 
memlKrship.  hy  the  m(-mhers  of  Ihe  dis- 
tri<-t  onl>    W.IS  t.ihled. 

The  New  York  I  lolstiin-Fieisi.in  .\s.so- 
ciation  .icting  .is  hosts  to  tin-  e. invention 
sii.ired  no  <-xpense  in  tin-  enlert.iinmeni 
of  the  visitors.  .\iitoinohiK-  trii»s  thnuigh 
the  most  heaiitifiil  .sections  of  New  York 
State,  including  a  trii)  to  the  Th  uisand 
Islands  .ilong  tlu-  ('.in.idi.m  border  and 
a  bampiet  with  over  .i  thous.ind  breeders 
in  atlemlaiiee  were  Ihe  most  successful 
features   of   Ihe   i)idgr.iiii. 


"Kill  otT  the  fall.icy  that  it  is  iin- 
nior.il  for  farmers  lo  adjust  their  pro- 
duetion to  the  pidb.ible  demand  by  cur- 
t.iiliug  .1  |)articiiltir  crop  in  the  face  of 
a  ])r<-s(-nt  jirospectivc  oversupjily  .*ind 
ruinously  low  jiriccs — a  thing  niiiniifac- 
tiirers  havi-  been  doing  from  tlu-  lu-gin- 
ning  of  tiiiH-,"  the  .secretary  wroti-. 


CAPPER-VOLSTEAD  BILL 

f^..  ..  1.1.  1      1    •!!        ;_  I.  ^„  .1 .,  .I      4-., 

J  lie    V  iippiM-  \  oi.'Mi-jiii    mil,    iiiifinu  i«    n> 

legali/.e  co-oi)erative  m.-irketing  org.iniz- 
alions,  introduced  Iiy  rei)re.sentativi-  \'ol- 
stead  in  tlu-  Hoiisi-  of  |{ej>resentativi's, 
l).iss(-d  that  liody  with  a  vot(-  of  '1\)\  to 
iJ).  In  the  Senate,  this  bill  has  been 
referred   to   the  committ«'e  on   .judici.iry. 

A  bill  of  identical  text  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Sen.itor  ('aj)|)er  and  has 
been  rcfern-d  to  the  committee  on  .ig- 
riciiltiirc. 

We  therefore  have  the  s.ime  bill  be- 
fore   two   cominitt<-<-s    in    the   Seniite, 

SoiiH-  cfTort  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  get  these  bills  out  of  committt-c.  TIh- 
f.irmer  should  urge  his  Senator,  or  tlu- 
(-h.iirmcn  of  tlu-sc  two  <-onimitt(-es  to  get 
.some  action  on  these  bills.  .\  letter  to 
II.  C.  Wallace,  .si-cretary  of  agriculture, 
urging  his  favonililc  inllu«nce  would  no 
doiilit  hell)   matters. 

The  oflicers  of  ever  local  of  the  Inter- 
St.de  Milk  Producers  .X.ssociation  shoidd 
take  action  .it  ont-e.  Co-operative  ctTort 
is  ncc<-ssary  to  g«-t  action  on  this  bill. 
Let's   g»-t   busy   and  co-ojM-rate  now. 

Sen.itor  (I.  W.  Norris  Is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  agri(-iilt lire  .-nul  Sen- 
ator Knute  Nelson  is  chairman  of  tlie 
conmiittee   on   judiciary. 


REDUCTION  OF  CROPS 

JUSTIFIED  BY  SECRETARY 
OF  AGRICULTURE  WALLACE 

The  following  extract,  reprinti-d  from 
.1  Washington  telegram  in  Ihe  Pliila- 
delphi.i    Ledger  (pades  S«-eiel.iry  Wall.ice 

as   follows: 

American  Ch.iiiibers  of  Commerce 
should  ".icipiaint  themselves  and  city 
IH-ople  gemrally  wilii  the  inliiiiatc  and 
reciproc.il  rel.iti.m  between  agricullure 
and  all  other  industries."  Seeret.iry  Wal- 
lace s.iid  tod.iy  in  a  letter  to  W.  K.  Ilolh-r, 
of   the    Flint,    Mich.,   cli.iniber,   who   had 

ask(il     tlie     .,ecr»lar/s     .judg id     .is     to 

l.ie    [\u\vx.    if    (iisl    iiui..rl.iiu-e    to    be   un- 
(le.l  ik.  n    by   tr.ide   b.'dies. 


A  BeM^r  Way  of 


JUNE  MILK  CONDITIONS 

(Continued  from  page  1 

:«)  per  cent,  surplus,  of  $2.05  jier  hundred 
at  all  receiving  stations.  This  price 
compares  very  favorably  with  th.it  in 
other  markets,  in  many  cases  not  over 
.$1.2.5    per    hundred    being   paid. 

Tlu-  aver.ige  jiooling  price  paid  the 
lu-oducer  for  May  by  the  Dairymen's 
1,1-ague,  W.IS,  acconling  to  recent  advici-s, 
l.T.-W  cents  for  .'J  per  cent,  milk  in  the 
•i(H)  mile  /.one.  CncUr  the  pooling  b.isis 
in  that  dislrict  the  nrici-  realized  for 
M.iy  milk  that  w«nt  into  Imtter  and 
(•lie«-.s<-  was  HH.5  and  H7..'>  cents  respec- 
tively, while  the  arranged  price  for  whole 
or  ela.ss  I  milk,  to  the  dealer  was  .$2..*tO 
.01(1  $2.l(»  for  ela.ss  II  .md  .$I.H()  for  class 
III   milk. 

The  Hush  sea.son  was  on  in  the  butter 
m.irket  e.irly  in  the  month.  Weather 
conditions  favored  heavy  milk  produc- 
tion, which  refh-cted  itself  in  the  biittir 
oiiti-.ut.  The  price  of  !>2  .score  butter  in 
New  York  City  on  June  1  was  :«)  cents 
a  pound.  Butter  went  into  storage  free- 
ly at  the  then  i)revailing  i»rice.s,  which 
have  be<-n  steadily  h.inhning,  reaching 
:r).i  cents  mar  the  close  of  the  month. 
Danish  butter  has  not  ligiircd  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  market  the  iiast  month, 
.dt bough  early  in  the  month  that  grade 
e.mim.inded  one  cent  a  ixmnd  premium 
over  home  br.inds. 

The  condensed  milk  market,  with  the 
increase  in  the  milk  supply,  together  with 
generally  lower  prices,  wi-akcned  in  price-. 
Moth  swi-eten(-il  .nnl  cvaporati-d  case 
goods  show  a  price  recession  jiveraging 
„b.,nt  .-50  (-ents  .i  c.ise.  There  has  been 
little  business  for  export.  The  most 
iiiiiiortant  d  imestic  Imsincss  was  ;in  in- 
ipiiry  for  2t(l(l(»  c.ises  of  evaporated  milk 
f,,r  the  I'niled  Sl.ites  Navy,  on  which, 
il   is  reported,  .$k()0  per  case  w.is  shaded. 


Soon 


MANY  dairymen  are  finding  that  the 
De  Laval  Milker  is  more  essential  thar 
ever  in  times  of  lower  prices.  It  enables 
milk  to  be  produced  cheaper  by  saving  time; 
and  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  because  it  oper- 
ates in  a  manner  mo.st  plca.sinn  to  the  cow. 
Therefore  the  De  Laval  Milker  makes  more 
profit  f«ir  its  owiicrs  by  produemn  more  milk  at 
less  cost.     It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Sold  on  »urh  easy  ternri*  that  you  can 
uie  it  while  it  i*  payini  tor  it»clt. 
Send  for  full  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO     SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway     29  E.  Madi.on  St.      61  Beale  bt. 


later  you 


e  a 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

Dr.  Le«  H.  P.  Msyaud.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  8.  Johasoa.  BacterioloffUt 

Branchaaat  Waahinffton.  D.C.  PltUbar«h.  Pa. 


H.  C.  Canpball.  B.8..  M.D..  Ph.6.,  Chcmiat 
lUlph  Port.  AaaiaUnt 


Baltimore,  Md. 


St.  L«aia.  M*. 


=!IICE 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer*" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


PHILADELPHIA 


WOOD 
STAVe 


SILOS 


ar:::r>^(W     With  HiviUcj!  Doors-  Kirps  Knsihige 
^3E-3l)l  Perfect -Kiisily  Opiratcd. 

THE     OLD      RELIABLE 

CENTURY  IVllT.  SILOS 

Greatest   Iniprovemi-nt  of  the   JOth 
Century   -Ivvi-rlastinK. 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  Silos 
ENSILAC.E  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITK  tiOW  for  Ntw    Catalogut  ami  Sfttiil  l^itti 

E.  F.  SCHLiCHTER    COMPANY 

10  S.  18th  Street.  (Room  104) 
Factory.  Norristown.  Pa.       PH  I  LA  DELPHI  A,  PA 
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Air-Cure  Your  Hay  the 
International  Way 

IT  ISN'T  sun-drying  that  puts  quality  into 
hay,  but  air-curing.    And  hay  is  air-cured 

best   when    side-tedded    into   light,    breeze-sifting 
windrows  such  as  those  that  trail  off  in  the  wake  of 

International  Combined    Side-Delivery 
Rakes  and  Tedders 

You  can  follow  closely  behind  the  mower  with  this 
machine  and  rake  the  hay  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
wilt.  The  teeth  strike  the  heads  of  the  hay  first  and 
rake  clean,  picking  up  every  last  wisp  —  and  there  is  no 
shattering  of  leaves.  The  hay  is  turned  completely  over 
and  deposited  in  snug,  airy  windrows  through  which 
the  air  circulates  freely,  curing  evenly  both  stems  and 
leaves  with  its  magic  touch. 

McCormick,  Deering,  International 
Haying  Machines 

INTERNATIONAL    TRACTORS 

Write  lor  convenient  timo  payment  plan 

PRICES  REDUCED  ON  FARMING  MACHINES 

A  Full  Line  of  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  J  to  5  Tons 

Literature  on  Request 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 
QHJ  Philadelphia  Branch,  216  N.  23rd  Street  ^^Q 


r.-wr^' 


'^i 


•r^fifi.iiliieilirtfa' 


M«M«MK>MtiMMMM«^J 


1/^ 


i^ 


".iyo^' 


"Sure  he'll  be  all  rightl    The  Empire^^ 
makes  everybody  an  expert  milker** ; 

THERE  was  a  lime  when  you  couldn't  run  a  succewfiJ  dairy  ^ 
without  good  hand  milkers.  The  Empire  haschangcd  all  that.  | 
'  It  has  solved  the  hired  help  problem  for  many  a  dairyman.  Men  1 
with  no  previous  experience  and  boys  and  girls  are  successfully,  | 
quickly  and  economically  milkins  20  to  30cow«  an  hour  with  Empire  Mil!-ne  3 
Macl.inrs.  1  he  Empire  i«  practically  fool  proo*.  It  doctn  I  get  out  ot  order,  i 
IS  eaiy  »o  dfan  arifl  is  on  the  joV>  365  dav^  in  the  vrar. 

EASTERN  SALES  CO. 

Dii^tributorA 
WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


mm 


'The  Standard 

of  th* 

;  Better  Dairiea** 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Mechanicsburg,   Pa.,  Tester 

'V\w  rci)()rt  of  tin-  .ihovc  siiows  tliat  2\  licids  n.iiiprisin}!  2i)!)  cows  in  milk  wen- 

Icstcd       l<"ort\  -four  drv  cows  wen-  r«-i)oi-tc(l.      Kivc   niiiiromiil.Ic  iind   four  i)n)niiiblc 

cows  wen-  so'ld.     Number  of  cows  prodiicinf;  over  K)  ix.imds  f.it,  52;  over  50  ixxinds 

f.it  I!);  numlur  of  cows  i)rodiicinji:  over  l()(H»  pounds  milk,  !)T;  over  1200  i)omids,  85. 

'IVii  iiijiliest  ))ro(iiiciMp:  cows  in  liutterfat  for  iimnlli. 


Owner 
i\.   \..  '^troek 
1,   V.  Otto 
I.   V.  Oil) 
.1.    W.    Miller 
I.    V.  Ott(» 
1.    V.  Otlo 
I.    V.  Otto 
I.    \.  Olto 
C.   L.  Strock 
11. 


Name  of  cow 
Daisy 
N'irn'inia 
Mabel 
Sbambonnh 

I'riscilla 
.linfjlebell 
Polv 
Lady 


U.    McConniek  Floss 
Averap-   of    1<»   liifrliest   cows 


Hr.ed 

Afje 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

of  cow 

Yrs. 

Milk 

^/,    Fat 

Hidterfat 

C.   IIol. 

ls:i2 

1.2 

7(».!> 

Ilol. 

^ 

ID.li 

:i!» 

75.1. 

.1  ^i* 

f-f  «    rf! 

Ilol. 

(i 

:ioin 

•  >.  1  ;> 

t  r.%f 

IIol. 

4 

2M2 

:i.o(i 

7:i.H 

Ilol. 

4 

1!HI. 

:}.(i5 

71.0 

IIol. 

4 

1!)50 

:<.2«» 

(i2.2 

Ihll. 

4 

lS(i() 

:\.:\ 

(il.i 

Ilol. 

4 

1514 

:{.«) 

(iO.2 

O.    IIol. 

1.5S1 

;i.s 

(lO.l 

(5.  O. 

i:?02 

1.:i 

.5(1.0 

IH.W 

.'J.or. 

(i7.2 

SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
Wm.  M.  Klineduist,  Tester 
Sontbern    York    Connty     .\ssociation    comi.lete.l    its    sec.md    monlbs    work    on 
.T.me   lOtb,  .hiring'   wbicb   twenty-eiK'bt    ber.ls  includinjr   Ibne    bundre.l    ■'"«>  ;f ;  J" 
six   cows    were   tested.      As    n    rcs.dt,   s.-ven    nnpr<.rdable    cows    w.-n-    sold    an.l    U^i 
,n,.mbers    b.-pin    fe.'.linp    a    balanced    ration    acconlinfr    to    nulk    i.r.uluel.on.      One 
m.-ndur  bas  ni)laced  a  (jrade  sire  witb  a  imrebred  Ilolstein 

SeJe.  tv  n  W.S  prod,.c.-.l  over  f..rty  pomwls  and  tw.nty-two  ov.-r  1,  iy  pounds  o 
bMtteJfat     Ibile    sixtv-nine    prodnced    ..ver    one    tl.ousan.l    pounds    ami    tb.rly-seven 
over  twelve  bundred  pomids  of  milk  durintr  tbe  inontb. 

^'b.    1  iel   -St   averap-  was   mad.-  by    Davis   Hn.s.,  Sev.-n   VaUeys    wdb  an  av.-rage 
per  n.w  of    'me  t bo u sand  tour  bun.lre.l  seventy-eigbt  poun.ls  of  u.dk  .and  torly-tour 
.11,1  liirbt-tentbs  Dounds  of  butlerfat  for  tbe  montb. 
•""'  'I'b'  folVIwini  tabU-s  give  tbe  t.-n  bi.^best  cows  in  butlerfat  and  n.dk  pro.luet.ons. 


Owner 
Davis   liros. 
II.   v..   Uobertson 
Davis    liros. 
Dale  D.   Kiljrore 
II.   I'',.   Hoberlson 
II.  \\.  Holxrtson 
II     I'-.   Hobc-rtson 
II.  C.   Hall 
(I.   ().  .laonbs 
(1.   O.  Jacobs 


Name  of  cow 
/a  ma 
Mo(»n  tykes 
Pauline 
Hose 
Flora 

K 


in 

:{o:i77 

Miranda 

Dirty 


Breed  Lbs. 

of  cow  Milk  '/•    Fat 

H.    IIol.  2;ifK)  1.0 

K.  Il.d.  22i)7  8.4 

II.   IIol.                      1!»>1.  8.9 

(J.  IIol.              nil  ♦•a 

\\.  IIol.                 iHtsr.  3.6 

u.  IIol.               m-n  *•" 

U.    IIol.                     1!M()  3.4 

(',.  (luernsey            120(5  8.3 

C.  Ilol.                      l''>7<>  3.0 

C;.   IIol.                      1H()}>  3.3 


LEBANON  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
Paul  S.  Bubp,  Tester,  Lebanon,  Pa.  ,     „    ^ 

Henorts  of  tbis  as.sociation  slu.w  MO  ber<ls  to  bav.-be.-n  tested.     Forty 
pro.l    vd  over  l()  po.nids  an.l  eleven  .>v.-r  50  p.n.n.ls  of  fat.    S.xty-tw.,  n.ws 
Z  1(  <.<)  p..nnds'an.l  tw.nty-.s.-v.n  ov.-r  12(.0  p.mnds  .»t   mdk. 
Ten    bigb.-st    pnuluciuK  cows    in    b.dterfat    t..r    nmntb. 


Name  of  cow 
i'.tntiac  Feb.) 


Owner 
Frank  F.rnsler 

llarvev    Iba  IVarl 

Frank    Fernsl.-r  W.tlfsprinp 

Davi.l  Sny.ler  Spoltie 

Fliiu-r  B(md>erf:<'r  No.  2 

.lobn    v.   Hollinpr  Uurnside 

Davi.l    Sny.ler  l'.>lly 

llarv.-y   Iba  IVird 

David  Sny.l.-r  Cre.nview 

Frank  F.-rnsL-r  l'<«-bo 


,   nree.l 
.)f  cow 
IIol. 

(J.  (J. 

IIol. 
O.  II. 
IIol. 
IIol. 
IIol. 
(1.  (1. 
C.   II. 
IIol. 


Age 
Yrs. 
5 

8 

n 

8 
(i 
6 
7 
7 
5 
6 


Lbs. 
Milk 
ISli 
l(io:i 

1882 
1V.57 
155:i 

1  Kin 

1U5 
1101 

1  :{(•!■ 


Fat 

4.:i 

i.8 
.*1.5 
LI 
:i.8 

5.1 

i.o 


-six  cows 
l)r.Mliice.l 


Lbs. 
Rutt.rf; 
78.0 
7(5.9 
(15.!) 
.5!).7 
5«).0 
57.3 
55.2 
55.1 
51..(5 
52.(5 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF  THE  UWCHLANDS  COW  TESTING  ASSN. 


fat  for  montb  as  follows: 

Owmr 
Cbalfant   Bros. 
(Jilbert  Smedley 
(Mialfant  Ur.)S. 
(Jilbert  Smedl.-y 
(lilbcrt  Sme.Uey 
IMiilips   Bros. 
Walter  Mllvain 
Forr.-st    Bros. 
(Mialfant  Bros, 
("balfaid  Bros. 


Breed  of  e(»w 
llolst.in 
Ilolstein 
I  lolstein 
Ilolstein 
H.)lstein 
ll.ilstein 
Ilolst.-in 
Ilolstein 
H.»lstein 
H.>lstein 


Lbs.  tuilk 

70. 

(53.1 

50.3 

48.4 

51.5 

54.8 

43.3 

44.4 

4(5.5 

42.(5 


'/v  fat 
4.2 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.6 
8.5 
4. 
4. 
8.7 
4. 


57.;) 


,,  new   rec.nl  in   tbe  cow  testing  a.s.soe.atu.ns  '' ^  y' ".J^J ,    •''   ^  ...^^..^    'tIu-  .s.-.'..nd 

rec'ml  is  H5.!)  lbs.  ..f  btdterfat  for  tbe  tn.mtb  ..f  May. 

AVONDALE-WEST  GROVE  ASSOCIATION 

'^^'^^t  S,o^*nu,nlH'rT"!"ws  drv,  20;   cows  slmwn  to 
r  !.'.„..  1.        MilLr  Fni 
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Owner 
Dr.  W.   r.  Worth 
B.   F.    Ilickey 
Dr.  VV.  T.  Wortb 
.lam.'s  A.  Barr<»w 
Art  bur  P.  'r.>wnsend 
Wbitn.y  &   McCnc 
Dr.  VV.   r.  Worth 
Dr.  W.    1'.  Worth 
I-",  !'r!ir  T.  Haines 
W..ilney  &  MeCiic 


Name  of   ow 
Monty 
Dr.  Yonng 
Lydia 
Butter  Cup 
B 

24 
St  ell 
1  lorny 
Bonnie 
Ki 


of  e.)w 

ilol. 

Il.d. 
II. >l. 
(luer, 
Il.d. 
II. )l. 
1I.)I. 
Il.d. 
C.uer. 
II. >1. 


Fresh 

Ai)r. 

May 

Mar. 

Ai)r. 

Apr. 

A])r. 

May 

Apr. 

.Ian. 

F.b. 
fe.-.linp 


Milk 
1217 
i:i(53 
111(5 
1107 
1205 
11(58 
13(50 
1210 
1114 
1253 


Fat 
4.7 
3.8 
4.(5 
4.5 
4.1 
4.2 
3.(5 
4.0 
4.2 
3.8 


tbe    remain. 1. 


farmers  are  feeding  a  small  amount  of  gra.n. 


Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Guernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  llie  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  lull  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butler  fat 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


^^%~ 


—d 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Seven  A.  R.  0.  Daughters 

The  best  sou  of  Sir  Inka  Prilly 
Segis  from  the  best  daughter  of 
the  40  lb.  bull  Johanna  King  Segis. 
There  is  King  Segis  breeding 
transmitting  good  individuality 
and  production. 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 
Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Guernseys 

May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ol  Lan^water  Heroine  A  K. 
recor,!,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  bOS.O* 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on   your 
iirade  herd  to  raise  the  .luality  ot 


your 


Milk. 


MJ.tloHing8worthnon 

Landenberg,   Pa- 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


^^H^ 


«■«.  V.  •.  rAT.  orr. 


Towns  End  Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  or  bred 
heifers  backed  by  yearly  rec- 
ords, Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guar- 
antee and  a  double  cross  of  the 
blood  of  the  great  King  Segis 

E.  P.  AUinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $00,OOU  sire. 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK.  Supt. 

Edgemont,  DeL   Co.,    Pa. 


Ayrshires 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


CONSTITUTION    flUANTlTY 
ONFORMATION  UuALlTY 


Stock  of  All  Ages 

Male  and  Female 
tor  Sale 

Prices  and  Pedigrees 
on  Application 

Dr.  E.  C.  DEUBLER 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD 
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The    NU-WAY   Sanitary    Milker 


/:^/'^s&^\ 


To  thorouj^hly  realize  the 
truth  of  our  statements  it 
is  necessary  to  see  and  ex- 
amine the  Nu-Way  Milker, 
or  better  still,  to  see  it  in 


_  -1. 1 

ctCLuai 


COWS.  The  simplicity  of 
the  machine  throughout; 
the  regular,  gentle  action 
of  alternately  milking  two 
teats  at  a  time;  the  un- 
breakable ^lass  showing 
the  milk  flow  at  each  teat 
cup ;  the  ability  to  quickly 
cleanse  and  sterilize  every 
part  coming  in  contact 
with  the  milk  ;  the  use  of  the  finest  materials  known  in 
the  construction  of  milking  machines— these  and  other 
equally  important  features,  most  of  which  are  exclusive, 
are  what  make  the  Nu-Way  the  most  talked-of  milking 
machine  on  the  market  today. 

If  you  have  a  dairy  of  six  cows  let  us  send  our  descriptive 
catalogue,  also  the  name  of  the  nearest  Nu-Way  user.  This 
will  not  entail  the  slighest  obligation  to  buy. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

General  distributors  for 


Both   Phones 


Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkers 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 


LET  US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 


PEDIGREE 

CATALOGS 

OUR 


STATIONERY  "^^^^J^  SPECIALTY 

HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Be  Sure  She  Cleans 


Rrtained  afterbirth  indic»te»  t  ttrm  infection-— 
that  all  your  cowi  are  likely  to  catch      Don't  try 
to  remove  thi»  afterbirth  by  the  ditafreeable  hand 
method  -the   membranei   arc    e«iily    torn    and 
further  infected  cauiing  blood  poison ini    -betidei 
you  never  get  it  all  and  seriou*  results  follow 
B-K  dissolves  the  adhesions,  brings  the  afterbirth 
naturally,  killing  the  germs  and  foul  odors — no 
straining  or  irritation.     B-K   is  much  more  effec- 
tive and  safer  than  Lugol's  Solution  cirbolic  acid, 
or  coal  tar  disinfectants  which  do  not  cieantc  the 
uterus  but  coagulate  the  matter  and  make   the 
uterus  more  acid  and  irritated  and  are  poisons. 
Do  not  be  without  B-K  -You   have   in  the  on* 
bottik  —your    protection     against     abortion — 
retained  afterbirth — calf  scours —always  ready. 
Aik  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  our  booklet. 
Get  a  gallon      the  standard  Farm  Package.    If  ywir 
dealer  hasn't  that  siM.  have  him  get  it  for  voo. 
Philadelphia  Farmers  and  Oairym^ns  Supply  Co. 
1918  Market  St.  Phlla.  Pa. 

Cetteral  iMbtatories  Solr  Mfrs. 


)RAGE 

BATTER-V 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
t?ken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 

WEST  CHESTER.  PA.  COATESVILLE.  PA. 


UNITED  STATES  MILK 
PRODUCERS  DAIRY 

TARIFF  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
111  1})I!>,  U(»,(M)()  jjiilion.s  of  crcfiiii  wi-rc 
.slii|)iM'(l  from  (".iiifuliaii  jioiiit.s  to  Boston. 
Tlif  liiitlcr  i)ro(liict'(l  by  Nfw  Kiifrland 
crc-fmu'rifs  would  have  i)rovidt'd  four 
and  H  half  million  gallons  of  3()  per  ct-nt. 
civaiii,  or  II  tiiiifs  the  amount  necessary 
to  replace  the  I  anadian  siiipmeiils.  Tiie 
butter  produetion  in  New  Knf?land  would 
have  sui)i)lied  J)  times  the  amount  need- 
ed to  replace  Canadian  cream  sliiiiments 
to  Moston  f(»r  the  month  of  heaviest 
shipment    (June). 

Balance  of  Trade  on  Butter 
Tlie    Market     Reporter,    luiblislied     by 
the   I'liited   States    l)ei)artment  of   \^v'\- 
eultiire,    for    Kel)ruary    2(),    1J)21,    shows 
that  we  have  ehaiiKed  from  a  net  e.\i)ort- 
ing   country    in    1!)1!)   when   we   exported 
an    etpiivalent    of    50(),(M)(MM)()    ]K>un(ls    t)f 
milk  to  a  net  importinj?  e«)untry  in  1920, 
when  we  imported  what  would  be  equiv- 
alent   to   over   KMMKM),()()()   i)oiinds.      The 
luitter    imiiorls    from    Canada    have    in- 
ereased    from    MrAOOO   pounds    in    IJU.'J   to 
over  JMKMMMM)  ])ouii(ls  in   li)2(».      This  has 
resulted  in  an  «»ver  supply  of  dairy  i)ro- 
diiets    which    has   resulted    in   a   tleiii<>ral- 
i/ed  market  and  a  sellinf?  price  lower  than 
the  cost  of  jjroduetion. 

Standard  of  Living 
III  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
li\  iiijr  on  American  farms  and  meet  the 
difference  in  costs  «>f  i>rodiiction  of  dairy 
products  in  this  country  and  foreign 
countries,  ailetpiate  protective  tarifi'  is 
iieees.sary. 

Importation  of  Vegetable  Oils  a  Menace 
to   the   Dairy    Industry 
The    dairy    industry    (hiiiaiids    a    tariff 
on    vegetable   oils  etpial   to  the   tariff  on 
butter    for    which    it    is    usetl    as    a   sub- 
stitute.    The  wiiolesale  price  of  vegetable 
oils  is  usually  about   25  per  cent,  of  the 
wholesale  price  of  butter,  yet  butter  sub- 
stitutes  usually   .sell    for  75   per   cent,   of 
the  price  tif  butter.     The  importation  «)f 
vegetable    oils    used    largely    in    the   pro- 
duction   of    substitutes     for     l)utter    and 
other    milk    i)roducts    increased    from   H2 
million  pounds  in   I!>I2  to  over  435  iiiil- 
million    in     li>2().      This    imp  »rtation     in 
i;)2()    replaced    the    butterfat    ]irodueti<m 
of  «»ver  H  million  cows  or  7  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  cows  in   the  rnit<(l 
States.      This     has    been     an     important 
factor  in  causing  hisses  to  d.'iirymen  and 
it     may    have    «lamag«tl     materially     the 
health  of  the  nation. 

Importance   of    Dairy    Products    to    the 
Nation 

Eminent  scientists  and  health  author- 
ities now  reeo."cni/-e  milk  and  its  jiro- 
diiets  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  nation  becau.se  they  iinuiiote 
growth,  health,  repriMlueti(»n  and  long- 
evity and  at  th<-  same  time  are  the  most 
nourishing  and  eheaiust  form  of  animal 
foods.  Therefore,  the  nati<m  must  give 
the  dairy  farmer  protection  which  is  as 
efl"eetive  as  that  applied  to  other  indus- 
tries. 


Iiniiiiiiinmiiiniiiinttintniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
Dairymen  Note  This! 

This  is  the  local  agency  for  the 
well-known  Hinman  Milker — 
prepared  to  make  an  estimule  on 
your  needs,  to  properly  install 
your  equipment,  to  make  sure 
that  everything  is  satisfactory. 
to  render  any  service  you  desire 
at  any  time. 


MILrKBR 

The  simplest  of  all  milkers. 
Proved  by  10  years  experience 
and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  users  to  be  the  most  cfhcient 
and  economical  of  all  mil  crs. 
Sure,  safe,  a  great  lime  and  labor 
saver  and  a  benefit  to  the  cows. 
Boys  and  fz'-^h  can  and  do  easily 
operate  it.  Does  the  work  of  3 
men  and  does  it  heller! 

_  Call  and  see  it.     Or  write  for 

^       big.  fine,  free  catalog. 

J.    H.    HICKS,    Avondale,    Pa. 
Phone    I09R2   West   Grove,  Pa. 


a 
a 
1 


Milk  For  Health 


cow   SETS  MILK  RECORD 

Bella  Pontiae,  the  world's  record  cow, 
owned  by  T  A.  Harron,  of  Hrantford, 
Ontario,  set  a  new  ree  trd.  Figures  made 
public  by  .lames  Wilson,  siii)ervisor  of 
the  official  test  of  the  IIolstein-Freisian 
Association  showed  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  endin-z  .Imie  IH  Helle  Trmtiac  i>ro- 
(hiced  milk,  27.017  ixninds;  fat,  125!) 
pounds,  and  butter,  1573.75  pounds. 


v..  U.  (^uackenbiish  a  recent  graduate 
<.f  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Feonomy,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  specialized  under  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  became  associated  with  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  I'nKlucers  Association  on 
.Inly  1st,  as  field  man.  Mr.  Quaeken- 
bush  is  a  native  of  New  York  State.  His 
father  and  bri»ther  are  dairymen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hainbridge,  N.  Y.,  where  li« 
was  brought  tip  on  the  farm  and  there- 
fore is  familiar  with  dairying  problems 
from  actual  experience. 


Lowest  Price 
in  5  Years 


K      IVV    LDfl.   Vtt     i^ 

BUY  i^Si  NOW 


1 


Gd  the  Original — ll  contains 
Pure  Corn  Distillers  Grains. 

Sununer  feetling  is  just  as  important 
as  winter  feetlini;.  I'nion  (irains  is 
the  very  best  supplement  to  pasture. 
It  is  easily  digested  and  therefore 
e(M)linK.  It  will  keep  your  herd  in 
condition  all  year  rouritl  and  main- 
tain top-notch  production. 

Milk  Record  Cards  Free— Write  to 
The  Ubiko  Milling  Co. 

Dept.  I  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILK  PRODUCTION  IN  1921 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
lf)2()  and  IJH!)  a  deerea.se  is  noted  in  the 
(piantities  of  milk  used  in  the  manu- 
factun-  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
powdered  cream,  and  oleomargarine.  An 
increase  is  shown  in  the  (piaiitity  used 
for  whole  milk  powder,  malt«d  milk, 
sterilized  milk,  ice  cream,  and  house- 
hold purposes. 


EVERYTHING 


FOR     THE 


MODERN   FARM  and  DAIRY 


WILMINGTON  .STORE 

216  West  7th  St. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Bell  Phone 

Wilmington  6405-W 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 
bAIRYlwENSSijP 


INCORPORATED 


1916-1918  MARKET  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA 


Bell  Phone 

Locust  1018 
Locust  2057 
Keystone  Phone 

Race  1568 


PHILADELPHIA    FARMERS    AND     DAIRYMENS    SUPPLY    COMPANY 


Gentlemen  :-I  am  interested  in  (Indicate  by  check  in  square j 
n  «A^dinil  Machinery       T  Batter  Churns  1  Milking  Palls  q  MUKCans 

n  W&e  Anc!  :  cream  Separators    IJ  Parchment  Paper       ^  Ml>k  BottK 

G  PaSteurtSers  and  Vats  1  Milk  Bottle  Caps       J  Tractors  3  W^ndqtte 


ashing  Powder 


n  Plows 

□  Wagons  and 

Farm  Carts 


n  Brooders 

n  Bam  Equipment 

J  Harvest  Machinery 


n  Pumps 
I!  Ventilators 
J  Gould  Pumps 


D  B-K  Disinfectant 
n  Sprayers 


Name 


Address 


INTER-STATE  DAIRY    COUNCIL 

Considering  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  working;  organization,  to  make 
contacts  with  all  the  co-operating  or- 
ganizations, carry  on  plans  for  nutritional 
work,  the  staging  of  the  Fairy  Play, 
preparation  of  advertising  matter  the 
"Clean  Milk"  program,  the  preparation 
of  literature,  moving  i)icture  films,  etc., 
the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  has  com- 
pleted a  vast  amount  of  work  in  the 
interest  of  milk  and  its  greater  consump- 
tion by  the  public  in  general. 

With  the  school  term  t)ver  the  Fairy 
IMay  closed  its  season  with  an  inter- 
esting performance  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
of  the  John  Wanamaker  store,  on  June 
20th,  before  the  Wanamaker  Institute 
and  a  number  of  tiie  emi)loyees.  Over 
500  were  in  attendance.  JMie  ca.st  was 
from    the   Furness    Public   School. 

General  nutritional  classes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Philadelphia  closed  with 
the  school  term,  but  special  classes  will 
be  conducted  during  the  vacation  sea- 
son. 

Highly  interesting  results  were  at- 
tained in  this  nutritional  work  and  data 
obtained  which  will  be  most  valual)le  in 
future  work  will  later  be  i)ublished. 

The  Clean  Milk  campaign  is  now  in 
full  swing.  Juniata  county,  Pa.,  and 
Salem  county,  N.  J.,  have  completed  week 
campaigns.     Mifflin  and  Hcdford  county. 

Pa.,   follow. 

Motion  i)icture  films  of  the  nutritional 
work  as  well  as  an  educational  film  in 
connection  witii  the  Clean  Milk  campaign 
are  in  course  of  prci>aration. 

A  statement  as  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  council  for  the  first  six  months  oper- 
ation   is   <,hown   herewith. 


cil    in    connection    with    its    Clean    Milk 
campaign   and  educational  work. 

Miss  Harger,  of  the  Council  has  been 
doing  considerable  educational  work  with 
milk  salesmen  and  distributors  and 
drivers  during  the  month. 

The  "Mechanical  Cow"  window  dis- 
l)Iay  has  been  in  practically  steady  t>per- 
ation.  The  display  has  been  shown  in 
])rominent  store  windows  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  PhUadelphia, 
West  Chester  and  Altoona,  Pa.  Tiiere 
is  a  steady  advance  demand  for  this  in- 
teresting window   disi)lay. 


Special    Notice    to    Holstein    Breeders 

A  HOLSTEIN  CONSIGNMENT  SALE  OF 

Guaranteed  Healthy  Breeding  Stock  of  the  Highest  Order 

Will  be  Held  at  West  Cheater,  Pa.,  October  19th,  1921 
MAKE  YOUR  ENTRIES  EARLY  Only  High  Class  Animals  Accepted 

Chester  County  Holstein  Breeders  Guarantee  Sale 

C.  J.  G/VRRETT  and  F.  C.  BRINTON.  Jr.,  M»r«..  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


THE  DROUGHT 

The  drought  which  has  i)revailed  in 
this  territory  for  practically  seven  weeks 
lias  been  broken  by  showers  and  inter- 
mitting rains  which  fell  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  June, 

Vrhile  this  has  saved  many  of  the  gen- 
eral crops,  pastures,  which  were  prac- 
tically burned  up  will  not  have  uiucli 
chance  for  recovery.  The  same  may  be 
said  for  the  jwtato  crop  in  some  districts. 
Hay  has  suffered  to  a  cimsiderable  ex- 
tent and  oats  in  .some  .sections  were 
badly  damaged 

The  dry  si)ell  has  had  some  effect  on 
the  milk  yield  and  some  producers  have 
had  to  stiirt  grain  feeding  to  keep  cows 
in  full  milk  How.  Surplus  milk  has  de- 
creased but  the  decline  in  the  surplus 
has  not  i)roved  serious. 


FOR      SiVLE 

REGISTERED    riOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  MUk  and  10O3  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

Caki.ihi.e,  Pa.,  R  6 


I.    V.    OTTO 


HOILINO   HPRINGH    FARM 

-— rr-i -^- 


Kor  keeping  Plies, 
Citiats  aii<i  many  other 
insects  off  animals. 
I'sed  and  endorsed 
since  18^5  by  leading 
tlairymen.  Cows  give 
2S  per  cent,  to  35  per 
cent,  more  milk  during 
11 V  season  if  sprayed 
$1.50"a«s$20      -ithShoo-Fly. 

in  milk  and  tlesh  alone  on  each  cow  in  a  single 

s.asoii.       Excellent    for   gal's-     Allays   itching. 

.Aids  111  healing  cms  and  sores.     Excellent  for 

lice  and  mites  in  poultry  houses 
Send  51  .so  for  enough  Shoo-Kly  to  protect  10 

cows  two  weeks,  also  our  3-tube  gravity  sprayer. 

Money  hack  if  not  satislactory.     Name  Express 

OftUe.     Booklet  KREK. 

Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co..  1346  N.  10th  St.,  Phila. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 

Sale*  Anywhere — Anytime 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   CATTLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


FIGHTING  FLIES 

'I'lie   i)estiferous   fly    time  is   on.     Not 

only  is  tliis  pest  a  prime  nuisance  to  man- 

kiml,    parlieularly    when    we    are    trying 

to    snatch    tliat    refreshing    forty    winlts 


Advertising 
Posters 

Motion   Pictures 
Overhead 

State  Dairy  Council 
Salary  and  Expenses  (field 
workers  and  officers) 
Literature 

Play  ... 

Other  Movements  (lantern  slides. 

Mechanical  Cow,  etc. 
Milk— Nutrition    Cla.sses 
Educational  (Clean  Milk  and 

Health  Survey  Cards) 
Totals 


17.00 


STATEMENT  OF  DISBURSEMENTS.  JANUARY-JUNE  22 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.         Apr.         May  Jtme  1-22  1  otal 

12.i0 

27.50  89.00 

552.00  662.00  818.00 

1045.13  655.49  900.61 

.•J6.:33  103.76  600.38 


FOR     SALE 

Fancy  Chester  White  Shoats  Registered. 
Now  ready.  Price  righl.  Also  fine  Beagle 
Rabbit  Fups,  from  choice  stock,  Thirteen 
Dollars  per  pair. 

John  C.  Sutton  Blacks,  Md. 


KOSKCOVI)     FA.K.Vl'!-» 
nUROCS     OK     QUAI^ITY 

OOOn     PIGS     FOU     aAL-B     NOW 
I>.      M.     !i<TOi;i>T.     IIKHMIIF.Y.     I'KNNA. 


4.8.60     905.01 
.52.00 


983.01 

168.50 

490.50     2522.50 


767.53     1120.66     382.91 
702.06         52.05 


4872.33 
1494.58 


240.63     543.50  1281.39     769.15 
131.00     638.44 
100.00     482.(i0     648..38 


(J73.24     428.67     3936.58 

12.09  781.53 

(>10.51     5()5.22     2406.71 


459.00 


Beginning  July  15th,  C.  I.  Cohee,  form- 
erly identified  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  in  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation work  in  Ch.-ster  county  and  later 
herdsn.an  at  State  (..HcgC  and  with  the 
United  States  Experimental  Farm,  near 
Wasiiington,  U.  C  will  he  associated 
with  the  Philadelphia  State  Dairy  Coun- 


1G85       29.50       636.50     157.60     1299.45 
352.47     1132.23  1024.84     2509.54 

389.36       29.1^       418.76 
1913.99  2743.75  4738.27  3286.09     4727.24  3984.15  21393.49 
at  noon  time,  hef<»re  going  into  the  field 
but  to  animal  life  in  general. 

If  we  would  take  more  strenuous 
steps,  early  in  the  .sea.son,  to  destroy 
hreeding  places  of  flies  much  of  the  an- 
noyance would   l)e  overcome. 

Flies  allowed  to  nndtiply,  become  not 
ludv    a    nuisance    but    are    a    menace    to 


health.      The    flies    that   infest   any    farm 
are  usually  l)red  on  the  i)lace. 

Horse  luanure  is  an  ideal  breeding 
medium  for  the  eggs  of  flies.  Powdered 
borax  is  a  good  medium  to  kill  the  mag- 
gots  from   which   the   flies   develop. 

Cattle  are  greatly  annoyed  by  flies  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Cows  worried 
by  flys  fall  off  in  the  milk  yiehl  and 
every  dairyman  knows  what  an  annoy- 
ance they  are  at   milking  time. 

Some  good  fly  repellent  sprayed  on 
horses  and  cattle  provides  an  effective 
means  of  relief,  but  is  not  permanent  and 
rejH'ated  sprayings  ,are  necessary  but 
well  worth  the  effort,  usually  repaying 
the  expense  not  only  in  incresised  com- 
fort, but  in  m«)re  eflieient  work  or  great- 
er milk  yield. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

FeedinK  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  b'  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedinx  the  land— 
Keadintr  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 

ReodinQ  Bone  Feiiiiizer  Co.,  Reaio.  Po. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

ReadinR 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
lurther  in- 
formation. 


Mention    The    Fieview     when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Largest  Stock  of 
EVERYTHING 

lor  the  farm  and  {jjarden   in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  and  Phone  Orders 

EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Bell  Phone  10  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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MILK   PRODUCERS   REVIEW 


July,  J92J 


INTER-STATE 


OVER   99yc 
PURE  CARBONATE 


EVERY   acre  of  your  land  to  which  you  apply  one  to  two  tons  of  Michigan 
Pulverized  Limestone  will  for  the  next  five  years  produce   more  wheat, 
more  clover  hay,  more  timothy,  more  corn  or  potatoes,  more  oats  or  barley. 

Each  year  you  should  more  than  get  back  the  cost  of  liming,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  rotation  your  limed  soil  will  be  in  much  better  condition  than  if 
it  had  gone  through  the  rotation  without  Michigan  Limestone. 

Farmers  who  are  going  over  their  lands  the  second  time  with  Michigan 
Limestone  are  getting  even  better  results  from  the  second  and  lighter  applica- 
tion than  from  the  first. 


'  GET 
MORE 
CROPS. 


LOWERS  YOUR 
PRODUCTION  COST 


AT 

LESS 
COST 


T 


>HE  expense  per  crop  is  small,  as  Michigan  Limestone  is  applied,  but  once  in  a  crop  rotation.    Land 
lacking  limestone  will  produce  but  a  partial  crop.    Only  on  a  well-limed  soil  can  you  get  maximum 

^''^"^Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone  in  your  soil  adds  to  the  value  of  every  ton  of  manure  and  commercial 

fertilizer  by  making  them  more  readily  available.  •      i      „„j     T,.,r, 

Michigan  Pulverized  Limestone  insures  clover,  and  clover  supplies  the  hme  your  animals  "^ed.     i  wo 

tons  of  good  clover  hay  is  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to  one  ton  of  grain  feed.    Furthermore,  each  acre  oi 

limed  clover  puts  about  two  tons  of  plant  roots-Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  Matenal-mto  your  soil  tor  its 

t_  *  1  J  * 

""^  'rhe'^money  you  put  into  Michigan  Limestone  will  pay  you  probably  better  dividends  than  any  other 
investment  you  can  make. 

Send  for  our  booklet— Sweetening  Sour  Soil 
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CALCITE     BRAND   ^ 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


OVER    99%  PURE 

MICHIGAN  Limestone  ^  Chemical  Co 

Agricultural  Department 

Buffalo.   N.  Y. 

Largest  Agricultural  Limestone  Mill  in  the  World,    Capacity  1800  tons  per  day 
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JULY  MILK  MARKET 

SUPPLY  STILL  EXCEEDS  THE  DEMAND 


WHAT  HAS  THE  ASSOCIATION 


v^.  ^<^ m v^^    «^^w%    n^^n 


UUlNt  fUK  Ud  IVlLiVlDLIVd  : 


The  supply  of  fluid  milk  in  the  Phila- 
delphia market  during  July,  was,  on  the 
whole  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  cur- 
rent consumption. 

At  times  and  in  some  outlying  dis- 
tricts, indications  that  there  might  be 
a  decrease  in  the  heavy  milk  flow  de- 
veloped and  such  conditions  gave  the 
market,  at  times,  an  appearance  of  in- 
creasing strength  but  these  conditions 
proved  to  be  but  local  and  disappeared 
as  an  immediate  supply  became  avail- 
able fram  nearby  territories  where  pro- 
duction was  in  excess  of  local  demand. 

The    increased    consumptive     demand 
due  to  the  hot  weather  greatly  increased 


densed  goods,  from  low  price  milk  terri- 
tories must  be  met.  There  is  practically 
no  export  business,  and  increasing  diffi- 
culty developed  in  keeping  manufactur- 
ers in  accord,  as  far  as  prices  are  con- 
cerned. 

Production  is  believed  to  have  passed 
the  peak  for  this  season  but  neverthe- 
less tiiere  is  fully  as  large  a  supply  of 
milk  as  at  tliis  time  last  season  with 
consumption  smaller  in  proportion. 

Platform  conditicms  in  Philadelphia 
were  more  or  less  spotty.  As  a  rule 
milk  was  plentiful  througiiout  the  month. 
Occasionally,  owing  to  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  when  a  greater  pro- 


How  many  unthinking  dairy  farmers 
have,  at  one  time  or  another,  asked  that 
question? 

How  many  dairymen  today,  even 
members  of  co-operative  organizations, 
have  made  the  same  inquiry? 

It's  a  peculiar  condition  of  human 
nature  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
any  certain  product  and  prices  are 
steadily  advancing,  the  producer  thinks 
little  of  cost,  little  of  his  market,  little 
of  his  organization  and  very  often  does 
not  look  into   the  matter  of  profit. 

Because  a  product  brings  an  apparent 
higli  price  does  not  always  mean  that 
the  producer  is  making  a  big  profit  or 
any  profit  at  all. 


partnership,    co-operation,    or    co-opera- 
tive organization,  can  only   do   business 
and  obtain   prices   based  on  the   supply 
and    demand     for     the     product.       The- 
function    of   the    co-operative    is    to   see 
to     it     that     the     co-operators     get     all 
for    their    products    ti>at    is    obtainable 
in    the    market,    and    under   fair    market 
conditions.     As  long  as  it  does  that  it 
iia:j    fulfilled    its    object   as    a    marketing 
organization,   but  the   large   majority   of 
co-t)perative  organizations  go  a  long  step- 
further. 

Records  obtained  liy  governmental  and 
state  agricultural  colleges  are  making, 
available  average  costs  of  production  of 
farm    products.      In    practirtally    every 


Interstate 


Dairy  Cou.,cU  Bill  Board  Poster  Sou,  Being  Displayed  in  co-operation  .i,h  the  NaUonai  Dairy  Council  in  Phiiadelphia,  Chester  and  Tre^.o^ 


the  consumption  of  ice  cream  and  milk 
drinks,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  large  supply  and  the  decreased 
home  consumption,  due  principally  to 
the  decreased  buying  power  of  tlie  pub- 
lic. 

Available  statistics   show   upwards   of 
126,000   men    and    women   to    be    unem- 
ployed in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  while 
a  large   number  of   those  employed   are 
working  on   reduced   hours   or  at  lower 
wages.     These   same   relative   condiUons 
of  employment  apply  to  the  smaller  in- 
dustrial cities  and  towns  in  the  district. 
Under    these    circumstances    the    con- 
sumption  of   milk  by   the  wage  earners 
has  decreased  materiaUy.     The  custom- 
ary vacation  season  has  also  had  its  usual 
effect  in  reducing  demand  at  this  time. 
At    the    same    time    the    demand    for 
manufactured    milk    products    has    con- 
tinued light  and  some  condensaries  have 
almost  reached  the  point  where  some  cur- 
tailment is  necessary.     Stocks  on   hand 
are    large    and    competition    with    con- 


portion  of  milk  went  sour,  there  was  a 
temporary  siiortape  and  spot  prices  in- 
creased. Just  as  frequently  there  was 
an  over  supply.  At  times  prices  sagged 
to  4J  cents  a  quart  delivered  Philadel- 
phia; at  other  times  for  a  very  brief 
period,  milk  brought  as  high  as  8  cents 
but  more  usually  the  lower  price  pre- 
vailed. 

Probably  the  most  favorable  ct)ndi- 
tion  as  far  as  producers  selling  under  the 
Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  were  con- 
cerned, was  the  steady  advance  in  the 
price  of  butter,  and  the  consequent 
higiier  j)rice  paid  for  surplus  milk  for 
July.  There  has  been  an  almost  steady 
adv-ance  in  the  price  of  butter.  On 
July  first  92  score,  solid  packed  cream- 
ery butter  was  quoted  at  35^  cents.  New 
Yi)rk  City,  while  at  the  close  of  the 
month  it  had  reached  U  cents. 

Opinions   differ   as    to  the   wisdom   of 
this    steady    advance.      It    is    generally 
conceded   that  too  high   a  level  will   in- 
(Contintied   en   page   10) 


y\s  a  rule,  wiien  i)rices  of  milk  are 
high,  costs  are  high,  but  there  is  a  wave 
of  excitement  that  travels  along  and  we 
frequently  fool  ourselves  into  the  belief 
that  we  are  making  money.  Far  too 
few  dairy  farmers  keep  accurate  records 
and  therefore  far  too  few  know  what 
their  product  costs.  This  situation,  we 
are  pleased  to  note  is  gradually  improv- 
ing and  i)n)mises,  under  cow  testing  as- 
sociation   methods,    to   steadily    improve. 

Just  as  soon  as  there  is  a  price  re- 
cession, Mr,  Producer  or  Mr.  Co-operator 
goes  up  in  the  air — and  instead  of  ad- 
justing his  conditions  to  meet  the  new 
situation,  he  thinks  first— of  the  co-op- 
erative organization— why  don't  it  keep 
the  price  up? — is  frequently  asked.  What 
good   is  it   if  it  don't  get  me  profitable 

prices? 

No  co-operative  organization  can,  or 
lias  the  right  to  make  prices  that  are 
unreasonable— in  other  words  form  a 
iiumopoly.  The  law  forbids  it.  Every 
business    be    it    a    private   individual,    or 


department   of    investigation    they    show 
costs  to  be  nearly  as  high  if  not  above 
net  prices  received.     This  data  has  been 
invaluable    in    the    process    of    obtaining 
a    reasonable    price    for    farm    products, 
but   there  is   one  factor  over   which   no 
organization  has  control  and  that  is  sui>- 
ply  and  demand.     If  the  product  is  not 
consumed  or  bought   by   the  public  and 
the    jiroducer    continues    to   produce    for 
production's    sake     alone,     there    is     no  • 
question  but  that  there  will  be  a  decline  • 
in  price.     This  is  a  nulural  law  and  can- 
not   be    overcome    in    the    marketing    of 
perisliable  farm  products. 
V^The    availability    of    production     cost 
data  and  careful  analysis  of  market  con- 
ditions  by  co-operative   milk   marketing 
organizations    has    resulted    in    a    more 
orderly  readjustment   of  prices  paid   for 
milk  tiian  has  been  shown  in  any  other 
farm   product.       r^ 

The  peak  of  the  milk  prices  paid  pro- 
ducers in  the  Philadelphia  market  was  lA 

(Continupd  on  pnge  7) 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


August,  1920 


PRICE  CONFERENCES  better  milk-higher  price 


August  Basic  Quantity  Increased  to 
110  Per  Cent. 

Thf  fxfcutivf  cKininittrt'  of  tlu-  InttT- 
State  Milk  I'nxliK-frs  Association,  l)e- 
lieviiifr  tliat  in  \  it-w  of  incrt-ased  cost 
in  tlu'  i)rotiiKlion  of  milk  iind  Inttfr 
conditions  tliat  prevailed  in  sonic  of  tiie 
otiu-r  iiriniary    markets,  that  an  advance 

III  til*  jlllVl  |*HI\«  |»iw%.,.»% -->  ^-•--' 

ficd,  call«-(l  a  meetinn  of  its  committee 
in  conferenc«-  witli  the  nnlk  distril)utors 
«)f  Pi\ihideli)liia  and  nearby  cities,  tiie 
manufacturers  of  milk  products  and 
various  otlu-r  representatives  of  the  as- 
sociation to  consider  this  i)roposition. 

The  conference  was  held  at  the  offices 
•»>f  the  association  on  .Inly  2Htii.  Some 
thirty  odd  representatives  heiufr  in  at- 
tendance. The  executive  committee 
asked  for  a  flat  advance  of  one  cent  per 
quart   on  the   Itasic  quantity  (»f  milk,. 

It  was  hroujrht  out  in  tliis  conference 
tlu-  sales  of  ilistril)ut(trs  ami  manu- 
facturers did  not  show  any  increase  over 
the  corresi)ondinfj  jjcriod  in  1920,  as  far 
as  this  territory  was  conceriu-d.  That 
sui)plies  exceeded  that  of  lO'JO  and  that 
consumption  was  smalU-r,  due  to  the 
vacation  season  and  the  larjce  number 
«)f  unenq)loyed  in  lMiiladeIi)hia  and  sur- 
riMindintr  territory,  i'hat  nu)re  ndlk  was 
hein^  manufactured  i)y  distributors  than 
lierctofore  and  that  the  market  for  milk 
solids,  not  fats  was  weaker  owinp  to  the 
ffreat   sui;ply    all    over   the  c  )untry. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manu- 
facturer it  was  conteiuled  that  a  decline 
rather  than  an  advance  stared  them  in 
the  face.  IMure  was  no  demand  for  con- 
densed or  evaporated  n«ilk,  there  was  no 
cxi>ort  trade  and  .stocks  on  hand  were 
steadily  increasinfc.  It  was  contended 
that  an  advanc<-  of  one  cent  a  (piart  or 
Ui  cents  a  iiundred  pounds  would  put 
their  costs  above  the  world's  market  and 
that  they  could  not  conq>ete  with  pro- 
ducers in  other  districts.  Such  an  ad- 
vance in  the  jirice  of  milk  would  neces- 
sitate the  re-estai»lishment  in  this  terri- 
tory of  two  sets  of  jirices,  one  for  fluid 
milk  and  another  for  milk  manufac- 
turing i)uri)o.ses. 

After  a  lonj;  conference,  during  which 
the  jiroducers.  manufacturers  and  dis- 
lrii)utors  jiresented  their  cases,  and  fail- 
inp  to  agree  a  comnuttee  of  the  milk 
buyers  was  api'.ointed,  who,  together 
with  the  executive  ommittee  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  PnHliicers  Association, 
-were  directed  to  lay  the  matter  before 
Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  Milk   Arl>itrato^ 

On  August  first  there  was  a  sul).se- 
rfjuent  meeting  of  the  conference  coni- 
niittee,  in  the  hoi)e  that  some  adjust- 
nught  be  reached.  After  .several  hours 
discussion,  in  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee stated  that  after  further  consid- 
ernti(»n  they  had  agreed  to  accejit  the 
basic  i)rice  now  in  force,  as  ai)i)lying  to 
all  milk  shipped  (hiring  August,  luit  this 
l)roposal  also  failed  to  meet  the  approval 
of  the  buyers  and  adjournment  was 
taken  without  action. 

On  Saturday,  August  <)th,  the  case  was 
presented  to  the  arbitrator,  when  after 
a  full  hearing  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  every  phase  of  the  case,  it  was 
decided  to  suspend  delinite  action  for  the 
month  of  August  and  that  the  full  iirice 
situation,  if  conditions  warranted,  would 
be   taken    up   ag/dn. 

It  was  agreed,  hiiwever,  that  the  Au- 
gust basis  of  105  per  cent,  for  basic  nnlk 
be  increased  for  that  month  to  110  ))er 
cent,  and  that  this  basis  apjilies  for 
August,  19-Jl,  only.  The  jiroducer,  there- 
fore, will  be  paid  on  a  110  per  cent,  basic 
quantity  basis  for  this  month. 


Lewis   W.   Motley 
Dairy    Extension    Department,    Pennsyl- 
vania State  College 


Milk  is  easily  contaminated.  It  readily 
absirbs  iiad  flavors  and  odors.  Much  of 
the  dirt  and  foreign  matter  that  falls 
into  the  milk  goes  into  solution  and 
cannot  be  strained  out.  Moreover,  the 
du.st  and  dirt  i)articles  bring  into  the 
milk  millions  of  bacteria  which  fre- 
(piently  cause  the  milk  to  sour  before 
it  can  lie  u.sed,  and  the  ])roduct  made 
from  milk  with  a  high  content  of  un- 
desirable bacteria  is  usually  of  poor 
quality   and   docs   not    find   a    ready   sale. 

No  great  ex|>ense  is  recpiired  t«»  jiro- 
duce  milk  of  high  ipiality,  and  the  jirofits 
will  be  greatly  increa.sed.  Some  of  the 
most    imjxirtant    factors    are   as   follows: 

1.  The  condition  of  the  cow  and 
stables.  Make  sure  that  the  flanks  and 
udder  of  the  cow  are  clean,  and  wipe 
udder  and  right  flank  with  damp  cloth 
or  sponge  before  milking.  Keep  down 
the  dust  in  barn  during  milking.  Dusty 
hay  shoulil  not  be  fed  until  after  milking 
is  finished. 

2.  The  utensils,  i.  e.,  milk  i>ails,  cool- 
ers, milk  cans,  or  whatever  the  milk 
comes  in  contact  with,  must  he  kept 
clean.  This  is  by  far  the  most  inqxirt- 
ant  item  in  the  care  of  milk.  Pails  and 
coolers  should  be  rinsed  as  soon  as  the 
milking  is  finished,  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly .scrubbed  with  a  dairy  washing 
]><)wder  and  hot  water;  then  scalded  with 
ixtiling  water  and  i)laced  so  they  will 
dry  and  air. 

Can-ful  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
cleanliness  of  milk  cans.  If  milk,  skim 
milk  t)r  whey  is  returned  to  the  farm  in 
the  cans,  extraordinary  i)ains  must  be 
taken  that  the  cans  are  thoroughly 
washed  and  .scalded.  In  all  ca.ses,  it  is 
inqxirtant  that  the  cans  be  jilaced  up- 
side down  on  a  rack  after  washing,  so 
they  may  dry  and  air.  Two  tablcspoons- 
ful  of  milky  water  left  in  the  can  from 
morning  until  night,  may  so  inoculate 
the  milk  as  to  sour  the  whole  canful  be- 
fore nmrning.  Failure  to  i)ropcrly  dry 
pails  and  cans  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
cause  of  sour  milk.  The  regretable  thing 
is  that  on  most  farms  there  is  sufficient 
material  for  such  a  rack,  l)ut  we  do  not 
take  the  time  to  construct  it. 

3.  Strainers.  The  only  value  of 
strainers  is  to  remove  i>articles  of  dirt 
which  should  not  have  fallen  into  the 
milk.  Cloth  strainers  should  be  boiled 
at  least  five  minutes  each  day  after  they 
have   been    thorouglilv    washed. 

4.  Immediate    cooling    of    milk.      The 
cooling  of   milk    is    next  to   the    utensils 
in  its  importance.    Bacteria  which  cau.ses 
milk   to  .sour  may  be  likened  t(»   kernels 
of  corn  in  that  they   reipiire  warmth  for 
growth.     Cool   the  milk  to  50  d«'grees  or 
lower  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  and  hold  it  at  this  temperature 
until  it  reaches  the  market.     I'se  a  ther- 
mometer.    If  the  milk  is  cooled   by  .set- 
ting cans  in  cold  water,  the  milk  should 
be  stirred  occasionally  until  the  temper- 
ature   is    practically     the    same    as    the 
temperature  of  the   water.      Do  not   mix 
warm    milk   with    the  cooled    milk    from 
lircvious   milking.     If    it   must   be  trans- 
))orted   consideraiile   distance  in   the  sun, 
lirotect    the    milk    l»y     thniwing    a     wet 
blanket  over  the  cans. 

Inq)rovement  in  (piality  of  milk  will 
increase  consumption,  reuiove  the  suri)lu.s, 
and  raise  the  jirice.  The  c(msumer  is 
willing  to  pay  the  highest  market  price 
for  clean,  wholesome  milk 
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DAIRY  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Dairy 
Council  work  for  July  has  been  that  of 
winding  up  the  si)ring  cami)aign  and  of 
jircparation  for  the  fall  and  winter  pro- 
gram. 

Camp  Happy 

We  wish  all  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Associati m  could 
visit  Cam))  llai)i)y,  at  Torresdale,  on 
the  Delaware.  Here  are  200  Pliiladel- 
,»j>j.>  tt{>h'.v.>!  childr*'",  sel»»ete<l  liy  phys- 
icians because  they  were  very  much 
under  normal  weight.  These  children 
are  under  the  care  of  comiietent  nur.ses 
and  dietitians  aiul  have  regular  hours 
for  rest  and  recreation,  beside  jilenty  of 
good  food.  The  Dairy  Council  furnishes 
the  milk  and  the  children  have  all  they 
want.  They  now  drink  one  ami  a 
quarter  <piarts  of  milk  i)er  day.  These 
children  gained  an  average  of  over  one 
l)oun<l  in  weight  the  first  week. 

County  Work 

Mr.  C.  I.  Cohee,  field  representative, 
s])ent  one  week  in  .MitHin  county.  Pa., 
holding  f  Mir  meetings  under  the  ausjiices 
of  the  Farm  Bureau.  These  meetings 
were  well  attended,  esiiecially  tho.se 
where  motion  i)ictures  were  shown.  The 
grcfit  advantage  of  having  the  very  best 
rpiality  milk  is  being  demonstrated  by 
these  meetings,  as  well  as  the  import- 
ance of  our  members  using  i)lenty  of 
dairy   jiroducts   in    the   home  themselves. 

Mr.  Ctihec  will  be  in  Bedford  and  Blair 
counties,   (Pa.)    in   August. 

Motion  Pictures 
The  Council  now  has  made  a  niiiiiber 
of   motion    picture   films   that   are   avail- 
able for  me«'tings. 

1.  "The    Fountain    of   Youth" 

Showing    that    adults   need    plenty 
of  milk  in  the  diet. 

2.  "The  Uomance  of  the  White  Bottle" 

.\  fairy  story. 

3.  "The  White  Bottle" 

Showing  children  neetl   milk. 

4.  ''Perfect  Children" 

Explaining  how  Philadelphia 
.school  children  are  being  taught 
to  use  milk. 
.'5.  .V  new  film  is  now  lieing  i)repared  by 
the  Council  to  show  modern  dairy 
])ractice,  which  will  be  ready 
Se])tember    first. 

Posters 
The  cities  of  Philadeli)hia,  Chester,  Pa. 
and  Trenton,  N.  .1.,  are  lieing  shown  the 
importance  of  milk  through  billboard 
disjilays.  A  reproduction  of  the  first 
one  to  be  used  will  be  found  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Keview.  Other 
])osters  will  l>e  shown  lat«'r  to  carry  the 
message   to   all    members   of  the   family. 

Plays  and  Pagents 
The  Milk  Fairies  IMay  has  been  given 
during  the  summer  in  the  Philadelphia 
.sduiol  playgrounds.  In  August  it  is 
])lanne(l  to  have  a  larg«-  scale  play  at 
the  Wilmington  Fair  and  a  health  ])ag- 
eant  at  the  Cluster  County  Fair.  Don't 
mi.ss  these  shows  if  you  live  in  the  vic- 


THE  SEDIMENT  TEST  IN  MILK 
Milk  Plant  Letter  No.  47 

The  presence  of  sediment  in  milk  is 
evidence  that  such  milk  has  not  been 
lumdled  properly.  It  shows  that  at  some 
point  in  its  jiroduction  someone  has  ne- 
glected, or  carelessly  carried  out,  some 
inqxirtant  step  which  is  essential  for 
the  jiroduction  of  clean  and  safe  milk. 
The  sediment  in  itself  may  not  be  dang- 
erous; but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
a  real  .source  of  infection.  It  is  a  warn- 
ing to  aii  iieaith  oTficiais  tiiai  this  par- 
ticular sujijily  must  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. It  has  been  shown  that  tubercle 
iiacilli  may  he  present  in  the  manure 
from  tubercular  cattle,  and  as  such 
material  often  times  constitutes  the 
sediment  to  a  large  extent,  milk  contain- 
ing this  .sediment   may  be  dangerous. 

The  jiroper  u.se  of  the  sediment  test 
may  he  of  great  assistance  in  improving 
the  milk  supply.  This  is  one  test  which 
brings  before  the  i)r<>ducer,  in  a  concrete 
and  convincing  manner,  the  cleanliness 
of  his  product.  It  is  a  test  which  may 
be  maile  at  the  farm  to  denu)nstrate  the 
cleanliness  or  carelessness  of  the  methods 
used.  By  being  shown  the  actual  dirt 
present  the  i)roducer  is  more  easily  con- 
vinced that  his  meth<Kls  are  at  fault. 

Becau.se  the  amount  of  visible  dirt  or 
.sediment  as  shown  by  the  .sediment  test, 
is  no  criterion  of  the  bacteria  count  of 
milk,  it  sluudd  not  be  assumed  that  such 
test  shoidd  be  neglected  or  its  u.se  cur- 
tailed. The  sedinuMit  test  is  an  import- 
ant one  and  should  be  carried  out  by  all 
health  officials. 

The  sediment  tester  is  very  simple  in 
construction  and  operation.  Various 
makes  are  on  the  nuirkct.  Some  are 
made  for  laboratory  use  only  and  by 
their  use  a  large  number  of  samples  may 
be  tested  in  a  short  jH-riod  of  time. 
Others  are  made  for  field  u.se  and  can 
be  best  used  at  receiving  jjlatforms  and 
on  the  farms.  The  disks  should  be 
given  a  rating  and  records  kept.  The 
rating  is  arrived  at  by  comjiaring  the 
disk  with  a  standard  .series  of  prepared 
disks  which  have  been  given  numerical 
values.  Such  a  standard  may  he  pre- 
paretl  by  the  board  of  health  or  refer- 
ence may  be  nuide  to  a  scries  given  in 
this  deiiartment's  publication,  Depart- 
ment Circular  No.  55 


inity, 


State.  Dairy  Council 
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Plans  for  an  active  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania   State    Dairy    Council    have 
been  perfected  during  the  month  by  the 
executive  committee  of  that  body.  These 
j)lans    have    the    apjiroval    of   the    Phila- 
deljihia     Inter-State    Dairy    Council    and 
the    Pittsliurgh    Council,    and    the    work 
will    g>    forward    at    once.      Mr.    .\.    A. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Milk  Producers   He- 
vit'W,  will   act   as   assistant   secretary  and 
active    organizer    under    the   plan.      It    is 
hoi)ed    to    ennill    all    the    dairy    interests 
of  th<-  state  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  start  active  work  in  several  new 
cities   iM'fore   that   time. 


HOLSTEINS  HEAD  LIST  ON 

STATE'S  ACCREDITED 

HERD  ROLLS 
.\mong  the  various  breeds  of  dairy 
Mttle  on  the  accredited  herd  lists  m 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  jiroccss  of  being 
accredited,  the  IIolstein-Fresian  heads 
the  list  in  point  of  numbers,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  .Vnimal 
Industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
.\griculture,  which  has  charge  of  the 
officially  accredited  herds  of  the  state. 

On    .\pril   1  of  the  present  year  there 
were  519    herds    of    Holstcins    that    were 
fully    accredited   or  in    jirocess   of   being 
accredited     in    the    state,     and     in    these 
herds  were  ;i,olil   ])ure   bred  animals  and 
."5,011  grade  animals.     The  Jersey  comes 
second.       There      were     M(iJ)      herds      of 
.ler.seys  mach-  up  of  1901  pure  breds  and 
3,1H   gradi's.     There   were   211    herds   of 
(Jiiernseys,    in    which    were    2,301    pure 
lireds   and    1,755   grades,   while   no   other 
breed  reached  the   hundred   mark  in   the 
numlier  oflicially   free  from  tuberculosis. 
.Ml  told,  on   .\pril  1,  there  were   1,2H1 
herds  of  cattle   under  State  and  Federal 
sui)crvision  and  in  these  herds  were  11,- 
010  pure  bred  animals  and  9,287  grades. 
More  than    five   hundred   herds  are  fully 
accredited  while  the  remainder  will  pass 
their    final    tests    some    time    during    the 
coming  twelve  months. 


THE  DANGER  OF  MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

By  CHAS.  W.  HOLMAN 


Washington  has  become  the  center  of 
the  fight  to  make  illegal  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  "compounds  of  skimmed 
milk  and  cocoanut  oil" — paticularly  those 
that  arc  made  to  simulate  evaporated 
milk. 

Two  types  (if  legislation  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  Congress.  One  of  these, 
a  iiiil  introduced  by  Congressman  Ed- 
ward Voigt,  of  Wisconsin  (H.  11.  6216), 
Seeks  to  prohibit  In  Interstate  commerce 
traffic  in  these  compounds.  The  other 
would  seek  to  control  counterfeiting  of 
milk  by  taxation  so  as  to  take  the  profit 
incentive  away  from  manufacturers  and 
dealers.  With  this  end  in  view  two  bills 
of  similar  character  and  almost  identical 
in  text  have  been  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives .1.  D.  Beck,  of  Wisconsin  and 
Joseph  W.  Fordney,  of  Michigan,  and  are 
ntiw  in  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Voigt  bill  Is  In  a  tnorc  advanced 
stage  of  legislation  than  the  taxation 
bills.  The  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
ultun*,  to  which  the  Voight  bill  was  re- 
ferred, has  held  a  series  of  hearings  and 
is  now  engaged  in  drafting  a  rcjiort. 

Many  witnesses  have  appeared  before 
the  committee  in   favor  of  this   legisla- 
tion.    Among  them  were  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
CoUum«   the    great    nutrition    expert    of 
Johns  Hopkins  l^niversity;   Prof.   Oscar 
Erf,    of    Ohio    State    University;    A.    J. 
Glover,    editor    of    Hoard's    Dairyman; 
Mr.  Larsen,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
and  Dr.  Langley,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Home   FiConomics  of  the   II.   S.   Dcpart- 
nuMit  <if  Agriculture;  Cray  Silver,  Wash- 
ington   reiirescntativc    of   the    American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  A.  M.  Looiuis, 
secretary  «if  the   National   Dairy    Union 
and  acting  for  Dr.  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Wash- 
ington    rejircsentativc    of    the     National 
Orange;    Robt.  W.  Balderston,  secretary 
<)f  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciatoin;  Si»ward  A.  Miller  of  counsel  of 
the   Dairymen's  League;    W.   FiUgles,  of 
ctmnsel  f<ir  Borden  C(mdenscd  Milk  Co., 
and  Charles  W.  Holman,  acting  secretary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion.    In  additi(m   statements,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  support  the  legislation, 
were   read   from   Professor   Hart,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Prof.  II.  C. 
Sherman,  of  Columbia  University. 

Opjiosition  to  the  bill  came  only  from 
that  small  group  of  maniifactui-ers  who 
are  putting  uji  bogus  milk  compounds. 
They  introduced  a  .statenu'nt  from  Prof. 
Mendel,  of  Yale  University,  to  prove 
that  there  arc  vitamines  in  skim  milk  and 
that  vegetable  fats  are  wholesome  pro- 
ducts. 

What  Dr.  McCoUum  Said 
In  his  .statement,  Dr.  McColhiin  made 
the    point    that    although    the    vegetable 
fats  may  be  wholesome  they  do  not  have 
the  vitamines  which  are  essential  to  ani- 
mal   growth.     He   cited    the    history   of 
the  human  family  to  show  that  the  sur- 
vival of  civilization  and  the  dominance 
«f  great  races  has  been  due  more  largely 
than  we  have  suppo.scd  to  the  influence 
of  outstanding  food  habit?.    He  said  that 
fiinsumption  of  large  quantities  of  dairy 
pniducts    hfus   been   characteristic  of  the 
most  successful   peoples   of   aiu'ient   and 
modern    times.      Experiments    which    he 
has   conducted   for   more   than    15   years, 
he  said,  have  sh<iwn  conclusively  that  the 
vegetable   oils  do   not   have   the   u-rowth 
pniducing  elements  and  that  the  substi- 
tution of  vegetable  fat  for  butter  fat  in 
the  preparation  of  li<igus  milks  is  harm- 
ful to  the  extent  which  the  vegetable  fat 
displuwg  the  buttcrfat.    The  hanii^c^one 


is  through  lack  of  essential  element  in 
animal  growth  rather  than  to  the  pro- 
ducts being  unwholesome.  Dr.  McCol- 
lum's  dramatic  presentation  of  hl.s  scien- 
tific findings  has  not  been  satlsfactoilly 
answered  by  the  opponents. 

The  statement  from  Professor  Hart 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  showed 
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mains  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fat 
soluble  vitamines.  Professor  Sherman's 
statement  corroborated  Dr.  McCollum*s 
testimony  before  the  committee. 

Evil  Practices  of  Storckccpcfs 
The  results  of  a  survey  among  store- 
keepers in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,  compiled  by  A. 
A.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Milk  Producers 
Review,   were  given  the   committee   by 
Robt.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter-Statc  Milk  Producers   Association. 
Women  investigators  were  sent  through- 
«iut    the   territory    and    in    many   places 
they  were  given  bogus  milk  when  they 
had   asked   for   the  genuine   article.     In 
most    instances    the    imitation   products 
were  selling   at   the  same   price   as   the 
genuine.    Mr.    Balderston   told    of    mer- 
chants who  advised  mothers  to  uhc  sub- 
stitutes In  preference  to  real  milk.   He 
traced    the   devious    methods    by    which 
manufacturers   have   labeled   these  com- 
pounds with  the  eflfect  of  deceiving  cus- 
tomers.    This  proved  that  labeling  does 
not  always  jirotect. 

Seward  A.  Miller,  of  the  Dairymen's 
League,  reported  rcsulst  of  surveys  made 
in  New  York.  Investigators  of  the 
League  discovered  that  women  in  the 
foreign  languages  section  are  pi.;chasing 
milk  substitutes,  thinking  that  they  arc 
getting  real  milk.  "InvestigatUins  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,'* said  Mr.  Miller,  "corroborated 
the  League  studies  showing  that  these 
products  are  often  times  advertised  as 
j  milk."  He  told  of  the  growing  practice 
among  ice  cream  manufacturers  of  mix- 
ing cocoanut  oil  into  the  making  of 
cream.  "Great  damage  to  the  dalr>'  In- 
dustry will  result  unless  suitable  legis- 
lation  is   passed,"   he   declared. 

Oriental  Filth  vs.  American  Qeanliness 

CharlcH  W.  Holtuati,  actliig  secretary 
of  the  National   Milk  Pmducers  Federa- 
tion, said  that  a  jirinciplc  inviiled  is  one 
of  public  policy  to  determine  whether  it 
is  more  vital  to  sustain  American  dairy 
farming  as  a  fundamental  part  of  agri- 
cultural economy  or  support  the  natives 
and    traders  of  the   Orient.     He   called 
attention  to  the  prnctU-cs  of  municipal 
and    state   authorities    In    making    more 
stringent  their   regulations  to  .safeguard 
the    public    health.      These    n-gulations, 
he  said,  increase  the  cost  of  milk  jiroduc- 
tion    by    entailing    additional    expendi- 
tures   by   producers.      Such    supervision 
is    not    afforded    u.sers   of   vegetable    oil 
fats    because   of   the   insanitary   way   in 
which   the   raw    material   is    handled   in 
the    Orient.      Mr.    Holman    said    in    the 
Orient    he    had    seen    natives   with    sore 
infested    bodies    handling    this    product. 
"The   National   Milk   Producers   Federa- 
tion," he  declared,  "stands  for  the  most 
drastic    type    of    legislation    that    Con- 
gress can  devise  to  protect  the  American 
people  from  the  meance  of  bogus  milk." 
Professor  Erf  Tells  of  Ohio's  Fight 
The    fiillowing    is    a   summary    of   the 
statements    made    by    Prof.    Oscar   Erf, 
head    of   the    Dairy    Department   of  the 
Univcraily    «'    ^^'"^^    ^''^"    appe^rvU   in 
(Ctontinupd  on  pA);*  U) 
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Better  than   Hand    Milking 


"We  get  more  milk— consider- 
ably more— with  the  same  cows  on 
the  same  feed,  and  we  believe  this 
comes  from  the  even  and  regular 
pulsations.  Every  cow  is  milked 
exactly  alike  every  morning  and 
night,  and  that  is  better  than  we 
can  do  by  hand." 

This  Is  a  statement  from  a 
De  Laval  Milker  user  which  we 
have  just  received.  There  is  noth- 
ing unusual  about  it,  as  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  letters  from  De  Laval  users 
equally   as   good.     North,  South, 


East  and  West,  De  Laval  Milker 
users  are  proving  that  it  is  A  Bet- 
ter way  of  M  ilking. ' '  It  produces 
more  milk  and  saves  time.  It  in- 
creases production  and  decreases 
the  cost  of  production.  It  is  the 
most  useful,  satisfactory  and  profit- 
able piece  of  equipment  a  dairyman 
can  own. 

Sold  on  tuch  eaty  term*  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  while  being 
uaed.     Write  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


FIX  UP  YOUR  BARN  WHILE 

THE  COWS  ARE  ON  THE  GRASS 
The  best  time  to  reinotlel  the  bam  and 
put  it  In  shape  for  the  herd  is  when  the 
cows  are  on  the  grass.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  to  put  oflF  a  job  of  this  kind,  us 
there  as  so  many  things  during  the  sum- 
mer months  that  we  would  rather  do; 
but  dairy  farming  insists  that  the  work 
be  done  promptly  and  at  regular  sea- 
sons. 

We  are  behind  in  our  farm  building 
program.  High  cost  of  material  and 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  fmancial  diffi- 
culties, has  been  responsible;  but  we 
should  no  longer  delay  this  essential  part 
of  our  business  which  is  to  properly 
house  our  animals  and  equip  our  build- 
ings for  time  and  labor  saving  and  there- 
by  for   increased   production. 

Building  material  and  labor  are  now 
at  a  low  point,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to 
start  renu>deling  and  fixing  up  our 
buildings. 

The  dairy  herd  is  the  first  t<>  consider 
in  improving  the  housing  of  our  stock. 
They   are  our  most  economical  and  de- 
pendable   producers,    and    their   product 
always   brings  cash.     Every  day  in  the 
year    dairy    products    can    be   marketed, 
and   the  demand  is   constantly  growing. 
Good    animals    are    commanilng    good 
prices,  and  good  animals  can  be  produced 
only   in   good  quarters   where  they   will 
be    properly    eared    for    and   kept    in    a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

I<and  values  are  high,  but  the  dairy 
cow  is  especially  qualified  to  pay  returns 
on  high  priced  land.  In  Holland  where 
the  land  is  worth  from  five  hundred  to 
fi  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  we  find  cows 
extremely  numerous  and  they  are  well 
cared  for.  Many  of  the  Holland  stables 
are  wonderfully  equipped,  and  the  cow  Is 
given  the  best  of  care,  for  the  owner 
knows  that  such  treatment  pays. 


Modern  farming  requires  that  we  u.se 
modern  tools  and  up-to-date  appliances 
in  doing  our  work.  The  drudgery  of 
chores  can  be  largely  done  away  with  by 
equipping  the  barn  with  modern  stalls, 
carriers,  water  bowls  and  other  labor- 
saving  devices.  One  man  will  easily  do 
the  work  of  two  with  such  equii)ment, 
and  the  extra  expense  of  the  appliance 
is  soon  paid  for.  There  is  also  the  re- 
ward from  a  larger  production,  a  better 
and  cleaner  looking  and  healthier  ani- 
mal, and  better  sales  for  live  stock. 

Now  while  the  cows  are  on  pasture 
and  conditions  for  out  of  door  life  are 
ideal,  it  is  a  good  time  t(»  get  after  the 
stable  and  biiihlings.  When  you  start, 
make  a  good  job  of  it.  Ho  it  thorough- 
ly, and  with  the  aim  in  view  to  build  for 
many  years  to  come. 


SERGEANTSVILLE  LOCAL 
A  meeting  of  the  Sergeantsville,  Ilun- 
derton  county,  N.  J.,  local,  was  held  at 
Sergt>antsville    early    in    July.      W.    W. 
Lambert,  president  of  the  local,  presided. 
This  meeting  was  largely  in  the  nature 
of  a  conference  between  producers  and 
representatives    of    the    Castcnca    Dairy 
Co.,  buyers  of  the  milk  from  this  point. 
Messrs.    Roberts   and   Woodward   repre- 
sented   the    buyers.     Several   minor   ar- 
rangements of  mutual  interest  were  dis- 
cussed  and    satisfactorily    adjusted. 

Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
made  an  address  bearing  on  organization 
and  its  benefits. 

This  meeting  brought  out  the  value 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  buyer  and  the  mutual  value 
of  such  co-operative  efforts. 
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Milk  i)r(»(lucti<m  can  no  longer  br 
nicasiin'cl  in  ])ro(IiK'tivc  vohnuo  nlonc. 
Tin-  hiisiiuss  and  .sficncr  o(  ))nKlu('tion 
as  well  as  the  i-cunonncal  situation,  siii»- 
l)ly  and  di'inand  art'  factors  i)riniarily 
(•nlcrinji  into  the  i)rodiiction  of  milk 
tlirouglioiit   the  country. 

As  more  intensive  farminjf  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  conditions  in  general  agri- 
culture, more  i)arlieulHrly  so  is  intensive 
dairying  nt'cessary  to  meet  the  situation, 
as  it  is,  in  the  dairy  inthistry  today. 

The  wise  Droducer  looks  to  the  "fix- 
ing of  his  fences."  The  i)lodder  goes 
along  hai)lia/ard  and  howls  at  condi- 
tions and  the  lack  of  profit,  hut  does 
n(»thing,  and  gets  nowhere. 

See  to  it  that  you  are  in  the  ranks 
of  the  wise  jirodueer. 


lEDitorial 

Kconomical  production  is  the  one  big 
factor  that  stands  out  i)rominently  in 
the  dairy  industry  if  the  i)roducer  is 
to  hriak  cm-ii  in  tJM'Si-  da.vs  of  low 
))rices  for  farm  ])roducts. 

The  whoh'  tcndt-ncy  of  .selling  ))rices, 
not  only  for  farm  i)roducts  in  general 
hut  manufactured  goods  as  well,  has 
been  downward.  In  some  lines  the  move- 
ment has  been  rai)id,  in  others  the  reduc- 
tion has  been  slow  but  until  an  estab- 
lished level  has  been  reached  all  along 
the  line,  an  upturn  that  will  be  ])erm- 
ani'ut  cannot  be  exi)ected. 

Ari)itrary  price  advances,  not  war- 
ranted i)y  su)>ply  and  demand  do  not,  in 
the  long  run,  i)ring  the  desired  result. 

As  long  US  the  supply  continues  to  meet 
re<piirenients  and  is  in  fact  greater  than 
necessary  for  consum])tion,  and  as  long 
as  manufacturers  of  dairy  jiroduets  are 
confronted  with  offerings  at  lower  prices 
fro^n  otiier  districts,  the  i)ossibility  of 
increased  return  to  i)roducers  is  not  very 
enccMi  raging. 

Unem])loycd  in  Philadel])hia  alone, 
now  nmni)ers  jipwards  of  12.'),(HK),  In 
n«-ighlioring  manufacturing  cities  and 
town.s  the  relative  ])ro])ortion  is  i)rac- 
tically  the  same.  L'nder  these  circum- 
stances, buying  in  general  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions are  rei)i)rtcd  in  the  volume  of 
business  in  i)racticallv  all  lines  of  trade. 
Farmers  and  dairymen  have  taken  cuts 
in  prices  received  for  farm  products  and 
they  have  stuck  to  their  jobs.  Returns 
have  i)robably  reacJH'd  the  bottom  as  far 
as  iirices  are  concerned.  'I'hey  have 
written  off  their  losses.  I'nfortunately 
the  farmer  cantiot  stop  ])roduction  in 
times  of  light  demand,  as  may  be  done 
in  industrial  manufacture.  He  must  go 
on — cows  ]iroduce  milk  continuously  and 
the  milk  must  be  marketed.  If  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  consumer  deerea.ses 
the  i)ro(lucer  must  take  what  he  gets  or 
.suffer  a  total  loss. 

Itut  one  thing  can  be  done  under  these 
conditions  if  any  ])rofit  is  to  be  shown 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  and  that 
is  to  produce  more  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. 


It  is  high  time,  if  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  I'nited  States  are  to  be 
benefitted  and  served,  in  any  way,  by 
national  legislation,  that  the  lack  of 
dclinite  jiurpose,  dui)licati<m  of  bills  in- 
troducd  in  Congress  and  the  a|)parent 
lack  of  cohesive  effort  be  brought  up 
with   a   short  turn. 

In  some  instances  petty  i)olitics  ap- 
ju'ar  to  have  crci)t  in  which  has  had  the 
efTect,  at  least  of  delayed  and  confused 
action. 

The  introduction  of  three  .separate 
bill.s,  in  the  i)ropo.scd  filled  milk  legis- 
lation, the  Voigbt,  the  Beck  and  the 
Fordney  bills,  in  the  National  House  of 
Hei)resentatives,  has  at  least  confused 
the  i.ssue.  Some  legislation  on  milk 
sid)stitutes,  such  Jis  Hebe,  Can»lene, 
Nyco,  Knzo,  Nutro  and  Silver  Key,  is 
urgently  re(piired,  but  the  diversity  of 
oi)ini(»n  and  lack  of  concentration  on 
the  part  of  the  various  interests  is  looked 
ujjon  with  great  satisfaction  by  the 
ojjponents  of  such  legislation. 

Better  get  together  under  one  baniu-r 
and  fight  it  otit  on  that  line,  "if  it  takes 
all    sumnu'r.'" 


THE  BALTIMORE  MARKET 

There  will  Ik-  nt»  change  in  the  i)rice 
of  milk  in  the  Baltimori-  nuirket  to  the 
consumer  or  for  the  i)asic  suj)i)ly  to  the 
farmer,  during  the  month  of  Atigust. 
The  i)rc.sent  i)rice  of  12  cents  per  quart 
on  the  street  and  twenty-six  cents  per 
gallon  to  the  producer  will  remain  until 
Sei)tember   first. 

There  has  been  an  increased  suj)ply 
in  this  territory  during  the  jiast  thirty 
days,  due  i)artly  to  the  recent  raises 
ami  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
farmers  have  commenced  pasturing  their 
wheat  stubbh-  aiul  mowing  fields,  whicii 
has  caused  slight  increase  in  the  sujjjjly 
of  each  producer  and  this,  together  with 
decrea.sed  sales,  due  to  many  peojjlc 
being  out  of  eini)loyment  and  others  otit 
of  the  city,  makes  the  market  rather 
didl  at  this  tinu'.  This  increased  supply 
has  resulted  in  a  decreased  price  of  two 
cents  per  gallon  for  the  surplus  milk  or 
twenty-two  cents  i)er  gallon. 

We  lioi)e  by  Sei)tember  first  that  the 
market  will  enal)le  us  to  receive  an  in- 
crease of  four  cents  i)er  gallon  and  rais- 
ing the  ])rice  to  the  consunu'r  one  cent 
l)er  (puirt. 

We  have  recently  had  a  great  deal  of 
troid»le  with  sour  milk  which  was  due 
])artly  to  the  fact  that  .some  of  the  deal- 
ers did  not  have  facilities  to  handle  the 
milk  ])romi)tly  ui)on  arrival  in  the  city, 
but  we  have  finally  been  able  to  have 
these  dairi<'s  speed  >ip  their  ()perations 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  have  this  trouble. 
D.  G.  IIAKHY, 

President  M.  S.  D.  A, 


NEW   YORK  MILK   PRICES 

Th<'  following  is  re])rinted  from  the 
Dairymen's  I-cague  News,  issue  of  .July 
2.'5th,  giving  an  account  of  the  ]U'!<'«'s 
under  tlic  jxtoling  j>lan,  for  tlu-  iuoiith 
of  .lune. 

"The  Diilrvnien's  League  ]u'ice  for 
])oolcd  milk  for  the  m<»nth  of  June  is 
.$l.i.')i.  This  is  the  base  jiricc.  The 
price  each  tiairyman  will  receive  will 
vary  according  to  the  freight  and  butter- 
fat. 

"Ten  cents  ])er  hmulred  jjounds  of  the 
.$1.45i  is  i)aid  in  certificates  of  indeb- 
tedness; $0.0;jj  j)er  hundred  t>ounds  is 
used  for  advertising,  for  running  ex- 
jienses  of  the  organization  and  for  a  fund 
to  be  returned  to  local  organizations." 

"Checks  in  payiiu-nt  of  this  tiitlk  will 
be  mailed  direct  from  the  Ctica  office  to 
individual  dairymen,  together  with  a 
very  full  detalh'd  statement  at  comi)lete 
oi)erntion  for  the  month  of  .lune." 

"The  i)rice  named  for  Class  I  milk  for 
August,  that  is  all  milk  sold  in  fluid 
form  is  .i>2.!K).  Class  II  milk  includes 
milk  manufactured  in  several  different 
forin.s,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  made 
into  cream,  ice  cream,  and  into  cheese 
of  the  .soft  tyi)e.  The  price  for  all  milk 
sold  in  class  two  will  be  $2.25.  Class 
three  includes  condensed  milk,  evajxjr- 
ated  milk  which  is  sold  in  cases  and 
powdered  whole  milk.  The  jiriccs  for 
milk  sold  in  the  forms  mentioned  in 
class  three  will  be  determined  at  the 
end  «)f  the  month  by  adding  15  cents  per 
hundred  jxuinds  to  the  i)rice  of  milk 
which  is  manufactured  into  butter  and 
.Vmerican  cheese,  and  is  figured  at  the 
end  of  the  month  by  the  actual  quota- 
tions of  these  commodities." 


DELEGATES  TO  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  various  locals  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  AsscK'iation  should  now 
be  making  i)rei)arations  to  be  officially 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  to  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, December  5tli  and  (ith,  1«>21.  Due 
notice  of  the  time  and  jilace  being  given 
later. 

It  is  highly  important,  that,  if  each 
member  cannot  attend,  he  or  his  local 
be  n'i)resented,  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sions and  the  election  of  directors,  which 
takes  place  at  this  meeting. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciati(m  is  a  milk  i)roducers  organization, 
oi)erating  for  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
milk  i)rodueer. 

A  two  days  .sessicm  will  be  held;  the 
first  day  given  t<»  the  election  of  direc- 
tors, reimrts  of  officers  and  for  the  dis- 
cussi(»n  of  matters  ])ertaining  to  the  or- 
ganization. In  other  words,  the  first 
day's  .session  will  be  open  to  members 
only  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  may  be  i)re.s<'nted.  The  .sec- 
ond day's  .session  will  be  taken  (iver  for  a 
broader  gt-neral  discussion  of  the  many 
subjects  of  i)articular  interest  to  the 
dairy  industry  as  well  as  broader  tojiics 
of  natiimal  interest. 

While  the  attendance  of  as  many  in- 
dividual members  of  the  association  as 
possible  is  urged,  it  is  jjarticulary  re- 
(piested  that  each  local  send  its  author- 
ized accredited  delegate,  to  i)articipate 
in  the  business  and  to  carry  back  to 
the  locals  a  resume  of  the  business  and 
general  sessions  so  that  those  back  at 
home  may  be  fully  familiar  witii  the 
direct  work  of  the  organization. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  COOLING  MILK 
That  many  farmers  suffer  a  pnuiounc- 
ed  loss  in  their  failure  to  cool  milk  be- 
fon-  shipmeht,  is  hot  lill;lgiiiary,  liijf 
very  real.  One  large  buyer  in  the  Phihi- 
dclphia  market  returned  K)(),0(H)  jxtunds 
to  its  i)atrons  in  .\pril,  May  and  June. 
The  ];riiiipal  cause  of  this  heavy  lo.ss 
was  due  to  tlie  failure  to  cool  milk  at 
the  farm,  to  a  temperature  below  GO 
tlegrees. 

A  can  of  milk  with  a  teiupenlture  of 
f)5  degrees,  can  be  Cooled  t()  (iO  degree.^ 
in  twenty  inlnutes  with  a  t'ooler  of  the 
areator  tyi)e  \\-itli  rutlniiig  vvatt-r  circu- 
lation. With  ])r()])cr  flow  of  milk  aild 
water,  the  tuilk  Can  be  ('ooled  to  withiil 
two  or  three  degi-et'S  of  the  Water; 

Sixty  tlegrees  is  (ionsitiered  ;1  fair  teiiqJ- 
eraturC  for  milk  to  be  cooled  ori  the 
farm.  Some  dairymen  are  cooling  to  50 
degrees  and  are  getting  splcnilid  results 
Milk  held  at  K)  degrees  keei)S  sweet 
live  times  as  long  as  milk  held  at  75 
degrees  and  milk  held  at  55  (h'grees 
twice  as  h)ng  as  that  helil  at  75  degrees. 
Don't  guess  at  temperatuiH-s.  Pro- 
cure a  dairy  thermometer  and  determine 
accurately  just  how  cold  tiie  water  is 
that  you  arc  using  to  cool  the  milk. 
Also  test  your  milk  when  it  leaves  the 
co«>ler,  .see  that  it  has  reached  (iO  degrees 
or  less. 

c.  n.  L. 
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Possibly  the  i)roduct  of  18,()(K)  acres  of 
central  New  Jersey  potatoes  will  be 
hamlled  through  a  co-operative  associa- 
tion this  season. 


MAINTAINING  MILK 

YIELDS  FROM  COWS  CON- 
TINUOUSLY STABLED 

Feeding  cows  for  several  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  accepted  stand- 
ards with  little  or  no  additional  pasture, 
reduced  the  milk  yield  much  below  the 
o])timum,  it  was  found  by  exiieriments 
at  the  government  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Md.  This  condition  may  he  corrected, 
it  is  stated,  by  giving  the  animal  a  dry 
l)eriod  of  two  months,  and  feeding  during 
that  i)eriod  a  ration  containing  legume 
hay  and  grain  with  a  high  ))hosphorus 
content,  with  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  protein  retpdred  for  main- 
tenance, and  two  or  three  times  the  total 
nutriment.  The  milk  yield  in  the  subsc- 
(pient  lactation  period  may  sometinu-s 
be  doubled  by  this  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  cows  of  whicli  the  nnlk 
yield  has  been  reduced  by  several  years' 
standard  feeding,  as  followed  at  Belts- 
ville, a  greatly  increased  yield  can  be 
brought  about  by  feeding  "alternated 
raticms  with  i)Iiosi)hate"  during  the  dry 
period.  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  the 
ordinary  rations  are  more  Iik«'ly  to  be 
d«'ficient  in  one  or  both  <»f  the  princi]>al 
bone-building  elements  than  in  any  other 
constituent. 

The  influence  of  calciiiiu  and  ]>lios- 
])liorus  in  the  food  on  the  milk  yield  of 
dairy  cows  has  be»n  treated  at  length  in 
Bulletin  <)i5,  by  the  I'nited  States  De- 
l)artment  of  Agriculture,  which  may  be 
had  ui)»»n  re<piest. 


HOPEWELL  LOCAL 
A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  IIoj)e- 
well,  .Mercer  county,  N.  J.,  local,  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  July  Kith, 
l)rcsident  I''..  L.  \'an  /ant,  j)residing. 
N'arious  topics  were  discussed,  includ- 
ing the  Philadelphia  .selling  ]>lan,  and 
its  a])i)iication  at  the  IIo])cwell  ])lant. 
Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  Int«T- 
State  Milk  Producers  As.sociation,  made 
an  address  on  organization  work.  The 
IIoi)ewell  local  is  one  <»f  tlu'  strongest 
in  the  New  Jersey  territory,  ])raclicaMy 
100  i»er  cent,  of  the  i)roducers  in  that 
section  being  members. 


Milk;  a  vital  food. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  Purchasing 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  be- 
came effective  with  Jauuary.  Under  this 
plau  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
uuriug     octouer,     wovemoer     and     i»ocenibea', 

1020,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and 
is  1  aid  for  at  tho  basic  price  named.  All 
milk  iu  excess  of  tho  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid  packed 
creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus  20  per 
cent. 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to  an- 
other aftor  Januarv  1st,  nre  considered  as 
naving  forfeited  tirir  basic  standard  and 
whnn  taken  on  bv  other  buvers  are  rated  at 
a  no  per  cent,  basic  and  ."JO  per  cent,  surplus 
basis. 

July   milk    will   be    pnid   for  on    a   basis   of 
no  per  cent,  basic  basis. 
Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by   market   conditions 
F.  O.   B.   Philadelphia 
JULY 
From    llioso   jiriocs    one    pout    ])('r    40    co-its 
(or    Olio    coiit    per    HH)    iioinids    is    to    he    dc 
(hK'Ifd     by     the     J)uy('r,     which     tOKefhcr    witli 
oii<>    cent    iior    4(\    (|iiiiits,    coiitributod    by    the 
liuyer.    is   to    be    triiiied    over    to   tlie    trivisurcr 
of  The  Interstate  Dairy  Council  fur  tlie  pur- 
pose   of    carrying    on     a    publicity     caiiipMiKii, 
Mdvertisinf;    the    food    value    and    frrcater    con 
sumption   of  d.iiry    products.      The   u.siinl    cdiii 
mission    from    the    members   of    tho    Inter  StJito 
Milk   Producers    Association   is   to   ))e   (Icdiicted 
Mild  returned  to  the  Association  as   lieietolore. 
Basic  Price   for   all 

Price  Basic  milk  above 

Test  per  Price  the  Husic 

I'er  Cent       100  lbs.     per  quart     Qiiunity 
:•.  $'2.47  '>.:!"'  •■» 

:t.i  2.r)i  '>.».'>  i.r. 

;>  •_>  2.">">  •'»••">''>  '  '"' 

•{  "1  "  '>'.)  •'■).(>.'>  4.7 

:!'4  2r.:?  ■'■).7r>  4.m 

rt!.-.  2.(!7  r..s.-i  4.0 

;{.n  2.71  rLO  '». 


:!.7 
:t.8 
:t.o 

4. 

4.1 

4  '* 

4.'^ 

4.4 

I..'. 

4.(i 

4.7 

■X.A 

4.0 


2.7.> 
2.70 

2.8:i 

2.K7 
2.01 
2.05 
2.00 

3.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.10 
3.2^1 
3.27 


5.75 

5.S5 

5.0 

5.05 

0.05 

0.15 

0.25 

0.35 

0.45 

0.55 

0.6 

0.05 

0.75 

0.85 

0.05 

7.05 

7.15 


5.2 

5.:{ 

5.» 

5 .  .5 

5.(1 

5.7 

5.8 

5.0 

(1. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.:? 

0.4 


When  the  milk  is  not  tested   the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  «  1  /4  cents  per  quart 

JULY  RECEIVING  STATION  PRICES 
From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deduction  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  toBether  with  one  cent  per  100 
pounds,  contributed  by  the  buyer,  is  to  he 
lurned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Interstate  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  publicity  campaign,  ad- 
vertising the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products.  The  usual  commission 
from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
Less   Freight   and  Receiving    Station  Charges 

Quanity  Price    per     100     lbs 

price  per  surplus    milk    at    all 

100  lb«.  receiving  points 

Miles  3%  Test  % 

n  1.04  3.1  1.5;! 

'>!  1.02  8.2  l-»7 

:!l  1.0 1  8.8  1.01 

4  1  1.80  8.4  1.05 

51  1.87  8.5  1.00 

CI  1.80  8.6  i.'i'i 

71  1,85  8.7  i■'i^ 

HI  1.83  8.8  l.Hl 

'•1  1.82  8.9  1.85 

101  1.81  4.  1.89 

111  1.H0  4.1  1.93 

IJl  1.70  4.2  1.97 

l.il  1.77  4.8  2.01 

111  1.70  4.4  2.0.> 

.-.1  1.75  4.6  2.00 

101  1.74  4.6  2.1.3 

171  1.73  4.7  2.17 

1M1  1.72  4.8  2.21 

,,,,  171  4.9  2.2.'> 

•jiil  1.70  6.  2.29 

Jll  1.09 

221  1.08 

■j:tl  1.07 

-'41  1.66 

2 -■I  1.65 

201  1.64 

271  1.63 

281  1.62 

201  1.61 

Freight    rates    deducted    on    a  basis    of    40 
quarts   113   per  cent,   of  40  quarts  plus  3  per 

cent,  war   tax.      Four-tenths   of  a    cent   added 

or   deducted   for  each    tenth   of  one  per   cent. 

Initterfat   above   or  below  3   per  cent. 

AUGUST   BASIC   PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Basic  Price  Basic  Price 

Test  per  per 

Per  cent.  100  lbs.  .il""* 

3  $2.47  $■''.35 

3!!  2.51  .^.45 

,T  2  2.55  5.55 

33  2.59  S.6'^ 

3  4  2.03  5.75 

35  2.07  5.85 

3>>  2.71  5.9 

3  7  2.75  5.95 

38  2.79  6.05 

3  0  2.83  6.15 

4  2.87  6.25 
41  2.91  6.35 
4.2                         2.95  6.45 

1  4  3  2.99  6.55 

4.4  3.03  6.0 

4  5  3.07  6.05 

4.0  3.11  6-75 

4.7  3.15  6«:' 

4.8  8.19  69'^ 

4.9  3.23  l-f}^ 
■         5  3.27  ^''^ 

When  the  milk  is  not  Ipsted  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  0  1/4  cents  per  quart 


RECEIVING  STATION  BASIC    PRICES 

FOR  AUGUST 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 

Deducted 

Miles        plus  4''^,  war  lax  3^^ 

1  to    10    inel.  .27  $1.00 

1 1  to   20      "  .285  1.04 

'J I  to    :iO       "  .;i()8  1  02 

-1  to   40      "  .32  1.01 

41  to   50       "  .34  1.80 

.'">1  to    00       "  3.55  1  87 

01  to    70       '•  .;i(iO  1.80 

71  to   80       "  .38  1  85 

HI  to    00       "  .300  1  83 

01  to    100    "  .408  1  82 

101  to    110    "  .418  1.81 

ill  to    120    "  .43  1  80 

121  to   130    "  .44  1.70 

I.'U  to    140    "  .450  1  77 

14  1  to    150    "  .400  1.70 

151  to    100    "  .48  1  75 

101  to    170    "  .488  1  74 

171  to    180    "  .50  1  7:1 

I  HI  to    100    "  .508  1  72 

101  to   200    "  .52  1.71 

21  1  to   220    "  .54  1  70 

•'21  to   230    "  .55  1.00 

2:!1  to   240    "  .558  1  08 

;41  to   250    "  .505  1.07 

251  to   200    "  .570  1  00 

201  to   270    "  5.70  1.05 

271  to   280    "  .50  1  04 

281  to   200    "  .00  1  03 

201  to   300    "  .61  1.62 

MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4    per    (tent,    milk    at    all    receivint^    i>oints 

Average 
1920  First  half  per  month 

.lanunry  $:t.10  $3.12 

Fe')ruary  :!.20  3.18 

Mnrch  3.14  8.19 

April  3.38  3.43 

May  2.90  3.00 

.Mine  2.71  2.70 

.Inly  2.70  2.70 

AiiKusf  2.01  2.04 

September  2.78  2.81 

1921 

January  2.61  2.53 

February  2.17  2.24 

March  2.42  2.33 

April  235  223 

May  1.08  1.56 

June  1.40  1.5:» 

.Inly  1.84  1.80 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-inonthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamerv  butter. 
New    York    City 

MONTHLY   PRICES    OF    GRADE    B   OB 
MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3  per  cent. 
Initterfat.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  ftir  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
aliove  or  below  3  per  cent. 

Subject  to  Board  of  Health  Regulations 

Receiving 
P.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 
1920  quart  Phila.  zone  per  ewi 

January  8.1  3.21 

February  8.1  3.21 

March  8.1  •  3.21 

April  8.1  3.21 

May  8.1  3.21 

Juno  8.1  3.21 

July  8.1  3.21 

August  0.1  3.07 

September  9.1  3.01 

Oct<ilier  9.1  8.01 

November  O.l  3.01 

December  7.1  2.68 

1921 


January 

7.1 

2.08 

February 

7.1 

2.68 

March 

7.1 

2.08 

April 

7.1 

2.68 

May     1-17 

7.1 

2.68 

Mav    18  31 

6.25 

2.27 

June 

6.25 

2.27 

July 

0.25 

2.27 

AUGUST   COMPARATIVE   PRICES 

PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MARKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per  100  pounds 

Philadelphia,    50   mile    zone  $2.27 

New  York.  200  mile  zone.^  J-I"««  /.  ^-^^ 

I  (lass  II  2.65 

Basic     Surplus 

Haltiniore.    iier   jralbm    f.   o.    b.      .fo,20     $(».-J2 

CURRENT  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Grade    B   or   Market   Milk 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Quarts         Pints 
Philadelphia  11  7 

New   York  14  0 

Baltimore  19  7 

Pittsburgh  14  8% 


JULY  BUTTER  1 

PRICES 

02 

score    solid    packed    creamery 

butter 

cents    per   pound 

New 

York              Phila, 

Chicago 

1 

35 

1/2               30 

1/2 

35 

•) 

35 

1  /2                30 

1/2 

85   1/2 

5 

30 

37 

80 

(i 

37 

1/2                38 

37 

7 

38 

38 

1/2 

30   3/4 

H 

38 

1  /2                38 

3/4 

37 

<» 

;i8 

1  /2                 38 

3/4 

37 

11 

30 

;to 

38 

12 

40 

30 

1/2 

30 

13 

40 

1/2                41 

30    1  /2 

14 

41 

1  /2                40 

1/2 

30    1/2 

15 

41 

1  /2                40 

1/2 

40    1/2 

to 

41 

1  /2                 40 

1/2 

40    1/2 

18 

41 

1  /2                 40 

1/2 

40    1/2 

10 

41 

40 

1/2 

40    3/4 

20 

42 

41 

40 

21 

42 

41 

1/2 

40    1/2 

.>•> 

42 

41 

1/2 

40    1/2 

23 

42 

41 

1/2 

40    1/2 

25 

42 

42 

40    1/2 

20 

42 

42 

1/2 

41 

42 

1  /2                43 

41 

28 

42 

1/2                43 

41    1/2 

ori 

43 

1/2               44 

42    1  /4 

30 

43 

1/2               44 

42    1/4 

The  Great  Chester  County 

--FAIR-- 


HELD  AT 


Aug.  31,  Sept.  1  and  2,  1921     / 

A  Full  and  Instructive  Progrram  Arranged  for  Each  Day 

Thursday,  Sept.  1,  Farmers'  Day 

Secretary  Wallace,  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  expected  to  be 

present  and  tell  us  a  few  things;  also  other  prominent 

Agriculturists  of  National  reputation 

Come  see  the  live-stock  parade,  11  a.  m.,  never  been  excelled  in  the  County 

For  premium  list,  or  any  other  information  address  the  Sec'y 

Box  25,  West  Chester,  Pa.         Phone  1023  W 

Enteries  in  all  departments  close  August  28 


^ 


<'•.*-"  ^^2? 


I 


-•| 


V 


LEWIS    LINSEED   CAKE 

Will  keep  your  cows  in  good  flesh  and  will 
increase  the  milk  flow. 

LINSE£D    CAKE     MEAL 

Has  the  same  Fat  and  Protein  content  as 
the  Linseed  Cake— but  is  already  ground. 

We'll  be  glad  to  take  you  through  our  plant 
where  these  feeds  are  made.  Write  us  if  you 
are  interested. 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company 

705  Lafayette  Building  Philadelphia 


(Irt  some  of  your  neiphbors  topcthcr 
nnd  invite  your  county  farm  ajjent  to 
be  i)resent  for  a  diseu.s.sion  of  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  orj?ani/.inft  a  eo-operative  bull 
a.ssoeiation.  In  this  way  you  can  seeure 
the  .services  of  excellent  sires  for  a  i)eriod 
of  years  at  low  cost. 


Calves  that  are  running  on  grass  will 
do  better  if  penned  in  c<m>1,  tlark  stalls 
away  from  flies  during  the  day  time,  antl 
allowed  to  pasture  during  the  early  even- 


ing and  at  night.  If  any  stock  is  on 
pasture  during  the  day,  be  sure  that 
shade  is  i>rovided. 


That's   Some   Service 
"Johnnie,  the  stork  has  brought  you  a 
little  sister." 

"Aw  g'wan.  Stork  nothin'.  It  was 
the  milk  man  brought  it.  Dtiesn't  it  say 
on  the  w.'igon,  'Families  Supi>lied  I")aily\" 


MILK,  A  VITAL  FOOD. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


August,  J920 


Below  Pre- War  Price 

$900 


f.  o.  b.  CHICAGO 


SlOS-a'^ 


fi 


6-16  HP. 


INTERNATIONAL  8-16  TRACTOR 

The  recent  price  cut  to  $900  is  below  the  lowest 
figure  ever  quoted  on  the  International  8-^)  Tractor, 
complete  with  extra  equipment. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  OF 

FREE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 


TO 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Philadelphia  Branch,  216  N.  23rd  Street 
Branches,  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products. 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 


Dr.  Lm  H.  p.  Maynard.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  S.  JohnaoB.  Bacteriologist 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.S..  M.D..  Ph.G..  Chcaiiat 
Ralph  Fort.  AaaiaUnt 


Brancheaat  Waahinrton.  D.C. 


Pittabargh.  Pa. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


St.  Looia.  Mo. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


^ 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 


BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


PHILADELPHIA  ^rW.  SILOS 

With  Devclled  Doors— Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect— Easily  Operated. 

THEOLD     RELIABLE 

CENTURY  Vr:r.l  SILOS 


Greatest  Improvement  of  the  20th 
Century— Everlasting. 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  SIloa 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITE  NOW  for  Ntw   Calalo[ut  and  Sfitial  Pricti 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

10  S.  18th  Street,  (Room  104) 
Factory,  Norristown.  Pa,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  The  Review 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


MARKETING  CORN  WITH  A  SILO 
By  A.  L  Haecker 

At  least  one  state  of  the  Union  has 
demonstrated  that  corn  can  be  well 
marketed  through  the  silo.  Wisconsin 
has  more  sih)s  than  any  state  in  the 
lTni«)n;  recent  figures  indicate  that  they 
have  over  eighty  tiiousand  in  use.  The 
great  bulk  of  ti»e  corn  crop  in  Wisccm- 
sin  is  put  in  the  silo  and  the  silage  fed 

to      «l!triv-      I'nu'S  T       lliirdlv 


dare  repeat  what  these  dairy  cows  bring 
to  the  state  each  year,  but  it  is  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  sure- 
ly no  one  can  say  that  this  corn  is  not 
w<'ll    marketed. 

All  of  the  corn  cannot  be  put  in  the 
silo,  of  ourse  this  goes  without  saying, 
but  we   can    emphatically   say    that    any 
farmer  who  is  keeping  ten  or  more  head 
of  stock  can  profitably  use  a  silo.     We 
must  always  produce,  and  probabl"  al- 
ways will,  a  larger  amount  of  grain  than 
we   can   consume;    in    other   words,    we 
should  have  grains  for  export  but  when 
prices  get  too  low  we  must  look  to  a 
better  way  of  marketing,  and  sufficient 
numbers     must    utiliKc    this    to    bring 
about  a  balance.    This  is  a  natural  course 
and  one  that  we  know  will  work. 

Are  we  not  overdoing  this  nmrketing 
question        The   papers    now    are    filled 
with   what   this   or  that   oommittee   are 
doing  or  saying,  much  agitation  is  being 
indulged  in   by   our  agricultural   leaders 
who   are   advocating  all   kinds  of   i)lans 
for  collective  marketing.     The   market- 
ing and  distribution  no  doubt  can  be  ma- 
terially improved,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
bring  about  any  great  economic  saving. 
We  will  always  have  our  middlemen  and 
distributors    and    they    will    survive    as 
they    perform    with   economy    and    give 
service  to  both  producer  and  consumer. 
So  it  is  with  these  marketing  plans,  they 
will  survive  only  as  they  give  a  service 
of  value.     The  great  problem   must  be 
to  produce  with  economy  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is   concerned.     There   are  many 
opportunities  and  a  rich  reward  for  in- 
dividuals   who    can    produce    a    better 
article   at   less    cost.     For   example,    in 
breeding   and   handling   dairy   cattle,  in 
spite  of  all  examples  set,  not  one  dairy 
farmer  out  of  five  is  using  the  best  and 
most  economic  means  of  production  and 
often   those  who   complain    the   loudest 
are  the  biggest  violators  of  the  simple 
problem  of  production. 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  meeting 
where  a  farmer  got  up  and  with  much 
indignation    recited    his    troubles,    com- 
plained of  the  market  and  of  the  middle- 
man,   declared    there   was   no   profit   in 
producing  milk  or  butterfat,   laid   most 
of   his  trouble  and   market  condition  to 
some    local    dealers    who,    like    himself, 
were  trying  to  make  a  living  out  of  their 
business.       After    hearing    this     fellow 
through,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  was  wrong  but  I  was  not  sure 
whose  fault  it  was.     After  making  in- 
quiry, I  learned  that  the  farmer  had  no 
silo,  nor  did  he  understand  the  economy 
of    it,    and    he    had    scrub    cows.      The 
chances   were  they   were   all  losing   him 
money.     He  did  not  use  any  modern  or 
well  demonstrated  methods  of  economic 
production.     It   was   also  interesting   to 
learn  that  within  a  mile  of  this  farmer's 
place  there  was  a  .splendid  herd  of  dairy 
cattle    averaging    around    four    hundred 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year.    Two  big 
silos   were   in    use.      The    barns    were 
equipped  with  modern  stalls,  carriers  and 
convenienes.       There     was     a     manure 
spreader  in  use ;  hay  tools  to  handle  some 
splendid    alfalfa  crops    and    the    whole 
jdace     gave  evidence  that  the  manager 
was  a   student   of  economic  production. 


As  to  the  marketing,  this  man  had  no 
trouble  in  .selling  his  pnuluc*'  at  a  fancy 
price.  lie  was  not  only  rllicii'nl  in 
his  i)r(uhicli<>n  but  also  in  his  market- 
ing. 

For  over  a    quarter  of   a   century   the 
silo    has    been    deuKmstrated    to    be    an 
eccmomic   means  of  feeding  all  kinds  of 
live    stock.      Siifficient    experiments    and 
denu)nstrations   have  been  carried  on  to 
prove    that    it    will    save    from    eight   to 
fifteen    cents    on    the    cost   of   producing 
:■    '»^!>!!nd  of   butter   ''.n'l   fi*<>>>i    thirty  to 
fifty  c<'nts  on  tlu'  cost  of  producing  one 
hundred  jiounds  of  milk.  It  has  also  been 
well  (lemonstrat»'d  that  beef  and  mutton 
can  be  i)ro(luc<'d  by  the  silo  more  cheai>- 
ly  than  without  it,  and  this  saving  runs 
all   the   way   from    twenty-five   cents   to 
three    dollars    ]K'r    hiindred-wt-ight.      In 
the  face  of  this  evid«>nce  n<»  man  has  a 
right  to   complain    of    his    market    when 
(»n    his  own   farm    he   is   wasting   a   big 
profit   through    lack    of  applying   simple 
and   well    known   principles   of    feeding. 
Supi)ose   a  cent   a   pound   can   be   saved 
by  some  large  organized  system  of  mar- 
keting.      This,    with     a    large    volume, 
would   amount   to   quite   a  sum,   but    it 
would    be   very    small   in    proporti(m    to 
the  saving  of  the  silo  which  we  can  say 
con.servatively  is  ten  cents  i)er  ])ound. 

We  might  do  well  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  .seventeen  to  .see  to  it  that 
l)roducers  are  using  the  best  and  most 
economic  methods  of  i)roduction.  'I'hous- 
ands  can  be  saved  in  this  direeticm 
where  huntlreds  are  saved  even  untler 
the  most  ideal  conditions  of  marketing; 
in  other  words,  is  it  not  true  that  our 
first  and  most  imp;>rtant  concern  should 
be  to  produce  with  economy? 

This  is  not  to  criticize  or  antagonize  any 
system  which  will  improve  our  market- 
ing; we  need  it,  but  let  us  not  be  car- 
ried  away   from  the   greatest   and   most 
important  subject,   economy   of  pro<luc- 
tion.     We  are  learning  that  all  industry, 
whether  it  be  farming  or  manufacturing, 
must  compete  not  only  with  similar  in- 
stitutions  in    this  country,   but   also   in 
foreign  lands.     Our  success  in  whatever 
we  do  will  largely  be  determined  on  how 
well  we  do  it.    We  can  get  some  relief, 
through  organization  and  united  action, 
but   our  individual    ability   to   meet   the 
situation  will  in  the  end  determine  our 
success.     America  gives  the  indivdual  a 
wonderful   opportunity;    that's   why   we 
like  our  America.  We  are  not  cogs  in  a 
great    machine   but   rather   a  lot  of   in- 
dividuals  free  to  act  as  we  see  fit  and 
always  with  a  hope  of  reaching  the  high- 
est  success.      Anything  which   will    bar 
this   opportunity    will     take     away     our 
greatest  Incentive  and  stimulus. 


TREND  OF  FARM  PRICES 

The  level  of  prices  paid  producers  of 
the  United  States  for  the  principal  crops 
decreased  about  3  per  cent  during  June; 
in  the  past  10  years  the  price  level  de- 
creased about  0.6  per  cent  during  .June. 
On  July  1  the  index  figure  of  prices  was 
about  <i5.1  P^r  cent,  lower  than  a  year 
ago,  67.9  per  cent,  lower  than  two  years 
ago,  and  37.5  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  pjust  10  years  on  July  1. 

The  prices  of  meat  animals— hogs, 
cattle,  shcej)  and  chicken.s— to  i)roducers 
of  the  Unitetl  States  decreased  4.0  per 
cent  fron»  May  15  to  June  15;  in  the 
jKist  10  years  i)rices  decrea.sed  in  like 
jMriod  1  per  cent.  On  June  15  the  index 
figure  of  prices  for  these  meat  animals 
was  about  40.G  per  cent,  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  61.2  per  cent,  lower  than  two 
years  ago,  and  21.9  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  average  of  the  i)ast  10  years  on 
June  16th. 


August,  1920 


WHAT  HAS  THE  ASSOCIATION 
DONE  FOR  ITS  MEMBERS 

(('(iiitiinii'd    tidin    imue    1) 
August,  1920,  when    10  cents   per   (piart 
for  i  per  cent,  butterfat  milk  delivered 
in    IMiiladelphia   was  paid   for  the   basic 
supply  «>f  milk.  The  recessicm  since  that 
date    was   orderly,   a   decline  of  2   cents 
a  quart  in  Decend)er,  and  a  further  de- 
erease    of   12   cents   in    May,   making   (li 
cents   per    quart    delivered    riiiladeli)iiia, 
which  price  is  still   eflfective.     The  total 
decline  from  the  high  i)omt  m  May  iasi 
year    represents    a    deerea.se    of    37.i    per 
cent.     C'om])are  this  decrea.se  with  other 
farm    i)ro(luef.s,    delivered    IMiiladelphia: 
July  July 

1920  1921 

.$2.S.5 


V' 


Wheat,  bu. 

Oats,    bu.  1.31 

Corn,    bu.  2.03 
Potatoes,  bbl.     11.75 

I'-ggs  •42 

Hutter,  lb.  .59 

Milk,  qt.  .10 


$1.19 
.4}) 
.74 
2.75 
.31 
.3(i 
.0(».\ 


decrease 

47.7 

.71 

63.3 

70.7 

26.3 

40. 

37  i 


The  evidence  deducted  by  these  figures 
answer  very  fully  and  qiiite  ^\]^  to  the 
point.  What  has  the  association  done  for 
nu'?      But    they   do   not   tell   the   whole 

story. 

Many  other  factors  enter  into  the  pro- 
duction,   shipment    and    distributicm    of 
milk  and  milk  products.     The  <»rganiza- 
lion    has    ]>layed    its    part    in    all    these 
various  channels.    Just  becau.se  you   Mr. 
Producer    or    y«)U    Mr.    Co-operator    did 
not  i)arlieipate  directly  in  obtaining  cer- 
tain   betterments    in    conditions    at     re- 
ceiving  stations,  facilities    and    handling 
of  milk  by  the  railroads,  co-<»perati(m  in 
milk   tests,  legislation   of  benefit  to   the 
industry,    and    fighting    bad    legislation, 
delayed   i)aymvnts   and   the   many    num- 
erous   small    adjustments    common     be- 
tween buyers  and  sellers,  you  fancy  that 
you  may  not  have  been  benefitted. 

The  value  that  has  accrued  to  the 
dairy  farmer  by  bettered  conditions,  bet- 
ter markets  and  a  continuous  market, 
in  nmst  cases  day  in  and  day  out  through 
the  year,  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Without  such  co-operation, 
however,  it  would  take  but  little  time 
to  break  (U)\vn  the  present  modern  order 
and  system  in  the  milk  industry  and 
promote  a  return  to  the  chaotic  condi- 
tions of  years  ago. 

What  the  Dairy  Farmer  Should  G)nsider 
The  old  day  with  its  rule  of  thumb 
systems  of  production,  marketing  and 
distribution  has  gone.  Modern  methods 
and      .systems     are     being     universally 

adopted. 

Milk   i)roduction    must    be   established 
on  a  pndit  nuiking  basis,  and  it  must  be 
done    on    the    farm.      The    farmer    has 
awakened    to    the   fact    that   to    sell    his 
gitods— milk— he  must  advertise.  It's  the 
onler  of  the  day— create  a  demand   for 
your  i)roduet.    To  establish  that  denumd 
a  product  which  will  apiJeal  to  the  ccm- 
sumer  must  be  i)rodiiced.     That's  up  to 
the     dairyman— it     must     be     uuirketed 
right,  that's    up  to   tlie   co-operative  or- 
ganization and  it  must  be  proiwrly  dis- 
tributed.    These  three  factors,  working 
in   accord,  can  produce  the   best   results 
for   all   concerned.     The  distributor   has 
to  get  a  legitimate  profit   for  his   labor 
or  he  g.)es  out  of  business,  the  co-opera- 
tive organization  must  have  the  support 
„f    its    n»'ud)ers.      Hut    what    does    the 
producer   do?     He   produces,   it   is   true, 
but  in  very  m.my  cases  he  does  not  pro- 
duce   intelligently    or    profitably.      Pro- 
duction for  production's  sake,  a  big  check 
at  the  end  of  th«'  nu)nth  does  not  always 
spell  profit.    In  too  many  ca.ses  it  nu-ans 
a   loss.     Excess  pr(«lucti.)n   at  any  sea- 
son of  the  vear  floods  the  n.arket  with 
ndlk    and    weakens   the  whole   situation. 
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Healthier  Living  Conditions  Mean  Healthier  Live  Stock 

The  use  of  ATLAS  Cement  for  all  farm  construction  is^  clearly  pictured  and  graph- 
ically described  in  our  ninety-four  page  ^^^  ^°°^  'Concrete  on  the  Farm."  Fill 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  .  9^  \m  your  copy. 


1/ 


Green  Feed 

— the  year  round  is  assured 
by  storing  it  when  at  its 
best  in  a  concrete  silo.  Cat- 
tle thrive  best  when  given  a 
ration  of  green  feed  through- 
out the  year.  Silage  is  best 
preserved  in  a  concrete  silo. 


^.r#u%^^ 


^^^  PORTLAND  ^^ 

ATLAS 

V  CEMENT  ,. 


Clean  Water 


for  drinking  is  as  essential 
to  healthy  cows  as  clean 
feed.  And  concrete  water- 
ing troughs  are  quickly  and 
easily  built  with  ATLAS— 
easily  kept  clean  and  require 
no  repairs.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  build  them. 


UtTWT    MLS^  I 

jvtlaS  \ 

**7he  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured^     • 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Plliladelphia       Birmingham       Dayton 


Des  Moines      St.  Louis 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISHE 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


The  way  to  nuike  money  out  of  the 
l)n)(luction  of  Uiilk,  is  to  begin  at  home. 
Weed  out  unprofitable  producers.  No 
iral  business  man  will  keep  a  work- 
man in  his  employ  a  week  if  he  was  an 
unprofitable  jiroducer,  Jind  the  cow  is 
your  nuichine,  your  workman. 

This  situati(m  is  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  cow  popida- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania,  of  1910  as  to  that 

of  1920. 

1910         1920 

Calves  tip  to  1  year           2U.3fi8  209..'}25 
Heifers,  1   to  2  yrs.           172,0(58  103,908 
Cows,   2  yrs.   and    up- 
wards                         1,006.619  874.204 


With  a  smaller  number  of  cows  the 
milk  yield  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
Better  cows,  better  bulls,  better  methods 
all  combine  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Co-operative  organizaticms  have  not 
only  pointed  the  way,  they  have  aicUd 
and  assisted  in  many  other  co-operative 
methods  of  milk  production.  Reduce 
costs  at  home— it's  the  business-like 
method  of  conforming  to  reduced  selling 
])rices.  And  in  this  connection  it  mu.st 
be  realized  that  the  evolution  must  be 
slow.  Farniers  cannot  shut  down  their 
plants  like  manufaet\irtrs  but  must  carry 
on,  even  if  pmftts  do  not  develop. 


Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR   SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


The  .soy  bean  has  an  iuii)orlanl  place 
anumg  soiling  crops.  Having  a  high  i>r.)- 
tein  value,  the  crop  may  be  fid  to  gooil 
advantage  with  h'ss  nitrogenous  crops, 
such  as  c(»rn,  sorghum,  Siulan  grass,  and 
millet. 
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Penshurst   Ayrshires,    Economical 

Producers 


BlOOMEK's    i^UEEN,    39ll9 

A.  R.  Jr.-2  12426  lbs.  milk;  3-yr.-old  13459  lbs.  milk;  4-yr..old 

21820  lbs.  milk,  856  lbs.  fat 

100  A.  R.  Records  made  at  Penshurst  averaged  13454  lbs.  milk 

Th.'  herd  is  FIJIXY  ACCREDITED  TUBERCULOSIS   FREE  for 
3r<I  ronsecutivn  year. 

Many  cows  weigh  over  MOO  lbs.  and  are  noted  for  (juality  and  beauty. 

Bloomer's  Queen  and  our  record  cows  produce  5   lbs.  milk  for  one 
pound  of  grain  feed. 

In  these  times  of  low  milk  prices,  the   most  economical  production 
should  be  the  aim  ol  the  milk  producer. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  the  most  economical  producer  of  the 
highest  grade  of  4''  market  milk. 

Inspection  of  cattle  and  records  invited.     215  head  to  select  from. 

The  cows  and  facts  will  prove  our  claim  of  superior  and  economical 
production. 

PENSHURST  FARM,  NARBETH,  PA. 

(7  Mibs  from  Philadelphia) 


W 


"THE  PRICE  OF 

By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 

Formerly 
Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk  Commission   (Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Delaware),  Federal   Milk  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern  States,   Milk 
Price  Arbitrator  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Comprehensive  Treatment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in 

All  Its  Phases 

Every  Dairy  Farmer^Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  Thij  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 
Introductory— Chapter  1.    The  Public  Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 
Part  U    The  Price  to  the  Producer— Chapter  2.    The  Forces  That  Fix 
the  Price  of  Milk.     8.     Manufactured  Milk  Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk. 

4.  The  Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary  and  International  Markets. 

5.  The  Cost  of  Production.  6.  Shall  Dairymen  Organine  for  Collective 
Bargaining.  7.  Policies  of  Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their  Relation  to 
Price. 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production.  .8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution. 
9.  Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation  to  Price.  10.  How  Shall 
Milk  be  Distributed?  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution  Costs  be  Lovtrered?  12.  The 
Public  Interest  in  Milk  Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies.  13.  The  Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk. 
14.     Co-operation  and  Price.    16.    Fair  Price  Policies. 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre, 
International  Milk  Dealers  Association;  Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food 
Section,  Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price  $2.00  Delivered 
FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

721   Hefd  Bldp..  PhiUdelphia 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY   COW   TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raiidabiittgh,  Tester 

'I'lic  following  n'liort  for  tiic  iiMinlli  of  Jiiik  li.is  !)«'«'n  made.  Herds  tcst<'<], 
'2i;  cdws  ill  milk,  2S();  dry,  ;}(».  Nniulx  r  of  nro(il,il)lc  cows  sold,  12;  iiniirofilidtlr, 
(i;  one  ]»iirc-  lircd  i)idl  luis  Itccii  jnirciiiiscd.  NumlHr  of  cows  ]»ro(liiciiig  over  U)  lits. 
ffit,  :{I;  over  r,()  lj)s.  fiit,  12;  cctws  ])rndiiciiig  over  1000  ll»s.  milk,  57;  over  1200  lbs., 
.*}().     'I'lie  It'll  highest  j)roducing  cows  in  hutterfat  for  moiilh. 


OwjK-r 
I     \'    Otto 

I.    W.    Miller 
I.    \V.   Miller 
\'.  (".   MeCnrmiek 
I.    V.  Otto 
I.   V.  Otto 
C.  L.  Strock 
F.   W.   Miller 
[.  V.  Otto 
I.  V.  Otto 


Niiiif  of  Cow 

M.ilwl 

M.'l.el 

Shainl)Miii.vli 

1  lope 

Sholes 

X'iriiinia 

Daisv 

Whiiv 

rriseilla 

Teggy 


Breed 
of  ecw 
|{.    II 
U.    II. 
U.    11. 
U.  (1. 

n.  II. 


It. 
o. 
u, 
u, 

H. 


II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
H. 


l.l.s. 

Milk 
2i(i;i 
2:js5 

1200 
IHOO 
IHiHi 
17S2 
2001 
17(i7 
lHt7 


Fat 
.'1.71 
2.})  1 
2.!).'> 

r).7 

:{.7() 

.•{..{ 

.3.1 
2.H<) 


M.S. 
Butterfat 
Hl.O 
70.2 
(i!).J) 
(iH.4 
(•().() 
«>2.0 
fiK.S 
.'>7.f> 
.'>7.J) 
fiTJ 


LEBANON  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
Paul  S.  Bubp,  Tester 

There  were  .31  herds  tested  during  .Iniie,  with  2S!)  cows  in  milk  and  4-t  dry. 
Six  cream  se)>arators  were  tested.  One  jinre  i.red  hnll  was  ])iircliased  by  a  mend.er 
of  the  association,  rejilacing  a  grade.  Nundu-r  of  cows  jirodneing  over  iO  ll»s.  of 
fat,  2!>;  ov«'r  .W  Ihs.  fat,  J>;  1()  cows  i.rodiiced  over  KMIO  lbs.  and  IJ)  over  12(K)  lbs.  of 
milk,     'riie  ten  highest  jirodncing  cows  in  bnlterfat  for  month  follow: 


Bn-ed 

I.b.s. 

% 

Lbs. 

Owner 

Name  of  Cow 

of  cow 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfat 

Ilarvey  L.  Tba 

Pearl 

C..   (J. 

lt70 

4.(5 

«)7.(i 

.loseph  II.  Schott 

Wietske 

Ilolst. 

17i}» 

lift 

(il.2 

Ilarrv  S.  Forney 

rriseilla 

Ilolst. 

12;J.3 

4.7 

68.0 

('\  riis  H.  Hownian 

(loldie 

(1.  (J. 

l(r)!» 

n.i 

67.2 

Caleb   Light 

No.  .'5 

(1.  11. 

1 1H2 

4.H 

5(».7 

Howard   H.   Hombi 

rger 

Bess 

l.WO 

.3.-5 

5.3.G 

Clavton  I'',l»ersoIe 

Xo.  S 

Ilolst. 

121.') 

4.3 

.'52.2 

Ilarvev  L.  Ib;i 

Doll 

(5.    (J. 

112.') 

Ui 

rA.H 

David  W.  Wagner 

No.  .3 

Hoist. 

1.3(iH 

.3.7 

m.Ct 

Howard  B.   liombc 

rger 

'rillie 

o.  c. 

SK) 

n.7 

48.4 

THE  SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Wm.  ¥L  Klinedist,  Tester 

During  the  month  of  June  2.')  lurds  including  .30.')  cows  in  milk  and  1.')  dry, 
were  t«sted.  Of  this  number  .3  ])roduced  over  12(H)  lbs.  of  ndlk  and  one  over  .50  lbs. 
of  butterfat,  while  7  produced  over  1000  lbs.  of  milk  and  7  over  40  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
Two  pure  bred  Ilolstein  bull  calves  were  ])urchased  by  mendters  of  this  association 
and  one  more  member  began  feeding  a  balanced  raticm  according  to  milk  i)rodue- 
tion.  This  makes  a  total  of  six  who  have  ch.inged  their  feeding  methods  since  the 
association  began  work  three  numths  ago.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  highest 
cows  in  l)utt«'rfat  ])roduction: 


Owner 
I).   H.  Posey 

I.  U.  Showalter 
Dab'  Kilgore 

H.  C..  Hall 
Wm.   Snodgrass 
H.  C.  Hall 

II.  C..  Hall 
II.  C.  Hall 
U.  .T.  Mate 
Wm.  Snoclgra.s.s 


Name  of  Cow 

1 
Fancy 
Hose 
.3(i7.3(i.') 
Fet 
.30377 
1272.')!) 
17.3(!(»8 
Bl.inehe 
Nannie 


Breed 
of  cow 
(J.   II. 


(;. 
(i. 
c. 
o. 
(1. 
c. 
c. 


H. 
II. 

Ciuern. 
.ler.sey 
Ciuern. 
(iiiern. 
(lucrn. 


Lbs. 

.Milk 

14  to 

1()2(> 

1488 

8t() 

.')l(i 

1(K)2 

.')04 

747 

ll7t 


c 

/c 

Fat 

.3..') 

4.8 

.3.2 

.'i.l 

8.0 

4.1 

8.0 

.3.:i 

.3.9 


Lbs. 

Butterfat 

.'50.4 

49.2 

47.0 

41. .3 
41.1 
4<).3 
.39.6 
.38.7 
.38.(i 


YORK  VALLEY    COW    TESTING    ASSOCIATION 

The  York  Valley  C()w  Testing  Association  in  charge  of  Samuel  Ci.  Grove,  of 
York,  was  reorganize*!  May  (ilh  and  cfunph'ted  its  first  month's  work  .June  (ith. 

r)uring  the  month  2(1  herds  including  2.')7  cows  were  test«'d.  Of  this  number 
.38  iirodueed  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk  and  13  over  .'50  lbs.  of  Inittcrfat,  while  «i2  produced 
over   KMK)  lbs.  of  milk   and  .32  ov.t  40   lbs.  of   butt.-rfat.     Th.-    f<.llowing   is   a  list 


of  the  ten  highest  cows  in  butterfat  production: 

Breed 


Owner 
Davis  Bros. 
Henry  Sprenkle 
H.   I'i.   Uoberts(»n 
A.  (''.  I'inng  .Sons 
Davis  Bros. 
Davis  Bros. 
II.   v..   Itobertson 
Davis  Bros. 
C.  F.  Ktnier 
H.  F.  Robertson 


Name  of  Cow 
Zama 

.5 
Moontykes 
Fanny 
A  aggie 
I'auline 

141 
Lady 
Floss 
Finderne 


of  cow 
It.  Ho. 
O.  Ilol. 
H.  Hoi. 
Ci.  Ciiiern. 
\\.  H(d. 
H.  II«.I. 
U.  Hoi. 
U.  Hoi. 
U.  Hid. 
U.  Hoi. 


Lb.s. 
.Milk 
22(i.'3 
1.32(i 
2094 
99(i 
l.').V2 
1739 
189(i 
l<)09 
1.59(5 
1971 


7r 

Fat 

.3..3 

5.2 

.3..3 

(i..3 

4.0 

,3.1 

2.8 

.3..3 

3.3 

2.7 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
77.7 
7().(> 
(>9.1 
(52.7 
(50.9 
54.0 
53.1 
53.0 
62.7 
52.2 


The  record  made  l»v  the  highest  cow  own<'d  by  Davis  Bros.,  of  Seven  N'alley.s, 
„nd  those  made  by  the  third  and  last  cows  owned  liy  H.  F.  Hobert.s.)n  are  even 
better  than  they  appear  (m  tin-  table  since  tiie  last  is  only  a  three-year-old  and  all 
have  been  milking  since  early  in   Fibruary. 


SOUR  MILK  BISCUITS  CAN 

BE  MADE  WITH  CORN  MEAL 

Almost  everyone  likes  sour  milk  bis- 
cuits. Those  made  with  corn  meal  may 
be  new  to  some  honsekeejier.s. 

Com  Meal  Biscuits 
\\  cujis  corn  meal 

1  tables])oon  water 

2  cui)s  sour  nnlk 
1   ti'asjxton  soda 
1  tablesjioon  fat 

1  1e,isi>oon  salt 

2  eggs 


Ihat  together  the  corn  meal,  .sour  milk, 
fat  and  salt  in  n  double  boiler  for  10 
minutes.  When  cool,  add  the  well-beaten 
eggs  and  the  soda  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Bake  in  small  pans  that  will  give  a  large 
anioinit  of  crust.  The  kind  used  for 
"finger"   rolls  is  best. 


F.  B.  Quackenbush,  Inter-State  Milk 
Froducers  Association  held  man,  work- 
ing in  the  Maryland,  Delaware  territory, 
made  93  visits  to  duirymen  in  five  days, 
signing  up  82  new  members  for  the  or- 
ganization. 
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CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Guernseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ot  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  1622L1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
2Sth,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.tlolling8wortlinon 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD 


Querh^eys 


Towns  End  Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  or  bred 
heifers  backed  by  yearly  rec- 
ords, Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guar- 
antee and  a  double  cross  of  the 
blood  of  the  great  King  Segis 

E.  P.  Allinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Maple  Shade 
Farms      " 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  four  full  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomcroy,  Pa. 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Seven  A.  R.  0.  Daughters 

The  best  son  of  Sir  Inka  Frilly 
Segis  from  the  best  daughter  of 
the  40  11).  bull  Johanna  King  Segis. 
Grand  Champion  at  West  Chester, 

1 920.  Some  daughters  of  this  sire 
and  some  of  a  lot  of  good  cows  in 
calf  to  him  will  be  sold  October  19, 

1921,  at  the  Qualify  Consignment 
Sale,  West  Chester. 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 
Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 


Ayrshires 


West  Chester,  Pa.        James  Dcubler's  Sons 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Valley  Forge 
Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UuALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter.  We  sold  12  heifers  in 
1920  which  averaged  12178  lbs. 
milk  with  first  calf  on  OffK^ial  Test. 

20  Cows      30  Heifers 
2  Bulls  for  Sale 

Prices  you  can  allord  to  pay 

HERD  FULLY  ACCKEUITLD 
Inspection  Invited 


Berwyn,  Pa. 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

'The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World'' 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  S60,00U  sire. 


Ayrshires 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  prodm'ing  bloo«l  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


The    NU-WAY   Sanitary    Milker 

There  is  a  reason 
for  the  Unparalleled 
Popularity  of  the  NU- 
WAY  MILKER 
throughout  this  ter- 
ritory today.  Each 
Hay  brings  fresh 
testimony  from  some 
user  of  advantages 
which  were  wholly 
unexpected— in  some 
instances,  more  milk; 
in  others,  far  less 
udder  trouble  than 
formerly;  and  still 
others,  greater  cow 
contentment. 

Let  us  send  our  descriptive 
catalogue,  also  the  names  of 
some  of  the  best  known 
nearby  breeders  of  pure  bred 
cattle  where  the  NU-WAY 

is  making  good  under  unusual  conditions,  such  as  with  heavy  feeding  and  in 

the  production  of  ultra-clean  milk. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


General  distributors  for 


Both  Phones 


Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkers 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland  and  Delaware 


NEW  BOOK  £o; 

Dairymen 


?fa^ 


:r" 


1. 1  mnw] 


Portland  Cement  Association 


It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It*s  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn- 
yard pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember  I 


m 


l:ONCRETE 

PORTLAND    CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


JULY  MILK  MARKET 

(Continued   from   page    1) 

duce  increased  consumption  of  substi- 
tutes, with  a  consequent  decrease  in  de- 
mand  at  lower  prices  for  butter. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  strength  of 
the  butter  market  has  yielded  tlie  pro- 
ducer, under  tlie  Philadephia  Selling 
Plan,  $1.89  per  hundred  pounds  for  4 
l)er  cent,  surplus  milk  at  all  receiving 
points,   as    compared   to   $1.56   per  hun- 


1  II*  11  -.1.1  i»T,-_ 

llicu    loi    tilt;    iiioiiiii    tfi    aiiiiv. 


age  price  for  92  score  butter  in  July  was 
38.8  cents  per  pound  as  compared  to 
32.8  cents  in  June. 

In  July  the  producer  was  paid,  under 
the  Pliihidelphia  Selling  Plan,  ii\  cents 
per  quart  delivered  in  Philadelpliia  or 
$2.27  per  hundred  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  50  mile  z(me,  for  his  bfisic  supply 
and  5.i  cents  per  quart  delivered  Phila- 
delphia or  $1.89  JUT  liundred  ])ounds  ft)r 
four  per  cent,  milk  delivered  at  receiving 
points  in  the  50  mile  zone. 

In  May  and  June  the  usual  diflFeren- 
tial  of  10  per  cent.,  applying  under  tlie 
Pliila(U'li)hia  Selling  Plan  was  di.scon- 
tinued  for  tiie  time  owing  to  the  heavy 
surplus  of  milk  which  was  i)roduced. 

Differential  Restored 
In  July  this  10  per  cent,  differential 
was  restored  and  producers  will  be  paid 
the  basic  price  for  110  per  cent,  of  the 
milk  shipped  during  the  month.  This 
would  bring  the  weighted  average  i)rice 
for  four  per  cent,  fat,  estimated  at  a 
basis  of  80  per  cent,  basic  and  20  per 
cent,  surplus  at  $2.19  per  hundred 
pounds,  in  the  50  mile  zone. 

August  Differential 
In  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  tlie  10 
l)er  cent,  differential  or  Ironus  in  May 
and  June,  and  in  order  that  the  i)ro- 
dueer  may  obtain  some  benefit  from 
changed  conditions  compared  with  that 
lime  the  differential  or  bonus  for  Au- 
gust, which  was  estalilislu-d  at  105  per 
cent,  basic  (piantity  has  been  advanced 
io  110  per  cent.,  for  that  month  only. 
In  other  words,  i»r(»(lucers  will  be  i)aid 
in  August  on  the  same  basis  as  was  in 
force  in  July. 


August,  t%0 


Help  the 
Campaign  for 
Clean  Milk ! 


JERSEY  COW  HAS 

TWENTIETH  CALF 
Twenty  calves  at  twenty-one  years  of 
age  is  the  breeding  record  of  Financial 
King's  Interest,  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by 
(Jreystone  Farms  at  West  Chester,  Pa. 
The  last  calf  is  a  heifer,  and  is  one  of 
nineteen  sisters,  the  other  calf  being  a 
bull.  This  grand  old  cow  has  tin  lefore 
been  tin-  motlur  of  a  fair-sized  herd,  and 
is  still  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of 
health. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  she  made  an 
oflicial  record  of  7,302  i)ounds  milk  and 
MM)  jiounds  butterfat,  and  she  has  a 
l)revious   reciird   that    was   still   higher. 

S!i<-   will    be  imt  on  test   ag;iin    to  test 
tiie    limit    of    a    cow    at    adviineed    age, 
and  also  as  an  object  lesson  of  what  can 
be    made   from    a  cow    wlio.se  years  are 
so  iirolific  in  dairy  products  and  calves. 
Her   last  calf    was   sired    by    Financial 
Sensation,    a   grandson    of    the   old   cow, 
s<»   that  the  calf  is  as  eh).se  to  being  the 
counterpart  of  its  mother  as  is  possible. 
Financial    King's    Interi\st   is  the  only 
living  daughter  <tf  Financial  King,  which 
was  also  the  sire  of  Financial  Countess, 
one-time    champion    i)rodiietii)n    cow    of 
the   Jersey   breed.      Financial    King   was 
a  son  of  Interest,  a  cow  that  in  her  lime 
was   considered    the   best   animal    on    the 
Island  of  Jersey.     It  is  interesting  to  note 
tliat   this  great  line  of  animals   is   being 
intensilied  as  well  as  jierpetuiited  by  the 
owners    of    the    e«»w    that    has    twenty 
calves  to  her  credit. 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  for  your 
own  protection  and  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  of  yours  to  the  milk 
consuming  public.  One  of  the 
best  helps  to  this  end  is  our 

Tlbeal 

Ventilated  Covers 


The  IDEAL  Cover  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  by  the  largest 
producers  and  its  use  is  being 
suggested  generally  by  the  large 
milk  buyers.  / 

At  Your  Dealer  or 

BARNETT  &  VOIGT 

MANUFACTURERS 

100  So.  4th  St.         Philade      a 


J 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  going  back  be- 
cause of  acid  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized    Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is 
99%  pure.  Taken  from  the  largest 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.  Quantity  production  en- 
ahles  us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 

WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  It  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern 
Agent 


1501  Arch  St. 


Norristown,  Pa. 


The  Chester  County  Farm  Hureau,  in 
eo-operation  with  the  I'ludtry  Kxten- 
sion  l)ei)artnient  of  the  Pennsylvania 
vState  College  will  hold  a  series  «)f  Poultry 
Selection  Meetings  this  sunuiier  to  dem- 
onstrate the  eommon  methods  of  determ- 
ining whether  a  hen  is  layinj;  or  not  and 
whether  or  not  she  has  been  a  prolitable 
asset    to  the   farm    floek. 


Milk  for  Health 
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EVERYTHING 


FOR     THE 


MODERN   FARM  and  DAIRY 


WILMINGTON  STORE: 
215  w*;t  ?th  St. 

wiImington,  del. 

Bell  Phone 
Wilmington  640S-W 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 
UAiK¥Mtr^a>  aurrL.1  wwAr/%i'i* 

=  INCORPORATED  

1916-1918  MARKET  STREET    ■    PHILADELPHIA 


Bell  Phone 

Locust  1018 
Locust  2057 
Keystone  Phone 

Race  1568 


PMILADELPMIA     FARMERS    AND 

Gentlemen  :-I  am  interested  in  (Indicate  by  check  in  square) 
n  Seeding  Machinery       ^  Butter  Churns         G  Milking  PaUs  D  MUk  Cans 

n  wS?  fence  D  Cream  Separators    a  Parchme 

a  Pasteurizers  and  Vats  a  MUk  Bottle  Caps      11  Tractors 


DAIRYMEINS    SUPPLY    COMPANY 


n  Butter  Churns  j  Miuuns  rBi«  lj  mu»  ^;ti-- 

3  Cream  Separators    a  Parchment  Paper      q  Milk  Bottles 

=t _  —  -, —        T  .* — ._—  Q  Wyandotte 

Washing  Powder 


D  Brooders 


D  Pum 


n  WaSons  and  3  Barn  Equipment        a  Ventilators 

Farm  Carts   Q  Harvest  Machinery   D  Gould  Pumps 


illai 


G  B-K  Disinfectant 
a  Sprayers 


Name  ■■ 


Address 


THE  DANGER  OF 

MILK  SUBSTITUTES 

(Continued   from   page  3) 
favor  of    prohibitive    legislation    on    the 
invitation    of    the    National    Milk    Pro- 
ducers Federation: 

"Bogus  milk,  or  filled  milk,  is  not  a 
recent  product.  Skim  milk  and  oil,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  com- 
bined for  culinary  purposes  more  than 
30  years  ago.  Calves  have  been  fed  on 
mixtures  of  lard  and  skim  milk  for  ex- 
perimental feeding  purposes  for  an  equal 
length  of  time. 

"In  1907,  however,  a  so-called  scien- 
tifically niixed  and  prejjared  animal  fat 
and  skim  milk  compound  was  put  upon 
the  market  as  an  infant  food  and  to 
replace  condensed  milk.  This  product 
was  supposed  to  have  superior  merit, 
but  the  fact  of  the  case  was  that  after 
some  time  experiments  showed  that  the 
food  was  actually  deleterious  to  infants. 
These  facts  were  the  primary  motive  for 
our  investigation  to  show  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  compound  with  con- 
densed milk. 

"A  number  of  cages  of  white  mice 
were  subjected  to  nutritive  tests.  One 
lot  was  fed  on  condensed  milk  and  after 
four  months  of  growth  weighed  182 
grams.  While  another  lot  was  fed  on 
this  conjpound  and  weighed  40  grams 
after  the  same  period  of  time  and  kept 
under  the  same  conditions  otherwise. 

"After  a  ntimber  of  these  experiuients 
it  was  cimcluded  that  probably  it  would 
be  wise  to  have  someone  else  versed  in 
nutritive  experiments    work  carry   on    a 
series   of   similar  experiments.     Accord- 
ingly Dr.   McCollum  was  asked  to  carry 
on    the    special    work    with   cocoanut   oil 
for  the  benefit  of  the   State  Dairymen's 
Associati.ui,  which  at  that  time  was  in- 
terested  in    finding  the  truth   as  to   the 
virtue  of  the  compounds  that  were  upon 
the   nwirkct.     Dr.    McCoUun.'s   tests  cor- 
roborated the  tests  made  by  Dr.  Lyman 
and  Dr.  Black  for  the  Ohio  Dairymen's 

Association. 

"Since  these  compoimds  have  little  nu- 
tritive value  and  cannot  be  used  in  place 
of  condensed  milk  in  the  diet  for  infants 
as   well   as   adults,    what  purpose   could 
thev    have    upon   the   market  .»ther  than 
as  the  Ohio  Circuit  Court  states-to  be 
used   as   an    instrument    for  fraud.      For 
mixing  skim  milk  and  oils  for  culinary 
purposes    has    been    practiced    for    years 
and  the   blending  of  the  same  into  cus- 
tards,   vegetal>les    and    salads    has    been 
done  so  perfectly  by  using  the  two  pro- 
ducts  separately  that  there  Is  no  object 
in    having    the    two    previously    blended 
together  f«)r  culinary  use. 


"The    manufacturer   claims   that   with 
every  case  of  milk  sold  special  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  use  of  this  material. 
The  fact  nevertheless  remains   that   the 
final  consumer  is  deceived  in  many   in- 
stances in  that  he  is  trying  to  buy  con- 
densed milk  which  has  the  intrinsic  con- 
stituents,   namely    vitamines,    which    do 
not    exist    anywhere    else,    and    instead 
gets   a   compound    which    is  entirely   de- 
prived of  them.     An  alloy  of  gold  might 
pass    just    as    well    as   pure    gold    itself, 
nevertheless,    it   does    not    have    the    in- 
trinsic   value    and    therefore    becomes    a 
counterfeit.     The  manufacturer  therefore 
puts   himself  under  tiie  guise  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for  the   retailer's   action. 
Yet  the  circuit  court  holds  this  view  in 
this  particular  case,  that  even  though  tlie 
retailer  is  perpetrating  the  fraud  on  the 
consumer  the   manufact\irer  nevertheless 
is    a    party    to   the    intrigue    in    that   he 
makes  the  fraud  possible. 

"And  to  prove  how  easily  it  is  tluit  the 
innocent    i)ublic    might    be    deceived,    I 
need    not    state    the    comnum,    ordinary 
cases    in    wliich   people    are    buying   this 
l)roduct   for   milk  and   who  are  not   able 
to    read    the    lal»el,    but   even    intelligent    j 
pe<»i)lc   are   fooled    into   purchase  of   this    j 
l)ogu.s  milk.     The  United  States  govern-    , 
ment  in  its   maintenance   regulati<m  pro-    , 
vides  for  condensed  milk  which  reads  to 
the  effect  that  condensed  milk  for  army 
and    navy    purposes    shall    l)e    the    pure, 
unadulterated,    fresh,     wholesome     milk 
witii  the  water  removed.     And  yet  these 
compounds    have     been     found     in     the 
lnit«(l  Stat«'s  army  camps  and  were  used 
until    tlieir   attention    was   called   to   the 
fact  that  they  were  not  consuming  con- 
densed   milk    but    rather   a   compound. 

"Tliere  is  no  doul)t  l)ut  what  the 
liarties  resp«msible  for  putting  this  ma- 
terial into  the  camps  were  innocent.  It 
theref«>re  becomes  doubly  imi>ortant  that 
the  government  protect  the  in-ople  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble to  perpetrate  a  fraud  without  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  same. 

"The  present  Voigt  filled  milk  bill 
should  tlu-refore  have  the  endorsenu-nt 
of  the  consuming  public  as  well  as  the 
dairy  producing  pul)lic,  and  it  is  hoped 
that   Congress   will   pass  the   same." 

Opponents  of  the  bill  admitted  that 
approximately  85  million  pounds  of  milk 
compounds  had  iuen  manufactured  in 
1920.  Tiiis  displaced  over  7  million  lbs. 
of  Imtterfat  and  forced  it  to  .seek  a  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  butter. 

It  was  also  conchisively  shown  that 
no  additional  market  is  afforded  farmers 
for  skim  milk  by  the  producti(»n  of  bogus 
milk  compounds. 


iZ 


FOR      SALE 

EOISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 


From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Days 


I.    V.    OTTO 


MOILING   SPRINGS    FARM  CARKISLK.    PA..    R  B 


AIRYMEN'S 
DAY 

October   19,  1921 

West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Before  you  purchase  a  bull 
or  any  additional  cows  see 
details  to  be  advertised  in  the 
September  Review. 

CHESTER   COUNTY   HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS   GUARANTEE  SALE 


1 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  S*  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

I  (This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Reodino  Booe  Feriiiizer  Co..  mm,  Po. 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


FOR     SALE 

Fancy  Chester  White  Shoats  Registered. 
Now  ready.  Price  rldht.  Also  fine  Beagle 
Rabbit  Pups,  from  choice  stock.  Thirteen 
Dollars  per  pair. 

John  C.  Sutton  Blacks,  Md. 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Largest  Stock  of 
EVERYTHING 

for  the  farm  and  garden   in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  and  Phone  Orders 

EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Bell  Phone  10  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


FARM  PRICES  DECREASE 
Information  gathered  l)y  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  show  a  steady  decline  in 
the  prices  of  farm  crops  and  farm  pro- 
duce during  the  past  four  months. 

March  1,  1921     July  1,  1921 


Wheat 

Corn 

Rye 

Oats 

Buckwiieat 

Tobacco 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Eggs 

Farm  butter 

Milk,  per  100  lbs. 


.$1.70 
.88 

1..30 
.87 

1.19 
.16 
.87 
21.(58 
.3() 
.50 

2.81 


$1.31. 
.76 

1.10 
.51 

l.U 
.14 
.56 
17.70 
.29 
.32 

2.20 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  per  Gallon      Express  Prepaid 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disinfec- 
fectant— Phenol  cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 
Milker  Down 

Send   order  today   for   the  RIGHT 
Dairy  Sterilizer  at  the  RIGHT  Price 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BltOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


E.    NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneei 

WYCOMBE,  BVCKS/eb.,  PA. 

Sale*  Anywhere— Anytime 


"^ 


Tlie  al)ove  tai)ulation  is  the  average  of 
the  prices  prevailing  in  tlie  different 
counties  on  July  1 


ROHKeOYO    FAK.Vi'S 
DUROCH    OF    QUALITY 

GOOD     PIGS     FOR     SAI.B     NOW 
n.     M.     »TOUI>T.     HKRWHEY.     PENNA. 


Mention   The  Review 
writing  to  advertisers. 


when 
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pre-VVar^lfices 


Now  you  can  buy  your  Empire  Milkmg  Klachine  at  the  1914  price.  High 
priced  materials  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  same  excellent  metals  that  have 
always  gone  into  Empire  manufacture  are  down  to  rock- bottom  prices. 
Increased  production  has  given  additional  savings. 

sseJ  ^lon6  ho  IJou      Empire  Service  Guaranleed 


And  every  saving  is  being  passed  along  to  you. 
There's  no  longer  a  single  reason  to  delay  the  purchase 
of  your  Empire  Milker.  There's  no  longer  a  single  reason 
to  put  up  with  the  drudgery,  inefficiency  and  wasteful 
expense  of  hand  milking. 

Get  an  Empire.  Get  it  noii;.'  For  it  will  turn  milk- 
ing from  a  wearying  back -breaking  chore  into  a  profitable, 
eisy  and  pleasant  task.  It  will  milk  your  herd  more 
quickly,  more  thoroughly  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  expense 
of  hand  milking  with  one- third  of  the  men  now  required. 
The  Empire  usually  increases  production  and  lengthens 
lactation  periods. 

Fewer  Men-More  Milk-More  Vrofils 

In  times  when  milk  prices  are  low  there's  just  one 
remedy- increase  production  and  lower  production 
costs.  Keep  profits  up  by  forcing  costs  down,  i  ake  a 
smaller  profit  per  pound  on  a  greater  number  of  pounds 
of  milk.  That's  just  what  we  are  doing— taking  a  smaller 
profit  per  machine  on  a  greater  number  of  machmes. 
It's  good  business. 


The  Empire  is  the  only  milker  whose  pulsator  carries 
an  absolute  4  year  guarantee  of  satisfactory  service.  It 
is  the  only  milker  that  can  carry  such  a  guarantee. 

Qualihf  Up  -  prices  down 

Never  before  has  such  great  milker  value  been  of- 
fered. While  Empire  engineers  have  been  at  work  to 
reduce  prices  to  the  pre-war  level  they  have  been  un- 
remitting in  their  efl'orts  to  keep  Empire  Quality  up. 
Each  part  of  the  Empire  pail,  pail  lid  and  pulsator  that 
comes  in  contact  with  the  milk  is  made  of  highest  grade 
nickel-silver— a  metal  that  is  n:)n-rusting,  non- 
corrosive  and  hns  no  effect  on  milk. 

You  may  rest  assured  that,  no  matter  what  the  price, 
Empire  Milkers  will  always  be  up  to  Empire  Standard  in 
Quality— the  very  highest  quality  that  can  be  obtained. 

Many  Empire  Milkers  have  been  in  continual  use  for 
over  5  years,  and  the  owners  report  them  still  Perfect. 
That's  evidence  of  the  strongest  kind  that  an  Empire  Milk- 
er will  accomplish  for  you  everything  that  we  claim. 


Seelji 


our 


DealerNow 


Call  on  the  Empiie  Dealer  at  once,  or  ask  him  to  call  on  you. 
Write  us  for  the  new  Empire  Catalog  50M  and  full  information. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  <Bioomfieid,  %  j. 


cAlso  SManufaauTers  of  the  Separator  'with  the 
SMillion  dollar  ^owl 
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CONDITION'S  FUTURE  UNSETTLED 


From  almost  every  aiifrle  and  from 
every  territory  comes  the  report  of  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  the  milk 
market. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  other  territories  as  well, 
the  production  of  milk  has  increased, 
not  only  in  comparison  with  July,  hut  in 
comparison    with    the    same    month    last 

year. 

Favorahle  rains  have  ]»roduced  good 
late  summer  pasture,  which  has  been  re- 
flected in  an  increased  output  per  dairy. 
Consumption  nominally  fell  off  on  ac- 
count   of    the    vacation    season,    hut    this 


(^K)ler  weather  during  a  jMirtion  of 
August  resulted  in  a  decreased  ct)nsump- 
tion  of  ice  cream,  the  usual  market  for 
tlie  excess  supi^ly  of  milk  and  many  of 
the  dealers  have  heen  compelled  to  turn 
some  of  the  basic  quantity  milk  into 
sweet  butter,  general  consumption  not 
even  covering  the  established  basic  milk 
quantity. 

That  these  same  conditicms  prevail  in 
the  milk  market  in  practically  all  the 
large  dairy  centers  is  reflected  in  the 
various  ])rice  announcenu'nts  for  Septem- 
ber. In  New  York.  IMiiladelphia,  Haiti- 
more    and    Pittsburgh    the    prices    which 


FOR  APPOINTMENT  TO  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


I'rging  the  appointment  of  Hon.   Milo 
D.    Campbell,    of    Coldwater,    Michigan, 
President    of   the    National    .Milk   Produ- 
cers' Federation,  to  (ill  a  vacancy  on  the 
Federal    Trade   Commission    on    exi)ira- 
tion  in  September  of  Commissioner  Pol- 
lard's   term,    a    delegation    representing 
nearly  all  of  the  strong  national  farm  or- 
ganizations, a  number  of  farm   journals 
and  accompanied  by  Senators  and   Ueii- 
resentatives,    conferred     with     President 
Harding  on   Augiist  2()th,  and  presented 
the    following    letter    signed    l)y    leading 
rejiresentatives     of     farm     organizations 
throughout  the  country: 


tion  since  it  was  founded  five  years  ago. 
For  thirteen  years  he  has  operated  his 
dairy   farm  near  Coldwater,   Mich. 

He  is   a    Uepublican  of  high   standing 
in  Michigan  and  was  on  the  agricultural 
section  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Uepublican    party     which    prepared    the 
Uej)iibrKan  platfonn  in  the  campaign  of 
1920.     In  the  same  campaign,  at  the  re- 
quest  of   all    the   farm    organizations    of 
Michigan,    he    was    a    candidate    in    the 
Uei)iiblieau   primaries  iov   (}overnor  and 
l>olled     a     treuiendou.s     voting     strength, 
carrying    the    state    outside    the    city    of 
Detroit. 


Areoplane  View  of  the  Walker  Gordon  Farms,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 


year  we  have  had  an  added  decline  in 
consumption  due  to  the  decrease  in  buy- 
ing power  of  the  public.  I'pwards  of 
100,000  working  i)eople  being  estimated 
as  being  out  of  employment  in  Phila- 
delphia and  many  others  are  on  reduced 
working  hours  at  this  time. 

While  many  of  these  have  not  stopped 
the  use  of  milk  in  the  homes  the  quantity 
purchased  has  unquestionably  been  great- 
ly decreased. 

In  addition  to  the  decreased  consump- 
tion we  have  experienced  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  low  price  dairy  products, 
particularly  cream,  which  has  heen  com- 
ing from,  not  only  outlying,  but  distant 
territory,  where  low  prices  to  producers 
made  it  possil)le  to  ship  into  this  market. 
Car  load  shipments  of  cream  from 
Canada,  Ohio  and  other  districts  have 
been  marketed  in  this  territory  regularly 
recently  and  a  price  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  meet  by  buyers  in  this  dis- 
trict, paying  established  prices  for  milk. 


were  effective  in  August  have  been  re- 
ported unchanged  for  September.  In 
the  middle  west  sharp  price  declines  are 
noted.  Chicago  has  reduced  the  price 
paid  producers  in  September  to  $1.50  per 
hundred  at  ccnmtry  plants.  The  August 
price  was  $2.30.  This  represents  milk 
testing  3.5  butter  fat.  In  other  middle 
western  points  reductions  ranging  from 
one  to  three  cents  a  quart  have  been  re- 
ported. What  effect  this  may  have  on 
the  eastern  markets  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  least  the  situation  will  bear  close 
watching. 

The  butter  market  during  Augu.st  was 
more  favorable  to  the  producer  of  sur- 
plus milk.  The  upward  price  movement 
was  still  under  way  eariy  in  the  month, 
the  top  of  the  market  coming  in  the  first 
week  when  92  score  New  York  creamery 
butter  reached  45  cents  a  pound.  There 
was  a  slight  orderiy  recession  as  supplies 
became  more  plentiful  and  the  market 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


Hon.  Warren  G.  Harding, 
President   of  the    United   States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President:  — 

In  the  matter  of  filling  the  vacancy  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  caused  by 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  Com- 
missioner Pollard  on  September  2Gth  of 
this  year,  we  desire  to  commend  for  your 
consideration  and  urge  the  appointment 
to  this  post  of  Hon.  Milo  D.  Campbell, 
of  Coldwater,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  member  of  the  bar 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  has  been 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  of  that  State 
and  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission.  He  represented 
the  dairy  industry  on  the  Agricultural 
Advisory  Board  api>ointed  by  the  Sec 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  war. 

Mr.   Campbell   has    been    president    of 
the    National    Milk    Producers'    Federa- 


Mr.  Campbell  is  man  of  broad  knowl- 
edge and  sympathies.  He  has  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  big  questions 
affecting  agriculture  and  he  may  be 
relied  upon  to  approach  matters  affecting^ 
trade  and  competition  with  a  fairness 
and  forcefulness  that  will  command  the 
respect  of  those  with  whom  he  will  con- 
tact. 

We  desire  at  this  time  to  emphasise 
the  hope  of  the  agricultural  organizations 
that  party  pledges  in  respect  to  repre- 
sentation of  the  farm  organizations  on 
importnat  federal  commissions  and 
boards  will  be  carried  out.  We  know 
of  no  more  fitting  way  for  your  admin- 
istration to  make  a  beginning  in  this 
respect  than  to  place  Mr.  Campbell  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Comission. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed  by) 
A.  M  .Loomis,  secretary  National  Dairy 
Union;  C.  S.  Barrett,  president  The  Na- 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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SOME  REAL  TESTS  WITH 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Feeding  experiments  with  livestock 
kaTC  been  conducted  innumerably  to  test 
•at  the  results  from  various  feed  com- 
binations, but  few  people  have  had  the 
■crve  to  go  very  far  experimenting  on 
children.  The  lives  of  human  beings 
•re  so  vahiai)le  that  only  those  foods 
known  to  be  the  best  are  advocated  and 
if  experiments  with  other  foods  are  nec- 

guinea  pigs,  ral)l)its  or  other  animals. 

The  City  of  Koelu-ster,  New  York,  de- 
cklecl  tiiat  l)utlir  was  too  exi)ensive  to 
feed  the  seven  eiiildren  it  had  in  its 
oiphanage,  and  oleomargarine  was  given 
•  six  months'  trial.  Since  the  children 
•re  weighed  at  regular  intervals  their 
iccords  give  us  some  valuable  facts. 

Following  is  the  report  as  published 
Id  the  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Bulle- 
tin: 

*^rhe  first  six  montiis,  wliile  butter 
was  fe<\,  these  seven  cliildrcn  gained 
8S.75  pounds. 


INTER-STATE  MILK 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTORS  MEET 


A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association 
was  held  at  the  associati m  headquarters 
on  .Vugust  25111,  the  following  directors 
being   in   attendance: 

.J.  H.  Hennetcii,  Hobt.  F.  Hrinton,  H. 
D.  Anel»'«eh.  U'  n  (\ii>nerthWaite.  K. 
Nelson  James,  K.  K.  Pennington,  F.  M. 
Twining,  Ira  .1.  Hook,  A.  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  F.  1'.  Willits,  F.  ().  Ware,  Albert 
Sarig,  Frederick  Shangle,  K.  H.  Dono- 
van, R.  K.  Spring,  H.  I.  'I'ussey,  11.  I. 
I.auver,  .1.  .\.  Ponrliaugh,  also  secn'tary 
U.  W.  Balderston  and  A.  A.  Miller,  edi- 
tor the  Milk   Producers  Iteview. 

In  addition  to  tiie  transaction  of 
routine  business  a  number  of  imimrtant 
matters  were  considered. 

Plans  were  comiiieted  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  tlie  as.sociation  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel   Philadel- 


NEW  DECISION  ON 

NEUTRALIZED  BUTTER 

Revoking  a  former  opinion,  rendered 
December  31st  of  last  year,  the  Attorney 
General  has  decided  that  "butter  pro- 
duced from  sour  cream,  the  acidity  of 
which  has  been  reduced  by  the  use  of 
lime  water  or  some  other  neutralizing 
.agent  before  churning,  is  not  adulterated 
butter  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4 
of  the  Act  of  May  9th,  1902,  and  there- 
fore is  not  taxable  as  such." 

The  Attorney  General  issues  a  warn- 
ing against  the  practices  of  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers.  He  says  that  any 
butter  maker  producing  butter  "from 
filthy  decomposed  or  putrid  substances," 
or  adding  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredient''  will  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution. 

He  interprets  the  act  and  classifies 
adulterated  butter  as  follows:  "First, 
butter  in  any  way  produced  from  differ- 
<'nt  lots  of  parcels  of  melted  or  unmeltcd  i 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  NOTES 


Activities  Are  Continued  Full  Force 


Notwithstanding  the  school  holidays 
which  have,  for  the  time,  interrupted 
active  work  in  the  Milk  Fariies  Play, 
work  in  all  other  departments  of  the 
Dairy  CcJuncil  have  been  actively  pushed, 
and  the  forces  engaged  in  the  Fairy  Play 

\Krf»r*»     for   thf    Hin»»     fliv»»rt»»fl    fit    Pntrpnfrv 

work. 

The  i)rincipal  activities  of  the  Council 
are  noted  herewith: 

Bill  Boards 

The  poster  shown  on  tiiis  page  is^on 
the  bill  boards  in  Philadelj)hia,  Trenton 
and  Chester  this  month.  This  illustra- 
tion does  not  do  the  poster  credit  for  it 
does  not  show  the  colors  which  are 
shown  on  the  boards.  Tlie  i)oster  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  tells  the 
truth  too,  for  we  have  given  milk  to 
selected    sickly,    undernourished   children 


Imierstate  Dairy  Council  Bill  Board  Poster  Now  Being  Displayed  in  Cooperation  with  the  National  Dairy  Council  in  Philadelphia,  Chester  and  Trenton 


•*For  the  next  six  months,  while  but- 
irr  was  still  being  fed,  the  seven  children 
gained  44.25  pounds. 

"For  the  next  six  months  these  seven 
difldren  were  fed  Oleo  in  place  of  butter, 
rrerything  else  in  the  diet  being  the 
The  result  was  a  loss  of  9.5 
nds. 
•The  management  then  saw  what  Oleo 
(doing  for  the  children  and  went  back 
butter,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
awing  six  months,  the  children  made 
m  gain  of  56.H7  pounds. 

"This  official  report  from  the  city  of 
Rochester  is  the  strongest  indictment  of 
Oleo  that  we  have  so  far  .seen." 

Now  who  is  going  to  be  foolish  enough 
to  try  butter  substitutes  on  children? 
Whoever  uses  butter  substitutes  in  face 
«r  the  evidence  at  hand  is  either  densely 
%norant  or  criminally  inclined. 

No  more  just  law  was  ever  devised 
than  one  that  would  absolutely  bar  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine.  Such  legislation 
riwnld  be  clas.sed  as  a  health  measure 
ttie  same  as  anti-liquor  and  anti-nar- 
colic  laws. — O.   L.   Dairyman. 


phia,  Pa.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 5th  and  6th.  The  annual  banquet 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  December 
5th.. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  regarding 
recent  price  conferences  and  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  since  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  which 
various  actions  had  the  approval  of  the 
board. 

The  condition  of  the  milk  market  both 
as  to  local  conditions  and  the  world's 
market  was  discus.sed  at  length  and  in 
view  of  the  supply  and  demand,  not 
only  in  this  territory  but  in  the  other 
l)rimary  markets,  it  was  decided  to  take 
no  action  regarding  any  price  changes 
at  this  time  and  the  question  of  price 
adjustments  was  referred  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  action  when  war- 
ranted. 


butter  or  butter  fat  in  which  any  sub- 
stance whatever  is  introduced  or  used 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  de- 
odorizing or  removing  therefrom  ran- 
cidity. Second,  any  butter  or  butter  fat 
in  which  there  is  mixed  any  substance 
for("ign  to  butter  as  in  the  act  defined, 
with  intent  or  effect  of  cheapening  in 
cost  the  product.  Third,  any  butter  in 
the  manufacture  or  maniptdation  of 
which  any  process  or  material  is  used 
with  intent  or  effect  of  causing  the  ab- 
normal absorption  of  water,  milk  or 
cream." 


RIDGLEY  LOCAL 


FOR  SALE 
Sow,  with  three  pigs  and  a  gas  tank; 
giving  three  gallons  of  milk  and  a 
er  piano;  a  mare  with   colt  and  an 
lobile.     Can  be  had  on  easy  terms. 


The  apple  crop  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  only  be  17  per  cent,  of 
normal,  while  the  condition  of  potatoes 
on  . Vugust  first  indicated  a  yield  of  more 
than  12,000,000  bushels  less  than  last 
year.  The  hay  crop  of  Pennsylvania  is 
also  below  the  average  for  the  past  ten 
years  while  the  amount  of  oats  harvested 
is  11,(X)0,000  bushels  less  than  the  crop 
of  a  year  ago. 


The  Uidgely,  Md.,  local  held  a  meet- 
ing at  that  place  July  28,  Paul  Holzinger 
presided.  The  situation  in  that  territory 
was  discus.sed  and  an  address  on  the  gen- 
eral milk  market  conditions  was  made 
by  E.  H.  Quackenbush,  field  man  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association. 
W.  C.  Thomas,  county  agent  for  Queen 
Anne  county,  also  made  an  address. 
C(msideral)le  activity  toward  attaining 
a  100  per  cent.  mend)ersliip  is  evident  by 
the   members  of  this  local. 


Milk  For  Health 


in  Philadelphia  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
do  have  "rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes." 

Nutrition  Qasses 

It  is  too  early  to  give  detailed  reports 
of  Camp  Happy,  where  250  weak  and 
undernourished  school  children  were 
given  special  care  during  the  summer, 
but  we  can  report  that  they  gained  about 
2  pounds  per  week  in  weight,  on  a  diet, 
largely  consisting  of  milk,  (i  pound  per 
week  is  the  normal  growth  of  a  school 
child.)  We  will  tell  you  the  story  of 
some  of  the.se  children  next  month.  We 
want  you  to  know  what  your  mlik  has 
done  for  "Frank,"  "May"  and  "Emma," 
as  well  as  many  others. 

Advertisements  in  Newspapers 

During  August  a  series  of  di.splay  ad- 
vertisements were  run  in  the  city  dailies, 
encouraging  the  u.se  of  milk  drinks.  We 
have  had  a  large  number  of  requests  for 
recipe  booklets  as  a  result  of  these  ad- 
vertisements. 

Country  Work 

Mr.  Cohee  has  comlucted  "Better  Milk" 
campaigns  in  Bedford  and  Blair  counties 
during  August,  holding  meetings  at  im- 
portant points  and  showing  lantern  slides 
and  motion  jjictures,  with  addresses  by 

(Continued  on  page  8) 


A  PLEA  TO  THE 
DAIRYMEN  OF  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  MILK  SHED 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  FACTS 
EXPLAINS  MR.  DONA- 
HUE'S  COMMUNICATION 


This  spring  I  took  an  active  part  in 
securing  members  to  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  and  found  farm- 
ers ready,  as  they  never  were  ready  be- 
fore, to  join  the  "right  kind  of  an  or- 
ganisaiton."  The  men  I  appealed  to 
asked  many  distrustful  questions,  and 
wound  up  giving  their  own  opinions. 

Knw   it   was   these   questions   and   ex- 
pressed opinions  that  put  me  to  study- 
ing what  was  wrong  with  the  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Association,   which   was    founded 
by    men    of    the  very    highest   character 
and  best  intentions.     And  1  found  tluit 
it  has  entirely  outgrown  the  highest  hope 
of    its   founders   in    extent    of  growth- - 
outgrown  its  own  laws.    For  its  founders 
tell  me  they  thought  three  counties  would 
be  all  the  growth  needed  for  the  Piii'.a- 
delphia  Milk  Shed. 

In  order  that  this   mushroom   growth 
become   compact    as    well    as    extensive, 
I  suggest  a  more  democratic  organization 
where  every  member  can  vote  for  the  di- 
rector whom  he  knows  to  have  tlie  qual- 
ifications  in   his  own  district.     I   would 
trust   the   people   of   Chester  county    to 
vote   a  proper  director  from  their  own 
district,  but  I  would  not  trust  my  own 
vote  there  because  I  could  not  cast   an 
intelligent  vote  on   a  man   there,  and   I 
have    attended    enough    conventions    to 
know  that  a  man  entirely  unfit  for  the 
position   and   unable  to  carry   his   home 
county  would  stand  a  good  chance  if  he 
is    a   good    "log   roller"   and   convention 
"trader." 

\  speak  of  these  things  not  in  the  spirit 
of    organization    destruction,    but    as    a 
constructive  program  to  accomplish   real 
unity.    Most    milk    meetings   I    have    nl- 
tendrd.  the  distributor  was  rcprescnled; 
hence  this  expressed  dissatisfaction   will 
reveal  no  news  to  him.     With  a  director 
in  each  district  elected  and  retained   by 
the  will  of  the  producers  ninny  seeming 
wrongs    could   be    explained    away,    but 
when  your  director  would   vote  an   un- 
justified   81    cent    drop    in    price — even 
though  they  arrived  at  that  by  relinguish- 
ing  all  rights  they  should  have  retained 
— well,  we  fellows  who  milk  "Old  Spot," 
would  console  ourselves   by  the  coming 
election. 

When  Bedford  county  receives  a  mini- 
mum of  60  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  net 
for  milk — a  trifle  over  1  cent  per  quart, 
it  is  high  time  we  begin  thinking  of 
the  standard  of  living  this  is  bound  tf) 
establish  for  dairymen.  Hence  more 
denmeracy  !  Let  me  hear  who  supports 
this  pleib. 

Signed 

JOE  DONAHUE, 

Bedford,  Pa. 


WALKERGORDON  FARMS 

AT  PLAINSBORO,  N.  J. 
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'WIN  FIRST  ROUND 

AGAINST  BOGUS  MILK 
By  a  vote  of  14  to  4  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  .\griculture  has  favorably  re- 
ported the  Voigt  Bill  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  into  inter-state  commerce  of 
skim  milk  and  vegetable  oil  compounds. 
The  bill  also  prohibits  the  manufacture 
of  these  products  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories  and  insular 
possessions. 

Prior  to  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee, Representative  Voigt,  after  consul- 
tation with  leaders  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  and  others, 
amended  his  bill.  He  changed  it  from 
being  an  amendment  to  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  to  a  simple  prohibitory 
measure.  One  further  change  was  made? 
the  bill  now  prohibits  inter-state  trade 
in  products  that  have  \\w  ,senibl«|uce  of 
milk. 


In  order  that  our  readers  might  be 
fully  informed  and  to  avoid  any  miscon- 
cepti(m  due  to  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Joe  Donahoe,  printed  in  this  issue,  we 
wish  to  state  that  if  the  writer  had  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  organization  or 
comprehended  its  scope  and  working 
methods,  the  letter  would  not  have  been 
:i.i..^       Tr,  fniwn^cc    hnyu^v^r.  the  letter 

has  been  printed  and  the  columns  of  the 
Review   are  open  for  any   discussion  of 
the  matter  that  may  be  presented. 
The    following   facts,   however,   stand 

out: 

If  any  of  the  founders  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  made 
any  statement  that  three  counties  would 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  organization, 
such  statement  was  unauthorized  and 
Incorrect. 

The  association  at  its  organization  in 
1916  had  fifteen  directors,  one  from  each 
county  chosen  by  the  county  representa- 
tives of  producers  in  such  counties  and 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  These 
directors  were  elected  for  varying  terms 
of  one,  two  and  three  years.  No  county 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  ever  had 
more  than  one  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors  at  any  one  time. 

As  the  field  of  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed  expanded  and  the  various  districts 
became  organized,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board  of  directors  was 
increased  by  three  and  again  in  1920 
three  more  directors  were  added,  the 
total  number  of  directors  being  twenty- 
one. 

Such  additional  directors  were  recom- 
mended by  producers  in  the  different 
countlcR,  nominated  and  elected  in  open 
meeting  of  the  membership  in  annual 
.session  assembled. 

This  policy  and  business  procedure  is 
in  exact  line  with  the  charter  of  the  as- 
sociation which  can  not  be  set  aside  or 
altered  except  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  under 
which  the  charter  wa«  obtftined. 

To  change  the  method  of  election  and 
representation  so  that  representatives  to 
the  board  might  be  elected  in  the  counties 
to  be  represented,  would  require  a  re- 
vision of  our  charter,  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  would  make  it  obligator>' 
on  every  one  of  the  16,000  members,  to 
sign  a  new  contract  or  subscription. 

References  to  the  decline  of  81  cents  a 
hundred   in   the   price   of   milk   effective 
last    May,    in    which    the    directors    are 
stated  as  having  "voted  for  such  a  reduc- 
tion," shows  an  entire  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  procedure  in  price  conferences. 
The    directors    nor   the    executive   com- 
mittee voted  for  the  decline  in  price,  on 
the  contrary  they  vigorously  opposed  it. 
.\fter   several    conferences  at   that   tin-c 
between  representatives  of  the  pnxlucers, 
distributors  and  manufacturers,  no  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  and  the  situation 
was  left  to  the  arbitrator  for  settlement. 
The  arbitrator  decided  that   in  order  to 
stabilize  the  market,  becau.se  of  increased 
production  and  decreased  buying  power 
at   home   and   abroad,   such    a  reduction 
was  justified   and  sub.sequent  conditions 
have  proved  that   such  a  course   was  a 

wise  one. 

Referring  to  the  price  of  60  cents  a 
hundred  mentioned  by  Mr.  Donahoe, 
which,  he  says,  was  paid  in  that  terri- 
tory. This  allegation  is  unfair.  A  pro- 
ducer did  net  60  cents  per  hundred,  but 
it  was  a  case  where  be  had  to  ship  his 
milk  by  train  and  then  dray  same  to  the 
receiving  plant,  this  latter  service  cost- 
ing 60  centi  and  his  daily  shipment  av- 
er^geci  j?l??Ut-  *2  pounds.     After  hauling 


There   are  a   number   of   reasons    why 

the    Walker-Gordon    Farms    at    Plains- 

boro,  N.  J.,  the  subject  of  our  front  page 

illustration,    are    of   unusual    interest    to 

the    dairyman    as    well    as    the    average 

person.      It   is   the   largest   plant    of  its 

kind   in   the   world,   making   a  specialty 

of   producing   clean,   natural,    safe    milk 

for  the  feeding  of  babies  and  children. 

It    has    more  cows,   young   stock,   barns 

and  acres  of  corn,  aifaifa,  poialucs  ui.vl 

other  crop.s,   more  employees   and    more 

land  than  any  other  plant.     It  has  been 

in  operation  for  twenty-five  years,  being 

one  of  the   first  of  its  kind   and  it   has 

produced  over  29,000,000  quarts  of  milk, 

which    is    estimated    to    have    fed    over 

160,000  babies. 

It  is  at  this  plant  that  many  of  the 
scientific  methods  of  production,  mak- 
ing such  milk  pos.sible,  have  been  worked 
out  and  applied  in  a  practical  way.  In 
fact,  from  the  standpoint  of  progress 
made  in  the  prodviction  of  a  clean  raw 
milk  for  babies  and  children  this  plant 
has  probably  contributed  as  much  or 
more  than  any  other  In  the  world. 

The  aeroplane  view  is  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  plant  at  Plainsboro,  which  is  the 
largest  of   several   owned   and   operated 
by   the   Walker-Gordon  Company.     An 
impression    as    to    the    extent    Walker- 
Gordon  milk  is  used  may  be  gained  when 
we  learn  that  thirty  cities  .sene  as  dis- 
tributing  centers   in   as    many   different 
districts  and  from  these  centers  of  dis- 
tribution  the  milk   is   shipped    in    iced 
containers   to   any   part   of   the   United 
States,  supplied  for  transcontinetal  trains 
and  for  ocean  voyalies  of  several  weeks 
duration.    There    is    hardly    a    liner    but 
what    carries    Walker-Cord  ui    milk    and 
cream  for  table   use  durinir  its  trip  and 
this   milk  is  always   as  clean,  pun-   and 
wholesome  when  served  as  wlien  it  left 

the  farm. 

It  is  an  impossible  task  t(.  give  a  full 
and  comprehensive  description  of  tins 
plant  in  a  limited  .space  and  just  a  brief 
mention  can  be  made  of  the  most  im- 
portant points. 

There  are  between  550  and  700  cows 
that  are  milking  at  one  time  and  a  total 
of  over   1000  cows  in   the   herd.     Thesv 
are  kept  in  the  best  lighted,  best  ventil- 
ated and  most  modern  barns  that  can  be 
built  at  the  prrsent  time.     The  work  of 
caring    for    and    handling    such    a   large 
number  of  cows   has   been  a   matter  of 
scientific   study  at  this  plant  for  many 
years   and   the   system  in   effect   at   the 
present  time  is  unique  in  that  each  man 
is  assigned  a  special  task  and  one  task 

only.  ,  ,    ,        , 

Floors  in  the  barns  are  scrubbed  and 
washed  twice  daily  and  men  doing  this 
work  do  nothing  else.  The  cows  are 
groomed  with  brushes,  washed  in  two 
different  waters,  dried  with  individual 
sterile  towels,  milked  and  fed  twice 
daily,  and  in  all  this  work  each  man  does 
only  his  particular  task. 

The  milkers  wash  their  hands  and  dry 
them  on  a  sterile  towel  after  milking 
each  cow,  and  in  connection  with  this,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  over  2500  dean 
sterile  towels  are  used  every  day  in  the 
milking  barns.  Milk  from  each  cow  is 
weighed,  taken  to  the  dairy  and  coled 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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and  expressage  came  out  of  bis  return 
for  milk  there  was  of  course  every  little 
left  for  this  individual  shipper. 

The  basic  price  for  47o  milk  at  Bed- 
ford, Pa.,  is  $2.05  per  hundred  pounds, 
while  the  lowest  surplus  price  tliat  has 
been  paid  this  year  was  $1.59  per  hun- 
dred, 


Regis  Chauvenet 

SHERIDAN,  PA. 
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Ebttorlal 

Producers  of  milk  have  been  more  or 
less  accustomed  to  look  for  an  advance 
in  the  price  they  obtained  f«ir  milk  dur- 
ing the  fall  months  of  the  year.  Many 
have  been  anticipating  such  an  advance 
at    this  time. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  claim  that,  from 
production  cost,  the  producer  is  not  en- 
titled to  an  advance  in  the  price  obtained 
for  milk  at  this  time.  Under  the  cus- 
tomary methods  of  production,  costs 
have,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  been 
higher  than  i)rices  received  for  milk. 

Statistics  involving  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  while  meagre  show  that  on 
the  average  (based  on  li  farms  in  nearby 
territory  )  the  cost  of  producing  3.5 
per  cent,  butterfat  milk  approximates 
$8.10  per  100  pounds,  while  the  average 
return  has  been  approximately  a  dollar 
a  hundred  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
base  the  price  obtained  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction alone.  There  is  another  factor 
which  is  no  doubt  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  making  of  the  price  and 
that  is  supply  and  demand. 

While  some  districts  have  been  produc- 
ing an  amount  closely  approximating  con- 
sumption, others  have  produced  a  far 
greater  amount  than  can  be  absorbed. 
The  btiying  power  in  some  of  the  larger 
primary  markets  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  unemployed  labor.  All  these 
factors  have  a  bearing  on  tlie  situation, 
all  must  be  considered  in  the  making 
of  a  price. 

In  view  of  the  supply  and  demand  an 
advance  in  prices  is  practically  out  of  the 
question  at  this  time. 

With  the.se  conditions  confronting  the 
dairyman,  what  move  shotdd  he  make 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  business 
on  a  profitable  or  at  least  on  a  fair  liv- 
ing basis? 

Economics  nmst  be  practiced  at  home. 
Methods  looking  toward  decrease  in  cost 
of  production  must  be  adopted.  It  may 
be  in  feeding  methods  or  it  may  be  in 
labor  saving  machinery  that  lower  costs 
may  be  obtained,  but  one  course  should 
unquestionably  be  persued — and  that  is 
the  elimination  of  the  unprofitable  or 
boarder  cow. 


The  home  consuniption  of  substitute 
dairy  })roducts  such  as  oleomargarine  in 
j)lace  of  butler,  and  cocoanut  oil  sub- 
stitutes in  place  of  evai)orated  and  C(m- 
denscd  milk,  robs  the  dairyman  of  a  vast 
consuni])tion  of  milk  that  shojild  go  into 
straight  butter  and  condensed  luilk  pro- 
ducts. .\re  you  kicking  the  bottom  out 
of  your  own  market  by  the  use  of  these 
products? 

We  must  meet  lower  milk  prices  by 
lower  costs  at  home,  together  with  the 
elimination  of  the  u.se  of  butter  and  milk 
substitutes. 

The  time  to  begin  is  right  now. 


THE  "COCONUT  COW 
(Reprinted  from   the  Phila.  Ledger) 


For  the  dairyman  life  is  just  one  ftght 
after  another.  He  has  been  battling  the 
"oleo"  interests  for  years  in  an  unre- 
lenting warfare  against  imitation  butter. 

Now  he  has  a  new  enemy.  The  "Coco- 
nut Cow"  is  flooding  the  condensed  milk 
market  with  her  product.  The  "vege- 
table oils"  from  the  South  Sejis  are  pour- 
ing into  .American  markets  and  battering 
awa>'  at  another  dairy  defense. 

In  1917  only  79,223,398  pounds  of  coco- 
nut oil  came  in.  The  farmer  paid  little 
attention  to  it.  Two  years  later,  when 
he  found  that  imports  had  increased  to 
321,270,3fi6  jjounds,  he  foimd  a  part  of 
his  milk  market  gone. 

Now  he  is  in  Congress  demanding  that 
the  "Coconut  Cow"  be  barred.  The 
Fordney  Tariff  Bill  i)rovides  a  protective 
tariff  high  enough  that  the  "Cow  of  the 
South  Seas"  must  .send  her  product  el.se- 
where.  Fearful  that  this  will  not  be 
enough,  the  farmer  is  asking  in  another 
u)easure  that  a  tax  like  that  now  on  oleo- 
margarine products  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  "filled  milk"  made  by  "filling"  skim 
milk  with  coconut  oil. 

The  farmer's  first  argument  is  an  ad- 
mission. He  cannot  grow  lard  and  milk 
fats  for  ten  and  three-tenths  cents,  or 
even  less,  per  pound.  He  informs  the 
country  that  it  must  choose  between 
"filled  milk"  and  tree  oils  as  against 
whole  milk  and  animal  fats. 

His  .second  argument  is  that  "filled 
milk"  means  under-nourishment  to  all 
who  use  it;  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
vitamines  necessary  to  growth  and  well- 
being.  In  this  he  has  the  dietitians,  food 
authorities  and  experts  on  his  side. 

The  dairy  farmer  deser\'es  to  win;  but 
he  must  win  in  the  very  face  of  the 
natural  tendency  to  buy  the  cheapest 
food  available.  The  farmer  is  forced  to 
admit  that  "filled  milk"  is  cheaper  than 
condensed  whole  milk.  He  feels  that  it 
will  always  be,  unless  the  tariff  and  tax 
barrier  is  made  high  and  wide. 

His  job  is  to  educate  the  country  to  a 
l>oint  where  it  will  buy,  willingly,  the 
better  and  higher-priced  article.  It  will 
take  something  more  than  the  farmer's 
high-power  Washington  lobby  to  do  this. 


NEW  YORK  PRICES 
The  Dairyman's  League  News  an- 
nounced that  "the  average  price  paid  pro- 
ducers under  the  pooling  plan,  for  grade 
B  milk,  at  the  200  mile  zone,  for  3  per 
cent,  fat  for  July  w<is  approximately 
$1,745  per  hundred." 

The  August  prices  for  Class  I  milk, 
that  is  milk  sold  in  fluid  form,  etc.,  was 
.$2.90  jier  hundred  pounds;  Class  II  for 
all  milk  made  into  cream,  and  the  skim 
milk  made  into  various  dairy  products 
$2.26  per  hundred. 

Cla.ss  III.  For  all  milk  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  sweetened  whole  con- 
densed or  evaporated  whole  milk,  etc., 
the  Class  IV  formula  is  used  as  in  de- 
termining the  price  for  milk  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter,  with  not 


any  profitable  disposition  being  made  of 
the  skim  milk  and  add  thereto  45c  per 
hundred  i)ounds  of  milk. 

Class  IV  A,  IV  B,  IV  C  cover  milk 
going  into  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
American  cheese  and  fancy  cheese,  jirices 
for  which  arc  ba.sed  on  market  quota- 
tions plus  various  differentials  for  mak- 
ing, etc. 

The  same  basis  of  prices  which  ap- 
plied for  August  are  announced  as  being 
in  effect  for  September. 


BALTIMORE  MILK  MARKET 
Owing  to  the  recent  rains  which  have 
increased  the  production  of  milk,  and  the 
cool  weather  which  has  naturally  re- 
duced the  consumption  of  milk  and  ice 
cream,  we  have  as  large  a  surplus  on 
the  Baltimore  market  now  as  we  had 
during  June.  The  sales  have  also  been 
greatly  reduced  by  there  being  so  many 
I^eople  out  of  city  during  August,  and 
many  others  out  of  employment.  Under 

the.se  conditions  it  was  decided  to  main- 
tain the  present  basic  price  of  20  cents 
per  gallon  to  the  farmer  and  12  cents  per 
quart  and  7c  per  i)int  to  the  consumer 
during  September,  with  a  further  decline 
of  4  cents  per  gallon  on  the  surplus 
price,  the  distributors  taking  care  of 
about  1200  gallons  of  implaced  milk. 
This  makes  the  surplus  price  18  cents 
per  gallon   for  4%   milk. 

Our  annual  meeting  which  was  held 
August  27th,  was  the  largest  and  best 
in  the  history  of  the  organiz.ition,  fully 
1600  people  being  present.  .Mr.  .Milo  D. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  gave  an  interest- 
ing and  eloquent  addn-ss  telling  of  the 
pn)blems  of  similar  organizations  and 
urging  united  support  to  the  directors 
of  the  association  so  they  may  solve  the 
many  problems  confronting  them.  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods,  president  of  the  ITniver- 
sity  of  Maryland,  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a  surplus  and  by-product  jilant 
to  take  care  of  the  seasonable  surplus, 
and  Dr.  Clyde  I.,.  King,  in  a  carefully 
prepared  statement,  answered  the  recent 
criticism  of  the  States  Attorney  in  re- 
gard to  the  profiteering  of  the  milk 
dealers.  The  report  of  the  treasurer, 
showing  a  balance  on  hand  of  over 
$40,000. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  at  Carlin's 
Amusement  Park  where  all  thoroughly 
enjoyed    themselves. 

Maryland  State  Dairymen's   Assn. 

D.  G.  HARRY,  President. 


PRICE  REDUCTIONS  IN 

VARIOUS  TERRITORIES 

The  supply  of  milk  api)ears  to  be 
greater  than  the  immediate  consump- 
tive demand  in  a  large  number  of  the 
various  jiroducing  districts.  In  a  num- 
ber of  primary  markets  prices  ])aid  farm- 
ers for  September  have  been  maintained 
at  the  .same  level  as  paid  in  August.  In 
others,  however,  sharp  declines  are  re- 
ported. In  Chicago  the  jirice  j)aid  j)ro- 
ducers  for  3.5  butterfat  milk,  delivered 
at  country  plants  in  Sej)tember  was  re- 
duced from  $2.30  per  hundred  to  $1.50 
per  hundred  for  all  milk.  Reports  froni 
the  west  are  to  the  effect  that  declines 
of  from  one  to  three  cents  per  quart 
have  been  made  to  retail  jjrices  in 
Chicago,  St.  lyouis,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Columbus  and  other  cities,  with  a  corres- 
ponding reduction  in  the  price  paid  to 
producers. 

In  our  neighboring  districts,  New 
York,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
prices  paid  producers  in  August  are 
ContinMe4  until  further  advised. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Are  You   Preparing    to    Attend? 

The  annu.'il  meeting  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Decen»ber  6th  and 
6th,  1921. 

The  sessions  will  V)e  held,  as  they  were 
last  year,  at  the  Adeljihia  Hotel,  13th 
and  Chestnut  Sts.  Full  details  of  which, 
together  with  general  information  as  to 
hotel  accomodations,  etc.,  will  l)e  given 
later. 

It  is  i)lanned  to  make  the  business  of 
the  first  day's  .session,  which  includes  the 
election  of  directors,  for  members  of  the 
association  only.  At  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  on  Monday,  December 
5th  all  nuitters  partaining  to  the  associa- 
tion, its  operation  and  welfare  v/i'l  be 
discussed. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  banquet  will 
be  held,  which  will  be  oj)en  to  members, 
their  ladies  and  their  friends. 

The  second  day's  session  will  include 
addres.ses  and  di.scussions  relative  to  pro- 
ductive method.s,  conditions  in  the  mar- 
kets and  matters  of  local,  stat«'  and  na- 
tional inq)ortance.  Prominent  si)eakers 
will  niake  addresses. 

This  annual  gathering  should  be  a  rec- 
ord breaker  from  a  standpoint  of  at- 
tendance. 

The  various  locals  are  expected  to 
send  an  accredited  delegate.  Railroad 
fares  of  one  delegate  from  each  local, 
having  at  least  25  members  shipjiing 
milk,  will  be  i)aid  by  the  organization 
on  presentation  of  credentials  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  local 
so  n'i)resented. 

If  your  local  has  not  already  selected 
a  delegate  to  represent  you,  sec  to  it  that 
you  do  so  at  the  next  meeting,  so  that 
you  can  have  an  official  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  delegates  represent- 
ing locals,  every  member  of  the  organiz- 
ation has  the  right  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  attend  and  participate.  Of  course  it 
is  scarcely  expected  that  every  one  of 
the  nearly  15,000  members  will  be  able 
to  attend,  but  at  least  .see  to  it,  that 
(me  or  more  rejjre.scntatives  of  each  com- 
munity be  i)re.sent  and  participate  in  the 
business  and  the  affairs  of  your  organiza- 
ti(m. 


MT.  PLEASANT  LOCAL 
The  Mt.  Pleasant,  Delaware,  local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As.socia- 
tion  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Mt. 
Plea.sant,  Delaware,  on  August  24th. 
l'l)wards  of  75  members  and  interested 
dairymen  attended.  An  election  of 
officers  was  held  which  residted  as  fol- 
low.s,  president,  Morris  F.  Eliason,  (who 
was  relected),  secretary  O.  D.  Crossland, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.;  treasurer,  John  Red- 
graves,    Mt.    Pleasant,   Del. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Frederick 
Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  .\ssociation,  .\.  .\.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  Milk  Producers  Review, 
and  Vj.  R.  (^uaekeni)usii,  Inter-State  fieltl 
man. 

The  situation  in  the  Mt.  Pleasants 
territory  was  di.scus.sed  at  length  as  was 
also  the  conditions  governing  the  general 
inilk  market  and  the  outlook  for  the 
future. 


The  outlook  for  potatoes  in  Penn.syl- 
vania  on  the  first  of  the  month  was  not 
good  and  the  entire  eroj)  of  the  State  is 
estimated  at  17,7(»5,0()0  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  29,I.58,0(K)  bushels  last  year 
and  a  ten  year  average  of  24,534,000 
bushels. 


LATEST    MARKET   PRICES 


The  Basic  aud  Surplus  Plan  of  Purchasing 
milk  in  t'le  Philadelphia  territory  again  Be- 
came effective  with  January.  Under  this 
plan  the  average  quantity  of  mil^.^shipped 
Sunng  uctouer,  wovemoer  and  uecemoeir, 
1920,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and 
is  'aid  for  at  the  hasic  price  named.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  wUl  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid  piicked 
creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus  20  per 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to  an- 
other after  Januarv  Ist  are  considered  as 
Having  forfeited  t&oir  basic  standard  and 
when  taken  on  by  other  buyers  are  rated  at 

a  £>0   per  ceui.   uasic  ttiiii   uu  t>«^i    >,»,«.. J- 

basis. 

AUGUST 

r.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
From  these  prices  one  cent  per  4C>  cents 
(or  one  cent  per  100  imunds  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  tonetier  with 
one  cent  per  40  quarts,  contributed  by  ttie 
biiviT  i«  to  be  turned  over  to  tlie  treasurer 
of 'The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur 
pose  of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  co.n^ 
mission  from  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 

Basic  Price   for   all 

Price         Basic  milk  above 

per  Price  the  Basic 

100  lbs.    per  quart     Quanity 


Test 
Per  Cent. 

•.i. 

3.2 
3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 
2.87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
3.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.19 
8.23 
3.27 


5.35 

5.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.35 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.05 

7.15 


4.8 

4.9 

5. 

6.1 

S.'i 

-).;( 

.■>  4 

5.5 

5.0 

5.7 

5.75 

5.8 

5.9 

6. 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 


When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f    o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  6  1 /4  cents  per  quart 

JULY    RECEIVING    STATION    PRICES 

From  this  date  quotations  will  include  a 
deductTon  of  one  cent  per  100  pounds  which 
amount,  together  with  one  cent  per/"" 
Srnds  contributed  by  the  buyer  •«  to  b« 
turned  over  by  each  buyer  to  the  treasurer 
L""he  Inter-St^ate  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  conducting  a  publicity  campaign,  ad- 
?erfis?ng  the  food  value  and  greater  consump- 
Uo'n^of  lair?  products.  The  usual  commission 
trnm  thp  members  of  the  Inter-ftiaie  mn^ 
Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted  and 
Returned  "to  the  Association  »«  h«r«^'^^Cge8 
Less  Freight   and  Receiving   Station  Charges 

Basic 


Milei 

1 

11 

21 

81 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

251 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Quanity 
price  per 
100  Ibt. 

$1.96 

1.94 

1.92 

1.91 

1.89 

1.87 

1.86 

1.85 

1.88 

1.82 

1.81 

1.80 

1.79 

1.77 

1.76 

1.75 

1.74 

1.73 

1.72 

1.71 

1.70 

1.69 

1  .tirt 
1.67 
1.00 
1.05 
1.64 
1.63 
1.02 
1.61 


Price  per  100  lbs. 
surplus  milk  at  all 
receiving  points 

Test  <7/> 

$1 .0". 

1.09 
1.73 
1.77 
1.81 
1.H5 
1.89 
1.93 
1.97 
2.01 
2.05 
2.09 
2.13 
2.17 
2.21 


3. 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3..') 

3.(i 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 


2  29 
2..T3 
2.37 
2.41 
2.45 


RECEIVING   STATION  BASIC    PRICES 

FOR  AUGUST 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 

Deducted 


Mil 


1 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
01 
71 
81 
91 

lu  1 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

101 

171 

181 

191 

211 

•J21 

231 

241 

251 

201 

271 

231 

291 


to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


s 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

00 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

100 

170 

180 

190 

200 

220 

230 

240 

250 

260 

270 

280 

290 

300 


plus 
incl. 


1 1 


ilf/,,  war  tax 
.27 
.285 
.308 

!34 

3.55 

.309 

.38 

.396 

.408 

*  t  a 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.50 

.508 

.52 

.54 

.55 

.558 

.505 

.579 

5.79 

.59 

.60 

.61 


3^^ 
$1.96 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.85 
1.83 
1.82 
1  "1 

i.so 

1.79 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.65 
1.64 
1.63 
1.62 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4    per  cent,   milk  at   all  receiving  points 

Averag* 


First  half 
$3.16 
3.20 
3.14 
3.38 
2.96 
2.71 
2.76 
2.61 
2.78 

2.61 
2.17 
2.42 
2.35 
1.68 
1.49 
1.84 
2.11 


1920 

.lanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.Tune 

July 

August 

September 

1921 

.January 

February 

March 

.April 

May 

June 

July 

.Vugust 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi  monthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New    York    City 


per  mouth 
$3.12 
3.18 
3.19 
3.43 
S.OO 
2.76 
2.76 
2.64 
2.81 

2  53 
2  24 

2.33 
2.23 
1.56 
1  5:< 

1  89 
2.05 


MONTHLY   PRICES   OF    GRADE    B 
MARKET  MILK 


OR 


FOB  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone  at  3  per  cent 
butterfat.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  »dded 
or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
above  or  below  3  per  cent 

Subject  to  Board  of  Health  RefuUtioni 

Receiving 
station  50  mil* 
zone  per  ewt 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.67 
3.61 
3.61 
3.61 
2.68 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921 

January 
February 
M  arch 
April 

May    117 
May    18-31 
June 
July 
August 


F.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
0.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
7.1 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 


2.08 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


Send  for  this  Bock 


Way  ^. 


ilkind 


Just  send  us  a  postal  card  requesting  **A  Better  Way  of 
Milking,"  and  we  will  send  it  immediately,  without  obligation  on 
your  part. 

This  32-page  book  contains  articles  by  professors  of  dairying, 
by  an  eminent  veterinarian,  and  by  prominent  dairymen  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  milking. 

It  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  the 
De  Laval  as  well  as  from  other  milkers,  than  anything  which  has 
ever  been  written. 

The  De    Laval   Separator   Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  East  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


a    basis    of    46 


Freight    rates    deducted    on    -    --  q  „„, 

Quarts  113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts  plus  3  per 

?ent    war  tax.     Four-tenths   of   a   cent  added 

or  deducted  for  each    tenth   of   one  per   cent. 

butterfat  above  or  below  3  per  cent. 

SEPTEMBER   BASIC   PRICES 

r.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 

by  market  conditions 


AUGUST  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 

PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MARKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per  100  pounds 

New  York.    200  mile   zone.    Class   I 


Basic  Price 
per 
100  lbs. 

$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.07 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 
2.87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 

3.03 

3.07 

3.11 

3.15 

3.19 

8.23 

When  the  milk  is  not%e8ted  <»;«  P;;'^«  '_  »•  *• 
Philadelphia  is  6  1/4  cents  per  quart 


Test 
Per  cent. 
3. 
8.1 
8.2 
8.3 
3.4 
8.5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4  5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 


Basic  Price 
cents    per 

quart 
5.35 
5.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.35 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.05 

7.15 


Philadelphia,    50   mile   zone 
Baltimore,   per  gallon  f.  o.  b. 


3.30 
$2.27 


Basic     Surplus 

$0.26     $0.18 


Do  You  Know 
What  You 

Are  Feeding  Your 

Cows? 

Mix  your  own  roughage  and 
home-grown  grains  with 

Lewis  Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Your  cattle  will  thrive  on  it 

Ask  the  farmers  who 
have  been  using  it. 


92 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
29 
30 
31 


AUGUST    BUTTER    PRICES 
score    solid    packed    creamery    butter 


New 
44 
44 
45 
45 
44 
44 
48 
43 
43 
44 
44 
44 
44 
43 
42 
42 
42 
41 
39 
40 
41 
41 
41 
41 
40 
40 


Phila. 
44 


cents   per  pound 
York 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

^fl 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


45 

44 

44 

43 

43 

42 

42 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

43 

43 

42 

42 

41 

40 

40 

41 

41 

41 

41 

40 

40 


1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/H 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Chicago 

42    1/2 

43 

43 

42    3/4 

42    1/2 

42    1/2 

42 

40 

40   1/2 

40   3/4 

40   3/4 

41 

41 

39 

39 

39 

38 

37   1/4 

37 

37  1/2 

38  1/2 
89 

39 
39 
89 


Lewis  Linseed  Cake 


1 
t 


is  compressed  Meal,  which  can  be  broken  up 
as  you   need  it  —  if  you  prefer   it  that  way. 

We'll  be  glad  to  take  you  through  our  plant 
where  these  feeds  are  made.  Write  us  if  you 
are  interested. 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS.  COMPANY 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


CURRENT  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Grade   B   or  Market  Milk 
Paiteurized  and  bottled 
*  Quarts  Pints 

Philadelphia  H  \ 

New  York  **  ^ 

Baltimore  \\  gi^ 

Pittsburgh  *•  ^ 


What  is  the  "Milk  of  Human  Kind- 
ness?" 

Suthin'  thut  is  rich  in  the  butter  fut  of 
consideration  for  others. 


Page  6 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  J92J 


September,  J92J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


Page  7 


A  NEW  BOOK  £or 

Dairymen 


Portland  Cement  As.sociation 


It  will  help  you  boost 
dairy  profits. 

It's  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation on  how  and 
why  to  use  concrete 
for  barns,  icehouses, 
milkhouses,  watering 
troughs,  silos,  water 
storage  tanks,  barn- 
yard pavements  — 
every  necessary  dairy 
farm  building. 

Write  our  nearest 
District  Office  for  your 
free  copy. 

Remember  I 


m 


CONCRETE 

PORTLAND    CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 


r 


The    NU-WAY   Sanitary    Milker 

There  is  a  reason 
for  the  Unparalleled 
Popularity  of  the  NU- 
WAY  MILKER 
throughout  this  ter- 
ritory today.  Each 
day  brings  fresh 
testimony  from  some 
user  of  advantages 
which  were  wholly 
unexpected— in  some 
instances,  more  milk; 
in  others,  far  less 
udder  trouble  than 
formerly;  and  still 
others,  greater  cow 
contentment. 

Let  us  send  our  descriptive 
catalogue,  also  the  names  of 
some  of  the  best  known 
nearby  breeders  of  pure  bred 
cattle  where  the  NU-WAY 

is  making  good  under  unusual  conditions,  such  as  with  heavy  feeding  and  in 

the  production  of  ultra-clean  milk.  , 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  OQMPANY 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


General  distributors  for 


Both  Phane* 


Nu-Way  Sanitary  Milkirs 

in  Pennsylvania,  N«w  Jartay, 
Maryland  and  Dalawara 


THE  REAL  VALUE  OF  MANURE 

Manure  contains  u  large  amount  of 
plant  food  in  the  form  of  nitrogen,  plios- 
phorus  and  potash.  Tins  plant  food  has 
a  definite  money  value  based  on  its  cost 
when  purchased  in  the  form  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Its  value  may  also  be 
determined  by  the  increased  crop  yields 
resulting  from  its  application  to  the 
soil. 

The  following  table  from  statistics 
compiled  by  a  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station,  shows  the  actual  amount  of 
manure  collected  in  stables  from  various 
farm  animals  and  the  value  of  the  plant 
food  in  manure. 

You  can  figure  out  the  value  of  the 
manure  in  your  own  stables,  using  this 
table  as  a  basis. 


Horse 
Dairy  cow 
Other  cattle 
Sheep 
Hog 


Tons  ill 
I  Year 

5.2 

8.5 
4.0 
0.4 
0.6 


Value 
per  Tun 

$6.09 

4.56 

5.47 

9.66 

6.19 


Value  for 
1  Year 

$31.67 

38.76 

21.88 

3.86 

3.71 

Results  from  several  other  experiment 
stations  accord  with  these  figures  and 
substantiate  the  fact  that  mixed  manure 
is  worth  at  least  $5.00  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  the  plant  food,  manure 
furnishes  soil  organic  matter  which  gives 
it  extra  value.  Organic  matter  makes 
plant  food  already  in  the  soil  more 
available,  supplies  food  for  beneficial  soil 
bacteria,  prevents  washing  and  blowing 
and  increases  the  water  holding  capacity 
of  the  soil.  In  other  words,  organic 
matter  means  bigger  crops. 

ONE-HALF  OF  THE  VALUE  OF 
THE  MANURE  IS  IN  THE  LIQUID. 

The  following  table  taken  from  the 
same  source  as  the  precceding  table 
shows  the  comparative  value  of  the 
solids  and  liquids  in  one  ton  of  cow 
manure. 

PhMphoric 
NitroKen     Acid     Potash    Total 

4  2.1       1658 


Solid 


Lbs. 


Value 


\   fi.o 


r .     .  J  Lbs.     (     6 
L^^"^^  Value  1  Jl.< 


.06  $0.24    $0.42     $1.74 

6         0  6.0        442 

,62  $1.20    $2.82 

Total  value  $4.56 

This  table  indicates  that  the  liquid 
contains  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  cow  manure.  Similar  experiments 
conducted  by  other  stations  demonstra- 
ted clearly  that  in  mixed  manure  the 
liquids  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to  the 
solids.  Consequently  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  save  the  liquid 
portion. 

As  usually  handled,  loss  of  fertilizing 
elenjents  in  barn  yard  manure  is  very 
heavy.  Tests  conducted  by  some  experi- 
ment stations  indicate  that  the  loss  may 
be  greater  than  one  third. 

At  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  five  piles  of  manure 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  82  days  lost 
61  per  cent  of  their  nitrogen  content. 
51  per  cent,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
61  per  cent  of  the  potash,  or  more  than 
one  half  of  its  fertiliting  value. 

At  the  Cornell,  New  York  station, 
horse  manure  exposed  from  April  to 
September  lost  62  per  cent  of  its  value. 
At  the  Maryland  station,  80  tons  of 
manure  lost,  in  one  year,  66  2-3  per  cent, 
of  its  value. 

Cause  of  Losses 

Loss  of  fertlliiing  elements  in  manure 
result  from  (1)  failure  to  save  liquid 
content;  (2)  fermentation  (fire  fanging); 
(8)  leachinf— washing  out  of  the  soluble 
plant  food. 

Leaky   or  absorbent    bam    floors    and 

unpaved   feed   lots   for  barnyards   allow 

a  greater  portion  of  the  liquids  to  escape 

immediately.       Pound     for     pound     the 

(Oontinued  on  page  9) 


,a,.ead  of  y^h»e«. 
Disinfecta"' 


'■•■"      ..   C.l.   !•" 


You  Need  It 

Carbola  takes  the  place  of  both 
whitewash  and  disinfectants,  costs 
less  and  gives  better  results  with  less 
labor.  It  is  a  white  paint  and  power- 
ful disinfectant  in  powder  form.  It 
paints  and  disinfects  in  one  operation. 

Just  mix  it  with  wator  and  it's  ready  to 
use.  No  waiting  or  straining.  Apply  with 
brush  or  spray  pump.  It  will  not  clog  the 
sprayer.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet. 
Used  and  endorsed  by  thousands  of  farms, 
large  and  small.  The  dry  powder  makes 
an  excellent  louse  powder. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  dealer 
has  Carbola,  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order  di- 
rect. Satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

10  lbs.     (lOsaU.)       $1.25  &  pottage 

201b«.    (20  X all.)       $2.50  delivered 

50  lbs.    (50  gall.)       $5.00  delivered 

200  Ibc  (200  gals.)    $18.U0  delivered 

Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States. 

CARBOLA   CHEMICAL   CO..    Inc. 

Dept.   W  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Paint*      \ 

mnd  1 

Diiinftctt  ^ 


Help  the 
Campaign  (or 
Clean  Milk ! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  for  your 
own  protection  and  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  of  yours  to  the  milk 
consuming  public.  One  of  the 
best  helps  to  this  end  is  our 

Hbeal 

Ventilated  Covers 


The  IDEAL  Cover  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  by  the  largest 
producers  and  its  use  is  being 
suggested  generally  by  the  large 
milk  buyers. 

At  Your  Dealer  or 

BARNEH  &  VOIGT 

MANUFACTURERS 


100  So.  4th  St. 


Philadelphia 
y 


Milk  For  Health 


MILO  D.  CAMPBELL,  FOR  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION 

(Continued    from    paije    1) 
tional  FarnuTS  I'nion;  CMiicajfo  National 
Board    of    Farm     Organizations;    T.    C". 
Atkeson,    The    National    (IranKf;    Clias. 
W.    Holnian,    acting    secretary    National 
Milk     Producers'     Federation;    CMias.     A. 
Lyman,     secretary     National     Board     of 
Farm  (Organizations;  F.  F.  Willits,  i)resi- 
dent    Inter-State    Milk    Producers    .\ss  >- 
ciation;    VV.  J.  JSpillnian,  associate  editor 
The   Farm    Journal;    Robert    Balderston, 
secretary  Inter-State  Milk  I^roducers  As- 
sociation;   K.    E.    Reynolds,   reji resent  inji 
the  Ohio   Farmer;    Knox    Boude,   Legis- 
lature   Representative   American  Poultry 
Association.     The  following  have  author- 
ized  by   letter  or  telegram   adding  their 
signature  to  letter  endorsing  Mr.  Camp- 
bell for  the  vacancy  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission: 

J.  R.  Howard,  for  executive  committee 
of  the   American   Farm   Bureau   Federa- 
tion,   Chicago,    111.;    Harry    Hartke,    for 
the  Queen  City  Milk  Producers  .Associa- 
tion,   Covingt(m,    Ky.;    H.    VV.    Ingersoll, 
president   Oiiio   Co-operative    .Milk  Cum- 
pany,    Elyria,    O.;     R.    I).    Cooper    and 
John    D.     Miller,     for     the     Dairymen's 
League,    Utica,    N.    Y.;    Grant    Slocum, 
president    National    Gleaner    Federation, 
Detroit,    Mich.;    J.    H.    Kind)el,    Legisla- 
tive Agent   Farmers'   National  Congress, 
Port    Deposit,     Md.;     J.     Wood     Yager, 
president    Kentucky    and    Indiana    Dajry 
Products      Comi)any,      LaGrange,      Ky.; 
George    Brown,   secretary    Nati mal    .Miik 
Producers     Federation,     Sycamore,    III.; 
Richard   Pattee,  managing  director  New 
Kngland      Milk     Producers      Association, 
Boston,  Mass.;  G.  R.  Rice,  secretary  and 
treasurer  and  general  manager,   Milwau- 
kee    Milk     Producers    AsscK-iation,     Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;   H  C.   Rockwell,  secretary 
Milk   Producers    .Association   of  Chicago, 
Chicago,    III.;     D.     G.     Harry,    president 
Maryland  State  Dairyman's  Association, 
Baltimore,    Md.;    A.   H.  Jenkins,  editor- 
in-chief  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
D.  A.  Wallace,  editor  Farmer  and  F'arm- 
er's  Wife,  St.  Paul,  .Miim. 

In  addition  letters  are  attached  to  the 
President  from  Hon.  A.  J.  N'olstead,  of 
Minnesota. 

.Accompanying  the  delegation  were 
Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  Gooding,  of 
Idaho,  and  .Mr.  Adams,  secretary  of 
Senator  Standficld,  of  Oregon  and  Rep- 
resentative Sidney  Anderson,  of  Min- 
nesota, .McLaughlin  and  Smith,  of  Mich. 
.Additional  endorsements  of  .Mr.  Camj)- 
bell  have  been  sent  to  the  White  House 
by  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  and  Rep- 
resentative Andrew  J.  Volstead,  of  Min- 
nesota. 


GOOD  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  FOR 
CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS   ' 

Lack  t)f  proper  financial  systems  has 
been  the  cause  of  failures  in  many  co- 
operative asscoiations,  say  si)ecialists  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets,  I'nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  feel  that 
now  is  an  opportune  time  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  good  business  practice 
among  farmers. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  much  in- 
formation on  systems  of  accounts  and 
business  practice  for  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, and  either  directly  or  through 
extension  workers  it  is  prepared  to  give 
assistance  in  installing  good  accounting 
systems  for  co-operative  grain  companies, 
cotton  warehouses,  country  creameries, 
fruit  shipping  associations,  egg  circles, 
co-operative  cheese  manufacturing  and 
marketing  associations,  and  co-operative 
grain  elevators. 

Short  courses  of  study  in  market  ac- 


Concrete  for  Preservation 

ATLAS  Cement  is  the  ideal  farm  building  material— not  alone  for  preservation  of  the  build- 
ings against  fire,  weather  and  decay  but  ^fgH^  ^^o  preservation  of  their  contents. 
Use  the  coupon  below  and  get  our  r^^  book,    "Concrete 


Right  Now 


A  little  forethought  will  enable 
you  to  feed  your  cattle  silage 
in  later  months.  You  can 
make  sure  of  it  now  by  build- 
ing a  concrete  silo  in  which 
green  feed  can  be  kept  and 
fed  to  cattle  throughout  the 
non-producing  months. 


'■r  PORTLAND  ^^ 

ATLAS 

V  CEMENT  j 


Farm' 


Next  Spring 

Save  money  on  artificial  fer- 
tilizers by  building  a  con- 
crete manure  pit  from  which 
the  richest  manure  value — 
the  liquid — cannot  escape. 
Easily  constructed  by  your 
farm  help  with  a  few  bags 
of  ATLAS,  broken  stone  or 
pebbles,  and  sand,  most  of 
which  may  be  found  right 
on  your  own  property. 


ATLAS  \ 


•Tfie  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured" 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

NEW  YORK       Boston       Philadelphia       Birmingham       Dayton       Des  Moines      St.  Louis       CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

("Address  the  Atlas  Office  nearest  you)  ^ 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete  On  The  Farm"  and    Con- 
crete On  The  Farm  in  Cold  AVeather"  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Namm   . . 
Addr«»a 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 


Dr.  L««  H.  P.  Mariwrd.  Milk  Expert 

Dr.  H.8.  JohnaoB.  BaeterioloKiat 

Branches  at  Waahinrton.  D.C.  PittaburBh.  Pa. 


H.  C.  Campbell,  B.S..  M.dI..  Ph.G..  Chemiat 
Ralph  t'ort.  Assistant 


Baltimare.  Md. 


St.  Lonia.  Mo. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  per  Gallon      Express  Prepaid 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disinfec- 
fectant— Phenol  cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 
Milker  Down 

Send   order  today   for  the  RIGHT 
Dairy  Sterilizer  at  the  RIGHT  Price 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.J. 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


counting  have  been  prepared  and  are 
used  in  a  number  of  colleges  throughout 
the  country,  and  are  also  given  at  field 
points  where  nujrketing  associations  are 
numerous.    Systems  of  accounts  are  fur- 


nished upon  request,  and  advice  and  as- 
sistance relative  to  their  installation  is 
given  through  correspondence  and  by 
means  of  bulletins  especially  prepared  for 
this  purjjose. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Scriire  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  St  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reoilino  Bone  fefiiiizef  Co..  ReoiiiriQ.  Po. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


September,  J 921 


September,  J92t 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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WetUm  Electric  Power 
and  Light  give*  you  all 
the  electric  lighta  you 
want  —  running  water  in 
the  house  and  bam  — 
plenty  of  electric  power 
to  do  your  barnworh  and 
houeeworh,  too. 


12  months  to  ps^r 

—and  at  reduced  prices 


No  need  to  wait  any  longer.  Equip  your  farm 
with  electricity  right  away.  A  small  payment 
down  starts  the  dependable  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  Outfit  working  and  saving  for  you. 

For  some  idea  of  what  Western  Electric  Power 
and  Light  can  do,  study  the  pictures  in  the  squares 
above.  This  powerful  outfit  is  certainly  a  helper 
you  can  count  on  night  and  day  to  handle  some  of 
your  heaviest  barnwork,  and  housework  too. 

And  remember  that  when  you  buy  Western 
Electric  Power  and  Light  you  are  investing  in  a 
time  saver  and  labor  saver  that  in  many  cases  pays 
for  itself  in  a  year. 


Dealere:  Some  good  territory  still 
open  for  li<venjuire   repreientatinjes 


I 


\ 


\ 


I   Mad        \ 
I    thie  cou-      \ 
,   pon    for        \ 

I      hooUetPni      \ 
I     to  Weturn  Elec.     ^ 

trie  Co.,  110  WiUiam 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I 


\ 


\ 


Name ^^ 

'   Addreu ^y^ 


Western  Etectric 

^  Light 


Makes  the  battery  last  longer 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  NOTES 


(("oiitimied    from    pajje   2) 
Mr.   Colur,   Miss   HIiss,  of  State  College 
and  a  rei)r(sentative  of  the  dairy  depart- 
iiu'iit  of  that  institution.  He  lias  also  had 
eiiarjre  of  our  exliil)it  at  Chester  County 
Fair  mentioned  below. 
Fairs 
Our  tent  at  Chester  County  Fair  was 
tiie     headquarters     for     all      Assoeiation 
luenihers     attending.      Our    exhibit     in- 

t        <•  II         I    _  !..„«.,....>  r<i:>i.>i< 

eiUinil^  |iii«in»f;nn»iir>,         icnivt-t".         ..»•..».., 

nieelumieally   shown,  and   the  "Meehani- 

eal  Cow,"  were  a  souree  of  great  interest. 

Then,  too,  there  was  an  original  "Kew- 

l)ie"  doll  arrangement  that  the  ladies  ex- 

elaimed  over.     It  illustrates  a  simple  little 

story    about    milk.      The    first    week   in 

September    exhibits    at    Delaware    State 

Fair,    at    Wilmington,    and    Philadelphia 

Fair  at  Byberry  were  made. 

Pageant 

The  Health  Pageant  was  put  on  in  the 

oval  at  the  West  Chester  Fair;  over  350 

l)ersons  took  part.  The  pageant  was  put 

on    in    six    episodes,    representing    "A 

Picnic  Scene,"  "To  the  Barn,"  "From  the 

American   Homes,"   and  a   final   "Picnic 

Scene." 

This  spectacular  advertising  feature 
in  the  value  of  milk  in  the  diet,  as  a  vital 
and  necessary  food  was  received  with 
great  interest  and  was  successful  from 
every  point  of  view. 

Personal  Mention 

Dr.  Lyons  is  having  a  long  vacation, 
being  given  leave  of  absence  to  attend 
National  W.  C.  T.  U.  conference  in  San 
Francisco  as  a  delegate. 

Miss  Louise  Fitzgerald  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul,  and 
Miss  Angeline  Keenan  comes  in  her  place 
as  representative  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  She  starts  work  in  Johnstown 
and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


CONDUCT  MILK  CAMPAIGNS 

IN  MANY  COMMUNITIES 

Selling  the  milk  habit  to  folks  is  the 
way  some  people  refer  to  the  education- 
al milk  campaigns  which  are  being  held 
under  the  supervision  of  dairy  special- 
ists of  tiie  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  campaigns  are  co- 
operative enterprises,  the  department 
specialists  joining  with  the  State  Ex- 
tension forces  and  local  officials  and 
leaders  in  showing  the  value  of  milk  as 
a  health  food.  Thus  far  17  states  have 
co-operatted  in  conducting  campaigns  in 
40  cities  and  more  than  100  rural  com- 
munities. 

Before  a  milk-consumption  campaign 
is  held  in  a  community  a  preliminary 
survey  is  conducted  to  make  sure  that 
the  milk  supply  is  clean  and  wholesome, 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  to  take 
care  of  any  increased  consumption  re- 
sulting from  the  campaign,  and  that  the 
local  authorities  are  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate  in   the   movement. 


BLUE  ROCK  FARM  SECURES 

HIGH  GRADE  BULL 

Another  good  sire  of  aristocratic  breed- 
ing has  been  added  to  Chester  county's 
famous  line  of  sires.  Frank  A.  Keen, 
Blue  Rock  Farm,  West  Chester,  haa 
secured  a  1200  lb.  bull  from  John  A. 
Bell,  Corapolis,  Pa. 

This  is  a  son  of  Polly  Douglas  Fayne 
that   sold   for   $4700   in    the   Brentwood 


sale.  He  is  King  Valdessa  Pontiiac 
Tritomia,  a  yearling  sired  by  King 
Valdessa  Pontiac,  His  dam  has  32.47 
lbs.  butter  from  682  lbs.  milk  in  7  days 
as  a  junior  four-year-old,  and  is  now 
finishing  her  year  with  approximately 
1200  lbs  of  butter  and  24,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
He  is  a  grandson  of  Mabel  Segis  Korn- 
dyke  and  his  dam  is  from  a  sister  to  the 
dam  of  Aurora  Fobes  De  Kol  8d,  with 


over  1100  lbs  in  a  year.  He  is  a  strik- 
ing individual  from  one  of  the  greatest 
young  heifers  of  her  age,  and  the  com- 
bination back  of  him  is  ideal  to  place  at 
the  head  of  some  growing  herd. 

The  sire  is  that  richly  bred  young 
sire.  King  Valdessa  Pontiac,  whose  offer- 
ings show  wonderful  quality.  He  is  by 
the  noted  young  sire,  King  Valdessa, 
who  is  from  the  first  40  lb.  cow,  Valdessa 


Scott  2d,  by  the  $15,000  son  of  the  first 
44  lb.  cow,  K.  P.  Pontiac  Lass,  who  held 
world's  butter  records  in  every  division 
from  1  to  100  days  inclusive. 

The  sire's  dam  is  the  first  40  lb.  4- 
year-  old  Mabel  Segis  Korndyke,  who 
also  held  the  world's  30  day  butter  record 
at  the  same  time.  She  is  from  a  daughter 
of  the  noted  'century"  sire.  Lord  Nether- 
land  De  Kol  by  the  great  King  Segis  De 
Kol  Korndyke,  a  full  brother  to  the 
famous  King  Segis  Pontiac. 

The  Holstein  breeds  of  Chester  county 
met  at  Mr.  Keen's  home  the  evening  that 
the  bull  arrived  and  inspected  him  and 
congratulated  Mr.  Keen  on  bringing 
son.e  more  good  blood  into  Chester 
county. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 

As  has  been  previously  stated  this 
fTfeat  daify  classic,  The  National  Dairy 
Show,  will  be  held  at  the  Minneapolis 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Minneapolls-St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  October  8th  to  16th, 
1921. 

While  it  is  probably  a  long  trip  for 
most  eastern  dairymen,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  visit  to  the  show  this 
year  will  more  than  repay  for  the  time 
and  expense. 

Many  hundreds  of  dairy  animals,  com- 
prising all  the  breeds,  will  be  in  the 
show.  These  will  represent  the  leaders 
in  their  class. 

The  advancement  of  the  dairy  world 
in  method  and  equipment  will  be  dem- 
onstrated in  the  exhibits.  Working  ex- 
hibits of  creamery,  condensary,  cheese 
and  ice  cream  making,  and  milk  plant 
equipment  will  be  shown.  Demonstra- 
tions of  separators,  milking  machines, 
barn  equipment  and  every  other  device 
entering  into  the  dairying  practice  will 
be  shown. 

In  fact  the  visitor  will  be  able  to  see 
every  phase  of  the  modern  dairying  in- 
dustry from  production  to  distribution 
of  the  various  dairy  products  at  this 
great  show. 

In  addition  to  the  show  features,  seven- 
teen big  conventions  allied  to  the  dairy 
industry   will   be  held   in   St.    Paul   and 
Minneapolis    during    the    period    of   the 
show.    These  include  the 
National  Dairy   Association 
National   Dairy  Council 
National  Creamery  Butter  Makers  Assn. 
International  Milk  Dealers  Assn. 
National  Assn.  of  Ice  Cream  Mfgs. 
National     Conference     of     Co-operative 

Creamerymen 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
Holstein  Fresian  Assn.  of  America 
Aryshire  Breeders  Association 
Allied  States  Creamery   Association 
Wisconsin  State  Cheese  Association 
Wisconsin   Dairy   Protective   Association 
Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Assn. 
Minnesota  Creamery  Butter  Mfgs.  Assn. 
Many  other  local  associations  and  the 
trade  organizations  will  embrace  the  op- 
l)(>rtunity    to    hold    important    meetings 
diiring  the  show. 

In  fact  there  will  be  something  doing 
every  minute  and  the  live,  aggresive 
dairyman  should  embrace  the  opportun- 
ity offered  to  get  informed  as  to  the  last 
word  in  dairying  as  will  be  presented  at 
this  year's  National  Dairy  Show. 


The  Real  Value  of  Manure 


(Continued   from   page    6) 
liquid   content  is    worth    more   than  the 
solids    and    the    greatest    single    item    of 
loss  in  the  manure  is  from  the  loss  of 
the  liquid  content. 

In  the  process  of  decay,  plant  food  in 
manure  is  changed  into  gaseous  or 
soluble  matter.  Fermentation  or  rotting 
goes  on  most  rapidly  in  loosely  piled 
manure.  Nitrogen  escapes  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  the  plant  foods,  phos- 
l)Iiorus  and  potash  are  made  soluble.  The 
soluble  plant  foods  are  then  lost  or 
leached  out  by  the  rain.  The  greater  the 
rainfall  the  greater  the  loss. 

These  losses  can  easily  be  prevented. 
Concrete  floors  and  gutters  in  the  stable, 
paved  barnyards  and  a  concrete  manure 
pit  make  a  combination  that  will  prevent 
loss  by  leaching  and  control  fermentation. 
Concerte  work  of  the  character  nec- 
essary is  within  the  province  of  every 
dairy  farmer  and  details  of  construction 
may  be  had  from  any  a^riculturaJ  ex- 
periment station. 


1922  De  Laval  Price  Reductions 
Effective  September  1,  1921 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  milk  and  butter-fat,  which 
Dromises  to  be  exceptionally  profitable  during  the  fail  and 
Winter  months,  The  De  Laval  Company  will  give  ail  buyers 
of  its  milkers  and  separators  the  benefit  of  1922  reduced  prices 
from  September  1,  1921. 

Allowing  for  increased  capacity  and  other  improvements 
made  meanwhile,  De  Laval  cream  separator  prices  are  reduced 
practically  to  the  pre-war  level,  notwithstanding  labor  and 
material  costs  are  still  50%  higher. 

The  De  Laval  separator  is  better  than  ever.  It  skims 
closer,  turns  easier,  and  lasts  longer.  In  pounds  of  butter-tat 
it  costs  less  than  ever  before.  Enough  butter- tat  is  being 
wasted  yearly  by  ineflficient  skimming  devices  to  pay  tor  the 
entire  output  of  the  De  Laval  tactory.  You  may  be  paying 
for  a  De  Laval  separator  but  not  getting  it,  by  continuing  to 
use  a  '* cream  robber." 

The  De  Laval  milker  is  as  superior  to  other  milkers  as  the 
De  Laval  separator  to  other  separators.  It  soon  pays  for  itselt 
by  increasing  production  and  saving  time. 

With  the  continued  relatively  high  prices  for  dairy  products, 
abundant  and  cheap  supplies  of  feed,  the  market  value  ot  crops 
may  be  doubled  by  feeding  them  to  good  dairy  cows. 

The  surest  way  to  a  continuing  cash  income  and  certain 
profits  is  through  the  dairy  cow  and  the  use  of  De  Laval 
milkers  and  separators. 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  give  complete 
details.     See  him  or  write  us.     Easy  terms. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 
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NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  E.  Madison  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


WALKER-GORDON  FARMS 

AT  PLAINSBORO,  N.  J. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
to  38  degrees  F.  within  a  few  minutes 
from  the  time  it  is  draw  from  the  cow 
and  is  bottled  immediately,  packed  in 
iced  containers  and  sliippcd  to  the  con- 
sumer. Everything  tlie  milk  comes  in 
contact  with  from  the  time  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cow  until  it  is  delivered  to  the 
consumer  is   sterilized  under  live   steam 

pressure. 

The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the 
health  of  tlie  cows  and  of  the  employees 
handling  the  milk  or  engaged  in  its  pro- 
duction. A  resident  veterinarian  de- 
votes his  entire  tinie  to  the  health  of 
the  cows  and  employees  are  examined 
by  a  physician  who  spends  several  hours 
at  the  plant  daily. 

There  are  2300  acres  of  land  in  the  farm, 

consisting  of  over  1000  acres  of  pasture 

and    woodland,   350   of   corn   silage,    175 

husking  corn,  350  alfalfa  hay,  125  mixed 

hay,  110  potatoes  and  125  of  grains.    The 

corn  silage  is  raised  on  farm  land  near 

tiie  plant  with  the  exception  of  a  small 

amount  on  each   of  the  outlying  farms 

where  one  or  two  silos  are  filled  to  feed 

young     stock     kept     there    during     the 

winter.     The  alfalfa  and   mixed  hay   is 

all  fed  to  cows  and  horses  on  the  farm 

and    considerable    of    the    grain    fed    to 

cows   is  furnished  from   field  corn   that 

has  been  raised  on  the  place. 


AUGUST  MILK  MARKET 

(Continued  from  page   1) 
fluctuated  a  few  cents,  touching  39i  cents, 
the   low  for  the   month,   but   making  a 
recovery  to  40i  cents  at  the  close. 

The  high   range  of   butter  prices,  the 
average  for  the  month  being  42.7  cents, 
makes  a  price  of  $2.05  for  August  sur- 
plus milk,  as  compared  to  $2.28  per  hun- 
dred pounds   for  4^0   basic  milk,  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  50  mile  zone. 
The  Outlook  For  September 
General  conditions  in  the  milk  market 
in  this  territory  are  not  the  most  prom- 
ising.    Some  decline  in  production  may 
be  looked  for,  particularly  if  the  hot,  dry 
weather  with  which  the  month  opened, 
continues  for  any  length  of  time.     Some 
increase  in  consumption  is  to  be  expected 
with  the  return  to  the  cities  of  the  sum- 
mer    vacationists.       Whether    this     will 
absorb  the  heavy  August  surplus  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen.     One  of  the  uncertain 
factors    in    the    situation    is    the    lower 
prices  paid  for  milk   in  other  and  even 
distant  territories  and  the  danger  of  de- 
structive competition   from   such  points. 
As  wc  have  previously  noted,  Canadian 
cream  is  and  has  been  coming  into  this 
market  in   competition   with   home  pro- 
duced cream. 

Prices  remain  unchanged  from  the  Au- 
gust basis  until  further  advised.  Sep- 
tember surplus  will  be  figured  on  the 
straight  basic  and  surj^lus  basis,  no  dif- 
ferentials applying  in  September. 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  i»  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  goine  back  be- 
cause of  acid  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized   Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  i» 
99%  pure.  Taken  from  the  largest 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.  Quantity  production  en- 
ables us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 

WITH  LIMESTONE 

Do  It  The  Michiflan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOnSHALL 

General  Eastern 
Anient 


1501  Arch  St. 


Norriatown,  Pa. 


Milk  For  Health 


:  .-■— '^=~ra. 
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Penshurst    Ayrshires 

Economical  Producers 


I 


Bloomek's  Qlieen,  39il9 

A  R  Jr.-2  12426  lbs.  milk;  3-yr.-old  13459  lbs.  milk;  4-yr.-old 

21820  lbs.  milk,  856  lbs.  fat 
100  A.  R.  Records  made  at  Penshurst  averaged  13454  lbs.  milk 

The  herd  is  FULLY  ACCREDITED  TUBERCULOSIS 
FREE  for  3rd  conseiutive  year. 

Many   cows   weigh  over  1400  lbs.  and  are  noted  for 

quaiitv  and  beauty.  j         ,- ,.. 

Hh)omer's  Queen  and  our  record  cows  produce  5  lbs. 
milk  for  one  pound  of  grain  feed.  . 

In  these  times  of  low  milk  prices,  the  most  economical 
production  should  be  the  aim  of  the  milk  producer. 
The   Ayrshire  cow  is  the  most  economical  producer  of  the 
highest  grade  of  4  '  market  milk. 

Inspection  of  cattle  and  records  invited.    215  head  to 

select  from.  ,  .        x 

The  cows  and  facts  will   prove  our  claim  of  superior 

and  economical  production. 

Our  Prices  Very  Reasonable 
Write  for  Pictures,  Pedigrees  and  Particulars 

PENSHURST  FARM,  NARBERTH,  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


--HICE 


nc« 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Faint  Pointer." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA  Tx^v^  SILOS 

With  Bivtlk-d  Doors— Keeps  Ensilage 
Perfect— Easily  Operated. 

THE     OLD      RELIABLE 

CENTURY  S^rj.^;  SILOS 

Greatest  Improvement  of  the  2nth 
Century— Evtrlasting. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  month  22  herds  including  290  cattle  were  on  test  in  the  Southern 

York  County  Cow  Testing  Association.     Of  this  number  ten  produced  over  40  lbs. 

of  fat,  and  twelve  over  1000  lbs.  of  milk,  while  three  produced  over  50  lbs.  of  fat, 

and  four  over  1200  lbs  of  milk.     One  unprofitable  cow  was  sold  durmg  the  month. 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  butter  fat  are  as  follows : 


OPENING    ROOFS  for  Full  Silos 

ENSILAGE  TRUCKS  WOOD  TANKS 

WRITE  NOW  f»r  New    Catahtut  and  Spteijl  Pricn 

E.  F.  SCHLICHTER    COMPANY 

10  S.  18th  Street,  (Room  104) 
Factory.  Norristown.  Pa,      PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 
The  National  Milk  Producers'  Federa- 
tiort  will  keep  open  house  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  in  St.  Paul,  October 
8-15.  Arranjr.nient.s  have  been  made  for 
headquarters  on  the  grounds.  In  tliis 
headquarters  will  hv  an  exhibit  showing 
the  progress  of  «»rgani7,ation  in  market- 
ing. This  exhibit  will  also  show  some 
of  the  products  being  maniifHctured  by 
member  associations. 


Owner 
H.  G.  Ball 
Dale   Kilgore 
Stewart  Bros. 

J  no.  Bay 

J.  M.  Galbreath 

,Jno.  Bay 

H.  G.  Hall 

R.  J.  Mate 

Jno.  Bay 


Name  of  Cow 

30377 

Rose 

No.  16 

No.  7 

Flora 

Irene 

B.   &   W.  Burkins 

244957 

Daisy 

Allison 


Average   of  10  highest 


I,bs. 

% 

I.bs. 

Creed 

Age 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfa 

Guer. 

6 

1082 

6.2 

67.1 

G.  Hoi. 

6 

1730 

3.3 

57.1 

G.  Hoi. 

5 

1386 

3.8 

52.7 

G.  Hoi. 

3 

1318 

3.6 

47.4 

G.  Guer. 

5 

707 

6.6 

46.7 

G.  Guer. 

8 

856 

5.3 

45.4 

Mixed 

5 

1020 

4.4 

44.9 

G.  Guer. 

1085 

3.8 

41.2 

G.  Guer. 

7 

1048 

3.9 

40.9 

G.  Guer. 

10 

639 
1087 

6.3 
4.45 

40.3 
48.37 

WESTFIELD  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
C  M.  Jordan,   Tester 
The  July  records  of  the  Westfield  Cow  Testing  association  show  the 
ten  cows  as  being  the  high  producers  for  the  month. 


following 


Owner 
Alford  Bros. 
McMillen  &  Son 
Alford  Bros. 
Alford  Bros. 
N.  E.  Sanson 
Alford  Bros. 
Alford  Bros. 
Alford   Bros. 
Alford  Bros. 
J.  H.  Johnson 


Name  of  Cow  Breed 

Mollie  Hoi. 

Maplecroft  Hoi. 

Colantha  R.   Hoi. 

Pauline  Hoi 

Duchess  Jersey 

Daisy  Hoi. 

Zeppy  Hoi. 

I.ady  Thompson  Jersey 

Coxy  Hoi- 

Segis  Hoi. 


Age 

Milk 

Lbs.  Fat 

3 

1860 

65.1 

7 

16.36 

63.8 

3 

1738 

64.8 

12 

1854 

56.6 

10 

827 

50.4 

7 

1405 

49.2 

4 

1521 

48.6 

8 

1209 

48.2 

8 

1461 

43.8 

3 

1495 

43.2 

YORK  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOQATION 
During  the  month  26  herds  including  241  cows  were  on  test  in  the  York  Valley 
Cow  Testing  Association.  Of  this  number  24  produced  over  forty  pounds  of  fat 
and  forty-three  over  1000  pounds  of  milk,  while  seven  prodiiced  over  fifty  pounds 
of  fat  and  nineteen  over  1200  pounds  of  milk.  The  highest  herd  average  was  that 
of  h'e  Robertson,  whose  herd  of  twenty-five  registered  Holsteins  averaged  1044 
pounds  of  milk  and  35.6  pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  month.  The  highest  .mgle  record 
w^tl  at  oTiloontykes,  who  produced  1916  lbs  of  milk  and  103.5  pounds  of  butter- 
^afwhile  the  next  highest  in  milk  production  was  that  of  Findenne,  who  produced 
1807  pounds  oFmilk  and  50.6  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  cow  fresh«.ed  m  February 
^  a  funior  two  year  old  and  has  already  produced  over  10,000  pounds  of  nulk. 

Two  men  began  feeding  a  balanced  ration  and  one  replaced  a  scrub  with  a 
ptire  bred  Tfre,  leaving  only  two  members  who  do  not  feed  a  balanced  ration  and 
onlv  four  who  do  not  use  a  pure-bred. 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  production  of  butterfat  were  as  follows- 


Owner 

H.  E.  Robertson 
G.  P.  Livingston 
H.  E.  Robertson 
H.  E.  Robertson 
Chas.  Shaffer 
C.    Allen   May 
E.  Robert.son 
E,  Robertson 
P.  Livingston 
C.  Kohr 


H. 
H. 
G. 
A. 


Name  of  Cow 
Moontykes 
Netherland 
141 
26 
Trix 
.leanette 
Finderne 
Silvertip 
Boss 

16 


Breed 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  G. 
G.  G. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 


Age 
7 
8 
4 
3 
5 
6 
2 
2 
5 
6 


Lbs. 

Milk 

1916 

1550 

1618 

1445 

890 

1057 

1807 

1547 

1231 

908 


L.  ivonr                                  '"  ,./^« 

Average   of    10  highest  cows 


% 
Fat 
5.4 
4.4 
3.5 
3.9 
5.9 
5.0 
2.8 
3.1 
3.9 
4.9 
4.1 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
103.5 
68.2 
56.6 
66.4 
63.0 
62.9 
50.6 
48.0 
48.0 
44.6 
68.1 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 
The  July  report  of  the  Cunibcrland  County  Cow  Testing  Association  shows 
that^e  herds  comprising  265  cows  were  tested.  Fifty  cows  were  drj-^  Two  cream 
that  26  l^^o^'  ^""/P^  ,  ^  -1.,,^  number  of  cows  shown  to  have  produced  over  40 
'"''"'d.  butterfat  was  seventeen,  four  produced  over  50  pounds  fat.  Number  of  cows 
!;3uLgovr1m)0  pounds  of  inilk,  42;  over  1^(X)  pounds,  22 
^       The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month 


Owner 
,].  W.  Miller 
1.  V.  Otto 
J.  W.  Miller 
C.  W.  Landis 

V.  Otto 

L.  St rock 

B.  McCormick 

B.  McCormick 

V.  Otto 

\V.  Landis 


1. 

C. 

\\. 

H. 

I. 

C. 


Name  of  Cow 

May  Bel 

Pcgg.V 
Shainbough 

Mary 

Virginia 

Marie 

Floss 

Sallie 

Margaret 

Beauty 


Breed 
R.  H. 


R. 
R. 
G. 
R. 
R. 
G. 
G. 
R. 
G. 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
G. 
G. 
H. 
H. 


Age 
6 
4 
4 
8 
6 
6 


2 
6 


SOME  FAIR  STATISTICS 
Seventy-one  associations  last  year  re- 
ported a  total  attendance  of  1,876,985, 
or  an  average  of  26,4.36;  while  for  the 
season  of  1919,  sixty-eight  associations 
reported  an  attendance  of  1,550,541,  or  an 
average   attendance   of  22,802. 

Last  year  Allentown  reported  a  total 
attendance  of  185,000;  "Yc  Old  York 
Fair,"  167,887,  and  Reading,  169,247  — 
these  are  the  three  largest. 


Average  of   10   highest  cowi 


Milk 
2266 
1426 
1742 
1818 
1466 
1184 
1039 
1086 
1363 
1178 

.    1407 


% 
Fat 
2.6 
3.7 
3.0 
3.8 
3.4 
4.2 
4.7 
4.3 
3.4 
3.8 
3.55 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
58.9 
62.8 
62.3 
60.1 
49.8 
49.7 
48.8 
16.7 
46.3 
44.8 
60.0 


WEST  CHESTER  COW  TESTING   ASSOCIATION 
Allen  Goodman,  Tester 
XT       1       ^t  K^-rrlc  tested  durine  Augu.st,  19;   cows  in  milk,  464;  cows  dry,  76; 
^""'official  ^es?   21     numbepu^  bulls  purchased,   1;    number   replac  ng 

^^^'Tl    S)er  cowspron  40  lbs.  fat,  53;  over  50  lbs      at,  12;  nmnber 

Tws  ^rL^ucrg  ov^r  l^S  lbs.  nu?k,  44;  over  1200  lbs.  milk,  36.       Ten  highest  pro- 
dudng  cows  in  butterfat  for  month  as  follows; 


Owner 
Benjamin  Sharpless 
Benjamin  Sharpless 
Westtown   School 
.lames  M.  Jamieson 
M.  L.  Jones 
Westtown  School 
Westtown  School 
(Jreystone  Jersey  Farm 
Westtown  School 
Rowland  Evans  &  Son 


Breed 
Guernsey 
Guernsey 
Ayrshire 
Holstein 
Holstein 
G.  Durham 
Ayrshire 
Jersey 
Ayr  shire 
Guernsey 


Lbs. 
1300 
1550 
1776 
1966 
1779 
1423 
1485 
939 
1283 
1271 


Milk 


%  Fnt 
6.4 
5.0 
4.0 
3.6 
3.5 
4.3 
3.8 
6.5 
4.0 
4.0 


Lbs. 


Butterfat 
83.2 
77.6 
71.0 
68.9 
62.2 
61.2 
66.4 
61.6 
51.3 
60.8 
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EVERYTHING 


FOR     THE 


MODERN  FARM  and  DAIRY 


MILK 

CANS 

Built  for 
Service 

Best 
Quality 

Heavy 
Iron 

Well 
Tinned 


PRirF<; 


Less 
Dozen 

12-24 

25-99 

200  and 
Over 


40  qt.  20  qt. 

$5.75  $4.50 

5.50  4.25 

5.25  4.00 


5.10      3.75 


PHH.ADELPHIA 

FARMERS  AND 

DAIRYMENS 

SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 

1916-1918  Market  Street 
Philadelphia 

r  Locust  1018 


CLEAN     MILK 


Bell  Phone 


\  Locust  2057 


Keystone  Race  1568 


v^iean  muK.  cannot 
be  delivered  in  un- 
clean, unsterilized 
cans.  Purifying  milk 
cans  the  B-K  way  is 
simple,  conyenient 
and  cheap.  The  test 
show  how  effective 
it  is. 

Every  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  a  higher 
price  for  a  better  milk 
should  purify  his  cans 
the  BK  way.  It  re- 
moves one  of  the  milk 
producers  great 
troubles. 


CANS 

PRICE 

1  Gal.,  83.00 

5  Gal. 
Carboy,  $12.50 

Order  a  Trial 
Gallon 
Today 


n 


PHILADELP 

Gentlemen :— I  am 
n  Seeding  Machinery  n 
□  Wire  Fence  LI 

J  Pasteurizers  and  Vats  G 


Wilmington  Store,  217  W.  7th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del.       Bell  Phone  Wil.  6405 W 
AND     DAIRYMEMS    SUPPLY    COMPANY 


HIA     FARMERS 

interested  in  (Indicate  by  check  in  square) 
Butler  Churns  GMUklng  Pails  □  Milk  Cans 

C?clm  SeSrators    □  Parchment  Paper       -  Milk  Bottles 
MUkBott?eCaS     □  Tractor.  a  Wyandotte 


D  Plows  n 

n  Wagons  and  Ll 

Farm  Carts   G 


Brooders 
Bam  Equipment 
Harvest  Machinery 


n  Pumps 

G  Ventllstors 

G  Gould  Pumps 


n  B-K  Disinfectant 
G  Sprayers 


Name- 


ashing  Powder 

Address 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

i.u  I  ...rf*  rftw  T^Btlnjl  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
From  ^-•^-J^*'^;;-^^^^  rrMilk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

HOII.ING   SPRINGS    FARM  CAHI.ISI.K.    PA..   R  « 


1.     V.     OTTO 


EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Largest  Stock  of 
EVERYTHING 

for  the  farm  and  garden  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  and 
Phone  Orders 

EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Bell  Phone  10    WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


J 


INNER  LINER 
FREE 


AbsoiutelySuccessful 

in  every  e»ee  of 

BARRENNESS 
and  Retained  Afterbirth 

That  is  what  Mr.  Fred  B.  Draper, 
a  prominent  breeder  in  Westwood, 
Mass.,  writes  in  the  following  letter: 

"Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $2.75 
for  which  kindly  send  me  one  package 
of  your  Hood  Farm  Antiseptic  Breed- 
injr  Powder.  ,  _, 

"I  have  used  this  powder  with  ex- 
cellent results,  both  for  failure  Jo  breed 
and  in  failure  to  pass  the  afterbirth.  1 
have  yet  to  find  a  case  when  it  did  not 
produce  absolutely  successful  results.  It 
will  Rive  me  much  satisfaction  to  let 
others  know  of  the  virtue  of  your  Hood 
Farm  Antiseptic  Breeding  Powder. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  B.  Draper." 

Order  today,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $J.J5,  $2.75  and  $5.00 

Price  of  Hood  Farm  Flexible  Injection 
Tube  by  mail,  90c,  or  with  a  $5.00 
order  75c. 

Mail  all  orders  for  Hood's  Farm  Rem- 
edies direct  to 

C  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


IIere'8  Proof  of  SavlDC 

Exceptional  Sale  of  High  Grad* 
HecontlructtdCord  Ttrea.  Guar- 
anteed for  6,000  Mites  Service. 
Mr.  H.   Hulet,    General    Mur.  of 
Coast  MfK.  Works,  Foint  Pleasant. 
New  Jersey  writes: 
•'The  durability  of  yonr  tires  Is 
certainly  wonderful.  Yourarticlo 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.    We 
are  makinKa  bi«  saving:  in  time  and  mon- 
ey; never  held  up  hy  tire  trouble.    1  did 
not  believe  it  possible  to  get  good  tires 
at  this  low  price." 

Six»     Tires    Tubes    Size     Tires  Tubes 
--     -      34x4       $9.25      $2  60 
34x4*i    10.75       2  8S 
35x4S    11.00       2  90 
3t)x4S    11.50       3.00 
35x5       12.25       3,20 
37x5       12.75       3  35 
State  whether  yoo  want  straJKht  side 
or  clincher,  plain  or  non-skid.  Send 
$2  deposit  for  each  tire  ordered;  $1 
deposit  on  tubes,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
subject  to  examination;  5  per  cent 
discount  if  full  amount  is  sent  with 
order. 

SUPERIOR  TIRE  COMPANY 


80x3 

$5  50 

$1  65 

30x3S 

650 

1  80 

32x3S 

7  50 

20O 

31x4 

8.50 

240 

82x4 

8  75 

2.45 

33x4 

9.00 

2.50 

I>ppt-  101     ♦^^S  FIrgt  Avenue 


New  York 


►  RAGE 
BATTERV 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Mention  The  Review 
When  Writing  to  Advertisers 


Chester  County  Holstein-Friesian 

Guaranty  Sale 

AT  FAIR  GROUNDS 

(18   Miles  from  Philadelphia  by  Trolley) 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Wednesday,  October  19,  at  10  o'clock^ 

Cattle  Show,  Judging,  Awarding  of  Prizei,  Day  Previou.  lo_Sale 

80  HEAD 

Splendid ''individuals.  Everyone  personally  selected  by  the  sales  managers 
from  reliable  "breeders  only.  Individuality  first.  Tuberculine  tested  with  60dav 
r  ctesi  privilege.  Mostly  young  cows  from  accredited  herds  or  those  under  Federal 
9  upervision.     Over  half  will  be  fresh  within  month  of  sale. 

15  SHOW  DAUGHTERS  OF  RADIUM 

(the  brother  of  Mary  Echo  SylvU,  from  the  same  dam)  most  of  which  are  In 

calf  to  an  1100  lb.  son  of  Orniby  Korndyke  Lad.    Young  cows  bred  to  King 

of  tJie  Ormsby*  or  the  30  lb.  herd  sires  of  the  following  consignors : 

C.  W.  Bray,  Brentwood,  Harrey  Burkholder,  Elrin  Herr,  M. 

L.  Jones,  Li»eter  Farms.  Rancocas  and  Winterthnr 

Others  bred  to  long  distance  record  bulls  of  other  well  known  consignors. 

F.  C.  BRINTON,  Jr.,  C.  J.  GARRETT,  Managers 
See  Oct.  Issue  of  Review  West  Chester,  Pa. 


I) 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN  CAHLE 


Tound  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


FOR     SALE 


Fancy  Chester  White  Shoats  Registend. 
Now  ready.  Price  right.  Also  fine  Beagle 
Rabbit  Pups,  from  choice  stock.  Twenty 
Dollars  per  pair. 

John  C.  Sutton         Blacks,  Md. 


E.   NE     LIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


ROHKCOYD    FXKM'S 
DUROCS    OF    QUALITY 
aooD   picw  roR  malb  now 

D.     M.     STOUDT.     RBBSHKY,     PBNNA. 


Mention  The  Review    when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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INTER-STATE 


Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Guernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
246(0  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearrs  Royal  58411 

His  four  lull  sisters  records 
average  739.91  lbs.  butter  fat 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Poincroy,  Pa. 


Quernseys 


^^^% 


TMDCMMH. 


<V^ 


Crystal  Farm 

Won  Highest   Honors  Again  at 
Chester  County  Fair 

TWO  SILVER  CUPS 

TIE  FOR  BEST  EXHIBIT 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL 

Some  Blue  Ribbon  Winners,  and 
several  cows  in  calf  to  this  GREAT 
SIRE  will  be  sold  at  the 

Chester  County  Holslein 
Breeders  Guaranty  Sale 

Oct.  19,  1921 

LOOK  FOR  OUR 
CONSIGNMENT 

Several    cows    and  bulls   for  sale 
now  at  very  low  prices 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


JVlay-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  of  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.IIollin98wortlinon 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


Holsteins 


Towns  End  Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  or  bred 
heifers  backed  by  yearly  rec- 
ords, Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guar- 
antee and  a  double  cross  of  the 
blood  of  the  great  King  Segis 

Our  Consignment    at    the    Great 
Chester  Co.  Breeders  Sale 
West  Chester,  Oct.  19,  1921 

A  Grandaughter  of  DeKol  2nd 

A  show  cow,  bred  to  a  30-lb.  son 
of  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe. 

A  Grandaughter  of  King  Segis 

Bred  to  a  grandson  of  King  Segis. 
Has  a  10,000  lb.  Cow  Testing 
Association  Record. 

E.  P.  Allinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 


<< 


The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 


Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Cheitcr,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,0UU  sire. 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 

Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delcfiester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Sopt. 

Edgemont,  Del.  Co.,    Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 

80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTlTY 
onformationUuality 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4.yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 
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SEPTEMBER  MILK  CONDITIONS 


OCTOBER  PRICES  UNCHANGED 


September  has  been  a  comparatively 
favorable  month  for  milk  production. 
Pastures  have,  in  most  cases,  been  par- 
ticularly good  for  the  season.  Early 
in  the  month  it  was  dry  in  some  sections 
but  on  the  average  there  was  enough  rain 


in  the  Philadelphia  market,  both  actual 
and  apparent  which  has  had  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  holding  prices  at  the 
present  level. 

Consumption   of   fluid    milk   has    been 
gradually  increasing,  but  it  has  not,  as 


LOWER  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

NECESSARY  TO  MEET  MILK  PRICES 


Producers  of  market  milk  must  get 
out  of  the  old  beaten  track  in  produc- 
tion methods,  if  dairying  is  to  prove  a 
l)rofitable  business  at  the  prices  now 
being  paid  producers   for  milk. 

Production    costs     from    the    various 


part  based  on  surveys  in  the  different 
territories  and  were  largely  made  early 
in  the  spring  when  costs  of  grain,  forage 
and  labor  were  higher.  They  probably 
do  not  represent  costs  in  which  exten- 
sive pasturage  figured.    Present  costs  are 


Aachenbrainlfhite  Beauty  2mi.|21687,  and  Three  of  Her  Daughters 
Penshurst  Ayrshire  Farms,  JSarberth,  fa. 


fall  to  maintain  pasturage.  Tempera- 
tures have,  on  the  whole,  been  favorable. 
Many  producers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Shed  have  been  preparing  for  the 
basic  quantity  months  of  the  year,  which 
has  contributed  considerably  to  the  flow 
of  milk  from  some  sections  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

These  conditions  have  contributed  to 
a  continued  heavy  milk  production  in 
our  own  territory. 

In  addition  to  this,  offerings  of  milk 
and  cream  from  otitside  markets,  where 
prices  have  been  lower  than  those  in  this 
territory  or  from  which  surplus  milk  or 
cream  has  been  offered  at  prices  well  be- 
low what  was  paid  the  producer  in  those 
territories,  has  had  a  very  detrimental 
effect  on   the   market   situation   on   the 

whole. 

Under    the    circumstances    there    has 
been  a  continued  large  supply  of  milk 


yet,  reached  the  full  quantity  of  basic 
milk  bought  by  distributors  during  Sep- 
tember.    The  larger  dealers  taking  con- 
stant supplies  from  receiving  stations  all 
over  the  territory   have  had  more  milk 
than  they  could  dispose  of,  except  on  a 
manufacturing  basis  for  some  time  and 
it  has  been  extremely  diflicult  to  get  them 
to  take  on  addiUonal  dairies.     On   the 
other   hand  some   of  the   small   dealers, 
who,  when   they   have  too   much   milk, 
either  lay   the  producer  off  entirely   or 
ask  that  the  milk  be  kept  on  the  farm 
one  or  more   days  a   week,  have   been 
taking  on  more  milk  to  cover  their  cus- 
tomary fall  and  winter  requirements. 

With  the  coming  of  cooler  weather, 
ice  cream  and  soda  fountain  sales  natur- 
ally decrease,  which  removes  a  market 
for  considerable  milk. 

gonditJons  on  most  of  the  large   rc- 

( Continued  on  page  10) 


large  dairying  districts  show  a  relatively 
wide  range.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  industry,  production  costs  are  not 
always  comparable  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lations, as  local  conditions  are  frequently 
at  wide  variance.  At  the  same  time  the 
data  which  has  been  compiled  gives  at 
least  some  idea  on  which  to  work  and 
to  base  approximate  costs. 

Figures  recently  compiled  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dairy  Tariff  Committee 
Report  to  Congress  on  the  tariff  on  Dairy 
Products,  shows  tiie  following  relative 
costs  of  milk  production: 

Costs  based  on  100  lbs.,  3.5  fat  content. 

New   England    $2.86 

New  York 2.56 

Philadelphia  Shed    3-10 

Baltimore   Shed    3-12 

Ohio    2-86 

Chicago    2.53 

These  various  costs  were,  for  the  most 


probably  on  a  somewhat  lower  basis, 
although  no  definite  figures  are  avail- 
able. 

Dirt  Farmer  More  Progressive 

The  dairy  farmer,  as  a  rule,  conducts 
his  dairy  as  one  of  the  different  branches 
of  his  farm  practice.  Usually  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  In  some  cases  hay  and  in  others 
market  crops  are  grown. 

These  various  crops  are  grown  in  ro- 
tation, lus  a  rule,  in  order  to  rest  or 
improve  tiie  soil  and  from  time  to  time 
plan  is  followed  in  tillage  and  operation. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  satisfactory 
crop  yields  may  be  obtained.  Manure 
and  fertilizers  are  regularly  applied  to 
improve  the  soil  and  from  time  to  time 
the  soil  is  treated  with  lime  to  reduce 
the  acidity. 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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NEW  JERSEY  MILK 

MARKETING  CONFERENCE 


A  conference  jointly  arranged  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  liureau  of  Markets 
of  the  New  Jersey  Dejjartnjent  of  Agri- 
culture, was  held  recently  to  consider 
the  various  phases  of  milk  marketing 
as  they  affect  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer  of  milk. 

A  L.  Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
pn'sided  and  in  o]>ening  the  c(»nference 
explained  that  he  believed  in  getting 
the  various  organizations  interesied  in 
any  subject  affecting  marketing  of  any 
farm  product  together  for  considering 
these  problenis.  This  particular  con- 
ference held  jointly  with  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  State,  because  the  prob- 
lems involved  also  concern  that  De- 
partment, was  called  to  consider  the 
various  phases  of  marketing  milk  and 
particularly  the  subject  of  standard 
grades  for  market  milk. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McNeil,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Department    of    Agriculture,    then    dis- 
cussed   fully    "Bovine   Tuberculosis    and 
Its     Relation    to    Our    Milk    Supplies." 
He  cited   a   number  of  investigations  to 
prove  his  statenients.  He  explained  what 
the   New   Jersey   Bureau  of   Animal   In- 
dustry is  doing  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  dairy  herds  through  the  accredited 
herd  system.     In  order  to  produce  a  safe 
milk    supply    we    must   eliminate  tuber- 
culosis from  our  dairy  herds.     "This  can 
only    be    accomplished    by    the    agencies 
represented   at   this   conference    working 
in  active   co-operation."     This    was   fol- 
lowed by  the  showing  of  a  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  two  reel  film 
on    tuberculosis,    which    was    very     in- 
structive, 

"The  Basis  for  Standard  Milk  Grades" 
was  then  discussed  by  Paul  B.  Bennetch, 
Si)ecialist  in  Dairy  Products  Marketing, 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture. 
He  quoted  from  a  report  of  a  confer- 
ence between  the  Departments  of  Health 
and  Agriculture  held  over  a  year  ago. 
A  state-wide  uniform  grading  system 
for  milk  would  serve  the  interests  of 
consumer,  producer  and  distributor,  be 
cause : 

In  the  majority  of  the  smaller  munici- 
palities of  the  state  the  bulk  of  the  milk 
supply  is  not  pasteurized  and  is  produced 
by  cows  which  have  not  been  tuberculin 
tested.      Much   raw   niilk  from   untested 
cows  is  also  sold  in  many  of  our  larger 
municipalities.  Bovine  tuberculosis  exists 
among  dairy  cattle  of  the  state  and  may 
be  tran.smitted  to  children  using  such  a 
supply.     Th  present  system   of  grading 
in  the  various  municipalities  is  confusing. 
Many     are     complex     and     misleading. 
Many  are  not  enforced.     Per  capita  con- 
sumption is  too  low,  due  at  least  in  part 
to     unclean,     unsafe     milk    supplies,    to 
meaningless   grades.     Uniform,   standard 
grades  would  do  nnich  to  increase  milk 
consumption.     Standardization  of  grades 
would  be  a  large  factor  in  reducing  costs 
of  distribution  just  as   it  is  a  factor  in 
reduction   of  distribution   costs  of  other 
food  products.     Three  grades   were  rec- 
ommended as  follows: 

Certified  milk 

Raw  milk  produced  by  tuberculin 
tested  cows 

Pasteurized  milk 

"The  Present  Status  of  Milk  Grades 
in  New  Jersey  Cities"  was  fully  discussed 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Scofield,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foods  and  Drugs,  New  Jersey 
Department  of  He^th. 


BUTTER  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  INCREASE  TREMENDOUS 


In  many  of  the  larger  municipalities 
in  tiie  northern  section  of  the  state  ord- 
inances, include  barn  score  and  bacteria 
standard  requirements  for  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  milk.  Many  of  these 
do  not  agree  among  liieiiK«>cl>c»  a»  to 
what  constitutes  good,  safe  milk.  Such 
grades  as  "A"  and  "B"  pasteurized  are 
included  in  a  number  of  these.  Where 
enforced  'B'  milk  is  improved  to  be 
l)oint  where  it  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
tlie  higher  grades. 

The  bacteria  count  is  a  poor  basis  for 
a  legal  standard  for  milk  because  lab- 
oratory technique,  methods  of  sampling, 
etc.,  are  not  an  exact  science,  resulting 
in  variable  bacteria  counts  for  the  same 
milk.  Such  standards  are  useful  only 
as  educational  factors. 

The  barn  score  is  not  an  indication 
of  ti»e  quality  of  the  milk  supply  as  has 
been  repeatedly  proven,  therefore  should 
not  be  used  as  a  legal  basis  for  enforce- 
ment of  milk  quality.  Its  value  is  also 
merely  educational.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  no  definite  grading  sys- 
tems have  been  adopted,  leaving  the  mat- 
ter of  grading  largely  to  competing  deal- 
ers This  results  in  confusion  and  often 
fraud. 

Discussion  on  Standard  Grades 
Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr  Brill  approved  the 
system  for  milk  grades  proposed.  Mr. 
Brill  stated  that  something  of  the  kind 
has  long  been  needed.  Mr  Palmer  out- 
lined what  has  been  done  in  the  Oranges 
where  bacterial  standards  have  been 
made  the  basis  with  barn  scores  for  a 
grading  system.  In  answer  to  questions 
he  stated  that  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible to  score  all  dairies  supplying  milk 
to  the  Oranges  located  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
bacteria  counts  and  barn  scores  had  been 
an  educational  means  in  improving  the 
supply  of  the  Oranges.  At  present  there 
is  no  essential  difference  betwewen  "A" 
and  "B"  pasteurized. 

Mr.  Chandler  stated  that  a  grading 
system  similar  to  that  suggested  has  been 
adopted,  but  that  temporarily,  they  were 
allowing  the  sale  of  two  grades  of  pas- 
teurized milk.  This  is  only  an  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hardin  stated  that  it  is  the  very 
tiling  we  have  needed  for  years.  Mr. 
Waddington  also  approved  it.  After  due 
consideration  the  conference  recommend- 
ed for  adoption  the  system  of  grading 
milk  proposed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  and  Agriculture. 

Increasing  Milk  Consumption 
Work  with  school  children.  Mr.  Ben- 
netch outlined  briefly  the  important  work 
being  done  in  connection  with  the  mal- 
nutrition work  in  the  Montclair  and 
Trenton  schools  and  quoted  from  a  letter 
by  Dr.  LeRoy  Wilkes,  Medical  Director 
of  the  Trenton  schools,  in  which  he 
stated  that  subnormal  children  especially 
shAuld  have  plenty  of  milk.  In  school, 
children  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
buy  and  drink  a  pint  of  milk  at  the  re- 
cess period  to  counteract  the  desire  for 
candy  (eighty-five  per  cent  of  Trenton 
school  children  have  defective  teeth.) 
The  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Coimcil  furnished  free,  large  quantities 
of  milk  to  children  in  feeding  classes  in 
the  Philadelphia  schools,  and  has  also 
presented  "The  Milk  Fairy  Play"  in 
Trenton,  Camden  and  other  schools  in 
their  territory.  This  organization,  SUP" 
(Oontlnued  on  page  7) 


There  are,  no  doubt,  many  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  no  idea  of  the  tremendous 
growtli  in  the  production  of  butter  and 
milk  substitutes  in  this  country  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  its  effect  both  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  on  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  I'nitcd  States. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  of  us  to  read 
some  statement  either  in  pounds  or  dol- 
lars representing  the  production  of  oleo 
products  or  of  filled  milk,  but  it  fails 
to  impress  us  until  in  some  way  or  other 
it  interferes  with  our  own  particular  line 
of  business. 

We  frequently  may  purchase  butter 
substitutes,  probably  only  a  pound  or 
two  at  a  time,  or  a  can  or  so  of  milk  sub- 
stitute. We  do  not  consider  that  some 
one  el.se  is  doing  the  same  thing.  Vast 
sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  by 
the  manufacturers  of  these  substitutes  to 
induce  their  purchase  by  the  consuming 
public.  Every  convenience  is  offered  the 
prospective  buyer  to  induce  the  purchase 
of  their  product. 

Little  consideration,  if  any,  is  given 
by  the  general  consumer  of  the  health 
value  of  these  substitutes.  Their  lack  of 
the  vitamines,  necessary,  scientists  tell 
us,  for  the  proper  and  healthy  growth 
of  the  human  body,  nu)re  particularly 
in  the  case  of  infants  and  children. 

But  laying  all  that  aside— do  you 
realize  how  these  products  are  affecting 
the  dairy  industry,  y<»ur  market  for 
your  milk  and  h«)W  their  influence  is 
growing  every  day? 

In  1909  the  total  production  of  butter 
substitutes  in  the  United  States  was 
110,000,000  pounds,  or  about  (i^  per  cent, 
of  the  total  butter  output. 

In  1920  butter  substitutes  totalled 
370,730,000  pounds,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  output  of  butter. 

During  the  same  ten  year  period  the 
decrease  in  the  production  of  butter  was 
179,242,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  the 
natural  growth  in  the  consumption  of 
butter  from  the  increase  in  population 
was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  increased 
use  of  butter  substitutes,  and  the  dairy 
industry  was  just  that  much  behind. 

The  following  figures  show  the  in- 
creases in  the  produetit)n  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes by  years: 

Rntter 
substi- 
Butter —     Butter        Total      tutps — 
Year  tarin    and    substi-        pro-         Per  pent 

factory         tutes  duct  ion  of  total 

pro- 
durtion 
Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

1909  1,621,700     110,(HM)     1,731,700       6 

1914  1,706,000     143,900     1,849,900       7 

1916  1,635,000     202,444     1,837,444     10 

1917  1,568,890     290,902     1,8,56,792     15 

1918  1,530,700     35.5,536     1,886,236     18 

1919  1,.558,900     371,317     1,930,217     19 

1920  1,442,4.58     370,730     1,813,188    20 
(In  1000  of  poimds,  .i  e.,  000  omitted.) 


Milk  Substitutes 
The  production  of  milk  sid)stitutes, 
which  are  a  comparatively  new  product, 
has  been  even  more  extensive.  Statistics 
prior  to  1916  are  me^tgre,  but  authentic 
compilations  since  that  time  puts  the 
production  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  five  years  as  follows: 

Imitation  Evaporated  Milk 


In   five  years  the  production   of  these 
l)roducts  lias  increased  from  fourteen  to 
eigiity-five    niillion    pounds,    showing    a 
mudi  higher  relative  increase  than  in  the 
case  of  butter  substitutes.    In  1920  nearly 
8,000,000  poimds  cocoanut  fat  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  filled  milk,  taking 
tiie   place   of  just   that   much   butterfat. 
In   a   few   years   the  increase  of  canned 
filled  milk  has  increased  nearly  5000  per 
cent.,  and  the  manufacturers  claim  that 
the  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy.  During 
tiie   past   year  it   is  estimated   that   this 
filled   milk  has  replaced  the  market  for 
the  milk  of  40,000  dairy  cows. 

I'nder  the  circumstances  we  have  a 
condition  before  us  that  we  cannot  dodge. 
At  tiu'  rate  shown,  butter  and  milk  con- 
sumption will  largely  decline,  when  it 
should  increjise  in  proi)ortion  to  the 
natural  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
country. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  farmers  will 
wake  up  and  see  that  by  the  use  of  these 
substitutes  they  are  destroying  their  own 
market  for  dairy  products,  not  consid- 
ering the  lack  in  their  value  as  a  food, 
as  they  do  not  contain  the  vitamines 
without  which  eminent  authorities  de- 
clare, it  is  impossible  to  sustain  proper 
growth  and  health,  particularly  in  in- 
fants and  children. 

Think  this  situation  over  seriously. 
If  you  are  supporting  this  trade  it  is  a 
penny  wise,  pound  foolish  proposition. 
Stick  to  the  straight  dairy  product  and 
help  your  own  market. 

Legislation 

What  is  being  done  to  renu)ve  this 
menace  of  the  dairy  industry  from  the 
market? 

Oleomargarine  and  similar  butter  sub- 
stitutes are  taxed  by  national  law— does 
it  stop  production?  No,  prodtiction  and 
consumption  contiue. 

In  the  matter  of  filled  milk  or  nulk 
substitutes,  legislation  prohibiting  their 
manufacture  has  been  enacted  in  a  num- 
ber of  states. 

A  bill  is  now  before  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Voight 
Bill,  H.  R.  8086,  which  would  prohibit 
the  movement  of  filled  milk  products  in 
inter-state  commerce  and  to  prohibit  its 
manufacture  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  insular  possessions. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  vari- 
ous states  coidd  and  no  doubt  would 
readily  take  care  of  themselves. 

A  bill,  known  as  the  Fordney  Bill, 
has  also  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  This 
bill  briefly  is  a  taxation  measure. 
If  the  tax  on  oleomargarine  could  not 
prevent  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
])roduction  of  butter  substitutes,  what 
chance  has  a  taxation  measure  to  hold 
down  the  production  of  milk  substitutes? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American 
people  discover  for  themselves  that  there 
is  no  sid)stitute  for  butter  and  no  sub- 
stitute for  whole  milk. 


fanned 

1916  12,000 

1917  18,000 

1918  41,033,8.55 

1919  62,262,221 

1920  84,044,000 


Hulk 
14,134,712 

17,489,064 

7,591,182 

2,748,120 


Total 
14,146,712 

17,505,568 

48,625,037 

65,010,341 


2,517,000      66,561,000 


Tt  pays  to  be  vigilant.  Watch  your 
cows,  watch  your  methods  and  watch 
yotir  help.  If  you  want  yotjr  dairy  herd 
to  yield  profits  look  after  it  as  you  would 
care  for  your  crops,  so  as  to  produce  the 
maximum  yield. 


INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 

ACTIVE  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 


The  work  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Cotmcil  has  started  in  this  fall  with  a 
rush.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the 
field  forces  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
tlie   opportunities   offered   in    several   di- 

_„,.v;^r.f         ■R'.ii'    4-l»#»     informsition     of    those 

cooperating   we   are    giving    herewith    a 
general  account  of  the  various  activities. 

Better  Milk  Campaign 
Mr.  Cohee,  Field  Representative,  has 
been  cooperating  with  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Local  and  the  Supplee,  Wills,  Jones  Com- 
pany to  remove  various  causes  leading 
to  milk  rejections.  In  addition  to  tests 
and  surveys  in  that  district,  meetings 
with  the  producers  have  been  held.  A 
large     meeting     was     recently     held     at 


The  Fairy  Play 
The  department  having  charge  of  the 
Fairy  Play,  has  been  reorganized  and 
greatly  enlarged.  Miss  Del  Rose  Macan 
of  Philadelphia,  wilU  have  direct  charge 
of  the  work  during  the  coming  season. 
Miss  Macan  will  have  the  assistance  of 
a  staff  of  trained  workers  and  is  plan- 
ning to  train  three  or  more  casts  a  week. 
The  performances  of  the  Fairy  Play, 
will  be  given  in  connection  with  Health 
Meetings,  as  a  part  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram. 

The  Johnstown  Campaign 
The  Council  has  been  quite  active  in 
a    Milk    Campaign    in    Johnstown,    Pa. 
under  the   immediate   direction   of   Miss 


WOOL  MARKETING  PLAN 

TALBOT  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 


BY  E.  P.  WALLS 


During  1920  and  1921,  when  the  price 
of  wool  was  so  much  lower  than  it  had 
been  in  previous  years;  when  farmers 
were  wondering  whether  or  not  to  sell 
at  the  market  price  or  wlicruCi  in  .".o.Ca 
their  wool  for  a  higher  price,  G.  H. 
Bedell,  Animal  Husbandry  specialist  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  had  a  very 
happy  and  timely  thought.  Knowing 
that  blankets  of  good  quality  were  al- 
ways in  demand,  he  made  arrangements 
with  a  mill  in  North  Carolina  to  accept 
shipments  of  wool  which  would  be  as- 
sembled by  the  county  agents  in  the 
various  counties,  or  by  committees  of  the 


ing  the  entire  cost  of  manufacture  of 
this  shipment.  The  blankets  are  then 
sent  by  express,  collect;  this  expressage 
being  paid  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
75  cent5-  d«'"'>«'^«*'l  Those  who  have  sent 
off  their  WfK)l  are  then  notified  that 
their  blankets  are  ready  for  distribution 
upon  whicli  notice  they  come  in  and  get 
tlie  number  of  blankets  and  the  designs 
as  given  on  the  original  memorandum 
at  the  time  their  wool  was  sliipped. 

In  addition  to  blankets,  this  mill  also 
makes  automobile  robes  which  recpiire 
eiglit  pounds  of  grejuse  wool,  $4.00  for 
manufacture  and  75  cents  for  carrying 
charges.     The  standard   price    at    wliieii 


Intersu,..  Dairy  Council  Bill  Board  Peter  No.  Being  Displayed  in  Co-operation  .ith  the  National  Dairy  Council  in  Philadelphia 


Milk  For  Health 


Chesapeake  City,  Md.,  where  several 
motion  pictures  films,  and  lantern  slides 
were  shown. 

State  and  County  Fairs 
The  Council,  cooperating  with  the  In- 
ter-State    Milk    Producers    have    made 
exhibits   at   the   various   Fairs.     At   the 
Wilmington    Fair     the     exhibit     was     a 
great   success.     Over  800  children   were 
weighed    and    furnished    cards    showing 
their  weight,  together  with  their  normal 
weight,  for   their   height   and   age.     By 
this   means  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not   the   children  were   un- 
dernourished.    The   "Mechanical   Cow," 
lantern  slides  and  photographs  showing 
actual    results   in   nutrition    work  added 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit. 

A  most  satisfying  feature  of  the  Wil- 
mington Fair  was  a  Milk  Fairies  Pageant, 
given  by  the  children  of  the  Wilmington 
Play  Grounds  in  charge  of  Miss  Vroo- 
man  and  others  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Dairy  Council  workers.  Two 
hundred  children  took  part.  The  Pagaent 
was  given  on  the  stage  before  the  grand 
stand,  and  was  observed  by  at  least 
10,000  people. 

An  exhibit  was  also  made  at  the 
Byberry  Fair,  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
tiie  Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Co-operation  was  also  extended  in  an 
exhibit  at  the  Reading  Fair. 


Keenan,  October  3-10,  will  be  Milk  Week 
in  that  City.  A  number  of  Milk  Fairy 
Plays  will  be  given  also  talks  to  mothers, 
business  men  and  club  women.  Because 
of  depressed  industrial  conditions  in 
Johnstown  nutritional  work  promises  to 
be  a  marked  activity  in  that  city. 

Work  in  Philadelphia 
Activities  during  September  in  Phila- 
delphia will  be  largely  in  the  Ken- 
sington District.  Nutritional  classes, 
plays  and  talks  will  be  put  on.  In  this 
work  we  are  having  the  best  cooperation 
of  the  schools  and  health  authorities. 
Work  is  starting  in  the  Negro  Schools 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  the  Autumn  Fair  con- 
ducted by  the  Negro  interests  in  October. 

Bill  Board  Posters 
Tlie  Third  of  a  series  of  Posters  is  now 
on  the  Philadelphia  Boards,  and  will  ap- 
pear later  in  Trenton  and  Wilmington. 
This  poster,  "Mother,  it's  up  to  you" 
carries  a  wonderful  appeal  to  the  public 
in  general.    It  is  reproduced  herewith. 

Motion  Pictures 
The  "Turn  in  the  Road"  is  the  newest 
of  the  Dairy  Council  motion  picture 
films,  which  recently  had  its  first  show- 
ing at  Kennett  Spuare,  Pa.,  and  Chesa- 
peake City,  Md.  Motion  pictun-  activ- 
(Continued  on  pajte  13) 


county  farmers'  organizations,  made  into 
blankets   at   a  reasonable  price   and   re- 
turned to  the  farmer  so  that  he  might 
keep  what  he  needed   for  his  own  use 
and    sell    his    surplus    blankets    to    his 
neighbors.     The  plan  finally  worked  out 
was   that  shipments  would  be   made  of 
county   pools;    a   certain  day   being   set 
and  advertised  upon  which  the  farmers 
might   bring  their  wool   to   the  county 
seat  at  some  place  designated,  where  it 
would  be  received,  weighed  and  a  mem- 
orandum made  of  the  patterns  of  blank- 
ets that  the  farmers  wished  to  have  made 
up.     Ten  pounds  of  good,  clean,  grease 
wool,   free   from    burrs   are    required    to 
make  a  double  blanket  72  x  84  inches. 
The  cost  of  manufacture  of  this  is  $5.00 
and    the    carrying    charges    per   blanket 
to  and  from  the  mill,  75  cents.  The  farm- 
er is  required  to  deposit  with  the  local 
committee  at  the  time  he  brings  his  wool 
in,  this  $5.75  per  blanket.     For  instance, 
if  he  has  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool,  he 
would  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$57.50.    After  the  wool  has  been  received 
in  any  shipment,  the  freight  is  prepaid 
to   the  mill   and   the   remainder  of  the 
money  deposited  in  a  local  bank  where 
it  is  held  until  such  time  as  the  mill  no- 
tifies the  county  agent  or  local  committee 
that  the  blankets  are  made  up  and  ready 
to  be  returned.    The  cashier  of  the  bank 
then  forwards  to  the  mill  a  draft  cover- 


the  blankets  sell  is  $11.25;  thus  netting 
the  farmer  for  each  blanket  sold  a  price 
of  55  cents  per  pound  for  the  wool  it 
contains.  The  selling  price  of  robes  is 
$8.76,  giving  a  net  price  of  50  cents  per 
pound  for  the  wool  they  contain. 

The  first  shipment  from  Talobt  county 
was  made  in  December,  1920     After  the 
plan    had    been   explained    at   numerous 
farmers'  meetings  and  in  the  local  news- 
papers, there  was  some  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  farmers  as  to  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  blankets  when 
they  were  made.    However,  in  this  ship- 
ment,   1914   pounds    of   wool    were    sent 
away  to  be  made  into  157  blankets  and 
43  robes.     It  might*  be  stated  here  that 
blankets     are     made     in    the     following 
design:      Plain    white    with   either    blue 
or  pink  borders,  gray   with   either  blue 
or  pink  borders,  and  blue,  tan,  pink  and 
gray  plaids.     The  automobile  robes  are 
made    in    two    colors    of   blue    and    two 
colors    of   tan.     The    blankets   were    re- 
turned   on    Tuesday   of   a  certain    week 
and    by    Saturday    night    of    that    week 
every  blanket  in  the  shipment  had  been 
sold  or  engaged. 

On  account  of  the  experience  with  the 
first  shipment,  a  second  shipment  of  1584 
pounds  was  then  made  to  be  made  into 
147  blankets  and  16  robes.  These  were 
returned  in  June  of  this  year,  and,  while 
(Continued  on   page  i:<) 
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factor.     Production  greatly  in  excess   of 
demand  tends  toward  lower  prices,  unless 
consumption  is  proportionately  increased. 
As   a  producer  the  farmer  must  edu- 
cate  the  consumer   in   the   value  of   his 
product.     Advertising  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  distributors,  simply  sells  more 
of  their  product  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  distributor,  who  is  not  advertising. 
Advertising   to   educate  the   consumer 
in  the  value  '>f  ^n^\\k  in  the  diet  and  to 
promote  consumption  on  the  whole,  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  producer  and  is  best 
accomplished    by    co-operative   work   on 
the  part  of  both  producer  and  distribu- 
tor. 


NATIONAL    DAIRY    SHOW    INTER-STATE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
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EMtorlal 


This  appears  to  be  the  day  of  big  co- 
operatives. It's  a  complex  program  as 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  and  time 
will  be  required  before  judgment  is  pass- 
ed upon  the  eflfectiveness  of  these  big 
organizations. 

That  all  the  ills  of  marketing  and  pro- 
duction, as  far  as  the  fanner  is  concern- 
ed, are  to  be  immediately  revoluntion- 
ized  and  cured  by  organization  and  co- 
operative movement,  is  a  mistake  that 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

The    belief    that    organization    is    the 
cure  all  for  every  ill  of  the  farmer  and 
dairyman  is  a  factor  too  often  and  too 
prominently  featured  by  some  organizers. 
Under  such  circumstances,  farmers  are 
too   likely    to    ask,    "Now   that   I    have 
joined,  where  are  the  results?"  and  what 
is  the  answer?    Dissatisfaction  and  ulti- 
mate failure  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 
Organization   is   the   first  step  in   the 
co-operative  movement.    Without  proper 
and  efficient   organization,  little   success 
is  possible.     Co-operation  is  the  second 
and  vital  step  in  the  movement. 

To  obtain  the  full  measure  of  results, 
co-operation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
That  does  not  mean  that  results  obtain- 
ed through  the  eflforts  of  a  few  but  it 
requires  full  and  hearty  co-operation  of 

aU. 

The  third  step  in  the  movement  is 
results— and  they  are  always  measur- 
able in  terms  of  co-operation  and  organ- 
ization. Every  cog  in  the  wheel  of  or- 
ganization and  co-operation  must  move 
smoothly  to  produce  the  highest  measure 
of  success. 

How  are  these  results  obtained? 
The  disposition  of  the  ordinary  co- 
operator  or  joiner,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  is  to  expect  results  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  to  expect  them  quickly,  and 
if  they  are  not  immediately  produced 
the  organization  "is  no  good." 

Very  many  factors  enter  into  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing  organizations  great 
and  small. 

The  fixing  of  prices,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining all  that  the  traffic  will  bear,  is 
not  only  illegal,  but  generally  impractical 
in  the  long  run.  The  law  of  supply  and 
aemand  is  and  must  be  the  governing 


Daylight  saving,  that  misnomer  and 
monstrosity  came  to  a  close  for  this  year 
on  September  25th,  when  the  clocks  of 
the  city  were  turned  back  one  hour  and 
Old    Father   Time  again   came   into   his 

own. 

For  the  time  being  and  when  it  does 
the  fa^rmer  the  least  good,  standard  time 
is  again  to  be  universally  observed. 

Why  relate  the  inconveniences,  delays, 
confusion,  losses,  etc.,  that  the  farmer 
has  had  to  put  up  with  on  the  new 
fangled  time  basis.     We  know  all  about 

it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
many  of  the  daylight  saving  shouters, 
last  spring  have  had  a  dose  of  their  own 
medicine.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating  and  after  the  summer's 
experience,  many  of  the  city  and  sub- 
urban people  who  were  so  anxious  for 
the  new  time  basis  are  now  shouting  the 
other  way. 

We  must  at  least  give  them  credit  for 
their  frankness  in  acknowledging  their 
error. 


Reditced  Railroad  Rates 

There  is  still  time  for  the  dairymen  in 
the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  to  attend 
the  annual  National  Dairy  Show  being 
held  on  the  Minnesota  Fair  Grounds,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  October  8th  to  15th. 

If  you  wsmt  to  see  the  best  in  every- 
thimr  pertaining  to  the  dairy  industry, 
don't  fail  to  visit  this  great  show. 

Railroads  Make  Reduced  Rates 
No  matter  in  which  section  of  the 
country  you  may  live,  prospective  vis- 
itors are  able  to  obtain  reduced  and  ex- 
cursion rates  on  all  transportation  lines. 
This  rate  consists  of  one  fare  and  one- 
half  on  the  regular  certificate  plan,  and 
has  been  granted  to  all  allied  conventions 
held  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  during 
the  period  of  the  show. 

The  breeder  and  dairyman  can  gather 
a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning 
the  betterment  of  his  condition  at  this 
show.  He  may  attend  meetings  of  his 
breeders  organization,  his  co-operative 
organization  or  participate  in  the  affairs 
of  one  of  the  national  dairy  organizations 
in  which  he  may  be  interested. 

Special  events  have  been  provided  for 
each  day  of  the  show. 

Get  busy,  there  is  still  time  to  make 
the  trip  if  you  act  promptly. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  FAIR 
The  enactment  of  a  bill  and  its  subse- 
quent approval  of  the  Governor,  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Fair,  while  far  from  being  what  was 
asked  for  or  desired,  is  a  move,  at  least, 
in  the  right  direction. 

Recently  the  Governor  appointed  the 
commission,    provided    for    in    the    bill, 
to   make  a  study  of  the  project.     This 
commission  is  composed  of   the   follow- 
ing:    P.  M.  Shanjles,  West  Chester,  Pa.; 
H.    F.    Bovard,   Greensburg,    Pa.;    C.    F. 
Fendrick,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  all  of  whom 
were  appointed  for  terms  of  four  years; 
J.  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  Coropolis,  Pa.,  and  John 
A.    McSparrin,    Furniss,    Pa.,    for   three 
years.   Auditor   General,  Samuel   Lewis, 
York,    Pa.,    and    Representative    C.    G. 
Jordon,  Volant,  Pa.,  who  will  serve  for 

two  years. 

This  commission  will  investigate  the 
whole  situation  and  present  its  report, 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
next  Legislature  for  further  legislative 
action. 


DRINK  MILK  BUTTONS 
In  connection  with  the  publicity  cam- 
paign of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council, 
and  more  particularly  with  the  work  in 
the  public  schools  and  nutritional  classes, 
the  design  shown  above,  in  button  form, 
is  being  distributed  to  the  children. 
They  have  made  a  decided  hit 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESSES 
If  you  don't  get  your  copy  of  the  Milk 
Producers    Review    each    month,    there 
must  be  a  reason. 

We  endeavor  to  keep  our  mailing  list 
up-to-date,  but  unless  we  are  advised 
of  subscribers  changing  their  post  office 
address  promptly,  considerable  delay 
ensues,  and  occasionally  subscribers  move 
and  are  hard  to  locate. 

You  should  have  the  Review  every 
month.  It  keeps  you  posted  on  what  is 
going  on  in  the  milk  market.  If  you 
have  changed  your  post  office  address, 
notify  us  so  that  our  mailing  list  can  be 
corrected. 

Don't  put  it  off— DO  IT  NOW. 


QUARTERS  ARE  SECURED  FOR 
COMING  SIXTH  ANNUAL 
FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
Officials    of    the    Pennsylvania    State 
Farm  Products  Show  this  week  announc- 
ed that  contracts  had  been  closed  for  the 
buildings  in  which  the  show  will  be  held 
the  week  of  January  23rd,  1922. 

The  same  quarters  that  were  used  for 
the  show  this  year  have  been  secured 
again.  The  Emerson-Brantingham  build- 
ing, at  Tenth  and  Market  Sts.,  Harris- 
burg,  and  the  Harrisburg-Overland 
building.  Fourteenth  and  Howard  Sts., 
will  again  house  the  show. 

The  coming  show,  which  will  be  the 
sixth  annual  event  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and   the    various    agricultural    organiza- 
tions of  the  state,  has  grown  to  be  a  big 
event  in  the  agriculture  of  the  state.  Last 
year  more  than  35,000  men,  women  and 
children    interested    in    agriculture,    and 
representing  every  section  of  the   state, 
attended  the  show   and  plans  are  being 
made  to  care  of  even  larger  crowds  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter. 


Milk  For  Health 


ATTENTION  I 

Read  about  the  changes  in  the  monthly 
percentage  basis  in  the  Philadelphia  Sell- 
ing Plan  for  1922.  See  page  10,  this 
issue.  If  there  is  anything  connected 
with  it  you  do  not  understand,  communi- 
cate with  the  director  in  your  territory 
or  Philadelphia  office. 


Have  You  Arranged  to  Attend? 

Plans  for  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of 
the  membership  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  roof  garden  of  the  Adelphia 
Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia, on  xMonday  and  Tuesday,  December 
()th  and  7th,  are  progressmg  rapidly. 

Nine    directors    are    to    be    elected    at 
this    meeting.      Six    will    be   elected    for 
terms   which   will  have  expired.     Three, 
as   directed  at   the   last   annual   meeting 
are  to  be  elected,  one  for  one,  one  for  two 
and   one   for  three   years.     These  latter 
represent   the  three  additional   directors 
provided  for  at  the  last  annual  meeting. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  par- 
ticipate,   which   can    be   done   eitlier   in 
person    or    by    proxy,    at    these    annual 
elections    as    the    directors    conduct    the 
affairs   of  the   organization  between  the 
annual  or  special  meetings  of  the  whole 
membership. 

We  wish  to  again  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  local  organizations,  that  under  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, railroad  fares  of  one  delegate  from 
each  local  having  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
five  members  shipping  milk,  and  having 
held   meetings   during  the  year,  will   be 
paid  by  the  Inter-State   Milk  Producers 
Association    on    presentation   of  creden- 
tials properiy  signed  by  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  local  so  represented. 

Every  local  having  the  prescribed  25 
members  should  therefor  send  one  ac- 
credited delegate  to  present  the  views  of 
the  local  in  the  various  business  affairs 
of  the  association,  to  hold,  present  and 
vote  proxies  of  the  various  members  of 
their  local,  if  they  so  desire  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  local  on  the  delegate's  return 
a  definite  report  of  the  proceedings. 

If  your  local  has  not  already  done  so, 
select  the  delegate  and  advise  the  asso- 
ciation who  will  represent  you. 

Plans  for  a  general  discussion  of  milk 
conditions  and  for  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization  on  the  whole 
are  being  arranged.  Prominent  speak- 
ers of  national  and  local  importance  will 
make  addresses. 

The  Annual  Banquet 
The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  in 
the  Adelphia  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening, 
complete  details  of  which  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Review.  You  can  be  assured  that  a 
good  time,  plenty  of  eats,  music  and 
other  features  will  be  provided  for  aU 
who  attend. 

Hotel  arrangements  will  be  printed  in 
detail  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Review. 
Entertainment  for  the  Ladies 
With  the  large  attendance  of  the  ladies 
at  the  meetings  and  the  sessions  of  the 
annual  meeting  last  year,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  some  definite  plan  be 
worked  out  for  entertaining  the  ladies 
attending  this  year. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  con- 
sisting of  the  following:  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Twining,  Pineville,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Brinton,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Newton 
S.  Gottschall,  Norristown,  Pa.;  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Waddington,  Woodstown,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 
R,  W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
This  committee  will  have  some  definite 
plan  ready  for  announcement  in  the  near 

future. 

Therefore  make  your  plans  to  attend 
this  annual  meeting,  the  association  is 
your  association-<'ome  to  the  meetmg 
and  take  part  in  its  business  and  help 
in  making  plans  for  the  future. 


LATEST    MARKET   PRICES 


The  Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  of  Purchasing 
milk  ill  the  Philadelphia  territory  again  be- 
came effective  with  January.  Under  this 
Ulan  the  average  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
aunng  octooer,  wovemoer  and  uecemoetr, 
1920,  is  taken  as  the  "basic  quantity"  and 
is  paid  for  at  the  basic  price  named.  All 
milk  in  excess  of  the  basic  quantity  will  be 
paid  for  on  the  basis  of  92  score  solid  packed 
creamery  butter  New  York  City,  plus  20  per 

Producers  changing  from  one  buyer  to  an- 
other after  January  Ist,  are  considered  as 
having  forfeited  their  basic  standard  and 
when  taken  on  by  other  buyers  are  rated  at 
a  50  per  cent,  basic  and  50  per  cent,  surplus 
basis. 

SEPTEMBER 
F.  O.   B.  Philadelphia 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  cents 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  40  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buvrr  is  to  be  turnod  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  "The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  carryinj;  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertisiuK  tbo  food  value  and  Kreater  con- 
;umption  of  dairy  pr..ducts.  The  iisual  com- 
,nission  from  the  mombers  of  the  Inter-State 
Uilk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deductea 
and  rcfuriiod  to  the  Association  ns  heretofore 


RECEIVING   STATION  BASIC   PRICES 
FOR   OCTOBER 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


Test 
Per  Cent. 

;{. 
:».i 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.0 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


Basic 

Price 
per 

100  lbs. 
$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 
2.87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
3.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.19 
3.23 
3.27 


Basic 
Price 
per  quart 


5.35 

5.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.85 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.05 

7.15 


Price   for  all 
milk  above 
the  Basic 
Quanity 


4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6. 

6.1 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

0.6 

6.7 


Mile 

1   to 

11   to 

21   to 

31   to 

41   to 

51   to 

01   to 

71   to 

81   to 

91   to 

101   to 

111   to 

121   to 

131   to 

141   to 

151    to 

101    to 

171    to 

lai    to 

191   to 

211   to 

221    to 

231    to 

241    to 

251    to 

201    to 

271    to 

281   to 

291   to 


8        plus 
10   incl. 
20      " 
30      " 
40      " 
50      " 
60      " 
70      •• 
80      " 
90      " 
100    " 
110    " 
120    " 
130    " 
140    " 
150    " 
160    " 
170    " 
180    " 
190    " 
200    '* 
220    " 
230    " 
240    " 
250    " 
260    " 
270    " 
280    " 
290    " 
300    " 


4*^  war  tax 
.27 
.285 
.308 
.32 
.34 
3.55 
.369 
.38 
.396 
.408 
.418 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.50 

.508 

.52 

.54 

.55 

.558 

.565 

.579 

5.79 

.59 

.60 

.61 


$1.96 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.85 
1.83 
1.82 

l.Bl 

1.80 
1.79 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.65 
1.64 
1.63 
1.62 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


4   per   cent,   milk   at  all  receiving  points 

Averac* 
First  half 
$3.16 


Wh.'n  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 

Philadelphia  is  0  1/4  cents  per  quart 

SEPTEMBER   RECEIVING   STATION 

PRICES 

Wrnm    this    date    qu^itations    will    include    a 

ded,c  ion   of  one   cent  per   100   Pounds  which 

amou'nt.     together     with     "- ^^^^    l\'\,'ll 

pounds,    contributed    b       he    buy<r.    js^^^^^^^^ 

orThe    "nter-St'atl  Dai';   Council  for  the  pur- 
Basic 


1920 

.Tanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Auirust 

September 


3.20 
8.14 
8.88 
2.96 

2.71 
2.76 
2.61 
2.78 

2.61 
2.17 
2.42 
2.35 
1.68 
1.49 
1.84 
2.11 
2.01 


per  month 
$3.12 
3.18 
8.19 
3.43 
8.00 
2.76 
2.76 
2.64 
2.81 

2.53 
2.24 
2.38 
2.23 
1.56 
1.53 
1.89 
2.05 
2.04 


Miles 
1 
11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 
91 

101 

111  . 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

101 

201 

211 

221 

231 

241 

2.'il 

261 

271 

281 

291 


Quanity 
price  per 
100  lb«. 

$1.96 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.H7 
1.86 
1 .85 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.79 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.7:1 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1  ti8 
1.07 
1.60 
1.65 
1.64 
1 .63 
1.62 
1.61 


Price    per     100 
surplus    milk    at 
receiving  points 
Test  9^f, 


lbs. 
sU 


3. 

a.  I 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 

3.5 

3.(i 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4..'> 

4.(i 

4.7 

4..S 

4.9 


$1.04 
1.08 
1.72 
1.76 
1.80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 
2.00 
2.04 
2.08 
2.12 
2!  16 
2.20 
2.24 
2.28 
2.32 
2.30 
2.40 
2.44 


These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  pnce 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New    York   City 

MONTHLY   PRICES   OF   GRADE   B   OB 
MARKET   MILK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone  at  8  per  cent 
butterfnt.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
above  or  below  3  per  cent. 

Subject  to   Board  of  Health  Regulations 

Roceiving 
station  50  mil* 
tone  per  ewt 
3.21 
3.21 
8.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.67 
3.61 
3.61 
8.61 
2.68 


1920 

.January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AURUSt 

September 
October 
November 
December 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

May 

June 

July 

Auirust 

September 


F.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
7.1 


basis    of    46 


Frcicht  rates  deducted  on  .. 
quarts  113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts  plus  3  per 
?ent  war  tax.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  added 
or  deducted  for  each  tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
butferfat   above   or  below  3   per  cent. 

OCTOBER    BASIC    PRICES 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 

by  market  conditions 


117 
18-31 


7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 


2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
a.68 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


SEPTEMBER   BUTTER   PRICES 


92    score 


solid    !> 
cents 


Basic  Price 

Test  per 

Per  cent.  100   lbs 

3.  $'-i-47 

3.1  2..51 

8.2  2.55 

3.3  2.59 

3.4  2.63 

8.6  2.07 

8-«  'ill 

8.7  -i-^S 

8.8  2.79 

8.9  2.83 
4  2.87 
4!l  2.91 
4  2  2.95 

li  2.99 

44  3.03 

4'.5  3-07 

4.6  311 

4.7  3.15 

4.8  3.19 

4.9  3.23 
»  3  27 

When  "the  milk  is  not  tested  the  pHce  '•  0 
Philadelphia  is  6  1/4  cents  per  quart 


Basic  Price 

c(\nts    per 
quart 
5.35 
5.45 
5  55 
5.05 
5.75 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6.05 
6.15 
6.25 
6.^5 
6.45 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.75 
6.85 
6.95 
7.05 
7.15 


1 

*> 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
l.'S 
10 
17 
19 
2(t 
21 
22 
23 
24 
20 

27 

28 

29 


New 
40 
40 
40 
41 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
43 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
43 
43 
4.1 
45 
45 
44 


York 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


a  eked    creamery 
per    pound 
Phila. 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


40 

40 

40 

41 

42 

42 

41 

42 

42 

43 

44 

45 

44 

44 

44 

45 

45 

45 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

45 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


butter 

Chicago 
39 
38 
38 
38 
39 
40 
40 


40 

41 

42 

43 

43 

42 

42 

42 

42 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 

43 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

3/4 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


b. 


CURRENT  RETAIL  MILK  PRICES 

Grade   B   or  Market   Milk 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 

Quart! 

Philadelphia  H    ,^ 

X.vv   York  1216 

Baltimore  t" 

Pittsburgh  ^* 


Pints 
7 
0 
7 
6% 


Perfection  Milker  Prices 

REDUCED! 

PERFECTION  Milker  is  now  back  to  pre-war  prices.  In 
comparison  to  the  price  of  butter  fat  Perfection  s  ])rice  is 
now  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  At  the  new  low 
price  Perfection  is  your  best  buy  in  labor  saving  machinery. 
Other  milkers  come  and  go,  but  the  Perfection  still  stands 
first  for  reliability,  durability  and  good  milking. 

In  these  days  of  lowered  prices  for  dairv  products  whv 
handicap  yourself  with  expensive  and  old  fashioned  hand- 
milking?  Others  have  increased  production  and  reduced 
production  expense  by  [milking  in  one-third  the  time  with 
the  Perfection  Milker!  You  can  do  the  same.  Don  t  handi- 
cap yourself  any  longer !  Increase  your  income  and  decrease 
your  production  costs  by  installing  a  Perfection  Milker.  At 
Perfection's  new  low  price  you'll  be  surprised  at  what  small 
cost  you  can  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  expensive  hand  milking. 

Some  dairy  farmers  who  have  electricity  prefer  an  elec- 
trical milker.  If  you  have  electricity  tell  us  to  also  send  you 
complete  information  about  the  Perfection  Electric  Milker. 

Send*  For  This  Free  Book 

Send  for  a  free  copy  of  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to 
Know",  a  book  which  answers  every  question  about  milking 
machines.  Tell  us  to  give  you  our  new  low  prices  on  an 
outfit  suitable  for  your  needs.  We'll  also  send  vou  proof 
from  hundreds  of  other  dairy  farmers  who  have  found  Per- 
fection  Milker  profitable  and  satisfactory.  Today,  before  you 
forget,  write  for  our  free  book  and  complete  information. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

Eastern  Branch  Office  2168  East  Hennepin  Ave. 

4W   South   Clinton   Street  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Syracuse,  IS.  I.  r         ' 


SEPTEMBER  COMPARATIVE   PRICES 
PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MARKET    MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per  100  pounds 

N.  Y..  200  mile  zone,   Aup.  pool  price  ^2.345 
Philadelphia,    50   mile   zone  f2.27 

Basic 
Raltimorc,    per   gallon    f.   o.    b.  fO.26 


PENN  STATE  TWO  YEAR 

FARM  COURSE  POPULAR 
The   two   year   agricultural   course   at 
the     Pennsylvania     State     College     has 
staged    a    great    "come-back"   since    war 
time   interference,    and     is     now     above 
normal  in  the  matter  of  attendance.  One 
hundred  boys  with  a  year's  or  a  life  time 
experience  on  the  farm  enrolled  for  the 
course  last  fall.     This  is   the  limit  that 
the  school  is  able  to  handle  with  present 
facilities.    The  second  year  class  is  about 
the  same  size.     The  short   intensive  in- 
struction results  each  year  in  these  yotmg 
men  returning  to  the  farm  well  trained 
for  profitable  farm  life. 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 


MILK  BY-PRODUCTS  GOOD 

FOOD  FOR  YOUNG  ANIMALS 
While  whole  milk  is  nature's  balanced 
food  and  is  valuable  for  young  animals, 
skim   milk   and   other  creamery   by-pro- 
ducts, such  as  buttermilk  and  whey,  are 
also   useful   feeds.     Skim    milk  is   fed  to 
young  pigs  in  the  proi)ortion  of  about  3 
pounds  to  1  of  concentrates,  such  i«s  corn 
meal  or  shorts.     Buttermilk,  which   has 
not  been  diluted  too  much  witli  water, 
has    nearly    the    same    feeding    value    as 
skim  milk.     It  is  a  better  food  for  swine 
than  for  calves  because  it  is  apt  to  cause 
digestive   disturbances   when    fed   to   the 
latter,    unless   considerable  care   is    used. 
Whey  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  feed- 
ing  swine.      It    is    about    two-thirds    as 
valuable   as  skim    milk  a.s  a  food.      Ac- 
cordingly from  10  to  12  potmds  of  whey 
are   equivalent    to     1     pound    of    grain. 
Sweet    skim    milk,    when    supplemented 
with   other   feed    such   as   corn    meal   or 
wheat   shorts,    is    very    good   for  young 
calves.      If    beef    calves    are    to    be    fed 
skim   milk,  they  .should  be  fed  in  prac- 
tically the  same  manner  as  dairy  calves. 
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LEWIS  LINSEED  CAKE 

— The  Compressed  Feed 


THE  QUAKER  OATS 
COMPANY  MOTION 

PICTURE  FILMS 

The  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  made  a  showing  of  its  new  educa- 
tional motion  picture  films  at  the  Bel- 
levue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  September  7th,  before  a  large  group 
of  breeders,  dairymen  and  guests.  A 
dinner   proceeded    the    showing    of    the 


Use   It- and   Save   Frieght.      Lewis   LinSCCd   Cake  is 

shipped  direct  from  Philadelphia  where  it  is  made. 
Use   It -and  Save  Feed.    You  can  mix  it  with  your  own 
roughage  and  home-grown  grains,  to  make  just  the 
right  combination  for  your  cattle.    We'll  send  you  mix- 
ing formula. 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


J 


TH[  PRICE  OF 


By  Clyde  L.  King,  Ph.D. 

Formerly 
Chairman,  Governors  Tri  State  Milk  Commission  (Pennsylvaiila,  Mary- 
land. Delaware),  Federal  MUk  Commissioner  for  the  Eastern  States,   MUk 
Price  Arbitrator  for  the  SUte  of  Pennsylranla. 

Comprehensive  Treatment  of  the  Milk  Industry  in 

All  Its  Phases 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have 
a  Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents : 
Introductory-Chapter  1.    The  Public  Interest  in  the  Price  of  Milk. 
Part  U    The  Price  to  the  Producer-Chapter  2.    The  Forces  That  Fix 
the  Price  of  Milk.    8.    Manufactured  Milk  Products  and  the  Price  of  MUk. 

4.  The  Price  Interdependence  of  Local,  Primary  and  International  Markets. 

5.  The   Cost   of    Production.     6.    ShaU    Dairymen    OrganUe   for   ColecUve 
Bargaining.     7.    Policies  of  Dairymen's  Organizations  in  Their  Relation  to 

Price 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production.  .8.  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution. 
9.  Sanitary  Requirements  in  Their  Relation  to  Price.  10.  How  ShaU 
Milk  be  Distributed?  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution  Costs  be  Lowered?  12.  The 
Public  Interest  in  Milk  Distribution.  „     ,  „  ,         -  ,„.    ,  w.iu 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  Policies,  13.  The  Food  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk. 
14.    Co-operation  and  Price.     16.    Fair  Price  Policies.  ,  .      t    w  u 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Administrator;  John  LeFebre, 
International  Milk  Dealers  Association;  Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food 
SecUon,  Philada.  Fair  Price  Commission;  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 

Price  $2.00  Delivered 
FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Assn. 

721  HeedBldg.,  Philadelphia 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  DECEMBER  5th  and  6tli 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  TO  COME 


CI r. 


These  films,  which  involve  tvv'o  reels 
on  each  of  the  great  dairy  cattle  breeds, 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Holsteins  and  Ayr- 
shires,  cover  a  most  comprehensive  field. 
The  films  are  complete  for  each  breed, 
so  that  the  two  reels  make  a  complete 
story  in  themselves. 

The  films  open  with  a  brief  but  effec- 
tive story  in  the  necessity  of  milk  for 
food.  Pictures  showing  the  best  dairy 
types  of  each  breed  followed  by  which 
the  principal  points  in  value  are  shown. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  views  of  the 
cows  and  effective  sub  titles. 

A  most  comprehensive  set  of  pictures 
follow,  showing  the  leading  individuals 
including  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  of  each 
breed.  We  believe  no  greater  aggrega- 
tion of  notable  dairy  animals  has  ever 
been  shown  in  motion  pictures. 

Each  set  of  films  with  the  exception 
of  the  Ayrshires,  also  covers  a  demon- 
stration on  Better  Sires. 

Views  of  scrub  cows  are  shown,  also 
pure  bred  bulls,  used  in  breeding  with 
these  scrubs  and  the  resultant  get  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  generations.  Tlie 
remarkable  results  along  this  line  being 
developed  by  the  Iowa  State  College. 

The  films  were  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  A.  McLean,  of  the 
Extension  Live  Stock  Department  of  the 
Quaker  Ooats  Co.,  who  also  made  an 
interesting  address  on  the  subject,  out- 
lining the  proposed  plans  of  the  company 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
films.  It  is  hoped  that  these  films  can 
be  placed  with  the  various  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  for  use  in  their  dairy 
extension  departments. 

As  a  demonstration  for  the  dair:j^man 
these  films  carry  a  message  of  the  high- 
est value  in  the  development  of  better 
dairy  herds. 

Albert  M.  Warren,  Philadelphia  sales 
agent  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.  and  W.  A. 
Frazier  of  the  feed  department  ably  as- 
sisted in  welcoming  the  guests  and  ar- 
ranging the  motion  picture  display. 


FUEL  WOOD  TO  THE  RESCUE 
Many   fanners    tliis   year   are   not    de- 
pening    entirely    on    their    grain,    pork, 
beef  and  dairy  products  for  an  income. 
Tliey  are  going  after  their  long  neglected 
winter   crop — tlieir    firewood!      And    re- 
ports from  various  parts  of  the  country 
indicate  tliat  this  crop  is  proving  to  be 
a  source  of  revenue  of  no  mean  measure. 
Tlie    iiigh    price    of  coal— higher   even 
tluin   last   year— and  the   dismal   predic- 
tion   of    another    coal    shortage    by    coal 
operators  and  dealers  alike,  has  made  a 
steady  demand   for  wood   for  fuel   pur- 
poses.       The      ambitious,      wide-awake 
farmer    wlio    is    supplying    tliis    demand 
is  profiting  accordingly. 

If  this  were  still  the  day  of  the  hard- 
l)usliing,  back-breaking  buck-saw,  tliis 
ojiportunity  for  farmers  to  increase  their 
incomes  by  sawing  and  selling  wood 
would  lie  limited  and  beset  witli  diffi- 
culties. But  witli  the  new  improved 
engine-driven  log  saws  that  are  now  a 
part  of  the  labor-saving  equipment  on 
many  farms,  felling  trees,  sawing  up 
logs  and  cutting  up  limbs  and  branches 
is  easy  and  fascinating,  as  well  as  sur- 
prisingly profitable. 

Logs  and  trees  that  line  so  many 
creek  banks  and  once  were  looked  upon 
as  of  little  value,  now  are  being  cut  up 
into  firewood  and  sold  at  a  splendid 
profit  to  owners.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  farm  timber  tracts.  The  modern 
log  saw  makes  it  possible.  These  ma- 
chines are  operated  by  one  man  and  can 
be  wheeled  into  places  that  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  the  old  style,  cumber- 
some and  heavy  saw  rigs. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the 
modern  log  saw  is  in  that  it  is  an  all- 
year-'round  helper.  For  when  not  saw- 
ing, the  engine  is  used  as  a  portable 
power  plant  to  run  feed  grinders,  shellers, 
huUers,  pumps,  washing  macliines  and 
to  do  other  similar  power  work. 

While  many  log  saw  owners  use  their 
macliines  as  sjiare-tiiiie  money-makers, 
after  their  own  winter's  fuel  supply  is 
cut,  a  steadily  increasing  number  are 
making  a  real  business  of  sawing  and 
selling  wood.  Steady  and  worth-while 
profits  are  coming  to  them  in  tliis  way. 
Like  the  little  red  hen  of  nation-wide 
fame,  the  new  improved  log  saw  is  doing 
its  part  in  lifting  tlie  mortgage  off  many 
an  "old  home  place." 

The  real  value  of  firewood  as  a  farm 
crop  is  beginning  to  be  realized ! 
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CREAM  RIDGE  LOCAL 

At  Davis  Station,  Monmouth  county. 
New  Jersey,  a  meeting  of  the  milk  pro- 
ducers in  that  vicinity  was  held  to  con- 
sider what  was  to  be  done  in  view  of 
the  closing  of  the  receiving  station  at 
Davis  Station. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  of 
milk  market  conditions.  Frederick 
Shangle,  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  made  an  address 
on  organization  and  co-operation,  follow- 
ing which  a  local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  was  formed  with 
the  election  of  Frank  W.  Potter  presi- 
dent, and  David  E.  Tentuni,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Practically  every  producer 
present,   representing    183   cows,    became 

a  member. 

Later  a  permanent  market  for  the  milk 
produced  by  the  members  of  the  local 
was  provided  at  full  association  prices. 


IILI 

EVtRYB0DY 


Ten  thousand  Pennsylvania  farmers 
received  assistance  in  balancing  dairy 
rations  through  the  dairy  extension  de- 
partment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege in  the  year  ending  July  1,  192L 


NEW  LOCAL  ORGANIZED 

IN  JUNIATA  COUNTY 
A  new  local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  was  organized 
last  month  at  Cocolanus,  Juniata  county. 
Pa.  The  canvas  of  this  territory  and 
formal  organization  was  made  by  N.  S. 
Gottshall,  Inter-State  field  man.  The 
local  was  formally  organized  by  the 
election  of  L.  I.  Leister,  president,  and 
E.  G.  Ferguson,  secretary.  Tliis  new 
local  is  quite  active  and  promises  to  be- 
an important    unit   of    the    organization. 


Get  a  reputation  for  your  dairy  cattle 
at  the  fairs.  A  little  added  care  with 
comb  and  brush  and  sonic  extra  linseed 
oil  meal  in  the  grain  mix  will  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  animals  to  be 
shown. 


NEW  JERSEY  MILK 

MARKETING  CONFERENCE 


(Continued  from  page  2) 
ported  by  producers  and  dealers  finan- 
cially, is  also  advertising  through  news- 
papers and  by  use  of  bill  boards.  The 
Dairymen's  League  has  also  started  an 
advertising  campaign. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  women's  organizations  could  be  of 
great  help  in  promoting  consumption  by 
co-operating  with  the  various  agencies. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  parent- 
teachers'  association  and  the  child  wel- 
fare associations  could  assist. 

How  Milk  is  Marketed 

Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr.  Copper- 
thwaite  explained  how  milk  is  marketed 
for  producers  through  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  in  the  Phila- 
delphia territory.  Prices  do  not  always 
cover  cost  of  production  and  many  pro- 
ducers have  suffered  losses  during  the 
past  few  months  when  there  has  been  a 
milk  surplus.  They  urged  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  difficulties  and  aims  of 
producers  associations. 

Mr.  Hardin  told  of  what  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Co-operative  Association  is 
doing  in  the  New  York  territory,  ex- 
plained the  pooling  plan  and  the  efforts 
of  the  organization  to  secure  a  fair  price 
and  stabilize  the  market. 

Mr.  Bennetch  stated  that  the  milk  dis- 
tributor performs  a  necessary  function 
but  that  distribution  is  too  costly,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  started  to  se- 
cure reliable  information  from  distribu- 
tors on  the  cost  of  distribution.  The 
consumer  and  the  producer  want  to 
know  and  are  entitled  to  know  the  why 
of  milk  prices.  Consumers  also  have  a 
part  to  play  in  returning  bottles,  front 
door  deliveries,  proper  care  of  milk,  and 
daylight  deliveries  in  winter  time. 

Mr.   Hankinson  has   collected   for  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  five  samples  of  milk 
in  each  of  six  different  cities  in  the  State 
from    restaurants,    lunch    counters,    and 
soda  fountains.    Fifteen  samples  sold  for 
five   cents    a    glass    and    fifteen    samples 
sold  for  ten  cents  a  glass.     Four  were 
below  3%   fat,  one   of  these  testing  0.3 
per  cent.     Prices  are  too  high  to  stimu- 
late consumption  and  too  often  skimmed 
milk  is  sold  for  whole  milk.    City  health 
officials  can  improve  this  condition. 

"  Legislation 

Mr.  Scofield  explained  a  bill  which 
would  make  compulsory  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  all  milk  excepting  certified  and 
that  produced  by  non-tubercular  cows, 
excepting  those  which  have  made  appli- 
cation for  the  tuberculin  test.  He  also 
explained  proposed  ice  cream  legislation. 
Over  100  samples  were  analyzed  by  the 
Health  Department  this  summer.  They 
showed  from  3  to  18%  fat,  no  foreign 
fats,  and  averaged  about  10%. 

The  question  of  filled  milk  was  dis- 
cussed and  Mr.  Scofield  explained  the 
policy  of  the  Health  Department  in  this 

connection. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were:    Dr. 
R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph,  W.  S.  Schofield,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Health;  J.  H.  Mc- 
Neil, Chief  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ; 
A.  L.  Clark,  Chief  Bureau  of  Markets; 
Paul  B.  Bennetch,  Specialist  Dairy  Pro- 
duct    Marketing;     Kenneth    Hankinson, 
Organization  Specialist,  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  N  J.  R-  Chand- 
ler,  New   Jersey   Health    Officers    Asso- 
ciation; Miss  Florence  Halsey,  President 
Mrs  Henry  E.  Colton,  and  Mrs.  Jno.  L. 
Douglass,  New  Jersey  League  of  Women 


12  months 
to  pay 

—and  at  reduced  prices 

For  a  reasonable  first  payment  you 
can  install  this  powerful  Western  Electric 
outfit  and  start  it  working  and  saving  for 
you.  It  won't  take  long  to  pay  for  itself. 
And  think  of  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences it  brings  I 

Western  Electric  Power  and  Light 
gives  you  all  the  electric  lights  you  want 
—running  water  in  the  house  and  barn- 
plenty  of  electric  power  to  do  your  barn- 
work  and  housework,  too. 

This  outfit  is  so  capable  because  it  has 
an  extra  size  engine  with  a  pulley,  and 
because  the  famous  "  tapering  charge  " 
makes  the  battery  work  better  and  last 
longer. 


DEALERS: 
Good  territory  still  open  for   live-wire  repreMentative. 


Western  Electric  has  been  making 
and  selling  dependable  electrical 
products    for    over    fifty   years. 


Western  Electric 

Power  ^  Light 


/  « 
y 

y"^    Mail  ' 

y           this  COU'  I 

/"           pan    for  I 
y       booklet  PR-2 

y     to  Western  Elec-  i 

^    trie  Co.,  110  William  \ 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Makes  the  battery  last  longer 


Voters;  Dr.  Frank  App,  Secretary  New 
Jersey  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture;  G.  D.  Brill,  President  New 
Jersey  Holstein-Fresian  Co-operative  As- 
sociation; A.  B.  Waddington,  W.  D. 
Copperthwaite,  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association;  L.  M.  Hardin,  Sus 
sex,  New  Jersey  Dairymen's  League;  W. 


S.  Tylerj.  Metuchen,  New  Jersey ;  J.  W. 
Miller,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Wni. 
B.  Palmer. 


Don't  milk  just  average  cows.  In 
most  cases  they  return  no  profit.  Breed 
and  keep  only  the  best. 


Mention  The  Review  When 
Writing  to  Advertisers. 


Don't  relax  in  your  care  or  handling 
of  milk  because  the  weather  is  slightly 
cooler.  Good,  clean  milk  means  more 
than  just  keeping  it  sweet. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


October,  J92t 


October,  J92J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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LOWER  PRODUCTION 
COSTS  NECESSARY  TO  MEET 
MILK  PRICE  CONDITIONS 


For  Winter  Concrete  Construction 

ATLAS  Cement  can  be    used  successfully  for  indoor  concrete  construction  during  the 

Winter  months,  particularly  when  there  is  little  other  work  to  keep  farm  help 

busy.     Send  the   coupon  below  to  our    ^f^^    nearest    office    for  our    books  "  Con- 

I Crete  On  The  Farm  "  and  "  Concrete  ,x^*"y  V^^^w     ^^  ^^®  Farm  in  Cold  Weather  '* 

^  which  tell  what  and  how  to       ^jt^wlk      M^\.        build  with  ATLAS. 


Milk  Cooling  Tanks 

(Now  is  the  time  to  build 
your  indoor  cooler.  Then 
when  warm  weather  over- 
takes you,  it  will  be  ready 
to  keep  milk  cool  and 
sweet.  The  protection  af- 
forded against  loss  will  save 
many  times  the  cost  of  the 
few  bags  of  ATLAS  re- 
quired. Build  now — in  spare 
time. 


;'-^  PORTLAND  "A 

ATLAS 

\\  CEMENT   ) 


fMrrwt  MLM) 


M1.AS 


Cattle  Feeding  Alleys 

Built  with  ATLAS  Cement 
they  not  only  prevent  food 
waste  but  permit  cleaner, 
weight-producing  food  con- 
sumption. Easily  kept  clean 
and  sanitary — and  are  per- 
manent. 

Another  suggestion ;  con- 
crete your  cellar  floor  this 
winter.  Make  it  warmer  in 
winter,  cooler  in  summer 
and  dry  always. 


•*T&e  Standard  by  which  all  other  makes  are  measured" 

The  Atlas   Portland  Cement  Company 

Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK       Boston 


Birmingham       Dayton       De«  Moinet      St.  Louis       CHICAGO 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

(Address  the  Atlas    Office  nearest  you)  ^ 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Concrete  On  The  Farm"  and    Con- 
crete On  The  Farm  in  Cold  Weather"without  cost  or  obllKatioQ. 


Nam*   .  . 
Addwm 


Mention  the  Review  when  writinsr  to  advertisers 


FOUR  FARM  TROUBLES 
When  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agri- 
cultural Inquiry,  of  which  Dr.  Clyde  L. 
King,  is  Economist,  makes  its  report  to 
Congress  it  will  tell  that  body  that  four 
things  were  back  of  the  recent  agricul- 
tural crisis  with  its  well-nigh  perpen- 
dicular drop  in  farm  prices.  These,  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Sydney  Ander- 
son, of  Minnesota,  who  heads  the  Joint 
Commission  are: 

First,  the  falling  of  exports,  particu- 
larly in  beef  products;  pork,  pork  pro- 
ducts and  cotton.  *  *  *  Second,  the 
very  marked  decline  in  domestic  con- 
sumption, in  which  the  so-called  "buyers' 
strike"  was  a  factor,  as  was  also  the  gen- 
eral industrial  depression.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Third,  the  increase  in  freight  rates. 
*  ♦  *  Fourth,  the  pressure  of  limita- 
tions of  credit  and  discount  rates. 

This  will  be  the  official  diagnosis  of 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  farmer  and 
the  farm.  It  agrees  with  the  findings  of 
many  of  the  farm  organizations.  It  does 
not,  however,  hold  the  packers,  the  mid- 
dlemen, the  profiteers  and  the  Grain  Ex- 
changes responsible  for  any  part  of  the 


troubles  that  overwhelmed  the  farmer 
in  1920,  and  falls  short  by  that  much  of 
meeting  the  orthodox  views  of  the  farm 
groups. 

It  will  recommend  that  exports  be 
stimulated;  but  that  has  been  under- 
taken through  an  enlargement  of  the 
War  Finance  Corporation's  powers.  Suc- 
cess along  that  line  is  uncertain  at  best. 
Probably  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and 
banks  generally  can  be  induced  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  policy  on  loans  and  credits. 
The  freight  rates  are  standing  in  spite 
of  steady  hammering.  As  for  the  public 
and  its  strike  against  buying,  we  cannot 
see  where  either  the  farmer  or  Congress 
can  do  anything  about  the  public. 

The  .tide  has  turned  for  the  farmer. 
The  patient  is  getting  better  and  gain- 
ing strength,  not  because  of  special  leg- 
islation and  government  aid,  but  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  working  out  of 
natural  laws.  The  disease  that  afflicted 
him  was  deflation,  and  it  has  run  its 
natural  course  in  his  case.  The  farmer 
may  have  been  at  bottom,  but  he  is  be- 
ginning to  climb  back  again. 

—Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


ASSOaATION  ACTIVITIES 

One  of  the  principal  efforts  of  the 
organization  during  the  past  month  has 
been  toward  perfection  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  various  locals  so  that  they 
and  through  them  the  membership  at 
large  could  be  fully  represented  at  the 
coming  annual  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association. 

Representatives  have  been  in  the  field 
constantly  during  the  month  and  have 
been  supplemented  at  the  various  meet- 
ings by  officers  of  the  organization 


Upwards  of  20  meetings  of  locals  have 
been  held  during  the  past  ujonth  and 
several  new  locals  have  been  formally 
organized. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  in  the  Iocs' 
market  the  transferrence  of  dairies  from 
one  dealer  to  another  have  been  very 
difficult.  New  buyers,  however,  have 
been  found  for  a  number  of  producers. 

Some  850  new  members  were  added  to 
the  association  rolls  during  August  and 
168  during  September.  See  to  it  that 
your  neighbor  is  one  of  us. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
In  fact  the  farmer  has  been  steadily 
improving  his  methods  of  dirt  farming 
and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
time  rolls  on,  even  in  a  more  Intensive 
way  as  occasion  may  demand. 

"^hat  About  the  Dair" 

Except  in  special  instances,  the  dairy- 
man has  not  made  the  same  advance  in 
dairy  i)raetice  as  has  been  done  in  soil 
tillage.  Here  and  there  better  work  is 
bein}r  done  but  notwithstanding  all  that 
lias  been  said  and  i)ul)lislied  on  this 
sul)jeet,  general  iinprovenient  moves  but 
slowly.  Better  sires  and  better  herds 
have  been  i)rcachcd  for  years  and  many 
have  proJited  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  dairy  farmers  still  plod  along  with 
the  same  old  herd,  and  the  same  old 
scrub  bull,  making  milk,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  may  be  and  very  frequently 
Unding  fault  with  the  returns  from  his 
milk   sales. 

Cost  of  Production  Must  Be  Reduced 
In  times  of  light  demand  manufactur- 
ers of  merchandise  reduce  costs,  or  they 
go  on  the  rocks.  Such  reductions  may 
be  in  the  shape  of  wage  reductions  or 
decreased  costs  in  some  of  the  i)rocesses 
of  ntanufacture.  In  any  event  they  must 
reduce  costs  in  order  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  now  up  against 
tile  same  proposition.  He  must  reduce 
costs,  if  liiglier  i)rices  can  not  be  ob- 
tained for  his  products.  Many  say  "It 
can't  be  done."  But  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  can  be  done. 

Better  sires  are  needed  to  produce 
better  herds.  Better  herds  are  needed 
to  reduce  costs  of  production.  We  fre- 
quently hear  a  dairyman  say,  "I  can't 
afford  to  buy  a  better  sire  or  better 
cows."     Why  not? 

A    better    herd    docs    not    necessarily 
involve  the  immediate  jjurehase  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  cows — not  even  one — on  the 
other  hand  it  does   mean  the  selling  of 
the  unprofitable  cows  in  tlie  herd.     Some 
l<»ss    may   be  involved   in   this   move   but 
it's    a  case    of    taking    the   loss    at    once 
rather  than  spreailiiig  it  out  over  a  period 
of  years.     The  sale  of  unprofitable  cows 
and  i)urchase  in  their  stead  of  profitabh- 
cows,  even    if   the   number  be   less,   will 
result    in    a    more    economical    practice. 
What  has  and  can  be  done  along  this 
line  is  demonstrated   by  the  records  re- 
cently compiled   from  cow   testing  asso- 
ciation reports  in  I'ennsylvania,  showing 
that    cows    with    a    production    ranging 
between   3000  and    WOO  i)Ounds    a  year, 
made  milk  at  a  cost  of  $5.15  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  cows  with  a  production  of 
9000   pounds    and    over   i)er   year,    made 
milk    at    a    cost    of    $2.89    per    hundred 
pounds. 

The  elimination  of  tlie  border  cow 
is,  without  question,  the  prime  factor 
in  the  economy  of  milk  i)roduction.  Eco- 
nomical feeding,  economical  methods  an- 
important,  but  can  not  overcome  the 
losses  due  to  unprofitable  cows.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  is  shown  recent  iilio- 
tographs  illustrating  this  iioint  most 
effectively. 

There  are  many  looj)  holes  for  loss<'s 
in  dairying.  It's  time  for  the  dairy 
farmer  to  wake  tip  and  stoj)  the  leaks. 
A  move  in  this  direction  will  op(  n  the 
way  toward  i)utting  your  dairy  on  a 
profitable  basLs. 


Milk  For  Health 


SEPTEMBER  CONFERENCE 


Late  in  September,  the  officers  and  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Asosciation  called  a  confer- 
ence with  the  distributors  and  manu- 
facturers to  consider  the  advisability  of 
an  advance  in  prices  paid  producers  in 
the  Phila(leli)hia  Milk  Shed. 

There  was  no  (piestion  but  that  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  was  out  of  line 
with  prices  paid,  not  only  in  tins,  i)ut 
in  other  territories  as  well,  and,  that  in 
view  of  high  ])rices  for  feed  as  well  as 
labor,  costs  would  be  advancing  as  the 
fall  season  advanced. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  production 
cost  there  is  no  question  but  that  an  ad- 
vance in  i)rice  was  due  the  farmer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  milk 
from  our  own  territory  continues  in  ex- 
cess of  the  consumptive  demand  for 
whole  milk.  Ice  cream  consuinpticm  de- 
clines as  the  fall  season  advances  and  at 
the  present  time  the  full  basic  quantity 
of  milk  coming  into  the  Philadelphia 
market  is,  as  far  as  the  large  dealers  are 
ecmcerned,  not  being  consumed  in  the 
fluid   milk  market. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  the 
most  important  being  the  decrease  in 
juirchasing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
unemi)loyed.  Industrial  districts  are  still 
considerably   below  normal  purchases  of 

milk. 

Another  demoralizing  factor  is  the 
etmstant  offering  of  milk  from  other 
markets,  more  particulariy  in  the  shape 
of  cream.  These  offerings  largely  repre- 
sent the  surplus  milk  in  not  only  the 
nearby  markets  but  milk  and  cream  from 
Ohio,  New  York  and  Canada.  This  milk 
is  a  constant  nu'nace  to  this  market  as 
it  is  usually  offered  at  prices  materially 
below  the  price  paid  in  this  territory. 

Manufacturers  of  condensed  and  evap- 
orated milk  demonstrate  that  they  can- 
not pay  higher  prices  for  milk  and  com- 
])ete   with    manufactured   dairy   products 
from  outside  the  territory.     With  butter 
at  il  cents  a  pound  for  92  score  grades, 
the  cost  of  surplus  ndlk,  bought  on  the 
Philadelphia  selling  plan  may  be  figured 
at  .$2.11  per  hundred  against  $1.98  paid 
in  a  nearby  market  for  milk  going  into 
cream     find    c(tndensed    skim    or     $2.23 
against  the   Philadelphia   weighted  aver- 
age of  $2.20  for  whole   milk   going  into 
condensed    milk.      Some    manufacturers 
express  some  doubt  of  their  continuance 
to    pay    the    present    basic   price    for   all 
milk   unless   favored   by   some   break   in 
the  market. 

Advances  in  prices  at  this  time,  it  was 
contended,  would  open  this  market  as  a 
further  dumi)ing  ground  for  low  price 
milk  from  other  territories. 

Weather  conditions  alone,  will,  it  is 
believed,  relieve  the  situatiim.  I'util  the 
low  price  teritories  tighten  iq)  from  de- 
creased production,  the  menace  of  outside 
milk  will  not  be  relieved.  At  the  same 
time  some  development  of  greater  trade 
in  dairy  products,  such  as  export  busi- 
ness would  have  a  favorable  influence 
from  another  angle. 

With  one  or  two  excei)tions,  prices  paid 
producers  are  higher  than  in  other  i)rim- 
ary  nuirkets.  In  some  instances,  the 
farmers  price  in  this  district  appears 
much  lower  than  in  the  New  York 
market,  where  a  high  price  i)revails  for 
market  milk,  but  the  producer,  under 
the  pooling  plan,  does  not  get  that  price 
as  each  month  the  price  for  milk  for  all 
classes  of  dairy  products  is  pooled  and 
the  acttial  price  the  farmer  receives  is 
very  much  lower,  in  instances  it  has  been 
a  full  dollar  a  hundred  less  than  the 
named  price  for  milk  for  fluid  consump- 
tion. 


After  a  lengthy  discussion  from  all 
angles  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  leave 
the  price  paid  farmers,  64  cents  f.  o.  b. 
lMiila(leli)hia,  or  $2.27  per  hundred  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  50  mile  zone,  for 
milk  testing  \'/o  butterfat  (which  has 
been  effective  since  May  on  basic  milk), 
stand  for  all  milk. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
all  milk  is  rated  basic  during  October, 
November  and  December,  so  that  no 
milk  is  to  be  bought  as  surplus. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  will 
watch  the  g<'neral  market  situation  clo.se- 
ly  antl  will  call  for  a  further  conference 
when  ever  the  situation  warrants. 


A 

Better  Way 
of   Milking 


BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES 

IN  RURAL  SECTIONS 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Extension  Service 
News  of  the  University  of  Delaware, 
cites  a  survey  made  in  two  rural  towns 
in  that  state  covering  the  u.se  of  butter 
substitutes.  "Three  stores  were  visited 
in  two  towns  and  the  information  ob- 
tained was  to  the  effect  that  twice  the 
(piantity  of  butter  substitutes,  as  com- 
l)ared  to  straight  butter,  was  siild." 

UnfortunaUly  this  condition  exist.s, 
not  only  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  but  in 
many   other  states   as  well. 

"Farmers  who  are  consumers  of  butter 
and  other  dairy  products  nuiy  do  a  gresit 
deal  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  a  milk 
surplus  as  much  as  any  other  class  of 
consumers.  And,  it  is  to  their  interest 
directly  to  do  this.  It  is  a  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  dairymen  producing 
whole  milk  for  the  market,  and  who  are 
shouting  their  heads  off  about  milk 
prices  and  the  milk  surjilus,  will  be 
found  sitting  down  to  a  table  (m  which 
is  served  a  butter  substitute  three  times 
a  day.  For  every  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  butter  used  the  farmer  is  help- 
ing to  consume  the  product  of  about  100 
l)ounds  of  3i  per  cent,  whole  milk. 

We  can  never  solve  our  surplus  milk 
problem  until  we  educate  consumers 
more  in  regard  to  the  food  value  of  all 
dairy  ijroducts." 

We  fully  agree  with  the  statements  in 
the  Exteiisicm  Service  News  in  believing 
that  if  the  farmers  themselves  refrained 
from  the  use  of  oleomargarine  and  other 
butter  substitutes  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  straight  butter  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  eliminating  milk  sur- 
plus and  that  the  few  pennies  saved  in 
buying  oleo  products  over  the  price  of 
butter,  is  lost  many  times  over  to  the 
dairy  farmer  due  to  the  lower  price  ob- 
tained for  milk  in  the  time  of  such  sur- 
plus. 

Not  only  does  the  use  of  butter  substi- 
tutes affect  the  marketing  of  milk,  but 
they  lack  the  vital  elements  required  to 
promote  proper  growth  and  health,  par- 
ticulariy in  infants  and  children.  Vege- 
table fats,  which  are  largely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter  and  milk  substi- 
tutes, do  not,  according  to  leading  scien- 
tists, contain  the  so-called  vitanunes, 
without  which  i)roper  and  healthy 
growth    is  not  maintained. 


The 
Thumb 


Give  the  bull  exercise.  A  bull  enclosed 
in  a  cramped  box  stall  has  every  induce- 
ment to  become  nu-an,  sterile  and  subject 
to  all  the  evils  of  the  bull  family. 


Stick  your  thumbs  in  the  teat-cups  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker,  and  then  have  the  full 
vacuum  turned  on. 

This  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  uniform,  tjentle  and  pleasing 
action  of  the  De  Laval  Milkeronacow  steats^ 

Try  it  with  any  milker.  (See  that  full 
vacuum  is  turned  on.)  If  such  action  hurts 
your  thumbs,  then  you  will  know  that  it 
must  hurt  the  cow's  teats,  and  a  cow  m 
discomfort  will  not   produce  to   her  fullest 

extent.  ,  .     . 

The  uniform  and  pentle  action  of  the 
De  Laval  is  an  exclusive  feature  and  one  of 
the  reasons  the  De  Laval  Milker  is  gaining 
so  rapidly  in  popularity. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

New  York  JF»1'"«°       ».   ^*"  Fr.ncco 

165  Broadway     29  E.  Madison  St. 


61  Beale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 


% #         ^         ..o^  f 


20pd:ceiit 
crude 
protein 


^^o«^u,j 


2operceiit 
diqestihle 
protein 


%'jar4, 'S: 


f     Do  you  know  the  difference  between  etude  protein 

I  and  digestible  protein  in  a  dairy  feed? 

Crude  protein  is  the  total  amount  of  protein  discovered 
by  the  chemist's  analysis.  Not  all  this  is  digestible 
protein .  Alfalfa  meal  has  as  much  crude  protem  as  Bran, 
but  only  about  two- thirds  as  much  digestible  protein. 
High  protein  analysis  means  little  unless  the  protein  is 
digestible,  as  in  Union  Grains.  The  20%  of  digestible 
protein  in  Union  Grains  is  one  important  reason  for  the 
superior  milk-producing  value  ot  this  feed  over  all  others. 


►  /  UNION  GRAINS  /a  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

2  UNION   GRAINS  is  low  in  fibre  content. 

3*.  UNION  GRAINS  islow  in  moisture.  ..„...;ki, 

4  UNION  GRAINS  is  light  and  bulky— highly  digestible. 

5  UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 
6.  UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

UNION  GRAINS  waa  the  first  commercial  dairy  feed  made. 

it   has  t'y«ri  continuous   satisfaction    for    over  JU  yearm. 

Write  us  for  frea  milk  record  •heets 

THE  UBIKO  MHiLINO  COMPANY,  D«pt.  I,  Cincinnati,  Ohio         1-21 
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SEPTEMBER  MILK  CONDITION 
OCTOBER  PRICE  UNCHANGED 


(Contiaued  from  page  1) 
ceiving  platforms  for  direct  sliipped  milk 
were  close  to  normal  during  the  month. 
The  supply  for  this  class  of  milk  has 
improved  slightly,  and  there  was  less 
price  flucuation.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  month  six  to  six  and  a  half  cents 
a  quart  was  pretty  generally  adhered  lo 
for  platform  milk.  Buyers  would  rather 
take  milk  at  platform  prices  under  these 
conditions  than  take  on  additional  dairies 
as  regular  shippers. 

Bulk  cream  was,  as  has  been  the  case 
for  several  months,  in  good  supply  and 
prices  were  generally  weak.  Oflferings 
from  out  of  the  territory  points,  such  as 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Canada  and  New  York, 
hold  down  any  favorable  price  move- 
ment in  bulk  cream. 

The  manufacturing  situation  is  still 
very  unfavorable.  Condensaries  are  con- 
fronted with  offerings  of  case  goods, 
made  from  low  price  milk  in  the  west 
and  in  nearby  states  and  to  compete  with 
these  sellers,  must  either  obtain  their 
supplies  of  milk  at  prices  in  proportion 
with  those  paid  by  other  manufacturers. 
There  has  been  very  little  movement  in 
large  lots  of  either  condensed  or  evapor- 
ated milk.  Prices  of  case  goods  are  weak 
and  any  large  lot  oflFering  is  subject  to 
sharp  competition. 

The  butter  market,  early  in  September, 
was  fairly  steady  at  40i  cents  for  92  score 
creamery,  New  York  City.  It  strength- 
ened almost  steadily  throughout  the 
month,  advancing  to  44i  cents.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  month  the  market  was 
firm  at  44  cents. 

The  price  for  surplus  milk  for  Sep- 
tember was  $2.04  for  4  per  cent,  fat,  de- 
livered at  all  receiving  points.  The  sur- 
plus price  for  the  first  half  of  September 
was  $2.01  per  hundred  for  four  per  cent, 
butterfat.  These  prices  have  been  par- 
ticularly favorable  to  the  producer  of 
surplus  milk,  as  they  approximate  the 
present  prices  of  basic  milk. 

Some  modification  of  the  present  sur- 
plus plan  may  be  made  for  next  year, 
which,  however,  involves  no  change  in 
the  general  plan.  A  committee  of  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  manufacturers 
now  has  these  modifications  under  con- 
sideration. 

October  Prices 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  officers  and 
executive  committee  of  the  association 
to  obtain  some  advance  in  the  price 
paid  producers  for  October  milk,  but 
owing  to  the  present  supply  and  demand, 
were  unsuccessful.  The  situation  is 
being  closely  watched  and  any  possibility 
for  better  prices  will  result  in  a  further 
conference. 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  provides 
that  all  milk  shipped  during  October, 
November  and  December,  be  considered 
basic  milk,  all  being  paid  for  at  full 
basic  price.  It  also  establishes  the  aver- 
age amount  to  be  used  as  the  basic  quan- 
tity for  each  producer  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  next  year. 

October    milk,   therefore,   is    all    basic 
milk,  to  be  paid  for  on  the  quoted  price. 


Every  milk  producer  is  a  manufacturer, 
the  dairy  cow  is  his  producing  machine. 
The  larger  the  output  of  each  cow,  like 
the  manufacturer,  the  larger  the  output 
of  each  machine,  the  lower  the  cost  of 
production  and  consequent  gain  in 
profits. 


& 


ATTENTION ! ! 

Modification  of  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan 

After  conferences  in  committee  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association,  distributors  and  manufacturers 
WHR  held  on  October  3rd  to  make  certain  needed  changes  and  percentage 
modifications  in  the  present  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan,  so  as  to  brmg  it  more 
in  conformity  with  conditions  and  to  make  as  simple  as  possible  in  pomts 
which  have  been  in  controversy  during  the  past  year. 

The  same  general  principles  of  the  plan  have  been  maintamed.  The 
following  text  of  the  agreement  will  apply  for  1922  and  until  further  notice. 

Method  of  determining  the  price  to  be  paid  the  farmer  for  the  future 
will  be  regulated  in  the  following  manner.  .,,,,.         ,  ,      ,  . 

Each  producer  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  milk  delivered  by  liim 
during  October,  November  and  December,  1921.  The  average  production 
of  these  three  months  shall  be  known  as  the  "basic  quantity."  These  amounts 
are  to  be  posted  at  the  receiving  station  and  duplicate  copies  sent  to  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association.  ,      ,      .        .      r      ., 

During  the  following  nine  months  he  will  receive  the  basic  price  for  the 
following  percentages  of  this  amount  of  milk. 

January  100%         April  100%        July  110% 

February  100%  May  100%        August  110% 

March  100%         June  100%        September  1157o 

Additional  milk  produced  during  these  months,  if  any,  to  be  paid  for  on 

the  following  basis.  ,         ,,  ,    * 

A  committee  of  three,  one  from  the  producers,  one  from  the  manufactur- 
ers and  one  from  the  dealers,  will  check  up,  each  month,  the  average  price 
of  New  York  92  score,  solid  packed  butter,  as  published  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets  for  that  month  and  immediately  inform  all  concerned 
what  this  may  be,  payment  for  all  additional  milk  above  referred  to,  to  be 
according  to  the  following  schedules. 

Producers  who  have  been  regular  patrons  of  a  receiving  station,  or 
regular  shippers  to  a  dealer,  who  have  established  a  basic  quantity  during 
October,  November  and  December,  1921,  are  to  receive  the  ba^sic  prices  for 
basic  quantity.  For  an  amount  of  additional  milk  less  than  or  equal  to  the 
basic  amount  92  score  New  York  Butter,  plus  20%.  For  all  additional  milk 
above  an  amount  equal  to  basic  quantity  a  price  based  on  92  score  New  York 
butter  without  the  207o  premium  for  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  April,  May  and  June.  During  July,  August  and  September  all  ship- 
pers shall  be  paid  for  surplus  a  price  based  on  92  score  New  \ork  butter 

plus  a  premium  of  20%.  ,.,.,•  »     „ 

That  all  former  patrons  at  a  receiving  station  or  direct  shippers  to  a 
dealer  who  make  no  milk  through  October,  November  and  December  and 
who  therefore,  established  no  basic  quantity  if  they  resume  shipping  in 
January  February  and  March  shall  be  paid  a  price  for  all  their  milk  based 
on  92  score  New  York  butter  plus  a  premium  of  20%.    This  plan  to  continue 

"""\f^tt'y7aif  to'rc's^me  shipping  until  April,  May  or  June  they  shall  be 
paid  a  price  based  on  92  score  New  York  butter  for  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June.  For  July,  August  and  September  the  price  to  those  shippers  siiall 
be  92  score  New  York  butter  plus  a  premium  of  207o.  ^      .  , ,-  i    /i 

Men  starting  in  the  dairy  business  and  who  therefore  have  not  established 
a  basic  quantity  who  desire  to  start  to  ship  milk  during  any  one  of  the  first 
nine  months  of  1922  shall  be  allowed  to  establish  a  basic  quantity  by  calcu- 
h  ting  one-half  of  the  amount  produced  by  such  shipper  during  the  first  thirty 
days  of  shipment  and  thereafter  counting  this  as  the  basic  quantity  during  the 

'''"l"'cfse"'o?'?enants  changing  from  one  farm  to  another  or  farm  owners 
selling  Tt  and  n-purchasing  a'farm  elsewhere  and  who  by  this  procedure 
changes  buyers  of  their  milk,  it  is  definitely  understood  that  the  basic 
niinntitv  established,  goes  with  the  cows. 

**"  Spedd  ctes  of 'one  or  more  producers  changing  to  ne^^b"^:-^^^;,  ^^^^ 
to  agreement  between  such  producers,  buyers  and  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 

Association  ^^^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^.  ''^\'^^,  *^';;j^,f  "p^io' 

int..rested    (the  distributors,  manufacturers,   and   the   Inter-State    Milk   Pro- 
ducers   Association)     reserve's   the  right  to   ask   for  a  con  erence   to  consider 
the  sTtuftion  if  it  feels  its  interests  are  being  jeopardized  thereby. 
Example  of  the  calculation  of  a  basic  quantity. 

Fanner  A  Produced 

2100  lbs.  milk  in  October 
2000  lbs.  milk  in  November 
1900  lbs.  milk  in  December 

Average  for  three  months,  2000  lbs. 

If  3000  pounds  were  shipped  in  May,  or  any  other  month,  this  would 
foregoing   schedule. 


addresses.  Mr.  Rooney,  the  new  dairy 
specialist  of  the  Chester  County  Farm 
Bureau  was  introduced  to  the  audience. 

President,  Robert  Elliot  of  the  Kennett 
Square  Local,  presided. 


Milk  For  Health 


KENNETT  SQUARE  MEETING 
Members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  of  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  and  adjacent  locals,  and  their  fami- 
lies, numbering  upward  of  300  attended 
a  rally  and  motion  picture  meeting  at 
Kennett  Square,  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  22nd. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  inaugurate 
a  campaign  to  make  southern  Chester 
County  100  per  cent  strong  in  member- 
ship and  to  give  a  first  showing  of  a 
new  film  of  the  Dairy  Council,  "The 
Turn  in  the  Road."  This  "Better  Milk" 
picture  was  largely  photographed  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  so  that  many 


of  the  scenes  and  some  of  the  faces  were 
familiar  to  the  audience. 

This  film  is  now  being  shown  regularly 
in  the  "Better  Milk"  campaign  being 
put  on  by  the  Council,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Cohee.  It  shows  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  average  milk  producer  to  the 
importance  of  good  quality  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  good  marketing.  It  is  a 
good  human  interest  story,  it  will  make 
you  smile  and  it  will  make  you  think. 

Other  pictures  shown  were;  "Perfect 
Children,"  and  "The  Fountain  of  Youth." 
President— F.  P.  Willits  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent H.  D.  AUebach  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  made  short 


THE  MILK  CAN  AS  A 

SOURCE  OF  BAD  MILK 

The  losses  during  the  past  summer 
due  to  SOUR  MILK  have  been  quite 
heavy  for  those  milk  producers  who  did 
not  exercise  care  in  cleaning  their 
utensils,   particularly   milk   cans. 

In  an  inspection  of  various  dairy  farms 
we  could  not  help  but  note  the  careless 
way  in  which  milk  cans  are  being  cared 
for  on  many  farms.     Milk  cans  are  ex- 
pensive and  it   is  to   your  own   interest 
to   keep   them    in    a   sanitary    condition. 
It  prevents  them  from  rusting  and  from 
leaking.    By  proper  care,  you  save  your- 
self money  and  furnish  a  better  grade  of 
milk.     Sunlight  is  one  of  the  best  germ 
killers.        After      thoroughly      cleaning, 
scalding  and  drying,  utensils  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  place  free  from 
dust  and  insects. 

The  fact  that  dirt,  which  falls  into 
milk  at  the  barn,  is  readily  visible  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  barn  is 
the  principle  source  of  milk  contam- 
ination. Experiments,  however,  have 
shown  that  cans  used  for  shipping  milk 
are  a  prolific  source  of  bacteria  when  not 
washed,  thoroughly  scalded  and  dried. 
The  number  of  bacteria  usually  added 
to  milk  by  such  cans  is  many  times 
larger  than  the  number  that  would  or- 
dinarily get  into  milk  at  the  barn.  The 
addition  of  a  million  bacteria  per  cubic 

qons  Xq    (>liuu  p  sdojp   gi)   JapuinuJ-> 
cans   is   not   uncommon.     Dairy   utensils 
when  clean  are  free  from  odor  and  this 
is  a  good  test  of  their  condition.    Seams 
soldered  flush  and  smooth  keep  out  the 
bacteria.     Even    boliing    water    poured 
from    one   utensil  to   another   does    not 
sterilize.     Experiments  have  shown  that 
when  boiling   water   remains  in    a   milk 
can  for  one  minute  the  temperature  drops 
from  212°  to  1G7° ;  when  poured  into  the 
second  can  and  held  there  for  the  same 
length  of  time  it  drops  to  147°,  and  to 
a  third,  127°.    This  kind  of  washing  does 
not  sterilize. 

Don't  Put  Lids  on  Cans  After  Washing 
It  has  been  found  that  cans,  after 
washing  and  steaming  and  left  uncover- 
ed on  an  inverted  rack  for  30  hours, 
carried  but  a  trace  of  bacteria,  while 
others  cleaned  in  the  same  manner,  but 
left  for  30  hours  with  the  lids  on,  would 
have  added  upwards  of  2000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  when   filled  with  milk. 

Effect  of  Steaming 
An  examination  of  81  cans  of  milk 
at  the  farms,  ready  for  transportation 
to  liie  milk  station,  after  all  utensils  and 
cans  had  been  carefully  steamed,  showed 
an  average  content  of  G807  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter.  A  similar  examination 
of  tlie  milk  in  117  cans  on  the  same  farms 
wlien  all  the  utensils  and  cans  had  been 
similarly  washed  but  the  steaming  had 
been  omitted,  showed  an  average  bacteria 
content  of  285,000  per  cubic  centimeter. 


CESSNA  LOCAL 

Tlie  Cessna,  Bedford  county.  Local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, wliich  has  for  some  time  been  on 
tlic  inactvie  list,  was  reorganized  re- 
cently by  Newton  G.  Gottshall,  Inter- 
State  field  man.  This  local  has  over 
forty  members.  Joe  Donohue  was  elect- 
ed president,  G.  W.  Dibert,  secretary,  and 
S.  W  .Troutman,  treasurer. 

Increased  activity  in  Inter-State  affairs 
is  to  be  noted  throughout  Bedford 
county. 


STATE  AND 
COUNTY  FAIRS 


September  is  the  month  of  the  county 
fair.  Practically  all  of  the  big  state 
and  county  fairs  for  this  season  have 
come  and  gone.  It's  been  a  big  fair  year 
for  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  towns- 
people. 

Many  new  features  have  been  brought 

lU       lliC     UtlClltlUll      \Jl       lll«^       »ioin»ij      i«v       <.«i\^ 

fairs    this    year.     Tlie    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers  Association  co-operating  with 


the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  has  been 
exhibiting  at  a  number  of  the  fairs  in 
this  vicinity.  At  the  West  Chester  fair 
a  milk  pageant  was  put  on.  At  the 
Delaware  State  Fair  the  Milk  Fairies 
play,  with  a  double  cast  of  120  children 
was  given.  At  Byberry  and  Trentm 
fairs,  booths  were  taken  and  tlie  value 
of  milk  as  a  food  was  shown  at  other 
fairs.  We  co-operated  with  other  ex- 
hibitors along  tiie  same  lines. 

At  many  of  these  fairs  the  county 
Farm  Bureau  made  most  creditable  ex- 
hibits, particularly    along   dairy    Unes. 


At  the  West  Chester  Fair,  the  Chester 
and  ndaware  County  Farm  Bureaus  dis- 
played an  interesting  exhibit  on  the  value 
of  the  high  producing  cow. 

A  guessing  contest  was  put  on  to 
enable  visitors  to  judge  from  tlic  cows 
themselves,  their  value  as  milk  produ- 
cers. 

The  accompanying  reproduction  shows 
the  four  cows  used  in  the  demonstration. 
From  left  to  right  they  represent  D, 
producing  O.WO  pounds  of  milk;  C,  pro- 
ducing 12000  pounds  of  milk;  A,  produc- 
ing 8200  pounds  of  milk  and  B  produc- 
ing 5200  poimds  of  milk.  These  figures 
were  obtained  from  cow  testing  associv- 
tion  records.  To  more  emphatically  im- 
press the  values  of  the  highest  and  low- 


What  Wottld  it 

Cost  You  to  Mix 
thisPerfectRation? 


.dS^I 


Cottonseed  Meal 

Corn  Meal 

WHeat  Brati 
Wlieat  Middlings 

Corn  GlntenFeed 

Old  Process  Oil  Meal 

Ptire  Cane  Molasses 


Here  are  eisht  well-known  milk  making  feeds.  You  can  buy  them  ready-mixed  as 
Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets.  Or  you  can  mix  them  yourself.  Home  mixing  means  tying  up 
lots  of  money.  You  have  to  buy  in  immense  quantities  to  get  these  good  teeds 
cheaply.      Even  then — 

Would  you  know  just  what  proportion  of  each  ingredient  to  use  to  get  niost  milk  and 
keep  your  cows  in  good  physical  shape?  Could  you  be  sure  of  a  thorough  n^'^?  Co"'d 
you  add  palatable  cane  molasses  without  making  your  feed  lumpy— hard  to  handle? 

WK  can.  WE  do.  We're  so  sure  that  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  will  increase  milk  pro- 
duction that  we  offer: 


FOUR  WEEK'S  TRIAL  AT  OUR  RISK 

Feed  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  to  one  cow  for  28  days.  If  you  don't 
get  more  milk— or  richer  milk— than  now,  you  will  get  every 
cent  back.      Write  for  details  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO.,    305  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Tuxedo  Chop.  Ce-re-a-lia  E^ma^h.  Tuxedo  Scratch.  Tuxedo  Ho«  Ration. 
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est  producers  in  milk  and  butterfat,  a 
display  of  milk  cans  and  butter  cartons 
representing  the  yields  in  milk  and  but- 
ter of  cows  C  and  B  are  reproduced. 

We  are  informed  that  10  per  cent,  of 
the  guesses  made  in  this  contest  placed 
the  cows  in  their  proper  order.  These 
cows  in  instances  came  from  the  same 
herd,   were   the   same   age  and  had   the 


same  general  care.  The  cow  testing  as- 
sociation records,  however,  proved  their 
respective  values  as  milk  producers. 

At  the  Wilmington  Fair,  an  elaborate 
display  in  conection  with  agriculture  and 
home  economics  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Extension  Departments  of 
the  University  of  Delaware.  In  addition 
to  an  extensive  display,  demonstrations 


were  conducted  in  home  economics  by 
Miss  Kathr>n  Woods,  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent  for  the  State.  County  agents 
demonstrated  through  exhibits  and 
charts,  various  imi)rovements  in  soil  and 
crop  conditions.  Demonstrations  by  pig 
clubs,  calf  clubs  and  cattle  were  prom- 
inent exhibits. 

On  the  whole,  mucli  can  be  said  of  the 
nature  of  the  exhibits  at  the  various 
fairs,  but  space  does  not  jiermit.  At 
some  cattle  displays  excelled,  while  at 
others  exhibits  of  other  classes  were  more 
prominent. 


Dairy  cows  will  not  enter  the  fall  feed- 
ing period  in  the  best  of  eimdition  unless 
they  receive  some  feed  to  supplement  the 
short  Septem!)er  pastures.  Cut  some  gri-en 
fodder  and  feed  it  liberally  when  the 
weather  is  hot  and  the  pastures  dry  up 
It  will  be  returned  in  added  milk  pro- 
duction  this  fall. 


Mention  The  Review   When 
Writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Penshurst     Ayrshires 

NOTED    FOR 

1st.    First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State. 

2nd.   Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs. 

3rd.    World's  champion  production  records.     Five  cows  average 


4  th. 

5th. 
6th. 


21889.1bs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 
Economical  production.    Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 
of  grain. 

Milk  that  meets  exactly  the  standard  for  Cci  lificu  Milk. 
Reasonable  prices  for  cattle.    Young  bulls  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd,  some  from  dams  testing  over 


4i%. 


Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  for  Pictures  and  Pediireee 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
Durlnff  the  month  twcnty-fivc  herds  ineluding  three  hundred  and  thirteen  cows 
were  on  test  in  the  Southern  York  (\)unty  Cow  Testing  Assoeialion.  Of  this 
number  twenty  produeed  over  forty  pounds  of  fat  and  eighteen  over  one  thousand 
pounds  of  milk,  while  six  produeed  over  fifty  i)ounds  of  fat  ^nd  six  over  twelve 
Inmdred  i)Oun(is  of  milk.  The  highest  herd  average  was  that  "//•>»'•,  ^'^'" '"''';;! 
Woodbine,  whose  herd  of  seven  eows  averaged  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  Po»ntis 
of  milk  and  tVSM  lbs.  of  butlerfat  per  cow.  The  highest  single  ree.)rd  was  that  of 
Turner,  a  Gr.  Jersev  owned  by  Hobart  Bay.  During  the  month  nme  unprofitable 
cows   were  sold  and*  two   new  mend)ers   joined   the   assoeiatitm. 

The  ten  highest  eows  in  i)roduction  of  butterfat  were  as  follows 

Lbs, 
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PENSHURST  FARM        NARBERTH,  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

H.  C.  Campbell,  B.S..  M.D.,  Ph.G..  Chemiat 
Ralph  Fort,  Assistant 


i)\vner 
Hobart  Bay- 
Stewart  Bros. 
H.  (1.  Hall 
H.  G.  Hall 
Win.  Snodgrass 
Stewart  Bros. 
Win.  Snodgrass 
Stewart    Bros. 
D.  H.  Posey 
J.  M.  (Jalbreatii 


XT         .      .      - 

Turner 
7 

5i)():i5 

S])ot 

1.5 
Nannie 

19 

9 

Lois 


u 

(Jr. 

(Jr. 
(Jr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 
Gr. 


Jersey 


Hoi. 
Guern. 
(jiiern. 
Ayr. 
Hoi. 
Mixed 

r.fit 

Mixed 
Gr.  .Jersey 


Average  of    10  higliesl   eows 


Milk 

8i0 

12.59 

1150 

1011 

051 

1.31H 

989 

8'j: 

1210 

9(i7 

..U)()l 


'/r.  Fat 
5.9 
3.9 
4.2 
4.7 
7.3 
3.5 
4.6 

Of)  II 
3.() 
4.(> 
4.4 


Dr.  Lee  H.  P.  Maynard.  Milk  Expert 

Dr.  H.8.  JohnsoB.  Bacteriologist 

Branches  at  Washington.  D.C.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


St.  Loais.  Mo. 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raudabough,  Tester 
Twenty-six  berds,  end)raeing  257  eows  in   milk,  with  58  dry  cows,  w 
in   the   Cumberland    County   Cow    Testing    Assoeiation    in    August.      One 
was   tested;    seven   unprofitable   eows    were  sold;    twenty-nine   eows   prod 
forty  pounds  and  five  produeed  «,ver  fifty  pounds  fat.     Fifty-three  cows 
over  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  over  tw.he  hundred  pounds  of  milk. 
The  ten  higbe.st  producing  eows  for  tiie  month  follow: 


-flICE 


nc« 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card*  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


Owner 
G.  1..  St  rock 
Geo.   McCoy 
I.  V.  Otto 
J.  W.  Miller 
I.  V.  Otto 
V.  C.   McCormiek 
V.  C.   McCormiek 
C.  W.  Landis 

F.  C.  Liidt 

G.  L.  Stroek 


»f  Cow 


N'aiiie  o 

Manix 

i\  aggie 

Shole 

May    l)t 

Virgini 

Martlia 

1  lo])e 

M«)ry 

I'oiiline 

Spot 

YORK  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 


Bn-ed 
11.  H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
G. 
G. 
H. 
II. 
H. 


it. 
H. 
K. 
It. 
U. 
H. 
G. 
U. 
G. 


Milk 
1590 
1404 
1739 
1077 
1(»24 
IKiO 
94(i 
1355 
1575 
1178 


o;  Fat 
3.3 

3.r. 

2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
4.2 
5.1 
3.5 
3.0 
3.1 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
49.5 
49.1 
48.3 
47.5 
47.5 
46.1 
45.5 

•1'>H  "JO 
44.(5 
44.5 

4G.8 


ere  tested 
separator 

need  over 
produced 


Lbs. 
Tiutterfat 
62.5 
50.5 
.50.4 
50.3 
50.3 
48.7 
48.2 
47.4 
47.3 
47.1 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PR  INTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Dtiring  the  m..nth  twenty-six  herds  including  241  c.ws  were  tested  in  tlu   \  ork 
Vallev  Cow  Testing  Ass..eiation.     Of  this  number  thirty-seven  produced  o^r  fort> 
po   ms  of  fat  and  f'^rty-eight  over  on.-  tbous.nd  pounds  o    milk,  while  six  produa^^^ 
over   fiftv   p...inds   of   fat    and    twenty-four    nvr   twelve    hundred   1>;"""1;^,^\>^.  "'i'^*^ 
Tlu-  highest  herd  average  w.is  that  ..f  H.   K.   Koberts..n,  whose  herd  «>f /wentj -five 
reilstere      Ilolsteins    awraged    ten    hundred    and    forty-nine    pounds    of    milk    and 
t.i  t-egit   and  eight-tenth    pounds   of    butterfat.      'IMie    highes     -"^'IV;'^;;"'    .^;:, 
at    of   /an.ma,  owned    by    Davis    Bros.    ..f    Seven    V  alleys,    vvlu,    pruuce,!    hftc,  n 
ndred  and  ninetv-thiee  pounds  of  milk  and  79.7  pounds  of  butterfat. 
One  iinprontal.le  cow  was  sold  and  on.-  pun-  bre.l  sire  was  purchas.-.l  to  nplace 

^  ^' The  ten  highest  c(»ws  in  producti..n  ..f  butterfat  were  as^  f.dl.iws: 


Owner 
Davis  Bros. 
H.  K.   Robertson 
C.    Allen    May 
C.  Allen  May 
H.   F.   H.tbertson 
H.  F.  Uoberts.)n 
H.  F.  Robertson 
G.  P.  Livingston 
Davis  Bros. 
Davis  Bros. 


Name  of  Cow                     Breed  Milk 

/ama  «•  "•  ^'^^^ 

Mnontvkes  R.   H-  1!><''5 

.I.-anetle  (Jr.  (J.  1159 

Lady  May  R-  G.  IJ+W 

Fiuilerne  R-  H-  l^'-^^ 

lil  R.   H.  1758 

Pi.ti.-   Butlerboy  R.  H.  13r)7 

I.a.lv  (Jr.  H.  1014 

Lady  IL  H.  1423 

R.  H.  1207 


7< 


Fat 
5.0 
3.() 
5.7 
4.4 
2.9 
3.0 
3.(5 
4.8 
3.4 
4.0 

c.iws; 


Lbs. 
Butt.rfat 
79.7 
70.7 
66.1 
63.7 
53.0 
.52.7 
49.2 
48.7 
48.4 
48.3 

producing 


_.  JRAGE 
BATTERV 

Scn'ice  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR    SERVICE  is    unbiased    and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Largest  Stock  of 
EVERYTHING 

for  the  farm  and  garden  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  and 
Phone  Orders 

EDW.  BRINTON  &  SONS 

Bell  Phone  10    WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Aaggi. 
H     F     Rol)erts.)n    had    the    high.-st    average   comp.)sing^of 
26,231  pounds  milk,  129.S  p.iun.ls  hutt.-rfat ;   average  ti-st,  3.-. 

UWCHLANDS  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
J.  Frank  Lammey,  Tester 
Number  herds  t.-ste.l  during  S.pteml>.r  24;  ...ws  in  milk  4.53;  .'ows  dry  47;   Ntk 
cows  pr  (lucing  ov.r  40  lbs.  fat  1 1 ;  ..v.r  50  Ihs.  fat  2;  No.  e..ws  pro.lue.ng  over  1,(KW 
R,s    iimk  24;   over  L2(K)  lbs.  milk  7.     Ten   highest  producing  c.ws  in   butterfat  for 
month  as  follows:  — 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


WANTED 

Progressive  concern  wishes  reli- 
able men  as  agents  to  take  or- 
ders for  finest  Stock  Molasses  on 
market.  Attractive  proposition. 
Box  10,  Milk  Producers  Review, 
721  Heed  Bid.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Interesting  Bacteria  Records 

We  are  advised  by  Titus  Hottel,  man- 
ager of  The  H.imc  Farm,  Centre  Valley, 
I'a.,  that  the  record  for  bacteria  count 
made  on  that  farm  during  June  was 
27,0()0  per  c.  c.  (15  drops)  and  during 
.Tidy  9,000  per  c.  c.  These  figures  repre- 
sent the  average  of  14  tests  during  each 
nmnth,  and  make  the  low  bacteria  rec- 
ord  f.)r  four  neigbboring  counties. 

The  milk  from  The  Home  Farm  is 
sold  direct  to  consumers  as  "baby  milk" 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  low  bacteria 
count  has  increased  the  sales  forty  per 
cent. 


Lbs. 

% 

Rreed 
Ilolst.in 

Milk 

1572 

1350 

Fat 

3.5 

4.1 

»» 

liS5 

3.1 

dr.  ('luerns.-y 
Iliilsteiii 

10()2 
121H 
1275 

4. 

3.6 

3.4 

(Mierns.-y 

!)42 
135(i 

4.3 
3.1 

»> 

H«)l 

4.5 

»' 

11!)1 

3.5 

Owner 
Chalfant  Brothers 
Chaifant   Brothers 
Chalfant  Tirothers 
Frank    Powell 
1,.   K.   Millard 
Chalfant  Brothers 
Walter  McTlvain.- 
Walter   McTlvain.- 
Walter   McTlvain.' 
Walter  Mellvaine 

LEBANON  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 
Paul  B.  Bulp,  Tester 
The  number  ..f  cows  c.mprising  the  ass.,ciati..n  uumbere.l  30 
2<H5  <v^s  wire  in  milk  and  35  <lry.     Fiv.-  s.,.arat.rs  w.re  t.sted 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 

55. 

55.3 

4fi. 

42.4 

43.8 

43.9 

40.5 

42. 

40. 

41.6 


During  Si'ptemher 
Number  .>f  wws 


C.iws  i)ro.lueing  over  1000  lbs.  milk 


j;r:;;^;i2i;;T.!';nnu';;o.'r;,;T;^,:ir;n:^:."n.  ™ws  in  n„tt..*,.f,.  ,„.„„„ 


40, 

Owner 
Joseph  Schott 
Marvin  Bennetch 
Harvey  Iba 
George  Kreider 
Howard   B.miberger 
J«)seph   Sch.)tt 
Cyrus  Bowwman 
Tlarvey  Iba 
David    Wagner 
Marvin  Bennetch 


Name  of  Cow 

Wi.'tsk.' 

Light  Cow 

Pearl 

Nancy 

Bess 

I,ady  (Irace 

Ooldie 

Doll 

No.  3 

White 


Br.rd 

H.)l. 

(..    H. 

G.  G. 

G.  H. 

G.  G. 

H.)l. 

G.  G. 
>»    » 

IIol. 


Lbs. 

Milk 

1.541 

124H 

1200 

1365 

1200 

1488 

873 

747 

1317 

1353 


Fat 

3.6 

4.4 

4.5 

3.9 

4.4 

3.4 

5.8 

6.7 

.3.7 

3.6 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
55.5 
64.9 
64.0 
63.2 
52.8 
50.6 
50.6 
50.1 
48.7 
47.4 


WOOL  MARKETING  PLAN 
TALBOT  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 

(Continued  from  piige  3) 
the  summer  in  Maryland  can  hardly  be 
considered  the  best  sort  of  weather  for 
hlanket  selling,  practically  all  the  blank- 
ets from  this  shipment  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  A  third  shipment  was  made 
on  .\ugust  9th  of  a  total  of  2014  pounds 
of  wool  calling  for  167  blankets  and  43 
robes.  These  blankets  have  not  yet  been 
returned. 

It    might    be    stated    here    that  it  has 
never  taken  quite  all  of  the  75  cents  per 
blanket    or    robe    for    carrying    charges, 
there   being   a   refund    to   those  sending 
w.)ol  in  each  case.     The   amount  of  75 
cents    takes    care,   not    only    of  carrying 
charges,    but    any     shortage     in    weight 
which  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  weighing 
of  small  lots  of  wool  as  it  is  brought  in. 
Assuming,    however,    that    it    takes    the 
entire  75  cents  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
assuming  that  all  blankets  have  been,  or 
will  be  sold,  it  is  found,  by  accurate  cal- 
culation that  53  farmers  in  Talbot  county 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  marketing 
their  wool  in  this  manner,  have  received 
a  total  of  $1,576.08  for  the  5512  pounds 
of  wool  marketed  in  this  way,  over  and 
above    what    could    have    been    received 
for  this  amount  of  w.)ol  at  market  price 
at   the  time   the  shipments   were   made. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
plan    has    been    successful    so    far,    and 
whether  it  has  been  of  material  advan- 
tage   to    tlu)se    participating     in     it,     of 
course,  answers  itself.'    Very  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  market  these  blankets 
by    the    individuals    to    whom    they    be- 
long.    After  the  first   lot   was    returned 
and  people  became  acquainted  with  their 
quality,  they  really  sold  themselves.  The 
county  agent's  office  has  been  a  point  at 
which  orders  for  blankets  might  be  left, 
and  these  were  turned  over  to  farmers 
having    'the    designs     which     had     been 
asked  for.     In  this  way,  usually,  a  large 
number   of    blankets,    in    any    shipment, 
are    placed    bef.)re   the    shipment    is    re- 
turned from  the  mill.     Samples  of  each 
pattern  are   kept   in   the   county   agent's 
office  so  that  tb.ise  desiring  blankets  may 
come    and    make    their   selection.      With 
the   publicity    which    this    plan    has   re- 
ceived in  local  and  state  papers,  orders 
have    been    received     by     farmers     from 
points  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia  and  even  as  far  west  as 
Chicago,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which 
have   been    sold    in    this    and    adjoining 
counties.     While   the   entire   third   ship- 
ment has   not  been  disposed  of  as  yet, 
there  is  every  indication   from  the  way 
orders  are  accumulating  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  them   will  be  placed  by  the 
time  the   new   blankets   are  returned  to 

the  farmers. 

This  plan  is  a  real  advantage,  both 
to  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  Not 
only  does  the  farmer  receive  a  good 
price  for  his  wool,  by  this  means,  but 
the  purchaser  of  these  blankets  is  able 
to  take  advantage  of  a  real  bargain  at 
the  price  mentioned. 


INTER-STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 
AQIVE  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 


(Continued  from  page  3) 
ities  include;  The  White  Bottle,  and 
Perfect  Children,  have  been  shown  in 
Philadelphia  motion  picture  houses  as 
well  as  in  Public  Schools,  Settlement 
houses  and  clubs. 

Additicttul  Extension  Workers 
Miss  Del  Rose  Macan  has  been  ap- 
pointed Dramatic  Director  of  the  Council 
and  assumed  her  duties  about  September 
10  th.  Miss  Macan  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience and  training  in  this  work. 

Miss  Edith  Howes,  late  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Health  Council,  has  been  added 
to  the  extension  staff,  and  begins  work 
early  in  October.  Miss  Howes  has  had 
home  economics  and  dietetic  training 
and  her  experience  in  health  work  fur- 
nishes a  splendid  ground  for  her  work 
in  the  Council. 


Disease 


usually  starts  in  unclean  buildings, 
and  in  such  quarters  lice  and  mites 
always  are  more  ^lentlful.  Protect 
your  poultry  aau  n*^ioi,v/v,...  -.--^ 
represent  real  money.  Help  make 
their  living  quarters  clean,  bright  and 
sanitary,  save  yourself  time,  Ivbor 
and  money,  all  in  one  operation.  Use 


INSPECTION  OF  MILK 

PLANTS  IN  STATE  IS 

BEING  CARRIED  OUT 
The  six  hundred  milk  plants  in  Penn 
sylvania  operated  on  the  butterfat  basis, 
are  now  being  inspected  by  agents  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
while  the  work  of  the  testers,  more  thtm 
five  hundred  in  number,  is  idso  being 
scrutinized. 

Agents  .)f  the  Department  have  found 
that  in  providing  standard  tests  and  the 
regulation  of  licensed  testers,  for  all 
milk  and  cream  purchased  by  these 
plants,  the  act  of  1919  is  protecting  not 
only  the  pnulucer  but  the  milk  plant  op- 
erators as  well. 

While  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
the  producers  have  been  defrauded  at 
som'e  plants  has  been  uncovered,  it  has 
also  been  found  that  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance, the  producer  wjis  defrauding  the 
milk  plant,  either  by  removing  butter  fat 
from    his    milk    or    by    the    addition    of 

water. 

In  all  cases  where  the  department  in- 
spectors find  slight  irregularities  tmd 
where  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  defraud,  conditions  are  ordered 
changed  to  conform  to  the  law  and  pros- 
ecutions are  not  ordered,  but  where 
there  is  evidence  of  a  deliberate  violation 
of  the  law  with  fraudulent  intent,  the 
police  powers  of  the  act  are  invoked. 

INSTALLATION  OF 

JOHN  MARTIN  THOMAS 


Auchenbrain  White  Beauty  2nd 
Auchenbrain  White   lieauty   2nd,    No. 
21G87    and    her    three    daughters    is    the 
subject  of  our  first  page  illustration,  in 
this  issue  of  the  Review.     This  famcnis 
foundati.m  ow  has  an  official  A.  U.  He- 
cord  of  14,721  pounds  milk  testing  4.337o 
fat.    In  fourteen  years  she  produced  124,- 
967  p.)unds  of  milk  with  an  average  test 
of  4.25%  fat.     She  had  14  calves,  seven 
bulls    and    seven    hicfers.     F.mr   of    her 
daughters   and  four  of  her  sons   are   in 
advanced    Registry.     One   hundred    and 
twenty  six  members  of  the  present  herd 
,)f    Penshurst    Farm,   Narberth,   l*a.,  are 
dccendents  of  this  wonderful  cow. 


Milks 
2  Cows 

in 

3  Minutes 

Average-  U  Minutes  per  Ccw 


a  white   paint    and    nowcrful   disinfocUnt 

combinod    n  powder  form.    Just  mix  with 

.aTer  and  apply  with  brush  or  spray  pump 

-that's  all.'^  No  waiting  or  Btra.ning.    No 

•logging  sprayiT.    No  p.clmg  ofl.Nodis- 

agrc^abloodo?.  Om.  gallon  covers  200  sq.ft.     _  —  ^  „,„  hv  hand 

.     ,  1     r«;i-'*^,„««V.     I      No  installation  expense— run  by  nana 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whltewasn     ■  portable  model  run  by  electricity- 


Barton  Page  Co., 
Dear  Sirs : 

Irei'eivfd  your  Hand 
Operated  cow  milker 
»nd  find  it  all  you  claim 
it  to  be.  I  can  milk  42 
quarts  in  24  minutes 
or  avcraRf  two  cowB 
every   three   minutet. 

At  first  1  coul<:  tnJIk 
only  about  hall  the 
amount  of  milk  with 
the  machine  but  the 
COWB  <oon  nave  in  to 
it  and  did  not  kick. 

I  aUo  Hnd  the  Page 
lie. 


»Uk.r  .er,  ea.y^^o^cleaj,^be^au^e^U^i.^.o_  .mp 


The  dryCarbola  is  an  cxcellrnt  louse  pow- 
der, and  costs  about  one-third  as  much  as 
many  others.  Endorsed  by  agricultural  col- 
Ipgcs  and  thousands  of  farms. 

Your  hardware,  paint    ■«'^«\  «;;  «|'"K  .'J.^i';'; 
has  Carbola.  or  can  get  i t.    If  not.  ord.r  di 
rect.  Satisfaction  or  your  money  buck. 

lOlbt.    (lOgaU.)       $1.25  A  postage 

iO   b..   (20  g.U.)      $2.50  '^^  'vered 

tnlh.     (50  sab.)      $5.00  dehvered 

2oSlb::(25oUu.)    $18.00  delivered 

Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  26%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States. 

CARBOLA   CHEMICAL  CO..   Inc. 

Dept.    W  LongUland  City^N^ 

(Carbola 

fminf 

*^ 

r  Diunttctt  J 

Arm 
,  Whitt 


President    Penna.   State   College 

Invitations  have  been  extended  by 
the  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  for  the  installation 
of  John  Martin  Thomas  as  president  of 
the  college  on  Friday,  October  Uth. 

In  conection  with  the  inauguration, 
educational  conferences  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  October  18th,  at  eleven  A. 
M.,  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  sectional 
conferences  on  agriculture,  financing,  edu- 
cation, engineering  and  industry,  indus- 
trial chemistry,  mining  and  education  of 
women  in  Pennsylvania,  closing  with  a 
general  conference  at  eight  P.  M. 

H.  D.  Allebach,  vice  president  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producerse  Association 
will  make  an  address  on  "The  Distri- 
hution  of  Milk,"  at  one  of  the  sectional 
conferences. 


Help  the 
Campaign  for 
Clean  Milk ! 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  for  your 
own  protection  and  it  is  a  moral 
obligation  of  yours  to  the  milk 
consuming  public.  One  of  the 
best  helps  to  this  end  is  our 

Hbeal 

Ventilated  Covers 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

December  5th  and  6th 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  TO  COME 


The  IDEAL  Cover  has  been 
adopted  as  standard  by  the  largest 
producers  and  its  use  is  being 
suggested  generally  by  the  large 
milk  buyers. 

At  Your  Dealer  or 

BARNETT  &  VOIGT 

MANUFACTURERS 
100  So.  4th  St.  Philadelphia 


Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity 
no  installation  exp^nse-alf oga8er«inepower 
-a  TKtMKNUutJS  'mproyement  n  machina 
mllklntr  The  milking  machine  problenrttoh'edf 
s"j«nl ouT-.end  for  our  free  book.  Find  out 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Savps  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 
Ifnd  !ut     Cauloi  f^e.    Try  our  douhk-  unit 

^^5';;?KilffcrhrgKerp'^r^r^iffi'- 
r;0  Days'  FREE  Trial 

No  C  O  D  -nodepoeit-noobliRation  Youtry 
U -and  your  wordgoen!  If  not  .atrnfa.  tory. 
retuJ^abHt  our  expense  after  J<^m.lk.ng8  - 
If  sati«fRot«ry.  pay  ca«h-or  half  caah  and 

$7^  a  Month 

Or  if  you  wish,  straight  $4.00  •  ^««k  ?'  «»  ^S 
a  month-easy  payments  to  suit  We  »  m'ko 
thTt  mi  kcr  pay  for  ita. If  ev.ry  day  as  It  goes 
alon^It'i.  a  wonderful  milker  --  ""J'P''' - 
SlSy  -■-  sanitary  -  an.^  youMl  find  it  out  while 
using  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct,  rockholtem  price,  fret  «*;»«'•  ««*V 
oavTiMttt  nffer  x$  made  only  where  we  have  as 
^f^ppoxvfd  no  dealers  nor  agenU  -  eo 
%CT  (iUlCK. 

FREE  Bookl 

Utus  send  yon  our  'ree<!ata,log.  It's  fun 
of  important  facts  an  ^''"'•at.on  in  milking 
machrnes.  Uarn  how  to  get  'he  "Teatest 
milkinr  serv  ce  at  the  lowest  cost.    Ljearn 

our  hand  power  marhinc  a  tna^  on  your 
own  herd.    Send  the  coupon  today. 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  B787 

661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Mention   The  Review    when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


^atiM . . . . 
Address). 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  going  back  be- 
cause of  acid  soil  nas  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized    Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  i 
99%    pure.       Taken   from    the    largfj 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  p 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  n»i|j. 
the   country.     Quantity   production 
ables  us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 

WITH  LIMESTONE 
Do  It  The  Michigan  Wi 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  **"^ 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSI^l- 

General  EaiW^ 
Agent 

1501    Arch  St. 


Norri*o^"'  ?•• 


f\ 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


October,  J92J 


October,  J92J 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUim 

UTUI7  ^rMTMTV  THAT  rnilNTS'^ 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


1111^      V'V^V/X^    A 


Guernseys 


May=Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ol  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.tlollin98Wortlinon 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Guernseys 


Holsteins 


Towns  End  Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in 
bulls  of  serviceable  age  or  bred 
heifers  backed  by  yearly  rec- 
ords, Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guar- 
antee and  a  double  cross  of  the 
blood  of  the  great  King  Segis 

Our  Consignment    at    the   Great 
Chester  Co.  Breeders  Sale 
West  Chester,  Oct.  19,  1921 

A  Grandaughter  of  DeKol  2nd 

A  show  cow,  bred  to  a  301b.  son 
of  King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe. 

A  Grandaughter  of  King  Segis 

Bred  to  a  grandson  of  King  Segis. 
Has  a  10,000  lb.  Cow  Testing 
Association  Record. 

E.  P.  AUinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Lavema's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gcrar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 

records  averaging  14371.4  lbs. 
nk  704.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
oVhich  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

/I.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Nohle 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Crystal  Farm 

Won  Highest   Honors  Again  at 
Chester  County  Fair 

TWO  SILVER  CUPS 

TIE  FOR  BEST  EXHIBIT 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL 

Some  Blue  Ribbon  Winners,  and 
several  cows  in  calf  to  this  GREAl 
SIRE  will  be  sold  at  the 

Chester  County  Holstein 
Breeders  Guaranty  Sale 

Oct.  19,  1921 

LOOK  FOR  OUR 
CONSIGNMENT 

Several   cows   and  bulls  for  sale 
now  at  very  low  prices 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 

Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  soM  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
aver;iged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

riie  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  \>hich  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  oi 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  S60,0OU  sire. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  DeL   Co.,    Pa. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
CUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
COW  TESTING  ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JULY  J,  J921 

The  first  data  secured  in  Cumberland 
county  on  the  cost  of  producing  a  quart 
or  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  is  one  of 
the  many  interesting  items  contained  in 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Cumber- 
land County  Cow  Testing  Association, 
just  made  by  the  tester,  A.  A.  Rauda- 
baugh,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

When  the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family  are  considered  along  with  the  in- 
terest and  depreciation  of  buildings  and 
equipment,    current    expenses    including 
repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  veterinary  fees, 
ice,  salt,  gasoline  and  managerial  ability 
in  adition  to  the  feed  cost  it  was  found 
that  for  the  year  ending  July   1,   1921, 
the  average  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  of  the  twenty-three  herds  complet- 
ing the  year's  work  was  $3.05  or  an  av- 
erage cost  per  quart  of  6.(i  cents.     With 
an  average  receipt  price  for  the  year  of 
but  $2.94  per  hundred  weight,  or  6.4  cents 
per  quart. 

The  association  is  comprised  of  a 
number  of  the  best  herds  in  the  county, 
while  the  great  majority  are  herds  above 
the  average  and  consequently  must  be 
below  the  average  cost  of  production  for 
the  county  as  a  whole. 

Another  xejy  significant  item  contain- 
ed in  the  report  is  that  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  333  cows  in  the  associa- 
tion for  the  year  was  8276.6  pounds  of 
milk  with  an  average  of  282.6  pounds  of 
fat,  JUS  compared  with  an  average  of  7:^25 
lbs  of  milk  and  244.6  lbs.  of  fat  for  the 
first  year.     In  other  words,  as  a   result 
of    the    association    the    members    have 
increased    the    efficiency    of    their    dairy 
cows   by  an  average  of  nearly  1000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  nearly  40  lbs.  of  fat  in  one 
year.     That  this  is  a  profitable  achieve- 
ment as  shown  by  the  comparative  feed 
costs   per   hundred    weights    of   milk    of 
.$1.93  for  the  first  year  and  $1.62  for  the 
second.     From  the  butterfat   standpoint 
the  higher  production  resulted  in  a  less 
cost  production  of  8.3  cents  per  pound— 
47.3  cents   as  compared  with  65.6  cents 
per  pound  the  first  year.     These  figures 
show  good  dairy  improvement. 

First  honors  for  achievement  in  herd 
improvement  go  to  J.  B.  Meixel,  Boiling 
Springs,  who  in  one  year  increased  his 
herd  average  from  6974.6  lbs  of  milk 
with  233.1  lbs.  of  fat  to  11,437.9  lbs.  with 
365.3  lbs.  fat.  Only  2  of  his  8  original 
cows  remain. 

The  herd  highest  in  production  was 
that  of  I.  V.  Otto,  Boiling  Springs,  with 
an  average  production  per  cow  of  13,169.3 
lbs.  of  milk  with  421.5  lbs.  of  fat  froni 
18  pure  bred  Holsteins.  Mr.  Otto  also 
holds  the  highest  individual  record  of 
17,396  lbs.  of  milk  with  570.1  lbs.  of  fat, 
equivalent  to  712.6  lbs.  of  butter.  This 
is  over  500  lbs.  greater  than  his  highest 
C.  T.  A.  record  made  last  year. 

For  economical  production  the  herd  of 
J.  W.  Miller,  Carlisle,  R.  D.  2,  ranks 
first  even  though  it  ranks  fourth  in  point 
of  production— 10,810.5  lbs.  nulk.  Largely 
due  to  methods  of  feeding,  the  usage 
of  home-mixed  feeds,  economical  pro- 
ducers, good  dairy  judgment  and  busi- 
ness sense  is  this  atributed. 

The  largest  dairy  herd  in  the  county— 
that  of  G.  L  Strock,  Mechanicsburg, 
with  50  head,  has  the  rather  remarkable 
average  of  9023.2  lbs.  of  milk. 

Other  high  producing  herds  arc:  E. 
C.  Ludt,  Carlisle,  R.  D.  6,  9470.5  lbs. 
milk;  J.  H.  Lear,  Carlisle,  R.  D.  5, 
8624.2  lbs.;  W  8.  Kerr,  Carlisle,  R.  D. 
9,  8433.8  lbs;  C.  W.  Landis,  Mechanics- 
burg, R.  D.  fi,  84X4.1  lbs;  W.  R.  Dougher- 


FOR     SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

From  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
From  »»"»g^;»;^;:";^^  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

I.     V.    OTTO  nOILlNO  SPRINGS    FARM         CAKLISLB.   PA..   R  6 


No  More  Abortion 
in  Cows 

Many  readers  are  writing  us  let- 
ters just  like  the  following  by  Mr. 
Phil  Wynkoop,  a  well  known 
breeder  of  Chemung,  N.Y.  He  says: 

"Gentlemen:— For  the  enclosed  five 
dollars  please  send  me  the  Abortion 
Remedy  and  Breeding  Powder.  Have 
had  splendid  success  with  your  Reme- 
dies.    No  more  abortion. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Phil  Wynkoop." 

What  Hood  Farm  Abortion  Rem- 
edy and  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Pow- 
der have  done  for  others  they  will 
do  for  you.  Order  today  and  begin 
cleaning  abortion  out  of  your  herd. 

PRICES:  Abortion  Remedy,  prepaid, 
$1.25,  $2.75  and  $9.  Breeding  Powder, 
prepaid,  $t.l5,  $2.75  and  $5.  Injection 
Tube,  by  mail,  90  cents.  One  medium 
Breeding  Powder,  one  medium  Abortion 
Remedy,  one  Tube,  prepaid,  $5.75.  Men- 
tion this  paper. 

Mail  all  orders  for  Hood  harm  Rem- 
edies direct  to 

C.  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN  CAHLE] 


Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  (or  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 


(ICC   liuiu  viavas* 


i  (ICC   Hum  viavaov 

[  William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


FOR    SALE 

Fancv  Chester  White  Shoats  Registered. 
Now  ready.  Price  right.  Also  fine  Beagle 
Rabbit  Pups,  from  choice  stock.  Twenty 
Dollars  per  pair. 

John  C.  Sutton         Blacks,  Md. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


ty,    Mechanisl)urp,    R.  D.  2,  8077.6  lbs.; 
L.  .  Brehm,  Boiling  Springs,  7K)9.9  lbs. 

Nearly  liOO  t«)ns  of  milk  were  pro- 
duced by  tlie  association  members  dur- 
ing tlie  year. 

I'lfty-eight  animals  were  sold  by  the 
nuinbeis  during  the  year  as  being  un- 
profitable. 


"THE  MARKETING  OF 

WHOLE  MILK" 
The   "Marketing   of   Whole   Milk,"    by 
Henry  K.  Krdnian,  Pii.D.,  assistant  Prof, 
of    Uural    Economics,    Ohio    State    Uni- 
versity, a  volume  of  330  pages,  recently 
from  the  presses  of  the  MacMillan  Co., 
New    York,   covers    in   a   comprehensive 
manner  tlie  economic  phases  of  milk  dis- 
tribution  and   the  ever  present  problem 
of    price    determination.      Chapters    are 
devoted  to  milk  as  .a  market  commodity; 
the  markets  for  whole  milk;  distribution 
of  milk;   milk  prices,  etc.     In  detail  the 
various   plans   for  the  purchase  of  milk 
fronj  the  producer,  collective  bargaining 
and   co-operative   distribution,  determin- 
ation of  wholesale  and  city  milk  prices, 
etc.,  are  considered.     The  various  forms 
of   milk   organizations   are   given   .special 
study,    also    the    relation    of   the   public 
interest  in  the  milk  industry. 

The  volume  abounds  in  statistics  of 
interest  to  botii  producer,  distributor  and 
C(.nsumer.  Charts  show  the  trend  of 
prices  and  it  is  particularly  interesting 
to  note  that  under  the  chapter  devoted 
to  milk  prices,  that  statistics  compiled 
by  an  authority  outside  of  the  Phila- 
delphia territory,  show  that  in  the  aver- 
age of  ten  cities,  during  a  period  from 
1913  to  1919,  the  prices  paid  producers 
was  higher  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
than  in  any  other,  while  the  price  con- 
sumers in  Philadelphia  paid  for  their 
milk  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the 
same  cities  in  the  same  period. 

Prof.  Erdman  has  given  to  the  public 
a  very  thorough  treatise  on  the  milk 
industry  bristling  with  interesting  facts 
comprehensive  and  readable  by  all. 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  per  Gallon      Express  Prepaid 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disinfec- 
fectant— Phenol  cofficient  10  plus- 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 
Milker  Down 

Send   order  today  ^or  the  RIGHT 
Dairy  Sterilizer  at  the  RIGHT  I'rice 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.J. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
Should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


ReoiiinQ  Bone  fefiiiizer  Co..  Heoomg.  Po. 


ROSKCOYD    FAU.Vl'S 
DUROCS    OF    QUALITY 

GOOD     PIOS    FOR    BALB    NOW 
n.     M.     STOUDT.    HBHWHKV.     PKNNA. 


Milk  For  Health 


SILOS  REQUIRE  ATTENTION 

Silos,  to  give  the  best  service,  need 
attention  every  year.  Stave  silos  need 
the  hoops  tightened  occasionally,  and 
the  guy  wires  should  be  looked  over  and 
made  taut.  The  roof  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  leaky,  and  any  defective 
places  in  the  sides  should  be  repaired. 
It  is  advisable  also  to  look  well  to  the 
foundation. 

Before  the  silo  is  filled  the  first  time 
it  should  be  painted  on  the  inside  with 
raw  coal  tar  thinned  with  gasoline. 
Every  two  or  three  years  a  fresh  coat  of 
this  paint  should  be  put  on.  If  practi- 
cable, a  coat  of  paint  on  the  outside  to 
harmonize  with  the  surrounding  build- 
ings >viU  make  the  place  more  attractive. 


UUdldiiij  oait 


West  Chester,  Pa. 

(FAIR  GROUNDS) 

OCTOBER  IJIth 

10  o'clock  exactly 

80 

Tested 
Registered 

Holsteins 

60  Day  Retest 


Cows  shortly  due,  bred 
to 

King  of  the  Ormsbys 

and  record  sons  of 
Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad 

18  SHOW 
DAUGHTERS  OF 

RADIUM 

(Brother  of  May  Echo  Sylvia) 

Radium  was  Grand  Champ- 

at  recent  N.  J.  State 

Fair 

Young  bulls  with  over 
4%  fat  on  yearly  record 
backing. 

The  best  breeders  of 
the  east  are  represented. 

F.  C.  BRINTON,  Jr. 
CHARLES  J.  GARRETT 

Managers 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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EVERYTHING  ^  FOR     THE 
MODERN  FARM  and  DAIRY 


i/un  I 


I] V^«.M      C4-in>#«lr      in       a 

riUil5C       I  UUl      L/iwi*.     ***     •* 


Wet  Barn  This  Winter 

An  ordinary  herd 
throws  off  about  a 
barrel  of  water  a 
day  in  moisture  from 
the  nostrils  and 
pores  of  the  skin. 
Unless  the  moisture 
is  carried  off  it  set- 
tles on  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  It  rots  the 
timbers  as  well  as 
„,„,,. making     an     un- 

healthy home  for  the  stock.    Now  is  the 
time  to  install  a  King  System. 

King   System   of   Ventilation 
"MAKES  GOOD  BARNS  BEHER"     ' 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

LOUDEN  EQUIPMENT 

IN  STOCK 

Indoor  Watering  Increases  Milk 

Yield 

In  the  manufacture  of  ten  gallons  of  milk  a  cow 
requires  about  eight  gallons  of  pure  water  in  addition  to 
the  water  required  for  her  bodily  needs.  To  expect  her 
to  produce  heavily  without  providing  an  abundant  water 
supply,  where  she  may  have  constant  access  to  it,  is  ask- 
ing the  impossible  of  her. 

All  Louden  Goods  Reduced  to 
Pre-War  Basis 

WATER  BOWLS    -    -    $3.50 


LISH  HOT  PROCESS  FEED  MIXER 


Cut  your  feed  bills  in  half 
— you    are  paying  twice  as 
much  for  your  dairy  feeds  as 
you  now  get  for  the  grains 
you  raise.    With  a  roughage 
grinder  and  a  Lish  Hot  Pro- 
cess Feed  Mixer  you  can  use 
the  rough  fodder  which  now 
goes  into  the  barnyard  as  a 
waste   product.    Grind  this 
material  with  the  grains  you 
are  raising  on  your    farm. 
Mix  it  all  with  molasses  in  a 
Lish  Hot  Process  Feed  Mixer 
and  you  will  have  a  balanced 
dairy  ration  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  any  feed  you  can  buy, 
and  at  half  the  price.    You 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  this 
opportunity.    We  can  prove 

,,  everything  we   say    with  a 

demonstration.     Write  for  further  particulars,  stating  how  large 
a  farm  you  have  and  how  many  cattle  you  keep. 


STOVER 

ROUGHAGE 

GRINDER 


This    machine    will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  com- 
paratively short   time 
when  figurinK  the  cost 
of  custom  work,  or  the 
cost  of  prepared  feed, 
to  say  nothing  of  the 
convenience  of  mach- 
ine  that  is    available 
whenever  it  is  conven- 
ient for  the  owner  to 
operate  it,  thus  being 
independent     of     the 
custom     grinder   and 
avoidinK     'he      hiRh- 
priced   prepared  feed 
containinR     filler     of 
little   or    no    feeding 
value. 


LOUDEN 


STANCHIONS 

DURABLE  and  STRONG 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  Dairy 
Barn  Equipment  than  the  Stanchion  by  which  the 
cowisheld.  It  should  be  strong  and  durable  to 
hold  the  cow  securely  and  yet  allovv  her  all  the 
freedom  of  movement  necessary  for  her  comtort. 


MILK  CANS 


Built  for 
Service 

Best 
Quality 

Heavy 
Iron 

Well 
Tinned 


Prices  less  than  doz.  lots 

40  quarts  -  -  $4.75 
30  "  -  •  4.45 
20     "         -    -      3.80 


MILK  SCALES 


Locate  Your  Boarder  Cow 

An  accurate  rectrd  It  t 
money  maker 


CLEAN  MILK  CANS  THE 
B-K  WAY 

PRICE 
1  gal.    -    $3.00 

5  gal. 
Carboy  -  $12.50 

Order  a  Trial 
Gallon 
Today 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in 
a  higher  price  for  a  better  njilk 
should  purify  his  cans  the  B-K 
way.  It  removes  one  of  the  milk 
producers  great  troubles^ 


Sterilac  Sanitary  Milk  Pail 


Write  for  Prices  on  Different 

Styles  of  Small  Top 

Milk  Pails 


WILMINGTON  STORE: 

216  West  7th  St. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Bell  Phone 

Wilmington  6405-W 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS  AND 
DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

=========    INCOBPOBATED    _—  - 

1916-1918  MARKET  STREET    -    PHILADELPHIA 


Bell  Phone 

Locust  1018 
Locust  2057 

Keystone  Phone 

Race  2632 


INTER-STATE 


?re;;r7hecU  be,ow  the  iten^s  in  which  you  .^y  be  mt^^^  sa.e  to^us 

U  xraciora  u      ^gg,iin^  powder 


D  piiteurizers  and  Vatt  □  MUk  Bottle  Caps 


n  Plows 

a  Wadont  and 

Farm  Carts 


n  Brooders 

a  Bam  Iqnipment 

a  Harvest  Machinery 


D  Pumps 
D  Ventilators 
D  Goold  Pumps 


D  B-K  Disinfectant 
n  Sprayers 
11  reed  Mixers 
I  I  reed  Grinders 
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OCTOBER  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

MILK  SUPPLY  CONTINUES  HEAVY 

""  NOVEMBER  PRICES  UNCHANGED 


Favorable  weather  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  a  continued  large  supply  of 
milk  in  practically  all  districts  tributory 
to  the  Philadelphia  Market.  Many 
dairymen  are  still  pasturing  cattle.  There 
have  been  scarcely  any  real  killing  frosts 
and  light  feeding  to  supplement  the 
pasture  available  results  in  continued 
high  yields. 


plus  is  considered  as  existing.  Under 
these  circumstances  all  milk  shipped  is 
considered  as  basic  milk  and  the  pro- 
ducer is  paid  on  that  basis. 

Nevertheless,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
tributors have  not  been  able  to  dispose 
of  the  full  quantities  of  milk  received 
for  fluid  consumption.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  decreased  buying  power  which 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MILK 

BY  H  D  ALLEBACH,  VICE  PRESIDENT 

INTER-STATE  MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCIATION 


The  importance  of  the  milk  distribu- 
tion problem  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  fully  real- 
ized until  recently.  Fluid  milk  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  public  health,  especially  for 
growing  children  and  infants,  and  we 
feel  that  Philadelphia  has  taken  advanced 
steps  in  the  economical  distribution  of 
milk  in  that  territory. 


the  employer  so  that  the  greatest  work 
is  accomplished  with  the  least  trouble. 
There  have  been  no  milk  strikes. 

Every  agency  has  helped  to  bring 
about  mutual  co-operation  and  all  with 
a  common  view  in  that  it  is  looking 
'.oward  a  satisfied  consumer. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  work,  we 
have  had   the  help   and  co-operation  of 


Grand 


Champion  and  Senior  Champion  Cow,  1921  National  Dairy  Show  (see  page  11) 


Addresi- 


There  has  also  been  the  natural  in- 
crease in  production  at  this  season,  due 
to  the  fact  that  dairymen  are  making 
basic  production  quantities,  on  which  the 
normal  supply  of  milk,  for  which  the 
basic  price  will  be  paid  in  1922,  will  be 
established. 

The  price  paid  for  all  milk  delivered 
during  October  is  based  on  6i  cents  per 
quart,  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  or  $2.27 
per  hundred  pounds  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  zone,  for  grade  B, 
or  market  milk  testing  4%   butterfat. 

Under  the  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan, 
the  flow  of  milk  in  October,  November 
and  December  is  considered  as  repre- 
senting normal  consumption  and  no  sur- 


prevails  in  practically  all  industrial  com- 
munities, due  to  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment on  the  part  of  tlie  wage  earner. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  those 
who  can  buy  milk  are  purchasing  larger 
quantities,  as  is  shown  by  statistics  avail- 
able. Much  of  this  increase  can  and 
has  been  directly  traced  to  the  publicity 
and  advertising  campaign  which  has  been 
conducted  in  Philadelphia  and  nearby 
cities  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Platform  conditions  have  been  spotty 
and  irregular  throughout  October.  At 
times,  some  of  tlie  smaller  dealers  have 
been  short  of  milk  and  the  market  would 
be  firm  for  a  day  or  two,  but  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


The  Governor's  Milk  Commission  in 
1916  showed  the  importance  of  publicity 
in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  milk 
to  the  consumer.  Since  then  we  have 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  farmers,  dis- 
tributors and  the  consumer  to  help  stab- 
alize  the  market  and  makf  possible  eco- 
nomical methods  which  placed  the  Phila- 
delphia   milk    industry    in    the    foremost 

rank. 

The  economic  i)roblems  of  city  distri- 
bution have  been  carefully  considered 
and  analyzed  witli  the  result  tiiat  we 
have  in  Piiihidelphia,  a  larger  h)ad  per 
wagon  than  in  any  other  city.  Tliere  is 
a  mimimum  overiapping  of  territories. 
Labor  has  worked  in  co-operation  with 


Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  of  the  Wharton 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
formeriy  Milk  Price  Arbitrator  for  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  through  Secre- 
tary Rasmussen,  has  also  assisted  in  the 
work.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  local 
newspapers  for  their  assistance  in  pre- 
senting to  the  public  through  their 
columns    our   activities. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  State  Col- 
leges, who  directly  as  well  as  through 
County  Agents,  have  aided  in  the  forma- 
tion of  tlie  policies  and  methods  now  in 
operation.  The  farmers  and  the  distribu- 
tors are  working  in  accord  to  bring  about 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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VOIGHT  BILL  SUPPORTED 

AT  NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW 


A  {TfiR'nil  fall  of  the  It'adi'rs  of  the 
dairy  industry  to  discuss  the  i)ending 
Congressional  ieprisiaiion  on  'Filled  Milk" 
to  harnionize  views  and  to  make  ])id)He 
a  declaration  of  our  i)osition  which  can 
be  used  hy  everyone  in  the  industry  in 
every  i)art  of  the  nation  was  made  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Paul.  Min- 
nes(»ta,  over  the  names  of  H.  I'i.  Van 
Xonnan,  President  of  the  National  J)airy 
Association,  and  M.  I).  Munn,  President 
National  Dairy  Council,  to  be  held  at 
the  "Dairy  Cluh"  following  luncheon, 
Wednesday,  ()ctol)er  12th. 

"Kei)r«sentatives  of  dairy  organizations, 
it  is  stated,  hav»'  already  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  Washington,  but  as  there 
was  some  differences  of  oi)inion  as  to  the 
best  course  to  i)ersue  they  should  have 
the  benefit  «)f  a  clear  expression  of  opin- 
ion and  the  undivided  support  of  the 
entire   industry. 

"Moreover,  all  eyes  are  focused  on  this 
gathering  of  leaders  and  a  positive  and 
authorative  statement  is  naturally  ex- 
pected, not  only  as  to  our  oi)position  to 
this  njenace  that  confronts  us  all,  but 
as  to  the  specific  kind  of  restriction  that 
will  best  serve  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result." 

The  call  developed  such  a  large  at- 
tendance, that,  following  the  luncheon  the 
meeting  was  transferred  to  the  conven- 
tion hall,  where  a  full  and  complete 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  held. 

The  following  resolution  was  preesnted 
by  Richard  Pattee,  chairman  of  the 
Dairy  Committee  of  Eleven. 

Whereas,  The  manufacture,  sale  and 
use  of  bogus  milk  compoHnds  is  a  grow- 
ing menace  to  public  health,  as  well  as 
unfair  competiticm  with  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, and 

Whereas,  The  Voigbt  Bill  (H.  R. 
808(i),  now  pending  in  the  Congress,  has 
been  rei)orted  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  as  it  is 
now  obvious  that  it  is  possible  and 
probable  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted 
into  law,  thereby  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment of  siich  compounds  in  inter-state 
commerce. 

Therefore,  Re  it  resolved.  That  the 
conference  of  dairy  interests  assembled 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  October  12,  1921,  comjiosed 
of  representatives  of  national  dairy  or- 
ganizations, affirm  our  sujjport  of  the 
Voigt  Rill  and  urge  its  passage  by  the 
Congress  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare. 

In    discussing    this    resolution    it    was 
stated    that    .1.     Wallace     Rryan,     Esq., 
Raltimore,    Md.,    in    a    19    page    opinion, 
had    supported    the    constitutionality    of 
the    Voigbt    Rill    H.    R.   S086,  and    sup- 
ported the  i)r(»position  that  Congress  has 
the   power   to     jirohibit     the    inter-state 
transportation  of  so-call<-d  "Filled  Milk." 
On  motion   the   resolution   was   unani- 
mously adopted,  approved  and  agreed  to 
by    those    in    attendance    whose    names 
follow : 

Harry  Hartke,  Director  Queen  City 
Milk  Producers  Association,  Cincinnati; 
L.  W.  Nelson,  of  i'olk  county,  Wisconsin; 
E.  D.  Waid,  Ohio  Farm  Rureau  Federa- 
tion; P.  S.  Rrenneman,  President  Dairy- 
men's Co-operative  Sales  Co.  of  Pitts- 
burgh; R.  H.  Reed,  Secretary  Michigan 
Milk     Producers     Associatioa;     H.     R. 


Leonard,    Manager     Twin     Cities     Milk 
Producers  Association;  A.  M.  Loomis  (in 
individu.il   caiiacity ) ;    K.   W.    Ralderston, 
Secretary       Inter-State      Milk      Producers 
Association,    Philadelphia,     Pa.;     C.     E. 
Hough,  Conru'cticut  Milk  Producers  Asso-  | 
ciation,   Hartford.   Conn.;    Henry    Krum- 
rey.     President     Wisconsin    Chcj-se    Pro- 
ducers  Association.     C.   A.   Hutton,  Sec- 
retary     Tennessee      Dairy      Association, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.;    W.    P.   D.    Lockwood, 
New     England     Dairy     Council,     Boston, 
Mass.;  ,T.  \'.  Lingerfelder,  (leneral   Man- 
ager and  Secretary  Iowa  Dairy  Marketing 
Association;     (leorge    E.    Mortcui,    State 
Dairy  Cominissitmer  of  Colorado;  E.   R. 
Salisbury,  Conistock  Co-o]>erative  Cream- 
ery   Company,    Con)stock,    Wis.;    James 
Flanagan,        Wyatteville        Co-operative 
Creamery    Co.,    Lewiston,    Minn.;    J.    H. 
McCay,      Farmers      Elevator,     Self  ridge, 
North    Dakata;    W.    H.    Bronson,    New- 
England     Milk     Producers     Association; 
J.    D.    Miller,    Vice-President    and    Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  Dairymen's  League,  Inc., 
New    York;    Richard    Pattee,    Chairman 
of  "Dairy  Committee  of  Eleven;"  Chas. 
W.   Holman,   Acting  Secretary   National 
Milk      Producers      Association;     E.     G. 
Fisher,  of  Montana;  F.  H.  Harvey,  Di- 
rector   Associated    Dairymen    of    Calif.; 
John    Brandt,    Secretary    Minnesota   Co- 
oj)erative    Creamery    Assocation;    F.    E. 
Lammers,    Twin    City     Milk     Producers 
Association;   H.  B.  Nickerson,  President 
Minnesota  Creameries  Association;  J.  A. 
Scollard,      United      Dairy      Association, 
Washingtcm;  A.  A.  Miller,  Pennsylvania 
State   Dairy  Council;  J.  G.  Moore,  Wis- 
consin   Dairy   Protective   Association;    F. 
L.     Farley,     Vice     President     Minnesota 
Creameries    Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

ENDORSES  VOIGHT  BILL 

At  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October 
lOth-llth,  1920,  resolutions  adopted  in- 
cluded the  following: 

Filled  Milk 


Whereas:  The  article  known  as  filled 
milk  has  been  shown  at  the  hearings 
l)efore  our  recent  legislature  to  be  ad- 
versely aflfecting  our  great  dairy  industry 

and 

Whereas:  The  said  article  is  regarded 
by  medical  authorities  as  an  inferior 
substitute  for  milk,  lacking  the  health 
giving  substances  contained  in  the  natural 
milk  that  are  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  es- 
j)ecially  the  children;  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved : 

That,  The  Pennsylvania  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  article  should  be  excluded  from  the 
privilege  of  inter-state  commerce  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Voigbt  Bill,  now  before  Con- 
gress and  with  this  end  in  view,  endorses 
said   bill  and   asks  for  its   passage. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  in 
which  the  Cluuuber  reiterates  in  the  es- 
tablishment, without  further  delay,  of  a 
great  state  agricultural  and  industrial 
exposition,  and  in  the  promotion  of  ag- 
ricidture  and  renewed  its  endorsement 
for  such  appropriations  to  State  Colleges 
as  will  enable  it  to  discharge  fully  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF 

FARM  ORGANIZATIONS 

Endorses  Voight  Bill  —  Following 

n 1..*.:^^..       A<1nTtfa/1 

A   serious  condition  menaces  the  dairy 
world.      A    counterfeit    product    has    ap- 
peared on   the    markets,  made    in   imita- 
tion of  evaporated  milk  an»l  other  milk 
l)roducts.     These  products  arc  beng  sold 
as  substitutes  for  genuine  milk  jiroducts. 
In     many    i)rovcn    instances    evai)orated 
compounds    have    been    sold    as    milk   by 
merchants,     although      branded     various 
names,    such    as    Hebe,    Carolene,    Enzo, 
Silver    Key,    Nutro,    and    Nyko.      These 
compounds   are  made   by   the  extraction 
of   butterfat  from  whole   milk   and  sub- 
stituting therefor  approxiiiuitely  an  equal 
quantity   of  coconut   oil,  imi>orted   from 
the  Orient.     This  oil  can  be  had  ordin- 
arily   at  one-fourth  the  jirice  of   butter- 
fat.     In  1920  nearly  8  million  pounds  of 
coconut  oil  were  used  in  the  making  of 
Ht,044,000    pounds    of    these   compounds. 
This   practice   constitutes   a  serious  eco- 
nomic   menace    to    the    dairy    industry. 
Dairy    farmers   cannot   hope  to   compete 
with  the  coolie  grown  coconut  tree. 

Scientists  of  international  renown,  such 
as  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  of  John  Hopkins 
University,  and  Prof.  E.  B.  Hart,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  have,  through 
their  studies,  demonstrated  that  coconut 
oil  does  not  contain  vitanunes  so  essen- 
tial to  animal  growth.  Dr.  McCullum 
stated  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculutre  that  the  feeding  of  these 
imitation  milks  to  children  in  place  of  a 
milk  diet  would  in  three  or  four  months 
produce  ricketts.  A  great  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  these  compounds 
woidd  therefore  produce  a  seri<uis  nutri- 
tion problem  for  the  American  people 
since  the  product  is  defective. 

'I'he  bogus  milk  industry  is  in  its 
infancy.  Now  is  the  time  for  American 
l)eople  to  determine  whether  they  will 
permit  this  counterfeit  to  rob  them  of 
vitality  in  order  to  profit  a  few  individ- 
uals. 

We  denounce  the  traffic  as  a  f«»rm   of 
commercial    innuorality.      We    urge    that 
Congress   and   the  various   State  govern- 
ments  exterminate   this   traffic.     We  en- 
dorse prohibitory  State  measures  such  as 
passed  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  this 
year,   and    we    unqualifiedly   endorse    the 
Voight  Bill  H.    R.   808«),  which   seeks  to 
pr«)hibit   the    movement   of  this  product 
in  Inter-State  Commerce.     This  bill  has 
been    favorably    reported   by    the   House 
Conunittee  on   Agriculture  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  4.    We  iirge  the  pjissage  of  this  bill 
by  Congress  and  we  call  upon  the  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  United  States  to 
refuse  bogus  milk  advertisements  and  to 
lend   their  aid   in  stamping  out  this   in- 
sidious traffic  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine   the   public    health.     Especially    do 
we  urge  the  consumers  organizations  of 
the   United   States,   such  as   the  General 
Federation  of  Women's   Clubs,   the    Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  and  the 
Consumers'    League,   to   join    us   in    this 

fight. 

We  also  warn  consumers  of  the  new 
compound  which  uses  coconut  oil  in  ice 
cream  mixtures.  We  urge  Federal  and 
State  legislation  to  prohibit  its  use  in 
this  connection. 

(Signed)  Hon.  C.  S.  Barrett,  Chainnan 
C.  A.  Lyman,  Secretary 


NATIONAL  MILK 

PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  met 
in  session  at  the  Hotel  Ryan,  St.  Paul, 
October  10th  and  11th,  in  connection  with 
the   National   Dairy  Show. 

Tlu're  was  a  very  representative  at- 
tendance embracing  members  from  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  Middle 
West,  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

Considerable  l)usiness  of  a  general 
nature  was  transacted. 

A  large  part  of  the  committee's  time 
was  given  to  the  consideration  of  the 
immitation  or  filled  milk  situation.  The 
\'oight  Bill  H.  R.  HOH(),  now  before  Con- 
gress, was  discussed  in  detail  and  on  the 
receipt  of  advices  from  J.  Wallace  Bryan, 
Esq.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  an  authorative 
constitutional  attorney,  that  the  Voight 
Bill,  also  spoken  as  the  "prohibitory 
measure,"  was  constitutional  and  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
inter-state  transportation  of  so-called 
"filled  nulks,''  the  Federation  went  on 
record  as  being  favorable  to  that  bill 
and  urged  its  passage  by  Congress. 

The  executive  committee  also  decided 
that  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  would  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  November  28-29,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Hotel  Gibson.  A  program  is 
being  arranged  which  will  combine  dis- 
cussions by  notable  authorities  of  market 
milk  problems  and  those  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  member  associations. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  FOR 

INTER-STATE  WOMEN 

A  special  invitation  is  given  the 
women  ot  attend  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, on  Monday,  December  6,  1921,  at 
the  Adelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  the  entertainment  of 
all  women  who  attend. 

A  committee  of  five  women  will  be 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Adelphia  Hotel  at 
9  .\.  M.  to  meet  the  guests  and  accomp- 
any them  around  the  city.  Opportunity 
will  be  given  for  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
the  city,  a  shopping  tour  through  the  de- 
l)artment  stores  or  a  pilgrimage  to  places 
of  historical   interest,  etc. 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  all  the  women  will 
again  assemble  in  the  hotel  lobby,  after 
which  they  will  proceed  to  a  luncheon 
at  which  time  they  may  elect  their  offi- 
cers and  discuss  plans  for  next  year's 
meeting. 

If  you  cannot  come  at  9  o'clock,  come 
at  12  o'clock.  The  committee  will  be  at 
the  service  of  the  guests  and  no  efforts 
will  be  spared  for  their  comfort. 

After  the  luncheon  the  women  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
men  at  the  regular  afternoon  meeting  of 
the  association.  It  is  hoped  every  one 
will  stay  over  for  the  regular  banquet 
and  evening  meeting. 

Let  every  member  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  make  it  his 
business  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
this  year  and  bring  his  wife  with  him. 
Let  us  make  this  the  best  annual  meet- 
ing the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation has  ever  held.     Come  on— let's 


ELECTRICITY  ON  tH£ 

MODERN  DAIRY  FARM 

Farmers  are  practical  men.  They  are 
ever  interested  in  improvements  that 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  their 
work  more  efficiently  and  more  econom- 
ically, to  conserve  time  and  energy,  and 
to  make  their  homes  more  convenient 
and  attractive. 

Among  these  improvements  the  farm 
electric  power  and  light  plant  stands 
foremost,  for  with  this  may  be  had  all 
the  conveniences  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  central  station  service. 

The  modern  power  and  light  plant  not 
only  furnishes  current  for  electric  light, 
but  also  plenty  of  electric  power  to  do 
barn  work  and  house  work  too. 

Electric  poWPr  has  an  especial  value 
to  the  (iairy  farmer  because  it  helps  to 
eliminate  the  drudgery  of  hand  milk- 
ing, separating,  and  other  tasks  incidental 

to  dairying. 

Exporbnentttl  Btatioh  drttrt  and  testi- 
mony ttx)\\\  UsPrR  hrtB  Pfltablished  the  fact 
th«t  n^\\\i^tH  tti*  Woth  economical  and 
pr«ctlP«l.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  readily 
ween  that  power  is  indispensable  to  the 
modern  dairy  farm  equipment. 

Some  power  and  light  outfits  are  equip- 
ped with  a  pulley,  which,  belted  to  the 
milker  pump  will  operate  It  at  the  same 
time  It  is  charging  the  battery. 

Fuel  costs  are  iisually  low,  very  often 
requiring  no  larger  quantity  than  used 
for  keosene  lamps  and  lanterns.  The 
cost  of  operating  Is  small. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  the  oower  and  light  outfit  is  chosen 
by  so  many  dairymen  who  wish  to  realize 
the  most  from  their  investment  in  power 

equipment. 

They  can  operate  their  separators, 
washers  and  so  on  with  electric  motors. 
These  need  not  be  stationary  motors 
necessarily.  Portable  motors  are  nuide 
which  can  be  carried  easily  from  one  job 
to  another.  When  making  butter,  a 
motor  will  turn  the  churn  and  operate 
the  butter  worker  just  as  easily  as  it 
operates  the  separator. 

The  work  done,  a  simple  snap  of  a 
switch  or  turn  of  plug  prevents  any 
wastage  of  current.  Electric  power  used 
to  operate  automatic  water  systems  saves 
manv  steps  and  much  hard  work  pump- 
ing and  carrying  water  for  the  cows. 

Electric  light,  available  anywhere  at 
the  flip  of  a  switch,  not  only  makes  it 
easier  to  see  when  doing  early  morning 
or  evening  work,  but  it  greatly  reduces 
the  fire  ha/,ard  Besides,  it  saves  all  the 
disagreeable  and  time-consuming  work 
of  cleaning,  trimming  and   filling  lamps 

and  lanterns. 

The   demand    f..r  dairy   foods   has   re- 
ceived a  strong  impetus.    CanqM.igns  con- 
ducted  bv   health   agencies    have   taught 
the  public  the  great  value  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  the  dairy  farmer  who  sees  to 
it  that  he  installs  equipment  which  will 
reduce  his  labor  requirements  and  facil- 
itate  his  work   will   be  the   gainer.     He 
will  do  well  to  investigate  all  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  power  and  light  plants 
before  buying  bis  equipment. 

The  good  wife  should  accompany  him 
when  he  makes  this  investigation,  so  .she 
can  see  for  herself,  the  many  ways  she, 
too,   would   benefit   by    doing   the    work 
electrically     The  same   outfit  that   doe. 
the  barn  work  and  the  dairy  work  will 
also  do  the  sweeping,  the   washing,  the 
ironing,  and   the   dish    washing-to    sa> 
nothing  of  supplying  running  water  need- 
ed for  household  and   bathroom  require 
ments. 


ORGANIZE  OR  BUST 

A  certain  farmer  failed  to  get  his  hens 

to  lay.     He  fed  them  corn,  wheat,  oatS, 

buttermilk  and  meat  scrap,  and  still  they 

refused.    So  he  got  a  chemir.t  to  mix  him 

a  feed  containing  exactly  so  many  yolks, 

so  many  whites  and  so  many  shells,  and 

made  it  so  appetizing  that  the  more  the 

hens   ate   the    more  they   wanted.     The 

hens  started  to  eat  and  the  food  started 

to   make   yolks,  whites   and  shells,   and 

the  hens  had  to  lay   or  "Bust."     So  it 

is  with  the  farmer,  he  must 

Some  farmers  see  the  advantage  of  or- 
ganization, but  their  ficighbors  are  just 
as  indifferent.  The  organization  man 
waxes  eloquent  until  he  feels  he  will 
"Bust,"  mentally  or  maybe  physically. 
Let  us  spread  this  enthusiasm  or  we  may 
all  "Bust"  financially.  >.  > 

ORGANIZE  OR  BUST 

— E.   G.    K. 


INTER-STATE  MILK 

PRODUCERS  ASSO'N 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting 

Have  you  made  your  arrangements 
to  attend?  Monday  and  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 5th  and  6th,  Adelphia  Hotel, 
Philadelphia.  This  annu.il  meeting  rep- 
resents a  gathering  of  members  and  rep- 
resentatives from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey  and  Delaware— all 
producers  of  milk.    It  is  your  association. 

At  this  meeting  reports  oi  jv" ---- 

will  be  presented.  Here  will  be  dis- 
cussed the  work  of  the  past  year,  plans 
for  the  future  and  a  clean  and  concise 
presentation  ot  c-nditions  as  they  exist 
today.  It's  the  big  educational  meeting 
of  the  association   and   you  should  not 

miss  it. 

At  this  meeting  will  be  elected  direc- 
tors   to    serve    your    association    during 


least  twenty-five  active  members  shall 
be  duly  represented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, it  was  decided  by  resolution,  that  the 
associati.)n  pay  the  railroad  fares,  t<)  and 
from  the  meeting,  of  one  accredited  dele- 
gate from  such  local,  when  such  delegate 
presents  to  the  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion, at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  the 
following  credential.s,  properly  signed 
by  the  officers  of  such  local. 


Some  of  the  home  advantages  of  electricity  on  the  farm 


INCX5RRECT  TABULATION 
A  few  hundred  copies  of  the  October 
issue  of  the  Milk  Producers  Review  went 
into    the    mails    containing    an   incorrect 
tabulation  of  the  percentages  in  the  Phila- 
delphia  Selling  Plan  as  it  will  apply  m 
1922     This  was  an  error  on  the  part  of 
the    printer    and    it    was    impossible    to 
recall  those  few  copies. 

The  error  was  in  the  percentages  of 
basic  milk  in  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, which  read  100  per  cent.  each. 
The  correct  tabulation  is  as  follows : 

January  !««% 

February     ^^'^'; 

March    10«^; 

April    100% 

May    1^% 

June  10«% 

July    "«^^ 

August    "0% 

September    "^^o 

You  will  note  that  the  amount  of  mdk 
on   which   the   basic   price   will  be   paid 

is  July,  110%;  A"«"«t'  "^^^  ^'"^  ^^' 
tember,  116%  of  the  basic  quantity. 


Milk  for  Health 


Weather  and  Milk 
Clean  milk  is  essential..  Extreme  care 
sliould  be  exercised  during  these  wet 
,lavs  of  fall  to  see  that  the  cows  are 
dean  before  milking.  Ktep  the  cow.  as 
free  from  mud  and  barnyard  manure 
,,s  you  do  *c  driving  horse. 


various  terms.    The  terms  of  six  of  your 
directors,     Messrs.     Frederick     S^iangle, 
Mercer  county,  New  Jersey;  J.  «•  »^"- 
netch,  Lebanon  county.  Pa.;  F.  O.  Ware, 
Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey;   F^  M. 
Twining,  Bucks  county.  Pa.;  I.  V-  Otto, 
Cumberland    county,     Pa.,    and    R.     K 
Spring,  Talbot  county.  Pa.,  have  expired 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh,  York  county.  Pa.,  and 
W    H     Stock,   Adams   county,   Pa.,   di- 
rectors    appointed     under    a     resolution 
passed    at   the    last    annual    meeting   to 
serve   until   this  time   are   to   be  elected 
for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  years. 
There   is  also   one  other  vacancy   to  be 

filled.  ^  .„  . 

In  other  words,  nine  directors  will  be 
elected  at  this  meeting.  These  directors 
represent  the  membership  directly  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  aifairs  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
and  you  should  exercise  your  privilege 
In  taking  part  in  their  election. 

Every  member  is  entitled  to  vote  the 
respective  number  of  shares  he  holds 
eitlier  in  person  or  by  duly  authorized 

^'on^'page  6  of  this  issue  you  wiU 
find,  for  your  convenience,  a  proxy  form^ 
which  you  may,  if  you  yourself  cannot 
attend,  fill  out,  authorizing  some  one  to 
act  for  you.  Secretaries  of  locals  have 
also  been  supplied  with  additional  copies 

of  proxy  forms.  ,    .      •„«    „* 

In    order   that   each   local   havmg   at 


Name  of  local  N'o-  members 

Delegate's   Certificate 
Inter-State   Milk  Producers  Assn., 
Piiiladelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen:  — 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mr 

H.   I) Town State 

has  been  selected  by Local 

as  its  delegate  to  attend  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, December  5th-()th,  1921. 

Signed 

President 

Secretary 

Hound  trip  fare  from 

to   Philadelphia   .$ 

Signed    Delegate 

I'nder  these  circumstances  there  should 
he  a  better  general  npresentation  of  the 
n.en.bcrship  .it  large  than  ever  before, 
as  the  aj.p  linted  del.pate  may  look  after 
mend)ers'  proxies,  v.)te  the  same,  and 
should  carry  back  home  t.)  his  local  a 
complete    report    of   wluit    took    place   at 

the  meeting. 

The  annual  sessions  of  the  associaticm 
will  begin  on  Monday  morning,  Decem- 
ber (ith,  in  the  H.H.f  Garden  of  the 
Adelphia  Hotel,  VWh  and  Chestnut  Sts., 
IMiiladeli>hi!i,    Pa. 

The    morning    session,   which    will    be 
f„r  members  .mly,  will  be  called  to  ..rder 
at    10.00  ..'clock   and    will  be   given   over 
to    the    electi.)n    of    directors,    reports   of 
the     secretary     and     treasurer     and     the 
audit<.rs   and   for  the  discussion  of  gen- 
eral   market    conditions.     The   afternoon 
sessii.n    will    als.»    be    executive   in    char- 
acter.     At   this   session,  President   F.  P. 
Wilms    will    make    his    annual    report. 
\ddresses  will  be  made  by  John  A.  Mc- 
Sparran,     Master      Pennsylvania      State 
Grange,  and  others. 

The  Annual  Banquet 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  association 
will  be  held  in  the  Adelphia  Hotel.  You 
don't  want  to  miss  this  banquet.  Here 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  prevails. 
Good  music,  good  eats,  good  speakers 
and  a  general  good  time. 

At  the  banquet,  moti.m  pictures  of 
some  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council's 
newest  films  will  be  shown. 

Tickets  for  the  banquet  will  cor,t 
S2  50.  Make  your  reservations  for  the 
banquet  eariy-see  the  secretary  or  any 
member  of  the  executive   committee. 


Tuesday's  Session 
Eariy  in  the  morning,  trips  to  various 
local  distributing  plants  will  be  mad- 
Here  will  be  seen  the  latest  methods  for 
handling,  pasteurizing  -d  aistributing 
,„ilk.  Visits  to  some  of  the  large  ice 
cream  manufacturing  plants  will  also  be 
"ranged.  Register  with  the  secretary 
designating    what    plant    you    want    to 

'' At  10.30  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  th«;^;«;- 
ness  session  of  the  day  will  be  called  to 
order.       At     this     meeting     prominent 
speakers  will  address  the  "J-'^^^^'-J'^- 
views  will  also  be  made  of  the  progress 
:;:i;  by  the  work  of  the  Philade  I^^^^^^^ 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and  such  busi 
ne.s  transacted   a.   may   not   have   been 
completed  on  the  previous  day. 

(Continued  on  p*g«  9) 
I 
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go! 


MRS.  NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL. 
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iBMtortal 

It  is  a  difficult  propo-sition  to  .satisfy 
fveryhody,  all  the  time,  particularly 
those  dependent  upon  the  public  general- 
ly  for  the  absorption   of  their  products. 

The  great  consuming  public  is  a 
peculiar  people,  which  for  some  time  has 
been  in  a  very  uncertain  frame  of  mind. 

Headjustment  from  war  time  condi- 
tions have  not  only  dealt  harshly  with 
the  producer  of  milk  and  grower  of 
farm  products,  but  with  general  manu- 
facturers as  well,  and  more  j)articidarly 
with  the  public  at  large. 

Dairymen  and  farmers  have,  for  some 
time,  been  forced  to  market  their  pro- 
ducts at  prices  that  dt)  not  return,  in 
many  ca.ses,  cost  of  production,  let  alone 
a  profit.  In  many  instances  this  has  been 
due  to  a  ])lentiful  supjily,  not  more  than 
could  be  consunied,  in  times  of  plenty, 
from  the  wage  earner's  standpoint  but 
more  than  can  be  absorbed  under  the 
decreased  earning  power  of  the  public 
at  large. 

Milk  production  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  the  year,  and  while  con- 
sumption has  shown  large  gains  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  due  to  the  in- 
tensive advertising  campaign  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  there  has  been  a  constant  sup- 
"ply  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

It  is  believed  that  prodution  <at  this 
time  is  as  large  as  consumi)tion  will 
absorb  and  may  continue  so  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Two  factors  have 
a  bearing  on  this  condition.  One  is  the 
disposition  to  increase  cow  holdings  to 
absorb  low  price  home  grown  grain;?, 
which  can  be  more  profitably  marketed 
in  the  shape  of  milk  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  normal  supply,  and  second, 
the  amount  of  milk  in  nearby  territories, 
which  is  only  awaiting  a  slightly  more 
favorable  price,  to  enable  it  to  be  dump- 
ed on  this  market.  Increased  supply 
from  either  the  above  sources  would, 
it  is  believed,  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  local  market. 

That  more  milk  is  being  consumed  by 
the  public  generally  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  is  evident  by  the  reports  received 
as  to  the  volume  of  milk  coming  into  the 
city  each  moiiih.    In  other  words,  buyers 


who  can  affoitl  to  jiurchase  milk  are  using 
more  milk,  but  there  is  a  vast  number 
in  Philadelphia,  who,  for  economic  rea- 
son.s,  are  unable  to  purcha.se  even  their 
usual  supplies,  so  that  the  tremendous 
increase  in  .ipply  is  being  marketed 
under  generally  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. 

In  many  markets  where  no  eflPort  has 
been  made  to  advertise  the  value  of  milk 
as  a  food  and  where  economic  conditions 

;ire       al^O       linS".t!*'f''.C^'^'*v.       r^onsmnntion 

scarcely  holds  its  own  and  surplus  sup- 
plies are  freqiu>ntly  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket in   the  shape  of  cream. 

As  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  this 
market  is  confronted  with  three  con- 
ditions having  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  situation:  First,  increased 
supi>ly  from  our  own  territory;  second, 
inflow  of  low  price  milk  from  nearby 
territories,  and  third,  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic conditions  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned. 

Every  one  of  these  forces  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  price  situation  in  this 
district,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
on  a  cost  of  production  basis  the 
milk  producer  is  justly  envitled  to  more 
money  for  his  product.  The  economic 
governing  factors  dominate  the  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time  and  must  be 
observed. 


MEETINGS  OF  LOCALS 

There  is  a  strong  evidence  apparent 
on  the  part  of  the  locals  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  to  take 
an  active  interest  not  only  in  their  own 
affairs  but  also  in  those  of  their  asso- 
ciation. 

If  our  members  will  read  the  reports 
of  several  of  the  locals,  notably  Christi- 
ana and  Harbotirton,  printed  in  this  issue, 
they  will  note  the  plans  for  broadening 
the  value  of  their  own  locals. 

We  have  strongly  advocated  the 
monthly  meeting  plan  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  a  program  of  interest 
locally.  There  is  such  a  wide  scope  in 
the  field  of  betterment  for  the  milk  pro- 
ducer that  can  be  obtained  through  co- 
operative work  in  the  various  locals  that 
these  advantages  should  not  be  neglected. 

An  active  local  co-operates  more  close- 
ly with  the  Inter-State  itself  and  not  only 
permits  of  a  clearer  understanding  on  all 
association  matters,  but  aids  materially 
in  the  effective  work  of  the  association 
on  the  whole. 


HONEYBRCX)K  LOCAL 

After  many  months  of  inactivity,  the 
Honeybrook,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  local 
held  a  regular  booster  meeting  in  the 
Honeybrook  Grange  Hall,  Monday  even- 
ing, October  17th.  About  fifty  dairy- 
men were  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
president  Harry  K.  Leslie,  who  intro- 
duced Frederick  Shangle,  Treasurer  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, who  made  an  address  on  organiza- 
tion and  market  conditions.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Quackenbush,  field  man  for  the  Inter- 
State,  followed  with  a  strong  appeal  for 
100  per  cent,  membership.  A  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  was  gained  from 
these  addresses. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  local  to  hold 
monthly  meetings  during  the  winter  and 
to  present  each  month  a  program  of 
special  interest  to  the  dairy  farmers. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  to  send  an 
accredited  delegate  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producjrs 
Association  in  December. 

R,  CHESTER  ROSS, 

Secretary. 


CHRISTIANA  LOCAL 

A  meeting  of  the  Christiana  I.K)cal  was 
held  in  Christiana  on  October  15th.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Knos  Kreider.  S<»vefal  niatters 
of  business  were  brought  before  the 
meeting.  Joseph  L.  Walker  wsus  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  secre- 
tary, due  to  the  resignation  of  B.  F. 
Pownall.  Allison  Baker  was  elected  as  a 
delegate  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Tnter-.State  Milk  Producer.S  A.H."»o- 
elation  in  December. 

President  Kreider  suggested  the  need 
of  a  definite  time  and  interesting  pro- 
gram for  the  local  meetings  He  ap- 
pointed a  membership  committee,  Allison 
Baker,  Robert  McMullen  and  George 
Wise,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  in- 
crease the  membership. 

A  program  committee,  consisting  of 
Morrison  Hilton,  Scott  Howdcf  and 
Howard  Brinton,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare for  interesting  topics  to  be  discussed 
at  each  meeting. 

The  following  suggestions  and  speakers 
have  been  arranged  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  local: 

Question  for  discussion — 

"Can  the  farmer  produce  milk  as  prof\t- 
ably  today  as  he  could  20  or  30  years 
ago?"  Speakers,  Scott  Houder,  Amos 
Norton,  Willis  Kreider  and  Allison 
Baker. 

Referred  Questions — 

"Is  it  more  profitable  to  feed  steers 
than  to  milk  cows?"  Opened  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Walker. 

"What  does  it  cost  to  produce  milk?" 
Opened  by  George  Wise. 

"Is  the  Guernsey  cow  more  profitable 
than  the  Holstein?"  Opened  by  Howard 
Brinton. 

Frederick  Shangle,  treasurer,  and  Ira 
J.  Book,  director  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  made  brief  ad- 
dresses, emphasizing  the  need  for  closer 
co-operation.  E.  R  Quackenbush,  Inter- 
state field  man,  made  a  forceful  appeal 
to  the  farmers  to  show  more  personal 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  local  and 
the  Inter-6tate  Association.  He  ex- 
plained fully  that  the  Inter-State  was  a 
milk  producers  organization,  not  simply 
one   of  a   few    officers    directing   affairs. 


HARBOURTON  (N.  J.)  LOCAL 

The  members  of  the  Harbourton  Local 
held  a  well-attended  meeting  on  October 
2r)th,  with  President  Wm.  H.  Hamilton 
in  the  chair  and  Secretary  Rogers  at  his 
desk.  Questions  relating  to  the  dairy 
business  were  discussed  by  those  pres- 
ent Paul  B.  Bennetch  of  the  Dairy  De- 
partment, New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  Frederick  Shangle,  Treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
made  addresses. 

A  delegate  was  selected  to  represent 
the  local  at  the  coming  annual  meeting 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation in  December. 

A  request  was  made  at  this  meeting 
that  the  officers  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  have  freight  rates  reduced  and 
to  reduce  delivery  costs  of  milk. 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  local  on  the 
fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month.  Sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  these  meetings 
will  be  previously  arranged  The  subject 
for  the  November  meeting  is  "Feeding." 
Members  are  requested  to  attend  the 
meeting  prepared  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  and  a  benefit  to  those  at- 
tending would  be  assured. 

Harbourton  Local  has  the  right  spirit 
and  it  is  hoped  that  many  other  locals 
will  follow  the  monthly  meeting  method 
with  previously  arranged  programs. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTIB 

HQLm  A  MifitlNo 


Price   Situation   Considered 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
State  Mik  Producers  Association  held  an 
all-day  session   on  Monday,  Ot'tober  64^ 
when  plans  fof  tht»  eotJiiHjit  tttirtudi  Weal- 
ing tts  well  a8  busirt^Jis  pertaining  to  the 
assoclaliott  and  the  (Consideration  of  the 
marKct    from    ail   angles,    were    Inkcii    up. 
The   committee  having  charge  of  the 
meeting  headquarters,  banquet  and  otltPf 
matters  pertaining  to  the  annual  nifeet- 
ing,  made  a  full  i*po^t; 
Plans  wfi*  hnade  and  a  nioVem^nt  to 

Uieet  with  the  Milhiad  fexedUtiVes  in  this 
tefHtoi'y  were  started  with  a  view  of 
having  freight  rates  on  milk  reduced.  It 
is  planned  to  have  the  entire  committee 
meet  the  railroad  officials  in  conference 
on  this  question. 

Price  Situation  Cdnildered 

The  committee  reviewed  in  detail  th^ 
conditions  influ^ncinjir  tht*  tniiit  maritet 
in  this  dIstHet.  ^That  tlie  j^rodut'er  Was 
justified  in  ttfiklng  tot  a  hifi^her  pri(«e  for 
his  milk  was  unquestioned,  but  the 
question  to  decide  was — were  conditions 
of  the  market  and  supply  and  demand 
such  as  would  warrant  a  higher  price  to 
to  the  consumer  without  a  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  market  on  the  whole. 

There  is  an  over  supply  of  milk  in 
practically  all  of  the  territory  surround- 
ing this  market.  More  and  more  farm- 
ers who  have  had  large  corn  crops  are 
increasing  their  herds  and  quite  a  num- 
ber who  have  not  been  producing  milk 
have  put  on  cows  to  consume  their  own 
home  grown  crops.  Corn  at  35  to  50 
cents  a  bushel,  it  is  figured,  can  be 
marketed  more  profitably  in  milk  than 
in  the  grain. 

In  nearby  territory  large  quantities  of 
milk  are  awaiting  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  get  into  this  market. 

The  economic  condition  of  consumers 
is  largely  unchanged.  Va.st  numbers  are 
out  of  employment.  Agitation  regard- 
ing railn)ad  operations  have  contributed 
to  the  unrest.  Some  wage  earners  are 
using  more  milk — statistics  prove  this, 
but  there  are  many  in  the  cities  who 
cannot  afford  to  spend  any  more  money 
for  their  milk  supply.  Higher  prices 
would  open  the  doors  to  outside  milk, 
now  unabsorbed  in  other  nearby  markets. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  com- 
petition of  canned  milks.  These  evap- 
orated and  condensed  milks  are  made 
largely  outside  this  territory  and  usually 
from  very  low  priced  milk.  Evaporated 
unsweetened  condensed  milks  are  freely 
retailed  at  9  to  10  cents  per  can  (equiv- 
alent to  one  quart  of  whole  milk.) 

There  has  been  a  continued  large  sup- 
ply of  fluid  milk.  Many  producers  were 
still  pasturing  cows,  and  weather  con- 
ditions have  been  particularly  favorable 
at  this  time.  Under  the  circumstances, 
conditions  favor  a  continued  large  sup- 
ply of  milk,  continued  pressure  on  the 
market  from  outside  milk  and  relatively 
little  immediate  chance  for  improvement 
in  consumption.  Under  these  conditions 
it  was  believed  best,  for  the  time,  to 
continue  the  present  basis  of  prices. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


OCTOBEB  PEICES 

An  milk  shipped  during  October    November 
and  December  is  paid  for  as  basic  nulk       ine 
umtities    establfshed    by    these    ^ouihn  Jx 
Vrbasic    quantity    of    r^^),    ou    y^hrch    pro- 
ducers  will    be    paid   durinK    1922. 

r.  O.  B.  PhUadelpbla  * 

bVom   these   prices    one    cent   per  46  quarts 

of  The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
of  The  inier  oi  ^    publicity    campaign. 

P^^\M.int  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
advertising    the    looa    vu  ^^^ 

sumption  of  dairy  proaucis.^  ii^e  T„tar.St«iB 
S  P^odTers"  Assoda^tTo;  Vs  io-be  deducted 
Tnd  rrturned  to  the  AsBociation  as  heretofore. 


NOVEMBEE  EECEIVINO  STATION  PEICES 
Freight    and   Eeceivlng    Station    Charges 


Basic 
Price 
per 
100   lbs. 
$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 
2.87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
3.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.19 
3.23 
3.27 


Basic 
Price 
per 
Quart 
5.35 
5.45 
5.55 
5.65 
5.75 
5.85 
5.9 
5.95 
6.05 
6.15 
6.25 
6.35 
6.45 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.75 
6.85 
6.95 
7.05 
7.15 


Test 
Per  c«nt. 
3. 
3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 

--^iSfd^Si^^-^^----- 

OCTOBEE   EECEIVINO    STATION    PEICES 

°'<Juol^fons  include  a  de^d-J^on  «f  one  cent 

P"    1««   Cr"?00"pounds    conJributed  by  the 
one  cent  P^r  100  pounas  ^^^^^  ^ 

buyer,  is  to  ^"'/"f^Vn,*^  State  Dairy  Council 

'^'  Vr^rrVose'  of    co'ndScUng'^'a  'publicity 

for    the    P«fP"i^f -f*'  the  food  value  and  great- 
campaign  adyertisinKine  ,  ^^^^j 

heretofore. 

3<7r 
$1.96 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.85 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.79 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1 .0.') 
1.64 
1.63 
1.62 


Miles        plu 

1 

to 

10   inel. 

11 

to 

20      ' ' 

•21 

to 

30      " 

31 

to 

40      " 

41 

to 

50      " 

51 

to 

60      " 

61 

to 

70      " 

71 

to 

80      " 

81 

to 

90      " 

91 

to 

100    " 

101 

to 

110    " 

1  1 1 

t« 

19.0    " 

121 

to 

130    " 

131 

to 

140    " 

141 

to 

150    " 

151 

to 

160    " 

161 

to 

170    " 

171 

to 

180    " 

181 

to 

190    " 

191 

to 

200    " 

211 

to 

220    " 

2-21 

to 

230    " 

231 

to 

240    " 

241 

to 

250    " 

251 

to 

260    " 

2(51 

to 

270    " 

271 

to 

280    " 

281 

to 

290    " 

291 

to 

300    " 

$1.96 


and   Eeceivlng    Station 
Deducted 

4rf     war    tax 
.'27 
.285 
.308 
.32 
.34 
.355 
.369 
.38 
.396 
.408 
.418 
.43 
.44 
.456 
.466 
.48 
.488 
.50 
.508 
.52 
.54 
.55 
.558 
.565 
.579 
.579 
.59 
.60 
.61 


MONTHLY   PEICES   OF   OEADE   B   OE 
MAEKET  MILK 

P    O.  B    Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  ita- 
tion's    in    the    50    mile    lono    at    3    per    cent 
butterfat.     Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted   for  each   one-tenth  per  cent,   fat 
above  or  below  3  per  cent  

Subject  to  Board  of  Health  Eegulatlons 


Miles       Plu»  ^'^n^Y"  *** 


<  • 


« I 
t « 


1   to   10  Incl 

11  to  20 

21   to   30 

31   to  40 

41   to  50 

51   to   60 

61  to   70 

71   to  80 

81   to  90 

91  to   100 
101   to   110 
111   to   120 
121   to  130 
131   to   140 
141   to   150 
151    to   160 
161   to   170 
171   to   180 
181   to   190 
191   to   200 
211   to  220 
221   to  230 
231   to   240 
241   to   250 
251  to  260 
261   to   270 

271   to   280 

281   to  290 

291   to   300 


.27 

.285 

.308 

.32 

.34 

.355 

.369 

.38 

.396 

.408 

.418 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.50 

.508 

.52 

.54 

.55 

.558 

.565 

.579 

.579 

.59 

.60 

.61 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May    1-17 

May    18-31 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


F.  0.  B.  per 
quart  Ptaila. 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
l.l 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 


Receiving 
■tation  50  mil* 
zone  per  cw» 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
321 


CUEEENT  EETAIL  MILK  PEICES 

Grade   B   or  Market  Milk 

Pasteurized  and  bottlea 


Philadelphia 
New   York 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 


Quarts 
11 

1216 
12 
14 


1    to    30U  •"*  ,        •  /     .IR 

butterfat  above  or  below  3  per   ceni. 

NOVEMBEE  BASIC  PEICES 
P.  O.  B.  PhlladelpWa 

Prices  subject  to  change  whenever  warranted 
by  market  conditions      . 


1920-1921 
MONTHLY  SUEPLUS  PEICES 
4   per   cent,   milk   at  all  receiving  points 
*^  Average 

First  half 
$3.16 


Basic  Price 
per 

100  lbs. 
$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.88 
2.87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
8.07 
8.11 
8.15 
8.19 
8.23 
^  27 

8EPTEMBEE   COM^^^^^^Y^    eV'S'lK 
PAID    PE0DUCBE8    FOE    MAEKET   VU-uo, 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat.  per  100  pounds 

N     Y.,   200   mil.,  zone,    Sept.  pool  price.  $2.69 
Philadelphia.    50  mile   «one  '^-^.^ 

Baltimore,  per  gallon  f.  o.  b. 


Test 
Per  cent. 
3. 
8.1 
8.2 
3.3 
8.4 
8.5 
3.6 
3.7 
8.8 
3.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 


Basic  Price 
cents  per 

quart 

5.35 

5.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.88 

6.46 

6.65 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.05 
7.15 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


3.20 
8.14 
3.38 
2.96 
2.71 
2.76 
2.61 
2.78 

2.61 
2.17 
2.42 
2.35 
1.68 
1.49 
1.84 
2.11 
2.01 


per  month 
$3.12 
3.18 
8.19 
3.43 
8.00 
2.76 
2.76 
2.64 
2.81 

2.58 
2.24 
2.33 
2.23 
1.56 
1.58 
1.89 
2.05 
2.04 


ptemoer  -■ 

ThAne  nrices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  thraveragfrnonthly  or  .emi-mont"hly  price 
of  solid  pafked  92  .cere  creamery  butter. 
New   York   City 


92 


1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
31 


OCTOBEE  BUTTEE  PRICES 

score    solid   packed    creamery    butter 
cents   per   pound 


New  York 

44  1/2 
45 

45  1/2 

45  1/2 
46 

46  1/2 
46  1/2 
46   1/2 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47  1/2 
47    1/2 

47  1/2 
48 

48  1/2 
48  1/2 
48  1/2 
iS 


Phila. 

45 
46 
46 
46   1/2 

46  1/2 
47 

47  1/2 
47 

47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

47  1/2 
47 

47 
47 
47 
48 

48  1/2 
49 

49 
49 
48 


Chicago 

44 

44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44    1/2 

44  1/2 
45 

45  1/2 
45  1/2 
45  1/2 
45  1/2 
45    1/2 


44 

44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44  1/2 
44    1/2 


44  1/2 


WANTED ! 

De  Laval  Milker  Agents 

The  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  and  demand  for  De  Laval 
Milkers,  enables  the  De  Laval  Company  to  take  on  additional  agents 
to  handle  their  products  in  various  dairy  sections. 

For  any  one  who  can  meet  the  De  Laval  requirements  and  is  will- 
ing to  put  forth  the  effort,  an  attractive  proposition  is  offered  wh.ch 
can  be  developed  into  a  satisfactory,  Indep  ndent  and  pe  mm.nt  buS  ness. 

The  type  of  agent  desired  is  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  dairy 
business,  who  understands  dairy  cows,  who  commands  respect  m  h.s 
community,  and  who  can  give  sufficient  time  to  the  De  ^-^^  J'—- 
short,  a  man  who  can  render  the  character  of  service  for  wh,ch  th 
De  Laval  Company  is  famous,  and  uphold  De  Laval  standards  of 
integrity. 

Previous  selling  experience  is  not  necessary,  no.  is  a  la.je  amount 
of  capltaU  All  such  agents  will  be  thoroughly  familiarised  w.th  every 
.fctail  of  the  business  and  will  be  given  all  possible  assistance. 

If  you  feel  that  you  have  th.  proper  requirements,  get  in  touch 
with  us  at  once. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

165  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


>.>N>V 


lit 


Ificii^out  Cotfihte  in  dairy  feeds! 

^    Fibre  i»  not  desirable  in  a  grains  ration.     It  is  not 
digestible  and  possesses  no  real  food  value. 

ThS'fibre  content  indicates  low  digestibility  and  a 
••'^Ur  Grit  contains  only  ^'>%.^;^^^^^^X, 

feed  of  the  most  profitable  quality. 

2     UNION  GRAINS  U  low  in  fibre  content. 

j  SS!S55  §lJlSi  i;!5,r.ri.X-hi.«.  di.-.i«.. 

5     UNION  GRAINS  is  pajatable. 

Write  u.  for  free  milk  record  .heet. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

2-21 


Dn>t*  I 


DALANClDlR^TIONS 

■7<.r.////  y,lin,    Slt>rk 


V««|#1 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


November,  1921 


FIFTH   ANNUAL   MEETING 


of  the 


Slflrkhnlders  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers'  fm. 


WILL    BE     HELD 

at  the  Adelpliia  Hotel,  13tli  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  December  5th  and  6th,  1921 

In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws,  the  Stockholders  will  meet  at  the  Adeiphia  Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Monday  December  5th,  1921,  at  10.00  A,  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  heanng  reports  of  officers, 
and  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  may  be  necessary.    If  you  cannot  be  present,  personally,  send  your  proxy. 

Proposed  Program 

MOINDAY.     DECEMBER    5th,    1921 

in  nn  Election  of  Directors,  Reports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer  and 

lU.UU  a.  m.    Auditors.     Discussion  of  General  Market  Conditions. 

o  AA  Address  of  the  President,  F.  P.  WILLITS. 

Z.UU  p.  m.    Address  by  JOHN  A.  McSPARREN,  Master  Penna.  State  Grange 

Special  Entertainment  for  the  Ladles 


Annual   Banquet 


at  the  ADELPHIA  HOTEL,  MOINDAY  DECEMBER  5th,  at  6.00  p.  m. 

GOOD  MUSIC  GOOD  EATS  GOOD  SPEAKERS 

You  Don't  Want  to  Miss  the  Banquet  Tickets  $2.50  Write  the  Secretary  for  Reservations  at  Once 

Addresses  will  be  made  by  Prominent  speakers  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    6th,    1921 

Q  AA  Personally  conducted  visits  to  local  milk  platforms  and  large 

O.UU  a.  in.    pastuerizing,  bottling  and  milk  distributing  and  ice  cream  plants. 

Concluding  Business  Session. 
1 A  OA  Address  by  Dean  R.  L.  WATTS,  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

lU.oU  a.  m.    Hon.  FRED  RASMUSSEN,  Sec'y  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  T.  B.  SYMONS,  Director  Co-operative  Extension,  Maryland  State  University,  and  others. 

F.  P.  WiLLiTS,  President.  R.  W.  Balderston,  Secretary. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Association,  720-1-2-3  Heed  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF    YOU     CANNOT    ATTEND.    SIGN.     DETACH     AND     GIVE     TO     YOUR     REPRESENTATIVE     OR     SEND    TO    THE 
SECRETARY   OR    OTHER    OFFICER    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION.    THE    FOLLOWING    PROXY: 


Interstate^  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Incorporated  1917 


Registered  with 
Corporation  Trust  Company  of  America 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


PROXY— Stockholders  Meeting  .       . 

Hixwm  All  Mtn  bu  ffihraf  Hrfafttta.  ,   .    u 

Z,       X    ..  ,      •        1    I    •       *u  *  c»,„,.»o  ^t  th^  ^«nital   Stock   of  the    corporation    above   named,    do    hereby   constitute    and    appoint 

That  I,  the  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of  shares  «\*;j/*P**^'    '^^^^j^^J  J"^^^^  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  held  in  the  Adeiphia 

ray  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  my  nfeme,  place  and  stead,  as  my  proxy,  at  ^he  aijnu^  meet  ng  ot  tl  e  su^^^^^^  P  thereafter  held  by 

Hotel,  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  tl>e  Fifth  ^ay  of  Deceniber    H^l^  and  on  '^^^'^'^'^'^^^^  ^^^J       /,„  ^„d  authority 

adjournment  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  oj,  "^^^  *^^"  ^^  s^d  corporation  or  oL?wise,  and  in  the  transaction  of  such  other  business 

that  my  said  attorney  or  substitute  may  do  in  my  place,  name  and  stead.  a         (  1921 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  aay  o»  »  ^'""^^ 


Witness : 


[Seal]         

ENCLOSE  10  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  WITH  PROXY  FOE  REVENUE  STAMPS 


[Seal] 
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CXITOBER  MARKET  CONDITIONS 


That  Whitewashing  Job 

iriT^MiiltrvboiiBes.  stables.  Die  pens,  cellar    | 
or'outbu'ilding  can  be  done  quickly  and 
easily  at  a  saving  of  time,   labor  and 
money  if  you  will  use  Carbola  instead 
of  whitewash  and  disinfectants. 

Carbola  Takes  the  Meanness  Out  of  the 
Job  and  Gives  Better  Resulto  Besides. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  powerful  dis- 
infectant combined  in  powder  form  that 
paints  and  disinfects  at  one  operation.  Just 
mix  with  water  and  apply  with  brush  or 
spray  pump  —  that's  all.  No  waiting  or 
straining.  No  clogging  sprayer.  No  peeling 
off.  One  gallon  covers  200  square  feet. 

Carbola  is  used  on  thousands  of  farms  to 
help  put  the  buildings  in  that  clean,  sani- 
tary condition  that  is  such  a  help  in  avoid- 
ing the  losses  caused  by  lice,  mites  and 
many  of  the  contagious  diseases  that  alTect 
poultry  and  livestock.  The  dry  Carbola  is 
an  excellent  louse  powder. 

Your  hardware,  paint,  seed  or  drug  deahr 
has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  ord.r 
direct.    Satisfaction,  or  your   money  baek. 

10  lbs.    (lOgaU.)      $1 .25  *  postage 

201bs.   (20«aU.)      $2.50  de  .vered 

50  lbs.    (50  gals.)      $5.00  delivered 

200  lbs.  (200  gals.)    $18.00  delivered 

Trial  package  and  booklet  30c. 

Add  25%  for  Texas  and  Rocky  Mt.  States. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,   Inc. 

Dept    VV  Long  bland  City,  N.  Y. 

^Carbola 
Paints 

and 

OiainftctM 
Dries 


RAGE 

BATTERV 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
whole,  prices  for  i)latf()riii  milk  have 
heen  helow  the  general  i)rice  basis.  Prices 
on  tiie  average  have  ranged  from  five 
to  six  cents  a  quart.  The  lowest 
was  4|  cents.  At  the  close  of  October, 
milk  was  in  large  supply  and  it  was  next 
to  imi)ossible  to  get  a  smaller  dealer  to 
take   on    any    new    dairies. 

While   higher  prices   have   been   looked 
fr.«.  \\y  ur>!ii>>  i-»ro<lii^*»r<i_  it  i«  rvident  from 
a  earefid   survey  of  conditions,  not  only 
in    this   territory,   hut   in    other   districts 
as  well,  that  econonuc  conditions  scarcely 
permit    any    upward    movement    to    the 
consumer   at    this    time.      A    very    sharp 
curtailment    in   consumption    would    fol- 
low   any    ])rice   advance.      In  one   neigh- 
boring  district   such   a    move   was    made 
and    after   an    advance    in    price,   it    be- 
came nreessary   to  again  place  it  on  the 
old  or  lower  basis. 

There  is  plenty  of  milk  in  nearby  ter- 
ritories    awaiting     an      oi)i)ortunity      to 
be  dumped  in  this  market  if  prices  were 
but    a    trifle    higiier.      In    nearly   all    the 
large  primary  markets  the  average  yearly 
price  has  not  been  any  greater  than  has 
been    paid    producers    in     this     market, 
while  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  has 
invariably    been    lower   in    this    territory 
than  in   other  large  consuming  districts. 
Butter    prices     during     October     were 
fairly   steady.     Ninety-two  score  cream- 
ery   butter    was     (pioted,     early    i"     the 
month,   at   45    cents    per   pounil.      There 
was  a  gradiuil  advance  to  47i,  where  it 
held    for  about    10   days.      At   the   close 
of    the    month,    however,    there    was    a 
weaker  tendency   due  to   heavy   offerings 
and  prices  shaded  off  sharply.     Reports 
are  to  the  effect   that   there   has   been  a 
good    consumption    of     butter    at    these 
prices,  and   substitutes   have  not   figured 
so   actively.      October   saw    the    resump- 
tion of  some  movement  in  foreign  butter. 
Over  a  million  pounds  of  Danish  butter 
came  in  during  the  month.     Sonie  Can- 
adian butter  was  also  in  the  market  and 
tiiere   are  prospects   of   heavy   shijjments 
from    New    Zealand    as    soon    as    colder 
weather  sets  in. 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management. 
circuUtion,  etc..  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  of  Interstate  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   ReTiew,    published    monthly    at    West 

Chester.    Pa.  .  ,.         t^  , 

Editor.  August  A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Del 
County,  Pa.;  Managing  Editor,  P.  P  Willits; 
W»rd  Pa,  Del-  County;  Business  Manager, 
Auguit  A.  Miller.  Brookline.  Del.  County, 
Pa.;  Publisher.  Interstate  Milk  Producers 
Association.   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Owners:  (H  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders 
holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  individual  owners).  Intei 
State  Milk  Producers  Association,  v.  i. 
Willits,  Ward.  Pa.:  H.  D.  AHebach  Trappe, 
Pa  •  R.  W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square,  l.i.. 
F  Shangl..  Trenton,  N.  J.;  A.  B.  Waddingt..n. 
Chrster.   Pa.,   and   13,500  others. 

Know  boMd  holders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  oi 
other    securities;        (W    there    are     none,     so 

state.)      None.  .         t.    •  „. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  eacji  issue  o 
this  publication  sold  or  distnhiited,  throuKh 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers 
durine  the  six  months  preceding  the  flute 
shown  above.  (This  information  is  required 
from    daily   -wspape^rs^J>nl^v^)^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

Sworn    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this 
9th   day  of  April,   1921. 
Pet«r  P.  Henry 

.Notary     I'ublic 
My  commission   expires  February   21.    Itf-a 


TRENTON  GRAND  CHAMPION 

The  above  reiirodtictiim  shows  Tidy 
Abbekirk  Segis,  bhie  riblion,  .senior  and 
grand  riiampion  cow  at  tlie  Trenton 
Inter-State    Fair,    H»21. 

'I'his  cow  was  bred  by  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers .Association,  residing  at  Shihth, 
X.  J.,  and  was  exhibited  l>y  the  .Meycm 
Stock  F,irm,  Pitman,  N.  J. 

Tiiis  is  tlie  first  time  tiiat  the  grand 
eiiampionshij)  lionors  iiave  gine  to  Soufii 
.lersey  and  breeders  in  that  district  are 
justly  proud  of  it. 


.\etiv«'  work  conlinue.s  in  dairy  tariff 
legislative  work,  jiarticidariy  in  connec- 
tion with  proposed  legislation  against 
immitation   milk. 


Mention  The  Review  when 
to  advertisers. 


PHILADELPHIA   DAIRY 

COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 

Hoth  field  Mnd  oHice  work  in  connection 
witii  the  I'liiladelpliia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council  has  made  rapid  strides  iliiring 
tlie  i)ast   month. 

Field    forces    have    been    very    actively 
engaged    in    their  several    directions.      In 
eoiinty     work    a     week's     "Hetter     Milk" 
eamiiaign    with    wonderful    success    was 
jmt  on  ill   llundington  county.  Pa.,  Cecil 
county,     Maryianil,      and      Montgomery 
county.  Pa.,  have  also  had  "Hetter  Milk" 
camjiaigns.      The    new     motion    picture 
film  "Tlie  Turn  in  the  Road"  is  meeting 
witii    marked   approval   wherever   shown. 
Plans    are    about    completed     for    the 
jiurcliase  of  a  safety   motion  iiietiire  ap- 
paratus   using    "safety"     films,    whereby 
it  will  be  possilile  to  show  not  only  the 
"Turn  in  the  Road,"  but  a  number  of  the 
other  Inter-State  Dairy  Council   films  in 
localities  heretofore  impossible,  even  with 
standard    films    and    motion   picture    ap- 
paratus. 

Publicity  Work  in  Qty 
Exhibitions  have  been  conducted, 
largely  along  nutritional  lines  at  num- 
erous indoor  shows  in  Philadel])liia. 
These  include  the  recent  Autumn  Fair 
(negro)  and  Household  Appliance  Show. 
Here  many  children  were  measured  and 
weighed  and  their  standing  in  nutrition 
in  a  measure  established.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  a  two  weeks  exhibit  at 
the    Philadelphia    Pure  Ftiod   Show. 

We  are  also  entering  the  County  Farm 
Products  Shows  in  the  Philadelphia  ter- 
ritory, and  plans  have  been  completed 
to  jiarticipate  in  Montgomery,  Chester 
and  Delaware  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
and  in  Talbot  county,    Maryland. 

An  intensive  campaign  has  been  re- 
cently conducted  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  participation 
in  milk  campaigns  in  other  cities  in  the 
Phiiadeliihia   territory. 

Poster  contests  have  been  inaugurated 
in  a  number  of  schools.  Much  good 
work,  with  increased  interi-st  in  the  use 
of  milk  by  children  has  developed  from 
tlie.se  contests. 

Nutritional  work  in  the  schools  stands 
out  prominently  in  good  results  obtained. 
In  Philadelphia,  nutrition  classes  began 
about  October  first.  Eleven  classes  are 
being  operated  by  the  Philadelphia 
Health  Council  and  five  by  the  Board  of 
Educati(m.  In  all,  about  800  under- 
nourished  children  are  n«)W  reeeiving 
milk. 

In  the  Elkins  School  Nutrition  Class, 
two  boys  have  already  graduated,  that 
is  reached  the  normal  weight  line.  One 
of  these  boys  had  never  drank  anything 
but  tea  and  coffee.  This  month  he  has 
learned  to  drink  two  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  and  has  gained  ten  pounds  weight 
in  three  weeks.  The  other  boy  is  now 
5  pounds  above  weight,  but  intends  to 
keep  right  on  drinking  milk. 

Milk  Fairies  Play 
We  are  actively  engaged  in  putting  on 
the  Milk  Fairies  Play  in  ten  schools 
and  community  centers.  There  have  been 
12  performances  during  the  month,  at 
which  the  aggregate  attendance,  eliihlrcn 
ami  adults,  was  clo.se  to   10,000. 

New  Plays 
We  are  planning  a  scries  of  short 
jilays  to  be  put  on  where  the  facilities 
in  the  .schools,  lack  of  auditorium  room, 
numbers  of  children  available,  etc.,  will 
not  permit  of  the  use  of  the  large  caste 
necessary  for  the  Fairy  Play.  Tius 
have  been  written  by  our  own  workers 
and  first  showings  will  be  matle  dminj.' 
November. 


Milks 
2  Cows 


in 

3  Minutes 

Average- 12  Minutes  per  ccw 

Burton  Fage  Co., 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  received  your  Hand 
Operated  cow  milker 
•11(1  find  it  all  you  flaim 
it  to  he.  1  can  milk  42 
quarts  in  24  minutes 
or  averane  two  oowa 
every   three   minutes. 

At  Hrst  I  could  milk 
only  iiboot  halt  the 
amount  of  milk  with 
the  machine  but  the 
cows  'oon  uave  in  to 
it  and  did  not  kick. 

I  also  tind  the  Page 
milker  Tery  easy  to  clean   because   it   is  so  simpfe. 
^  BENJAMIN  WIESS,  Grantz.  Pa. 

No  inatallation  expente—run  by  hand 

Also  portable  mcxlel  run  by  electricity  — 
no  installation  exnense-alfoaasennine power 
-a  TRKMKNPOUS  improvement  in  machine 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problenj  »o(i'*df 
So  find  out~Knd  for  our  free  book.  Mnd  out 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

Milks  Fout  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 
Find  out.    CataloK  free.    Try  our  double  unit 
model;  noinstallation  expense   Anymo<kl  after- 
ward exchanged  for  a  hitthcr  priced  machine. 

r;0  Days'  FREE  Trial 

No  C  O  D  — no  deposit- no  oblitiation.  You  try 
it  -  and  vour  word  goes!  If  not  oatisfactory. 
returnable  Ht  our  expense  after  Ml  milkings  — 
if  sati!^ factory,  pay  caHh-or  half  cash  and 

S7^  a  Month 

Or  if  yoo  wish,  straight  J4.00  a  week  or  tKW 
a  month-easy  payments  to  suit.  We  II  make 
that  milker  pay  for  iUelt  ov.  ry  day  as  it  gots 
along  It's  a  wonderful  milker  —  simple — 
easy  -  sanitary  -  and  you'll  find  it  out  while 
using  it  on  free  trial. 

r/iia  direct.  roekboHom  ■price.  fr«»  irial.  taay 
payment  offer  ik  made  only  where  we  have  aa 
vet  appoiot'd  no  dealers  nor  agenU -- no 
ACT  QUICK. 

FREE  Bookl 

Let  as  send  voa  oar  free  caUlog.  It's  f"!' 
of  important  facts  an  education  in  milking 
machines.  Learn  how  to  git  the  greatest 
milking  service  at  the  lowest  coot.  Learn 
how  you  are  completely  protected  in  giving 
our  hand  power  machine  a  trial  on  your 
own  herd.  Send  the  coupon  today. 
,■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■»■"■■■• 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  5738 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  la. 

Please  send  me  vour  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
of  milk'ng  machines  and  full  deUils  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


Name 


Address . 


Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produe- 
tion,  decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income? 

Many  a  Farm 

That  has  been  going  back  be- 
cause of  acid  soil  has  been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  ol 

Michigaki 
Pulverized    Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is 
99%  pure.  Taken  from  the  largest 
limestone  cpiarry  in  the  world,  dried  and 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.  Quantity  production  en- 
ahlesusto  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 

WITH  LIMESTONE 
Do  It  The   Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIM^ONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

Generd^l  Eastern 
Agent 

1501  Arch  St.  Norristown,  Pa. 


-•«■■»»-- 
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MiMkis4Ls, 


I  LEWIS 

<  LINSEED 

OIL   CAKE 


is  all  quality.  Mix 
it  with  your  home- 
grown grains  and 
you  have  an  ideal 
feed  for  your  cattle 
which  will  save  you 
money. 

Write  for  mixing 
directions. 


The  Fat  and  Protein  content  of  LEWIS  LINSEED  OIL 
C.\KE  makes  it  particularly  desirable  for  the  Winter  months. 
Your  cows  will  thrive  on  its  nourishing  qualities. 

LEWIS  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE  can  be  bought  already 
ground  if  you  prefer  it  that  way.  It  is  known  as  LINSLLU 
CAKE  MEAL. 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY   COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

During  the  month  25  lu-rds,  including  375  cows  were  on  test  in  the  Southern 
York  t'ountv  Cow  Testing  Association.  Of  this  number  12  produced  over  40  lbs 
of  T,uttcrf-?t  and  19  over  KMK)  ll.s.  of  milk,  while  3  produced  over  60  lbs.  of  butterfat 

and   4  over   1200  Ib.s.  of   milk.  i       i      *   it  „-..,!• 

The  highest  herd  average  was   that   of  Stewart  Bros.,  whose   herd   of   17  grade 

liolsteins  averaged  HIG  lbs  of  milk  and  31.0  lbs.  butterfat    ,       ^    ,^^     „         .     „  ^^ 
The   h  chest   single   record   was   that   of   Nellie,   owned  by   D.   W.   Bay    &    Son, 

WhiteordMcUwdoh  produced  1128  lbs.  of  milk  and  58.7  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

During  the  month  two  new  members  joined  the  association.     Four  unprofitable 

cows  were  sold.  ^  _^. ^  K„u.rf.f  w^re  «s  follows- 

1  he  ten  nignest  euws  m  i<^"«"^-v.vy..  -•   -- - 
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Owner 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Son 
Stewart   Bros. 
I.  Roy  Showalter 
i.    G.    Hall 
:)ale   Kilgore 
jtewart  Bros. 
Hewart  Bros. 
I).  W.  Bay   &  Son 
[.  Hoy  Showalter 
0.  H.  Pesey 


Same  of  Cow 

Nellie 

So.  16 

Hose 

)44354 

Rose 

No.   19 

No.  7 

Helen 

Maggie 

No.  9 


Breed 
Or.  G. 
Gr.    Hoi. 
Gr.    Hoi. 
Gr.    Guer. 
Gr.   Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Hoi. 
Jer. 
CJr.   Guer. 
Mixed 


Gr. 
Cir. 
Gr. 


Lbs. 

Milk 
1128 
1626 
1293 
942 
1284 
1164 
1122 
1362 
969 
1008 


7c 

Fat 
5.2 
3.2 
4.0 
6.3 
3.7 
4.0 
4.1 
3.3 
4.6 
4.4 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
58.7 
52.0 
51.7 
49.9 
47.5 
46.6 
46.0 
44.9 
44.6 
44.4 


YORK  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

. *.„,.4-      Sr.      fl«i 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


na. 

J 


During  the  .nont,,  .«  lu-r,.^  ^^^^  ^7^:^^,^ ^^^  '^-  »^*""'I^'' 
•iiT/pSea  rrr?...  «r«  ,Z;u"afveV  .0««  „ .U  „,  ,„1..  a„a  I.  over 

"■^'l.i;:-l,i";^""i:.';rr;;.r.JtU"'or;'U>ay  oLea^  c.  Aue„  May.  o„a 

1  ne  mgncsu  .     I?,  pounds  of  butterfat. 

'''nn:^:^*;,iLt;l:t'eowf  in  pnH'uctlon  «?  butterfat  were  as  follows: 


Pensliurst     Ayrshires 


NOTED    FOR 

1st.    First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State. 

2nd.  Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs 

3rd 


World's  champion  production  records.    Five  cows  average 
21889  lbs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 


Owner 
C.  Allen  May 
H.  E.  Robertson 
C.  Allen  May 
John  E.  May 
C.  Allen  May 
H.  E.  Robertson 
A.  C.  Kehr 
C.  E.  Etnier 
A.  G.  Emig  &  Son 
H.  S.  Hays 


Name  of  Cow 
Lady  May 
Moontykes 
Lady  Fancy 
Lady  Belle 
Cinderalla 

141 

17 
Spot  F. 
Bess 
VVhitie 


Breed 
R.  G. 
R.  H. 
R.  G. 


G. 
G. 


G. 
G. 


R.  H. 
G.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  G. 
G.  H. 


Lbs. 

Milk 
1476 
1863 
1128 
1170 
1023 
1506 
1215 
1371 
843 
1467 


% 
Fat 
4.2 
3.3 
5.4 
4.5 
5.0 
3.3 
4.0 
3.5 
5.7 
3.2 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
62.0 
61.5 
60.9 
52.7 
51.2 
49.7 
48.6 
48.1 
48.1 
46.9 


4th. 


5ih 


Economical  production.    Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 
of  grain. 
Milk  that  meets  exactly  the  standard  for  Certified  Milk. 


Afh     Reasonable  prices  for  cattle.    Young  bulls  that  will  increase 
^'^-     me  producUon  of  your  herd,  some  from  dams  testmg  over 
4^; .    Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  for  Picture*  and  P*di4re«» 

PENSHURST  FARM        NARBERTH.  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS    AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer." 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

FpprfinB  the  World :   The   American   far- 
-t'i  ioh     To  do  your   utmost  the  land 

Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reoflino  Bone  FeiiiiMi  Co..  MM.  Po. 


BACK  TO  PREWAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  PER  GALLON 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Monarch, 

we  will  ship  direct  Express  Prepaid. 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disin- 
fectant—Phenol cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 

Milker  Down 

Write  for  3  oz.  sample  bottle  of  Monarch. 

enouRh  for  7  milkings. 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

for  the 

AIWUAL  MEETING 

""'X*"uie"ta,  13th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

^'SlJll^Voom  with  bath,  $5  and  $6  per  day. 

Double  room  with  bath,  two  beds.  $8  and  $9  per  day. 

"°*'^  ^olTand  Walnut  Sts..  3  blocks  from   the  Headquarters  Hotel. 
Sinirle  room  without  bath,  $3  per  day. 
mn^lf  room  with  bath,  $i  per  day. 
Sle  room  with  bath.  $5,  $«  and  $7  per  day 

The  Little  Hotel 

225  South  Broad  St. 

Hotel  Hamilton 

1334  Walnut  St. 

Hotel  Sussex 

1312  Walnut  St.  .  .    .u    „*  «q  «>  x,er  day  up  to 

$3.50  to  $6  per  day. 

H  delegates  or  members  expecting  -  ^j^^^^^r  ll^l^ 
"'\T"'%7T;t  "Ihey  wTad^^se  The  secretary,  stating  the  kmd  and 
ing  the  ^'t^'  "[.  LV7,^erTa  ion  will  be  made  for  them, 
price  room  ^^^•'^"''_'^!'^i'^^y:"    ,  early   as  possible. 

Make  your  reservations  as  eany    «»  f 


DOES  IT  PAY? 


At  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  there  is  no 
,nilk  producers    organisation.      1  he    Ury 
Milk   Con.pany    paid   $1.00   1-  h"-^-;^ 
pounds  for  three  per  cent,  nulk  at  this 
^^ace     for     Septen.ber.       At     Char^  t. 
Michigan,  the  same  company  paul  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds  for  three  per  cent, 
milk      At  Adams,  New  York,  m  Dairy - 
n.en's   I>eague   territory,   the  sa.ne   eo.n- 
panv  paid  $2.12J  for  three  per  cent,  un  k 
?or  September.     What  conclusu>n   w..uld 
you  draw? 

—Dairymen's  League  News. 


A  WORD  OF  COMMENT 


H    W.   Balderston,  Secty. 

Inter-State  Mlk  Producers  Association 

rhiadelphia.   Pa. 

Dear  Sirs:  — 

On  two  occasions,  n-cently,  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  you  on  butterfat 
content  of  my  milk.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  have  you  check  up  on  m 
testing,  etc.  Hope  you  keep  it  "P.  «« 
I  feel  it  means  man.v  dollars  to  the  ship- 

pers. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed)   EDWIN   B.   MAULE. 


Bls-mtSutioN  Ot'  MILK 


By  H.  D.  Allebach,  Vice  President 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers   Association 


(fiftnliiiuPrf    ffotn    Imcfi    1) 

tiife    hiosl    siitis^ai^toi^y    rtStilts    ior    the 
industry  at  large. 

Even   with   the  co-operatiori   of  all  of 
the  foregoinfir  agencies,  I  feel  that  we  are 
still   short  of  a  perfect  econonjic  urnaii- 
iaation.     There  still  remains  much  to  be 
tloHe   iH    the    Philadflphia    market.     We 
have    Succeeded    IH    supplying   the    con- 
§Uhi6r  with  rriiik  at  a  prlcfe  that  htts  beefl 
lower    to    the    public    thah    that   of    the 
other  rieighboriiig  MArge  citiefe  arid  dealers 
have  been  able  to  pay  producers  ei  price 
for  their  milk  that  has  been,  on  the  year's 
average,  higher  than  in  these  same  cities. 
The   Milk  Producers    organization  has 
been     endeavoring,     through     organized 
efforts  to  improve  the  milk  supply  of  the 
Philadelphia   Shed.     This   is   in   itself   a 
illfflfult  proposition  as  the  older  farmers 
\uiv6    a    decidedly    di'fifiite    id«'a    as    to 
prodtic'irig  arid  mttrketlrig  theii'  tiiflk. 

t  wOuld  urge'  thfe  State  Colleges  to 
Embody  iri  their  courses  of  instruction 
^or  the  youHg  farmers  flrtd  inert  who 
intend  to  go  dut  rts  Courity  Agetlts,  the 
fullest  knowledge  on  the  distribution  and 
marketing  of  all  farm  products. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  Col- 
lective bargaining  and  marketing  of  farm 
products  is  just  as  important  as  that  of 
larger  production  per  acre  in  growing 
crops.  In  fact  production  and  marketing 
must  go  hand  in  hand  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  We  must  not  fail  to  consider 
the  consumer  in  all  our  plans  and  efforts. 
The  consumer  must  be  educated  in  the 
food  value  of  our  products,  either  from 
the  cow  or  from  the  ground.  The  line 
of  the  least  resistance  is  to  furnish  the 
consumer  what  he  wants,  but  once  es- 
tablished the  quality  and  grade  of  pro- 
duct must  be  sustained.  To  reduce  the 
grade  or  quality  of  any  established  farm 
product   means    business  suicide. 

The  young  men  of  the  State  Colleges 
should  go  out  on  graduation  fully  equip- 
ped to  grapple  with  all  the  problems  of 
production,  marketing,  and  selling  and 
should  be  able  to  impart  their  knowledge 
to  the  farmers  who  have  not  had  equal 
advantages. 

A  pointed  fact  along  the  line  of  edu- 
cation of  the  consumer  is  illustrated  in 
the  present  campaign  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  which  is  en- 
deavoring to  show  to  the  public  the  value 
of  milk  as  a  food,  vitally  necessary  to 
promote  health  and  growth  of  the  human 
race,  more  particularly  in  infants  and 
children.  That  there  is  no  substitute  for 
milk  is  being  effectively  advertised 
through  the  public  schools  and  women's 
organizations.  A  campaign  has  also 
been  started  to  improve  the  sanitary 
standards  for  milk  as  made  on  the  farm. 
In  this  we  have  been  ably  supported  by 
the  county  agents.  Our  efforts  are  prov- 
ing successful  and  we  believe  that  in  the 
future  the  milk  supply  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Shed  will   be  second  to  none. 

We,  as  a  farm  organization,  know  there 
are  many  important  factors  that  enter 
into  the  profitable  distribution  of  milk 
at  retail.  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my 
mind  that  organizations  of  farmers,  in 
.small  or  large  units  can  retail  milk  any 
cheaper  than  is  being  done  in  the  Phila- 
delphia territory. 

Many  things  must  be  considered  in 
this  connection,  the  foremost  of  which 
is  the  health  of  the  consumer.  The 
boards  of  health  all  over  the  country  are 
laying  down  more  and  more  stringent 
regulations  regarding  thp  supply,  hapdl- 


iHg  and  distribution  of  milk   for  jiublic 
consumption  arid  Hghtly  so. 

The  milk  plant  of  today  in  far  re- 
moved from  the  melhods  of  a  generation 
ago.  Cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  of 
milk  are  prime  factors  involving  pasteur- 
ization, clarifying,  bottling  and  all  that 
(?()«*«  with  the  preparing  of  a  clean,  safe 
milk 

Pai'mef^  must  consider  what  is  in- 
volved in  pi'escjnt  day  milk  distribution, 
beeinnine  with  the  Receiving  Statioi; 
and  its  equipment  for  receiving,  cooling 
and  shipping  to  the  city.  Once  it  reaches 
the  city  it  must  be  clarified,  pasteurized, 
cooled,  bottled  by  machinery,  distributed 
by  wagon  or  truck  and  last  but  not  least, 
collection*  must  be  made  weekly  from 
the  consumer. 

The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  is  hardly  equip- 
ped of  able  to  handle  this  complex  busi- 
ness, his  experience  is  limited.  It  re- 
quires highly  skilled  labor  and  executives 
to  conduct,  at  a  profit,  the  modern 
handling  and  distribution  of  the  milk 
supply  of  the  large  cities  of  today. 

If  under  the  circumstances  the  fore- 
going statements  are  true,  and  I  believe 
they  are,  then  it  is  clearly  the  best  plan 
for  producers  to  market  their  milk 
through  co-operative  organizations  and 
through  that  effort  obtain  the  best  prices 
possible  under  market  conditions  for 
their  product. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  views  as  to  the  market- 
ing of  milk.     No  doubt  in  many  minds 
I  have  not  covered  the  subject  as  was  ex- 
pected, yet   I   earnestly  believe  that   no 
organization  of  farmers   will  prove   suc- 
cessful in  marketing  of  milk  unless  they 
have  the  full  confidence  of  the  consumer, 
regardless  of  whom  the  distributor  may 
be,  and  our  aim  in  this  effort  is  to  get 
it  to  the  consumer  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  producer 
the  world's  marketing  price. 

Address    by    H.    W.    Allebach,    Educiitioiiiil 
Conference,    Pennsylvania    State    College. 


INTER-STATE  MILK  PRO- 
DUCERS ASSOCIATION 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting 


(Continued    from   page  3) 

Ladies  Entertainment 
This  year  plans  have  been  made  to 
take  care  of  the  ladies  attending  the 
annual  meeting.  A  committee  consisting 
of  Mrs.  F.  M.  Twining.  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Rrinton,  Mrs.  Newtcm  S.  Gottshall.  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Waddinghm.  and  Mrs.  R.  W. 
Balderston.  has  prepared  plans  to  en- 
tertain the  ladies,  which  are  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Now  the  chief  aim  of  every  member 
should  be  to  attend,  if  possible,  if  not 
hand  your  proxy  to  your  accredited 
delegate  and  have  him  look  after  your 
interest.  But  one  thing  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  is  co-operation. 

Lend  your  best  effort  toward  that  end 
and  your  organization  cannot  help  but 
prove  effective  and  beneficial  to  all. 


The  Berks  County  Farm  Bureau  in- 
augurated a  Farmers  and  Dairymen's 
Auto  Excursion  on  Friday,  November 
4th,  which  was  run  through  upper 
Montgomery  and  Chester  counties. 

The  proposed  excursion  planned  visits 
to  the  farms  of  Levi  Schultz  estate,  and 
Wm.  Landis.  near  East  Greenville; 
James  L.  Wood,  at  Red  Hill;  Elmer 
Detwiler.  near  Grater  Ford;  H.  D.  Alle- 
bach. near  Trappe,  and  Laurel  Rocks 
Farm,  near  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Milk  For  Health 


ELECTRIC 


MILKER 


The  Biggest  Improvement 
Yet  Made  In  Milking  Machines 

That  is  the  opinion  of  hundreds  of  expert 
dairymen  who  saw  the  Perfection  Electric  at 
the  Dairy  Show.  Breeders  and  dealers  alike  were 
unanimous  in  their  verdict  that  it  is  a  big  im- 
provement over  anything  ever  before  seen.  Even 
competitors  admitted  it  was  a  "mighty  slick 
little  machine"  and  others  called  it  the  "Sensa- 
tion of  the  Diary  Show." 

The  gear-driven  pulsator  appealed  especially 
to  those  who  have  had  milking  experience.  The 
teat  cups,  the  quality  aluminum  pail  and  the 
"Nature's  Way"  milking  action  are  the  same  in 
the  Perfection  Electric  as  in  the  original  Per- 
fection— so  popular  on  thousands  of  the  best 
dairy  farms  in  America  and  Europe. 

For  compactness,  simplicity  and  reliability  it 
has  no  equal.  You  can  install  it  in  an  hour.  Any 
farm  electric  light  plant  runs  it.  And  the  price 
puts  it  within  reach  of  every  farmer  who  milks 
cows.  No  piping  to  buy  or  install,  no  gas  engine 
to  bother  with,  no  line  shaft  to  put  up,  no  belts 
to  buy.  Just  stretch  the  wire  cable  over  the 
cows  for  the  power  unit  to  run  on,  fasten  up  the 
reel  for  the  extension  cord,  plug  into  a  lamp 
socket,  turn  the  button  and  milk.  Nothing  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Perfection  Electric  will  save  money  for 
any  farmer  who  has  six  or  more  cows  to  milk  if 
he  has  electricity.  See  your  dealer  or  write 
direct  for  complete  facts. 

Perfection  Manufacturing  Co. 

2168  East  Heiuu  pin  Ave  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Eattern  Branch  Offic*: 
'  U  i  South  Clinton  St.  Syracuse,  New  York 


for  a  double  unit  outfit 
or  $290.00  for  a  2  sinslc- 
I'tiitoutfit.  F.O.B.  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  or  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Why  Milk  by  Hand? 

The  Perfection  way  is  the 
better  way. 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

H.  C.  Campbell.  B.8..  M.D..Ph.G..  Cheniat 
Ralph  Fort.  Assistant 

Baltimore.  Md.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Dr.  Lee  H.  P.  Maynard.  MUk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  8.  Johnaoa,  Bacterioloviat 

Branches  at  Washiarton.  D.C.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 
Foundation  * 
Stock 


CHESTER 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 
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"THE  mi  INTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Guernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 


Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430  ^^^^  ^  j^  q   Daughters 


Crystal  Farm 

Home  of 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 


Jerseys 


HERD  SIRES 

Laverna*$  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 
R  records  averaging  14371.4  lbs. 
milk  701.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
of  which  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


The  best  son  of  Sir  Inka  Prilly 
Segis  from  the  best  daughter  of 
the  40  lb.  bull  Johanna  King  Segis. 
There  is  King  Segis  breeding 
transmitting  good  individuality 
and  production. 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 
Cows  and  Bulls  for  Sale 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

We»t  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Bc$t  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Greystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,0UU  sire. 


Guernseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ol  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  m.lk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.IIoHing8wortliaon 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


Towns  End 
Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in 
bulls  of  sf  rviceaWe  age  or  bred 
heifers  backed  by  yearly  rec- 
ords, Uncle  Sam's  Health  Guar- 
antee and  a  double  cross  of  the 
blood  of  the  great  King  Segis 

E.  P.  Allinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 

Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 

80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  ofler  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


THE  1921  NATIONAL 

DAIRY  SHOW 


Exceeds  All  Previous  Shows  in 
Magnitude 


The  National  Dairy  Show  of  1921, 
which  for  the  first  time  was  held  in  the 
great  northwestern  dairy  country,  easily 
suniasst't^  <ill  previous  efforts. 

The  Minnesota  Fair  Grounds,  between 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  where  the  show 
was  staged  from  October  8th  to  15th,  was 
adequate  for  all  needs  and  could  ac- 
commodate even  a  greater  exhibition 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  new  cattle  exhibition  building, 
which  housed  the  greater  part  of  the 
show  proper,  wits  filled  to  its  capacity. 
Two  floors  of  this  building  were  filled 
with  educational  exhibits.  The  basement 
was  given  over  to  the  exhibition  of  dairy 
cattle,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of 
1200. 

This  great  show  offered  many  things 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  dairy 
and  allied  industries. 

The  dairyman,  the  breeder,  the  dis- 
tributor, the  ice  cream  maker,  the  butter 
and  the  cheese  maker,  in  fact  every  one 
identified  with  the  industry,  found  here 
exhibited  the  latest  appliances  and  equip- 
ment in  which  he  might  be  interested. 

Types  of  dairy  cattle,  breeding,  feed- 
ing and  development  were  illustrated 
fully.  The  most  advanced  demonstra- 
tion was  that  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club,  which  occupied 
a  separate  barn,  showing  the  development 
of  the  Jersey  breed,  which  we  hope  to 
print  in  detail  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Review. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  show 
was  the  large  number  of  meetings  of 
associations  identified  with  the  dairy 
industry,  which  took  advantage  of  the 
time  and  place  to  hold  their  respective 
meetings. 

Important  annual  meetings   were   held 
during  the  week  by  National  Creamery 
Butter     Makers     Association,     National 
Cheese    Association,    International    Milk 
Dealers  Association,  (at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions of  this  association,  R.  W.  Balders- 
ton,    secretary   of   the    Inter-State    Milk 
Prwducers  Association,  made  an  address 
on  "Use  of  American  Milk   Products  in 
Hoover  European   Child   Feeding,")    and 
the  American  Dairy  Science  Association, 
while    general    meetings   of   upwards    of 
twenty   other  organizations   and   groups 
were  held. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  held  a 
two  days  session  at  the  Ryan  Hotel 
during  the  show. 

Large  delegations  from  nearby  states 
attended  the  show  in  a  body,  some  by 
train  loads,  others  by  prearranged  auto- 
mobile trips.  One  delegation  came  in 
400  automobiles  from  McLeod  county, 
Minnesota.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
such  delegations  were  accompanied  by 
bands  of  music. 

Reduced  railroad  fares  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  brought  dairymen 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  connection  with  the  Dairy  Show, 
a  horse  show  was  held  each  evening  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture had  a  wonderful  exhibit,  com- 
prising some  thirty  booths.  The  dis- 
play was  most  comprehensive,  statistics 
being  given  and  in  many  cases  illustrated, 
covering  almost  every  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry, from  production  by  the  dairy- 
man, to  distribution  to  the  consumer. 


The  task  of  judging  and  awarding 
premiums  for  the  diflTerent  breeds  and 
classes  of  dairy  cattle  was  a  stupendous 
one.  The  show  ring  was  active  every 
day  during  the  show.  Our  first  page 
illustration  in  this  issue  shows  a  re- 
production of  the  grand  champicm  cows 
in  the  principal  breeds. 

The  grand  champion  bull  and  senior 
champion  bull  for  the  Guernsey  breed 
was  Cherubs  Pearl  Royal  of  Shorewood, 
owned  by  D.  D.  Tenny,  Crystal  Bay, 
Minnesota.  Tiie  gruuu  chiiiiiplon  cow 
and  senior  champion  cow  of  this  breed 
was  Ma  Cherie  Procris,  owned  by  D.  D. 
Tenny,  Crystal  Bay,  Minnesota. 

The  grand  champion  bull  and  senior 
champion  of  the  Holstein  breed  was, 
Tritonia  Pietertje  Ormsby,  owned  by 
P.  P.  Stewart  and  Henderson  &  Ericson, 
Randall,  Iowa.  The  grand  champion 
cow  and  senior  champion  cow  of  tlie 
breed  was  Hulda  Segis  Koroba,  owned 
by  Aitken  Bros.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 
The  grand  champion  bull  and  senior 
champion  of  the  Jersey  breed,  was 
Fashionable  Fern  Lad,  owned  by  Lcmg- 
view  Farm,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo.,  wiiile  tlie 
grand  champion  cow  and  senior  champion 
cow  of  the  breed  was,  Brampton  Seaside 
Lass,  owned  by  John  Pringle,  London, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

The  grand  chami>ion  bull  and  senior 
champion  bull  in  the  Aryshire  breed 
was  Imperial  Duchras  Grandee,  owned 
by  Alta  Crest  Farms,  Spencer,  Mass.  The 
grand  champion  cow  and  senior  cliam- 
I)ion  cow  was  Barboigh  Primrose  2nd, 
imported,  owned  by  Alta  Crest  Farms, 
Spencer,  Mass. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege team  lead  for  the  best  team  work  in 
student  judging  national  contests.  In 
the  team  placing  for  judging  all  pro- 
ducts, Pennsylvania  State  College  was 
fourth;  fifth  in  butter  judging,  seventh 
in  cheese  and  second  in  milk  judging. 


Dairy  Committee  of  Eleven 

The  Dairy  Committee  of  Eleven,  ap- 
pointed by   the  Farm  Burau  Federation 
and   with   the  approval  of   the  National 
Milk    Producers     Federation,     met    and 
formally     organized     during    the    week. 
Richard  Pattee,  managing  director  of  the 
New    Engand    Milk   Producers    Associa- 
tion,  Boston,    Mass.,   was  elected   chair- 
man.    Fred  H.  Harvey,  president  of  the 
California    Milk    Producers    Association, 
Gait,  California,  was  elected  vice  chair- 
man, and  E.  B.  Heaton,  director  of  dairy 
marketing  for  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Chicago,  111.,  was  made  temporary 
secretary.      Several    hearings    were    con- 
ducted during  the  week,  but  no  definite 
plans     for    future     meetings     were     an- 
nounced. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  Dairy  Show  of 
1921  will  go  down  on  record  as  the  best 
ever  and  every  one  interested  in  the  dairy 
industry,  who  missed  the  exhibition  this 
year  has  the  promise  due  iiimself  to  at- 
tend  the   1922  show  without  fail. 


SANITARY  DAIRYING 


Pays  Well 

Everything 
For  The  Modern 
Farm   And   Dairy 


Sterilac  Sanitary 
Milk  Pail 

The  surest  and  easiest  way  of 
keeping  all  dirt  out  of  the  milk 
when  milking  by  hand.  The  Ster- 
ilac Pail  is  a  practical  necessity 
for  every  modern  dairy. 


COVERED  PAILS 
Various  Styles  and  Prices 

Stewart  Cow  Clipper 

Easy  to  operate.    Insures  clean  milk  and  comfort  to  the  cow 

Price  No.  I     -    3^12.00 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOG 

Philadelphia  Farmers 

and 

Dairymens  Supply    Company 

1916- 1918  Market  St.  Philadelphia 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

i.k  I  —rf-  rnw  T^ttind  Records  and  from  ■  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
rrom  ^'^-^*^-^^\^ltl^;^^^^^^       SrMU.  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

BOILING   SPRINGS    FARM  CARLIHLK.    PA..    R6 


I.     V.    OTTO 


KINGWOOD  (N.  J.)  LOCA.L 
The     Kingwood,     Hunterdon     County 
Local,    held    a    meeting    at     Kingwood, 
October  17th,  W.  H.  Schaaf,  president,  in 

the  chair. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  cover- 
ing various  phases  of  the  milk  situation, 
including  prices  paid  by   butter  cream- 
eries, receiving  stations  and  hauling.  Ad- 
dresses  were    made    by    Paul    Bennetch, 
Dairy  Specialist,  New  Jersey  Bureau  of 
Markets,   and   Frederick   Shangle  of  the 
Inter-State   Milk   Producers   Association. 
As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  satisfactory 
arrangements   for  the   marketing  of  the 
milk  form  this  district  were  made. 


Why  It  Pays 

To  Use 
Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

The  following  letter  proves  the 
economy  of  using  Hood  Farm 
Breeding  Powder  constantly: 

"Please  send  me  a  package  of  Hood 
Farm  Breeding  Powder.  In  the  past,  as 
a  breeder  of  pure  bred  Holsteins,  your 
Breeding  Powder  has  saved  and  made 
many  hundred  dollars  for  me.  I  now 
have  a  cow  with  which  I  am  sure  that  i 
will  be  successful  in  getting  in  calf,  be- 
cause I  never  had  the  Breeding  Powder 

fail. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rufus  C.  Wells,  Norwich,  N.  Y." 

It  pays  to  use  Hood  Farm  Breed- 
ing Powder  on  every  cow  after 
calving.  It  makes  them  breed  when 
it  suits  you. 

Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $LJ5,  $2.75  and  $5.00. 

Price  of  Hood  Farm  Flexible  Injection 
Tube  by  mail,  90c,  or  with  a  $5.00 
order  75c 

C  L  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FOR     SALE 

A  car  load  of  dry 

Baled    Wheat    Straw 

S.  M.  LEFEVER 
Paradise,  R  1  Lane.  Co.,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN  CATTLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


WANTED 

Progressive  concern  wishes  reli- 
able men  as  agents  to  take  or- 
ders for  finest  Stock  Molasses  on 
market.  Attractive  proposition. 
Box  10,  Milk  Producers  Review, 
721  Heed  Bid.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROSKCOYO    FAR.M'S 
DUROCS    OF    QUALITY 

GOOD     Pia»    FOR    <BAL.B    NOW 
D.     M.     STOUDT.    HICRHHKV.     PEWNA. 


FOR     SALE 

Fancv  Chester  White  Shoats  Registered. 
Now  "ready.  Price  right.  Also  fine  Beagle 
Rabbit  Pups,  from  choice  stock.  Twenty 
Dollars  per  pair. 

John  C.  Sutton         Blacks,  Md. 


Mention  Review 
When  Writing  Advertisers 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE.  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 
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Who  Says  Dairying  Doesn't  Pay? 


You  can  produce  milk  at  a  good  profit.  Ask  any  dairy- 
man who  feeds  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets.  T/iey  make  money. 
They  have  more  or  better  milk  to  sell.  Their  feeding 
costs  are  far  less  than  yours  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
milk  checks.  Their  cows  keep  in  better  physical  state 
than  yours. 

If  you're  buying  feed  because  it's  "cheap",  you're 
cheating  yourself— tf^j/zV  ^'^^  as  truly  as  if  you  poured 
it  away.  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets,  rich  in  milk-making  in- 
gredients, isn't  cheap  to  buy,  but  is  most  economical  to 
use.  It's  all  nutritious  cereal  stuffs  with  just  enough 
molasses  added  to  give  it  special  relish.  Cows  do  not 
tire  of  it.  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  is  flaky,  clean  and  easy  to 
handle — never  cakes  or  lumps. 
If  you  are  using  your  home-grown  ground   corn   this 


season,  feed  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  with  it.  It  will  double 
the  flow  of  milk  and  keep  the  cows  in  good  condition. 
Before  you  get  in  your  next  "big  supply"  of  feed. 

Try  ce-re-a-lia  sweets 
Four  weeks  at  our  Risk.  ^ 

Feed  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  to  any  cow  in  your  herd  for 
four  weeks.  She  must  give  more  or  better  milk,  and 
she  must  show  a  hiz^er  profit  than  she  is  giving  you  now, 
or  you  get  every  cent  of  your  money  back.  You'll 
need  about  three  sacks  to  make  the  trial.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  feed,  chart  and  details  of  offer.  If  you 
don't  know  who  handles  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  near  you, 
write  us. 


THE   EARLY   &   DANIEL   CO.,     305  Carev/  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

M/rs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop,  Ce-re-a-lia  E^gmash,  Tuxedo  Scratch,  Tuxedo  Hog  Ration 
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The  Early  &  Daniel  Co., 

Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

I'd  like  to  f«d  Ce-rca-lia  Sweets  to  on^  of  my 
cows  for  four  weeks  at  yourrisk.  What  dealer 
near  here  can  supply  me  with  Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
to  make  the  trial? 


Name 


P.O. 


Esai 


Box  or  R.F.D State. 
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FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


•       .  • 


Inter-State  Miik  Producers  /association 


There  has  probably  been  no  larger  an- 
nual meeting  or  representaticm  by  shares, 
of  the  membership  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  than  that 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  December 
5th  and  6th,  1921,  at  the  Adelphia  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

It  was  the  fifth  annual  gathering  of 
the  membership,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  directors  to  fill  unexpired  terms, 
hear  reports  of  the  officers  and   discuss 


inations;  delegates  present  from  several 
districts  pressing  the  claims  of  their  can- 
didates. 

After  a  committee  conference  the  fol- 
lowing names  were  presented: 

For  directors  to  serve  three  years, 
seven  to  be  elected.  J.  H.  Bennetch, 
Lebanon  county,  Pa. ;  Frederick  Shangle, 
Mercer  county,  X.  J.;  F.  M.  Tv/ining, 
Bucks  county.  Pa.;  .1.  A.  Poorbaugh, 
York   county,   Pa.;    F.   A.   Ware,    Cum- 


An  opportunity  was  given  for  further 
nominations  from  the  floor,  but  none 
were  offered. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  an 
election    with    the   following   result: 

Directors  elected  for  three  years: 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Bennetch,  Frederick 
Shangle,  F.  M.  Twining,  J.  A.  Poorbaugh, 
F.  O.  Ware,  J.  Brady  Smith  and  A.  H. 
Marvel. 

Director  to   serve  for  two   years:      J. 


year.  Our  membership  is  divided  in  the 
four  states  on  approximately  the  follow- 
ing basis: 

Pennsylvania  10,173 

Maryland  2,022 

Delaware  ^^ 

New  Jersey  1»597 

We    now   have   2ii   locals,   last   year   we 

had  217. 

Commissions 
During  the  past  year  we  have  collected 


Officers.  Directors  and  Field  Represenmives-Inter-State  Milk  ^^''-^^^''^'^'^'J^ i.„„  g.,,.,  p„,eHck  Shan... 
Albert  Sarig.  '  ========= 


problems    pertaining    to    the    dairy    in- 
dustry. 

President  F.  P.  WiUits  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  and  the  usual  business  was 

transacted. 

It  being  announced  that  nine  directors 
were  to  be  elected,  a  discussion  ensued 
as  to  whether  nominations  were  to  be 
by  committee  or  from  the  floor  and  on 
motion  it  was  decided  to  nominate  by 
committee.  The  presiding  officer  named 
the  following  committee,  G.  Walter 
Sharpless,  Joshua  Lindell  and  Phillip 
Johnson. 

There  was  a  spirited  contest  for  nom- 


berland  county,  N.  J.;  J.  Brady  Smith, 
Cumberland  county,  Pa.;  H.  C.  Thomas, 
Chester  county,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Henderson, 
Chester  county.  Pa.;  LeRoy  Skillman, 
Mercer  county,  N.  J.;  A.  R.  Marvel, 
Talbot  county,  Md.,  and  J.  W.  Keith, 
Queen  Anne  county,  Md. 

For  directors  to  serve  two  years,  the 
following  nominations  were  made,  one 
to  be  elected.  J.  Blaine  Lehman,  Frank- 
lin county.  Pa.;  W.  H.  Stock,  Adams 
county,  and  J.  H.  Bream. 

For  a  director  to  serve  for  one  year, 
Harry  B.  Stewart,  Huntingdon  county. 
Pa.,  was  nominated. 


Blaine  Lehman,  and  the  director  to  serve 
for  one  year,  Harry  B.  Stewart. 

Following  the  casting  of  the  ballots, 
and  while  the  tellers  were  making  their 
tally.  President  F.  P.  Willits  presented 
his  annual  address,  which  is  printed  in 
full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT 
Membership 
The  Secretary  reported  a  substantial 
gain  in  membership  during  the  past  year, 
there  being  on  the  lists  14,697  members. 
At  this  time  last  year  we  had  12,538 
members,  or  a  gain  of  2,159  during  the 


$27,6()8.30  in  commissions.  As  heretofore, 
we  received  a  very  satisfactory  response 
from  a  personal  n-qurst  to  those  mem- 
bers whose  dealers  do  not  make  a  deduc- 
tion of  the  commission. 

During  the  past  year  our  field  men, 
Newton  S.  Gottshall  and  E.  R.  Quack- 
enbush,  have  helped  to  straighten  out 
the  records  of  a  large  number  of  mem, 
bers  who  have  made  a  change  in  dealers 
and  who  had  not  so  reported.  The  co- 
operation of  the  whole  meinbersbip  is 
necessary  however,  if  we  are  to  keep 
these  records  up  to  date. 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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"The  Ascending  Cow" 


The  breakfast  you  are  about  to  eat, 
or  just  have  eaten,  would  be  a  sorry 
uieal  without  benefit  of  milk— no  butter 
or  cream,  no  porridpe  moistener,  and  the 
pt)orest  of  bread,  biscuit  or  griddle  cakes. 
The  noonday  meal  might  suifer  even 
more,  for  milk  is  the  niamsiay  of  inilniMis 
of  luncheons.  One  milkless  dinner  could 
be  endured,  but  more  than  that  would 
be  punishnu-nt,  not  only  for  the  palate 
but  for  the  body. 

This  white  fluid  is  so  plentiful  in  our 
land  that  we  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Few  stop  to  consider  its  vital 
meaning  to  man.  The  statement  that 
it  is  the  only  one  of  nature's  products 
intended  solely  for  use  as  food  always 
is  greeted  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 
Hut  let  weather  or  accident  delay  the 
milkman— and  suddenly  one  awakes  to 
the  importance  of  this  individual.  Be- 
cause he  is  the  visible  link  between  cow 
and  customer,  he  gets  a  large  part  of 
the  cretlit  due  the  bovine  benefactor.  In 
tlie  light  of  recent  events,  it  appears  he 
wants  most  of  the  cash,  too.  But  that  is 
another  story. 

We  are  moved  to  this  subject  by  one 
of  the    most  significant   documents   that 
has    come    our   way    in     many     months. 
Naturally,  a  newspaper  is  constantly  in 
receipt    of   publications   covering   vitally 
every   subject   under  the  sun.     Some  of 
these    deal    with    international   questions 
of    vast    moment,    others    with    national, 
state  or  local   affairs   of  varying  impor- 
tance.   But  here,  in  the  current  issue  of 
the       Banker-Farmer— an       agricultural 
monthly  issued  by  the  American  Bankers' 
Association— is  a  discourse  on  cows,  which 
should    have  the   widest   publicity.     For 
these    are   times   when   people   generally 
should   be  given   every   opportunity   for 
sane  weighing  of  economic  factors. 

The  cow  stands  near  the  top  of  the 
list.  Without  her  milk,  man,  as  we 
know  him,  could  not  exist.  This  affirm- 
ation of  science  is  attested  by  the  state 
of  peoples  denied  this  food.  Wherever 
is  found  a  group  or  nation  deprived  of 
dairy  products,  there  is  found  a  decadent 
or  virtually  useless  branch  of  the  human 

family. 

Witness  the  pitiable  weakness  of  the 
Chinese  multitudes,  who  were  leaders 
in  achievement  before  they  slew  their 
forests  and  thus  deprived  their  water- 
ways of  sustaining  the  meadow  lands  In 
grazing  condition.  Witness  the  swift 
decline  of  Germany's  physical  resources 
when  she  had  to  butcher  her  cows  for 
meat.  As  we  have  said  before  in  these 
columns,  milk  is  the  mother  of  civillea- 
tion.  It  is  reasonable  to  call  milk  the 
mainstay  of  national  strength. 

In  this  country  we  have  some  6,000,000 
farmers  who  feed  and  care  for  23,000,000 
dairy  cows.  To  these  cows  our  farmers 
annually  feed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  material  for  milk  mak- 
ing—fodder of  var>'ing  sort.  The  aggre- 
gate of  their  meal  checks  represents  one 
of  our  largest  expenditures. 

And  a  large  share  of  this  money  is 
wasted.  Much  of  it  is  as  truly  thrown 
away  as  if  millions  of  hayricks  were 
ruthlessly  burned  or  thousands  of  well- 
filled  silos  blown   to  smithereens. 

This  waste— somewhat  more  criminal 
than  most  other  forms,  because  of  its 
direct  relation  to  the  food  upkeep  of  the 
people— is  caused  by  feeding  countless 
tons  of  fodder  to  low-producing  dairy 
cows— scrubs.  Until  quite  recently  no 
one  ever  thought  of  this,  so  the  weighing 


out  of  costly  feeds  to  unproductive  cows 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  national 
scandal.  That  is  why  J.  C.  McDowell, 
dairy  husbandman  in  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  has  issued  the  call 
for  "Cows  that  make  incomes  climb,"  to 


WHICH      *>V-     l»i*»»-^      »^«i^*-«-«. 


"Like  a  factory,  the  dairy  cow  trans- 
forms raw  material— silage,  hay  and  con- 
centrates— into  the  finished  product — 
milk,"  he  says.  "In  that  way  she  fur- 
nishes a  market  for  our  feeds.  Whether 
that  market  will  be  good  or  bad  depends 
in  part  upon  the  way  the  cow  is  fed,  and 
in  part  upon  the  cow. 

"There  is  no  better  way  to  market  the 
feeds  grown   on  the   farm    than   to   feed 
them  to  a  high-producing  herd  of  dairy 
cows.     The   cow   converts    them    into    a 
product    for    which    there  'always    is    a 
ready  sale.    It  is  much  easier  to  send  the 
butterfat  to  the  creamery   than   to  haul 
the  hay  to  town.     Yes;  and  in  the  long 
run  it  is  generally  much  more  profitable, 
because  it  keeps  the  soil  fertility  at  home. 
Instead  of  selliug  hay  and  grain  that  may 
go  to  enrich  the  soil  in  some  far-distant 
state,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  the  wise 
dairy    farmer    markets     such     products 
through  high-producing  dairy  cows. 

"In  selling  feeds  to    dairy    cows    the 
farmer  has  a  wide  choice  of  markets — 
had,  good  and  very  good.    Few  men  dis- 
criminate  closely   enough  between  these 
markets.    If  a  wheat  buyer  offers  a  cent 
or  two  a  bushel  more  than  other  buyers, 
he  gets  our  wheat;  if  a  wool  buyer  offers 
half  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  our  wool, 
we  will  sell  our  wool  to  him ;  but  if  one 
cow  returns  $3  from  a  dollar's  worth  of 
feed   and   another  only   $2,   we   scarcely 
notice  it.    Here  is  a  difference  of  a  dollar 
every  time  each  of  these  cows  eats  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  feed.    I  believe  much  more 
attention  would  be  given  to  a  choice  of 
cows  if  we  would  think  of  them  as  mar- 
kets for  our  labor  and  for  com  silage,  con- 
centrates  and  clover  hay.     Here  is   one 
place  where  the  farmer  has  the  market 
largely  under  his  control." 

With  this  expert  opinion  for  a  back- 
ground, let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that 
today  the  average  dairy  cow  in  the  United 
States  produces  annually  about  4000 
pounds  of  milk  and  160  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  Between  this  record  and  the  highest 
ever  attained  by  an  exceptional  cow,  the 
disparity  is  too  great  to  admit  of  any 
inference  other  than  that  the  average 
cow  is  not  what  she  should  be.  For  one 
cow  in  this  country  has  to  her  credit  a 
year's  total  of  87,881  pounds  of  milk  and 
1206  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Ten  years  ago  a  thoughtful  farmer  out 
in  Michigan  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
cows  on  test,  in  order  to  find  out  just 
what  each  one  returned  for  the  feed  and 
labor  required,  and  of  eliminating  those 
which  didn't  show  a  good  profit.  Thus 
was  organized  the  first  "cow-testing"  as- 
sociation in  the  land.  And  now  the  ten- 
year  record  of  its  activities  is  available, 
as  follows: 

The  first  year  the  average  production 
of  milk  was  8864  pounds;  the  tenth  year 
it  was  6687  pounds.  The  gain  was  quite 
rapid  until  average  production  of  butter- 
fat had  reached  a  relatively  high  level. 
From  that  time  on  It  was  not  so  easy  to 
make  gains,  yet  at  no  time  was  there  a 
falling  back  to  the  low  levels  of  former 
years.  The  first  year  the  average  pro- 
duction of  butterfat  was  216  pounds,  the 
sixth  year  it  was  270  pounds  and  the 
tenth  year  It  was  276  pounds. 


Wliile  this  shows  a  highly  profitable 
gain,  the  significant  fact  is  that  the  scrub 
cow — likewise  the  scrub  bull,  for  he,  too, 
has  been  weighed  in  the  balance — has 
been  eliminated  in  that  vicinity.  And 
just  how  much  waste  may  result  from 
lack  of  such  a  course  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  example  from  Mr.  Mc-  j 
Dowell's  article: 

In  a  certain  section  511  cows  wore  on 
test.     Mr.  A  owned  16  cows  whose  aver- 
age butterfat  producticm  was  306  pounds. 
Mr.  Z  owned  91  cows  whose  average  was 
155  pounds.     For  Mr.  A's  herd  the  aver- 
age   income    over   cost    of   feed   was   $75, 
and  for  Mr.  //s  herd,  64  cents.     The  av- 
erage cow  in  the  herd  belonging  to  Mr. 
A    produced   more   income   over  cost   of 
feed  than  all  of  the  91  cows  in  the  herd 
l)elonging   to   Mr.    Z.     It    would    require 
117  cows  like  those  in   Z's  herd  to  pro- 
duce as  much  income  over  cost  of  feed 
as  was  produced  by  the  average  cow  hi 
A's  herd. 

In  other  wordsi,  this  cow-testing  plan 
makes  it  possible  for  the  farmer  or  dairy- 
man to  find  out  exactly  "where  he  is  at," 
and  some  times  he  may  be  surprised,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  Missouri  farmer 
who,  before  joining  an  association,  was 
looking  for  some  one  to  pay  him  $76  for 
a  crippled  cow  named  "Goldie."  To  his 
astonishment,  the  milk  scales  and  Bab- 
cock  test  not  only  placed  "Goldie"  at  the 
head  of  his  herd,  but  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  association.  Her  yearly  produc- 
tion was  9300  pounds  of  milk  and  526 
of  butterfat,  and  this  brought  her  owner 
a  net  profit  of  $267. 

Although  this  testing  system  was  not 
introduced  until  ten  years  ago,  and  still 
is  neglected  in  most  parts  of  the  country, 
the  department  of  agriculture  states  that 
where  employed  it  has  raised  the  average 
of  milk  production  from  4000  to  6980 
pounds  annually,  and  of  butterfat  from 
160  to  246  pounds. 

The  keeping  of  records  which  will  ac- 
quaint cow  owners  with  the  members 
of  the  herd  worth  feeding  is  an  pasy- 
enough  matter  to  warrant  any  one  l» 
its  adoption.  To  test  a  half  dozen 
samples  of  milk  for  butterfat  requires 
about  half  an  hour,  and  the  weighing 
of  the  milk,  the  estimating  of  the  weight 
of  the  roughage  and  the  weighing  of  the 
concentrates  require  but  little  time.  The 
testing  of  a  composite  sample  of  each 
cow's  milk  from  two  consecutive  milk- 
ings  once  a  month  furnishes  the  figures 
from  which  the  yeariy  production  rec- 
ords can  be  computed. 

Evidence  such  as  given  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell is  sufficiently  impressive  to  justify 
general  adoption  of  this  plan  by  which 
the  cow's  value  takes  to  an  ascending 
scale.  There  are  more  than  1,000,000 
cows  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  majority  of 
these  are  unknown  quantities,  so  far  as 
profitable  production  is  involved. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  these,  of  all 
producing  factors,  should  be  definitely 
rated  and  dealt  with  accordingly,  for 
nothing  is  so  necessary  to  human  welfare 
as  the  food  they  produce.  Doubtless 
many  a  dairy  farmer  might  repeat  this 
experience,  recorded  of  a  West  Virginia 
dairyman  who,  when  he  began  testing, 
had  a  herd  of  31  cows. 

After  weighing  and  testing  the  milk 
for  a  few  weeks  he  reduced  the  number 
of  cows  to  26.  These  he  fed  according 
to  known  production  and  obtained  a 
higher  total  yield  than  had  formeriy  been 
obtained  from  the   larger  herd.     Before 


the  end  of  the  year  he  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  cows  to  20,  and  the  20  produced 
more  than  the  31. 

Through  rigid  culling  and  feeding  ac- 
cording to  production  the  herd  was  finally 
reduced  to  10  well-bred,  well-fed  cows, 
and  the  10  produced  almost  as  much  milk 
and  butterfat  as  the  20.  Since  then  the 
herd  has  gradually  been  increased  in 
numbers  until  today  it  consist  of  20  cows, 
and  the  20  produce  annually  more  than 
twice  as  much  milk  and  butterfat  ard 
many  times  as  much  net  profits  as  was 
produced  by  the  old  original  herd  of  31 
cows. 

A  similar  course  on  the  part  of  every 
dairy  farmer  would  be  a  real  service  to 
the  nation  as  well  as  to  his  own  bank 
account. 

—Reprinted  from  "The  Philadelphia 
North  American,"  November  26,  1921. 


MOTHERS  OPPOSE 

IMITATION  MILK 

The  Pennsylvania  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  State  Parent-Teachers  Association 
in  convention  assembled,  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  adulteration  of  milk  by 
taking  out  the  butterfat  and  substitu- 
ting vegetable  oils,  as  in  Hebe,  Nutro, 
Enzo,  etc.,  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
children  because  of  the  proven  lack  of 
nutritive  elements  necessary  for  growth 
and  health. 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  Pennsylvania 
Congress  of  Mothers  pledge  its  co-oper- 
ation to  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairj'  Couiicil  in  its  nation  wide  move- 
ment to  prevent  the  sale  of  these  pro- 
ducts through  suitable  legislation. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  PRICES 
The  following  table  shows  the  average 
of  prices  prevailing  in  the  different 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  for  farm  com- 
mot^es,  according  to  information  gath- 
ered by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture: 

April  1        Oct.  1 
^/■l  1921  1921 

Wheat    $  1.60        $  113 

Com 83  .70 

Rye. 1-22  97 

Oats 56  .47 

Buckwheat   119  100 

Potatoes    69  1.60 

Hay    20.00  18.60 

Apples 98  2.16 

Eggs 26  .46 

Farm  Butter 48  .46 

Milk  per  100  pounds. . .     2.64  2.36 


PROF.  McCOLLUM  TO  SPEAK 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  Professor  of 
Chemical  Hygiene,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  Md.,  will  make  an 
address  on  the  "Newer  Knowledge  of 
Nutrition"  at  the  Giris'  Normal  School, 
13th  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  January  6th  at  8  P.  M. 
Any  member  of  the  association  wishing 
to  attend  can  obtain  the  necessary  ad- 
mission cards  by  applying  to  secretary 
R.  W.  Balderston. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CONFERENCE 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Pliiladelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  a  conference 
of  Home  Economics  Extension  Workers 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  was  held  in  the  Dairy 
Council  headquarters  on  November  11th 
and  12th,  to  discuss  plans  for  co-opera- 
tion in  health  education  and  nutritional 

work. 

R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of  the 
Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  opened  the 
conference  with  an  outline  of  the  work 
tlial  me  cuunen    wao  v«v/ii.ft  *••  ..v..».v..   


Dairy  improvement  involves  a  long 
time  investment,  yet  those  who  are  will- 
ing  to  make  this  investment  for  future 
returns  are  the  ones  who  will  derive  the 
most  benefit. 


nutritional  work,  particulariy  in  the 
public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  its 
plans  for  the  future.  The  policies  of  the 
council,  he  said,  are  free  from  trade  or 
sectional  bias,  being  a  purely  educational 
organization  reaching  the  public  through 
newspaper  advertising,  poster  campaigns 
and  personal  work  of  its  field  operatives 
in  all  classes  of  welfare  work.  Its  defin- 
ite plan  for  a  better  milk  supply  was 
fully  explained. 

Itural  Dairy  and  Milk  Week  Cam- 
])aigns  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Economics  Extension  Department,  the 
Inter-State  Better  Milk  and  Marketing 
Campaigns  and  the  State  Dairy  Exten- 
sion Department  co-operating,  were  dis- 
cussed and  planned. 

Lewis  W.  Moriey,  State  College,  Pa., 
discussed  at  length  these  proposed  cam- 
paigns. 

H.  G.  Niesley,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  out- 
lined the  tentative  plans  for  a  county 
and  city  wide  campaign  in  Dauphin 
county.  Pa.,  where  complete  nutritional 
surveys  of  school  children  will  be  made 
in  the  entire  county,  including  the  city 
of  Harrisburg. 

The  necessity  of  pasteurization  t^>  in- 
sure a  safe  milk  supply  to  the  public  at 
large  was  also  discussed,  the  opinion 
being  that  tlie  necessary  action  to  insure 
this  should  be  through  the  ciUes,  towns 
and  communities  themselves,  rather  than 
through  state  wide  action. 

During  the  day  those  attending  the 
conferences  attended  a  performance  of 
four  short  health  plays  at  the  Walton 
Public  School.  A  series  of  moti.m 
pictures,  including  the  better  milk  film 
"The  Turn  in  the  Road,"  the  nutritional 
film,  "Perfect  Children,"  "The  White 
Bottle"  and  other  Dairy  Council  educa- 
tional  films  were  shown. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  City   Club, 
after  which  a  further  general  discussion 

was  held. 

Those    attending    the    conference    in- 
cluded : 

Lewis  W.  Moriey,  State  College,  Pa. 
Florence     Powdermaker,     New     Bruns- 
wick, New  Jersey 
Peari  MacDonald,  State  College,  Pa. 
Helen  Rogers,  State  College,  Pa 
H.  G.   Niesley,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Mary  Spaulding,  State  College,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Frank  App,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Grace   P.   Bacon,   State  College,  Pa. 
Helen  L.  Comstock,  Dover,  Del. 
Jeanette  Bliss,  State  College,  Pa. 
Kathryn  E.  Woods,  Newark,  Del. 
R.  W.  Balderston,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  I.  Cohee,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 
Myrtle  L.  Barger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  K.  Lofberg,  State  College,  Pa. 
F.  Marguerite  Erickson,  State  College,  Pa. 
A.  A.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dr.  Hannah  K.  Lyons 
Angeline  V.  Keenan 
Henry  N.  Woolman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
F.  P.  Willlts,  Ward,  Pa. 
H.  D.  Allebach,  Trappe,  Pa. 
Edith  Howes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.   Marion  C.  Bell,  College  Park,  Md 


THE  DAIRY  FARMER'S  TROUBLES 
The  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
London,  England  Times,  October  19, 
19'il,  siiows  tiic  dairy  farmer  of  that 
country  to  be  having  the  same  trials  and 
tribulations  that  the  dairy  farmer  of 
this  country  is  experiencing. 

"Tlie    success    of     the     Dairy     Show, 
which  was  opened  at  Islington  yesterday, 
is   an  example   of  the   triumph   of   hope 
over  experience.     A  record  entry  of  ex- 
iiibits,  and  a  display  of  quality,  in  cer- 
tain sections,  such  as  old  frequenters  of 
the  show  do  not  remember,  are  witnessed 
at  a  time  when  the  dairying  industry  is 
suffering  from  severe  depression,  in  com- 
iu(m,  of  course,   with   other  branches   of 
agriculture.      By    common    consent,    the 
position  of  the  milk  producer  is  just  now 
somewhat  precarious.     The  limited  con- 
sumption of  milk,  the  heavy  cost  of  dis- 
tributi(m,    and     the    shortage    of    home- 
grown  food,    especially    of   root    crops — 
with  a  consequent  heavy  increase  in  the 
food    bill — have    cimspired    to   make    his 
lot   by   no    means   a    happy   one.     Some 
farmers  have  talked,  indeed,  of  abandon- 
ing   the    struggle    to     pay     their     way; 
others,    while   unwilling   to   disperse   the 
iierds   which   they   have   formed  with   so 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  PHIU.  INTER. 
STATE  DAIRY  COUNCIL 


The  following  is  the  detailed  report 
of  the  Council,  covering  the  period  of 
January   1st,  1921,   to  October  31,    1921. 

Milk  Fairies  Play 
During  the  past  year,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding November  23,  1921,  the  "Milk 
Fairies"  piay  has  been  given  before 
76,000  children  and  adults.  We  have  re- 
cently written  four  small  plays  which 
were  given  for  tiie  first  iimc  at  tuC 
Walton   School    before    a   total   of    1,800 

people. 

At  the  present  time  this  department 
is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Del  Rose 
Macan,  of  this  city,  who  has  a  force  of 
four  to  five  people  working  practically 
all  the  time.  We  consider  this  depart- 
ment to  have  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  feel  that  through  having  the 
children  themselves  tell  the  story  of  the 
importance  of  milk  in  the  diet  we  can 
get  our  message  "across"  to  many  who 
would  not  otherwise  receive  any  impres- 
sion at  all. 

We  wish  here  to  express   our  sincere 


THE  NOVEMBER  MILK 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 


"Drinking  Milk  Everybody^-Lunch  during  Home  Economics  Con- 
ference in  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association  office,  


much   care  and   jiatience,   have   seriously 
considered    tiie   advisability    of    reducing 
them.      Yet    this    is    tiie    moment    when 
milking  cows  and  heifers  of  the  highest 
quality  are  displayed  at   Islington;   two 
of  the  animals  shown  yesterday  gave  the 
extraordinary  yield  of  «)ver  47  lbs.  of  milk 
■it  one  milking.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that,    in   breeding   for   quantity    of   milk, 
the  farmer  is  not  neglecting  the  quality 
of  the  milk  and  the  dual  i)urpose  of  the 
animal.     In  other  words,  he  realizes  the 
importance   of   keeping   in    view    his  two 
markets  for  beef  and   milk.     Nor  is  the 
future  aitigethcr  without  promise.     The 
noticeable  improvement  which  has  taken 
place   recently   in   the   milking  properties 
of   the   stock,   as    the    result  of    breeding 
on  the  basis  of  the  milk-recording  sys- 
tem, is  a  hopeful  feature.     There  is  some 
little    relief   foresliadowed,   also,    through 
the   easing  of   the    labor   situation.      .Ml 
who  are  interest.-d  in  tlie  welfare  of  this 
all-important  industry  will  hope  that  the 
dairy  farmer's  difficulties  will  prove  only 
a  temporary   phase,  and   tiiat   his  native 
courage   and  enten>rise  will   enable   him 
'o  surmount  them." 


Drink  milk  everybody. 


•Mary  had  a  little  dimple, 
The  cutest  you  ever  saw. 
The  reasrn  for  it  is  quite  simple. 
She   sips   her   milk  through   a   straw." 

—"Walton   School,"   Phila. 


appreciation  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  through  the 
Associate  Superintendent,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ger- 
son,  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  bring 
this  play  message  to  so  many  of  the 
schtwl  children  of  Philadelphia  and  their 

friends. 

The  Stanley  theatres  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for 
morning  jierformances  free  of  all  cost. 
These  large  auditoriums  enable  us  to 
give  the  plays  to  larger  audiences  than 
is  possible  in  most  of  the  school  assembly 

rooms. 

Nutrition    Qasses 

During    the    .spring    term    of    school, 
there   were    neariy    1,000   children   given 
milk  in  nutrition  classes  or  clinics.    Dur- 
ing  the    fall    term,    over   eight    hundred 
have  had  the  same  opportunity.    We  feel 
that  this  has  lieen  one  of  the  jK-rmanent 
projects    undertaken,    because    in    every 
case  the  child  has  been  required  to  follow 
proper  health    habits   of   rest   and   exer- 
eise  and  the  co-operation  of  the  parents 
has  been  secured.     It  cannot  but  have  a 
decided  influence  on  the  next  generation. 
Dr.    Hannah     McK.     Lyons    has     Jictive 
charge  of  this  work.     It  is  expected  that 
next  year  perhaps  twice  as  many  under- 
nourished children  will  be  receiving  the 
same  treatment. 

Country  Work 
The  Department  of  Health  and  other 
city  officials  of  Philadelphia  have  many 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Supply  and  Demand  Approaches  Normal 

Tlie  milk  market  during  the  month  of 
November  more  closely  approached  nor- 
mal than  has  been  the  case  tor  some  time. 
Supply,  on  the  whole,  about  met  the  de- 
mand for  local  consumi)ti()n  and  very 
few  distributors  reported  any  material 
surplus  supply.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  scarcity.     On  the  milk  platforms 

. »«.,i.:,w.Kr    «k«r«>n    wiit^v^lv    liTMC    noted 

throughout  the  month  and  prices  were 
fairiy  stationary  at  6  to  6\  cents  a  quart. 
There  has  been  very  little  movement 
in  the  transfer  of  dairies  from  one  buyer 
to  another.  One  of  the  factors  contribu- 
ting to  this  condition  was  the  fact  that 
producers  are  establishing  l)asic  shipping 
quantities  for  next  year  with  their  pres- 
ent buyers  and  do  not  want  to  interfere 
by  changing  around. 

From  present  indications,  the  volume 
of  market  milk,  which  came  into  the 
city  during  November,  will  exceed  that 
of  1920.  In  fact,  statistics  show  a  steady 
increase  in  tlie  volume  of  milk  con- 
sumed in  the  Philadelphia  territory,  over 
that  in  1920.  The  November  supply  on 
the  whole,  has  been  slightly  less  than  that 
of  October  and  a  further  decrease  in  De- 
cember is  expected. 

Milk  producers  were  favored  with 
weather  and  cliiuatic  conditions  all 
through  the  fall  months.  There  has  been 
little  cold  weatiier  in  this  territory  and 
very  little  snow,  what  little  there  was 
in  November  was  confined  to  the  moun- 
tain   .sections    of    the    Philadelphia    Milk 

Shed. 

C^mditions  surrounding  prices  show 
little  cliange,  not  only  in  tiiis,  but  in  the 
neighboring  primary  markets  as  well. 
There  is  plenty  of  cheap  milk  from  out- 
lying districts  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  come  into  this  district  in  case  there 
be  any  upward  price  movement. 

Statistics,  printed  elsewiu-re  in  tiiis 
issue  of  the  Review,  show  the  Philadel- 
phia price  to  be  as  high  as  and  in  most 
cases  higher,  on  the  year's  average,  than 
paid  in  other  markets.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Philadelphia  basis 
of  $1.87  per  hundred  pounds  for  3  per 
cent,  milk  in  the  60  mile  zt)ne  in  Novem- 
lier  was  the  exact  average  iirice  for  the 
same  grade  of  milk,  at  country  plants, 
supplying  17  of  the  larger  cities  in  the 
United  States.  In  other  words  we  were 
receiving  for  our  milk  in  that  month 
the    average,    so-called     world's     market 

price. 

The  butter  market  was  a  trifle  irregu- 
lar  during    November.      The    top    price, 
47   cents,   prevailed   eariy   in    the   month, 
due   in  a   measure  to   the   threatened   tie 
up  of  the  railroads  by  labor  troubles.  As 
this    did    not    develop,    prices    gradually 
A'eakened,    reaching    the    low    point    42J 
cents    for    92    score    butter.    New    York 
City,  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  fol- 
lowing   which    there    was    a    recovery   to 
45i   cents.     There   has  been    a   moderate 
movement  in  foreign  butter.     Some  5(MK) 
casks   of   Danish   and  :«M)  boxes  of  Irish 
butter  came   in   at  eastern   ports    during 
the    month.      There    is    a    possibility    of 
some    heavy    imports    (»f    New    Zealand 
butter  in  the  near  future.    Condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  have  been   weaker  with 
some  price  shading,  particulariy   for  ex- 
port—on  buying   of  some   moderate   lots 
for  relief  work  abniad. 

December  is  one  of  the  so-termed  basic 
milk  months  in  the  Philadelphia  Milk 
Shed.  January  will  again  inaugurate  the 
basic  and  surplus  basis,  under  the  Phila- 
delphia Selling  Plan. 
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The  larpe  con.siimption  of  filled  milk, 
has,  as  a  nilf,  not  lurn  in  the  .states  in 
which  it  has  heen  inaniil'actiirt'd,  but 
rather  in  the  densely  pojMdateil  states, 
in  wiiieh  a  very  small  ])ortion  of  the 
hogiLS   milks   have  been   maniifaetiired. 

To  intimate  therefore  that  the  Voi^t 
Hill  woidd  be  the  means  of  the  estab- 
lishing lilled  milk  ])lants  in  every  one  of 
otir  1<S  states  is  absurd.  As  has  been 
stated,  i)roiiibition  is  already  in  force  in 
a  number  «)f  states  and  there  are  many 
others  in   which  the   manufacture  would 


EMtorlal 
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()i-     iiif;,iii,>      iiiij»i«»»>c*><iv  . 


Would  there  be  enough  consumption 
of  lilled  milk  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware; the  state  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  or  many  <)f  the  southern  and 
south  western  states?     We  doubt  it. 

It's  high   time  to  stop  quibbling. 

Following  the  National  Dairy  Show- 
there  can  be  no  iloid)t  but  what  the  dairy 
interests  are  behind  the  Voigt  Bill,  there- 
fore every  dairy  journal  in  the  country 
shoidd  set  its  face  in  one  direction,  to 
su])port  whole-heartedly  the  one  bill,  that 
now  seems  ]>(>ssible  of  early  passage  in 
Congress,  the  Voigt  Bill  (H.  U.  808(i.) 

If  somethirfg  better  develops  in  the 
future  well  and  good — let's  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  reach  it,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, let's  obtain,  if  possible,  the  best 
that  is  available  at  the  time. 


IT  IS  HIGH  TIME  TO 

STOP  QUIBBLING 

It  .seems  strange  that  any  real  i)ublica- 
tion  representative  of  the  dairy  interest 
can  continue  to  harangiu'  against  leg- 
islation designated  to  aid  the  whole 
American  public  as  well  as  the  great 
dairy   interests  of  the  country. 

It  is  most  unfortimate  that  the  dairy 
papers  of  the  country  cannot  get  solidly 
behind  the  l)est  legislation  that  is  avail- 
able at  this  time,  legislation  that  we 
believe  can  be  passed  in  the  near  future, 
if  some  of  the  dairy  journals  will  stoj) 
"playing  to  the  gallery  and  get  down  to 
business." 

We  believe  that  the  Voigt  Bill,  now  on 
the  National  House  of  Representatives 
calendar — endorsed  by  its  agricultural 
committee  with  a  vote  of  14  to  4,  and 
declared  constitutional  by  an  eminent 
national  authority  on  constitutional  law, 
is  the  only  measure  now  available. 

This  bill  hiis  a  definite  jjurpose  in 
view,  to  prohibit  the  mantifacture  of 
"filled"  milk  within  any  territdry  »)r  ])os- 
.session  of  the  I'nited  States  or  within 
the  District  of  C'oluml)ia,  or,  t«)  ship  or 
deliver  for  shipment  in  inter-state  «»r 
foreign  conunerce,  any  filled  milk,  etc. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  iiill  is  definitely  and 
clearly  stated.  Its  i)uri)ose  is  to  do  so 
much  and  n(»  more. 

The  policing  power  of  the  .several 
states  was  looked  forward  to  and  ex- 
pected to  comjjlete  the  ])nK'ess  of  elim- 
ination in  the  diffennt  states.  'I'his  has 
already  been  done  in  .Maryland,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin;  and  it  can  be  done  in  many 
other  states  with  little  effort,  we  believe, 
jirovided  it  has  been  prohibited  in  inter- 
state traffic  l)y  the  National  Government. 
Propaganda  which  woidd  hold  up  the 
probability  or  po.ssibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  plants  in  every  state 
t:j  manufacture  such  milk  substitutes 
does  not  appear  to  be  sound.  To  infer 
tliat  every  state  in  the  Union  would  have 
a   filled  milk  plant  is  rather  far  fetched. 


WE  HEARTILY  AGREE 
J'he  farm  is  the  greatest  industry  in 
the  world.  In  the  last  two  years  the 
.\merican  farm  has  had  a  severe  experi- 
ence. In  part  the  agriculturists  was  to 
i)lame,  but  only  in  part. 

There  are  a  few  facts  worth  consider- 
ing in  connection  with  the  farm. 

For  all  the  money  and  eflfort  he  puts 
into  his  enterprise  the  farmer  on  an 
average  does  not  get  a  return  of  more 
than  5  i>er  cent. 

For  the  money  he  furnishes  to  the 
.\merican  farmer  the  banker — and  in 
this  cla.ssification  the  mortgage  man,  the 
factor  and  the  various  others  who  take 
part  in  the  financing  t)f  the  agriculturist 
are  included — gets  a  return  of  about  10 
per  cent. 

For  the  handling  of  the  vari«>us  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  middlemen  get  a  very 
large  toll. 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation,  the  re- 
ward of  the  farmer  shoiUd  be  increased 
and  the  charges  of  the  others  reduced. 

The  farm  suffers  today  from  excessive 
and    unnecessary    burdens   piled    ui)on    it 
frotu  without. 
— Hichard  Spillane  in  the  Ptd)lic  Ledger. 


BALTIMORE  MILK  MARKET 

.After  a  two  day's  conference,  it  was 
decided  not  to  increa.se  the  i)rice  of  milk 
on  the  Baltimore  market  in  Decend)er, 
either  to  the  producer  or  to  the  con- 
sumer. Dr.  Clyde  I-.  King,  of  IMiila- 
delphia,  was  i)reseint  as  arl)itrator,  and 
stated  he  liad  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  i)r()ducers'  arguments  as  to  the 
price  l)eing  increased  during  the  month 
of  Decend)er,  owing  to  the  increased  cost 
of  i)ro(luction  in  the  winter  months.  His 
conclusion  was  that  if  the  situation  in 
fhp  oo'intfv  <'milrl   he  lieln«»<l  «olely  by  the 

change  in  the  price  of  milk  the  public 
would  welcome  such  a  change,  but  with 
the  price  of  feeds  what  they  are,  many 
farmers  are  finding  they  can  market 
their  grains  to  a  better  advantage  in 
milk.  An  increa.sed  price  in  milk  now 
would  not  afford  a  i)ernuinent  relief  that 
would  prove  a  benefit  to  the   dairymen. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  .spread  to  the  milk  tlealer 
was  lower  now  than  in  pre-war  years, 
and  could  not  be  lowered  further; 
morover,  tinemployment  in  the  city,  while 
not  increasing,  is  still  serious. 

Inder  these  conditions  it  w'as  thought 
liest  by  all  to  continue  the  present  price 
of  2()  cents  per  gallon  to  the  farmer 
and  12  cents  per  (piart  to  the  consumer 
imtil  conditions  changed. 

The  supply  is  ami)le  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, although  the  stirplus  is  not  as 
great  as  last  month. 

Maryland  State   Dairymen's    Assn., 
1).  C.   HAKHY,  President. 
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INTER-STATE  ACTIVITIES  IN 

CENTRAL  PENNSYLVANIA 
Jimiata  coimty  is  coming  to  tlie  fore- 
front in  dairy  organization  activities.  It 
has  two  active  cow  testing  Dissociations, 
a  Holstein  Breeders  As.sociation  and  is 
making  rapid  strides  toward  a  100  per 
cent,  membership  in  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association.  Newton  S.  Gott- 
shall,  field  man,  .spent  two  weeks  in 
October  in  this  county,  visiting  different 
locals,  which  now  nund)er  eleven,  can- 
vassing for  members  and  making  check 
tests  on  receiving  stations. 

On  October  22,  the  officers  of  all  the 
locals  in  this  county  met  Mr.  Gottshall 
in  conference  and  plans  were  made  for 
future  work. 

On  Thursday,  October  20,  the  execu- 
tive <•  immittee  of  the  MifHin  coimty  or- 
ganiation  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  met  in  conference 
with  Mr.  Gottshall  and  county  agent 
Thompson,  making  plans  for  a  series 
of  twelve  meetings  to  be  held  in  that 
county  during  November. 


MILK  PRODUCTION 

AND  CONSUMPTION 

That  nuire  milk  is  being  consumed  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  that  the 
production,  to  meet  this  denumd  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  is  shown  by 
the  relative  receipts  of  milk  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  by  months  and  years, 
l)rinted    herewith- 

These  figures  were  compiled  from 
statistics  furnished  by  the  various  rail- 
roads, express  companies  and  trolley  lines 
transporting  fluid  milk  into  Philadel- 
l)iua.  1  he  ngures  are  based  on  quarts 
and  represent  closely  the  approximate 
amount  of  milk  consumed  either  as  fluid 
milk  or  in  i)art  as  ice  cream  or  butter 
milk  in  the  city  and  nearby  territory. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has 
been    a   steadily    increasing    consumption 
from  year  to  year,  as  might  be  expected 
from    the    increase   in    populatiim,   but  it 
is  the  more  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
face    of  the  most    unfavorable   economic 
conditions,   with   the   buying  capacity   of 
the    wage    earner    greatly    depleted,    the 
proportionate    increase    in    consumption 
so  far  in  1921  has  as  compared  to  1920, 
been   fully   maintained,  and   in   most  in- 
stances,   exceeded.      There    is    no    doubt, 
in   fact  it    has    been   fully   substantiated, 
in  some   territories  that  the   advertising 
cami)aign  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State    Dairy    Council    in    the    food 
value   of   milk  and   dairy   products   gen- 
erally has  been,  in  a  very  large  measure, 
responsible    for    this    steady    growth    in 
consumption. 


MILK  RECEIPTS  ALL  SOURCES 


PHILADELPHIA 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 


Quarts,  1918 
11,971,830 
11,335,259 
1.3,759,()78 
13,870,157 
1(),H92,5G0 
1.5,908,091 
10,054,005 
15,578,780 
14,928,032 
14,908,024 
14,755,397 
12,987,408 

173,014,042 


Quart.s,  1919 
14,804,830 
14,504,054 
10,085,095 
15,302,881 
10,847,031 
15,009,377 
10,534,917 
10,184,908 
10,030,332 
10,013,572 
15,528,405 
17,035,819 

190,602,437 


Quarts,  1920 
15,983,855 
15,540,957 
17,509,855 
10,247,243 
17,847,031 
15,744,184 
10,802,094 
10,839,408 
10,370,702 
10,070,958 
15,000,007 
15,047,402 

196,742,889 


Quarts,  1921 
15,007,273 
16,829,474 
18,180,801 
16,838,292 
18,069,710 
18,585,105 
18,780,104 
17,445,592 
17,402,529 
17,633,130 


VIOLATIONS  OF  LAW 

COVERING  OPERATION 

OF  MILK  PLANTS 

Agents  of  the  I'enn.sylvania  Dejjart- 
ment  of  .Agriculture  are  conducting  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  milk  plants 
of  the  state  handling  milk  and  cream  on 
the  butterfat  basis.  As  the  results  of 
irregularities  found,  the  managers  of  two 
plants,  one  at  Meadville  and  the  other 
at  Bellfonte,  have  been  arrested,  pled 
guilty  and  have  paid  fines  for  violating 
the  law  of  1919. 

Operating  without  licen.sed  testers  and 
failing  to  hold  the  samples  for  the  re- 
(piired  length  of  time  were  the  causes 
for  the  pro.secutions. 

The  law  provides  that  all  i)lants  hand- 
ling milk  and  cream  on  the  butterfat 
basis  must  employ  testers  that  have  been 
(pialified  and  licensed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture.  In  ad- 
dition, residue  i)orticms  of  the  samples 
of  milk  and  cream  taken  must  be  held 
for  a  period  of  ten  days,  that  state  agents 
may  be  able  to  conduct  a  recheck  at  any 
time  the  i)lant  is  visited. 

The  licenses  of  the  testers  must  be  rv- 
newed  annually  and  the  Dei)artment  )f 
Agricidture  is  now  sending  out  the  new 
licenses  as  well  as  the  1922  permits  to 
the  dairy   plants  coming  under  the  law. 


Get  rid  of  the  "boarder"  cows  that  do 
not  pay  for  their  keep.  They  will  make 
better  beef  now  than  next  spring. 


HEAVIER  FEEDING  RESULTS 

IN  GOOD  MILK  YIELDS 

During  the  last  two  years  a  number 
of  the  purebred  Holsteins  at  the  Govern- 
ment farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  have  been 
run  on  official  test.  In  order  to  increase 
their  milk  yield  their  rations  were  made 
decidedly  more  liberal  than  those  called 
for  by  any  of  the  feeding  standards. 
During  the  milking  period  they  received 
daily  about  12  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  20 
l)ounds  of  corn  silage,  and  as  much 
grain  as  they  could  clean  up  without  get- 
ting sick;  they  usually  ate  18  to  20 
pounds  a  day  of  grain  mixture  F.  They 
were  fed  heavily  also  before  their  calves 
were  born;  for  00  days  or  more  before 
calving  they  usually  received  about  15 
jumnds  of  grain  mixture  F,  12  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay,  and  25  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
a  ration  containing  approximately  four 
times  as  much  protein  and  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  total  nutriment  as 
the  routine  ration  fed  to  the  dry  cows  of 
the  general  herd. 

The  cows  on  test  gave  from  15,000  to 
20,(MK)  pounds  of  milk  in  the  year;  that 
is,  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  most 
of  the  cows  in  the  general  herd.  A  part 
of  this  larger  yield  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  test  cows  were  better  bred,  but 
a  part  also  is  due  to  the  larger  quantity 
of  feed  they  consumed,  say  specialists  in 
charge  of  the  tests.  How  much  of  the 
increased  milk  yield  to  attribute  to  each 
of  these  factors  is  a  question  of  great 
practical  interest. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


NOVEMBER   PRICES 

All  milk  shipped  during  October,  NoTember 
and  December  is  paid  for  us  basic  milk.  The 
quantities  established  by  these  months  fix 
the  basic  quantity  of  milk  on  which  pro- 
ducers will  be  paid  during  1922. 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 
From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
(or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  qaarta,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  valne  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  ^  The  i^sual  ^ona- 
miSBien  from  liie  uieuioeiB  ui  luo  iuici  olmvo 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
Basic  Basic 

Price  Price 

Test  per  per 

Per  cent.  100  lbs.  Quart 

3  $2  47  5.35 

3'.1  2.51  5.45 

3  2  2.55  5.55 

3'3  2.59  5.65 

3.4  2.63  5.75 

3.5  2.67  5.85 

3.6  2.71  5.9 

3.7  2.75  5.95 

3  8  2.79  6.05 
3.9                         2.83                        6.15 

4.  2.87  6.25 
4.1                         2.91                        6.35 

4  2  2.95  6.45 
4.3  2.99  6.55 
4  4  3.03  6.6 
45  3.07  6.65 
4.6  3.11  6.75 
4  7  3.15  6.85 
4  8  3.19  6.95 
4  9                         3.23                        7.05 

5.  3.'27  7.15 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  6  1  /4  cents  per  quart 

NOVEMBER  RECEIVING  STATION  PRICES 
Quotations  include  a  deduction  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  which  amount  together  with 
one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Ctewicil 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  publielty 
campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and  great- 
er consumption  of  dairy  producU  The  usual 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  fit""- 
State  Milk  Producers  Association  la  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  as 
heretofore. 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


Miles        plus  4<^  war  tax 

1   to   10   incl.  .27 

11   to  20      "  .285 

21   to   30      "  .308 

31   to  40      "  .32 

41   to   60      "  .34 

51   te   60      "  .355 

61   to   70      "  .369 

71   to  80      "  .38 

81    to   90      "  .396 

91   to   100    "  .408 

101   to   110    "  .418 

111   to   120    "  .43 

121   to  180    *•  .44 

131   to    140    "  .456 

141   to   150    "  .466 

151    to   160    "  .48 

161   to   170    "  .488 

171   to   180   "  .50 

181   to   190    '•  .508 

191   to   200    "  .52 

211  to   220    "  .54 

221   to  280    "  .55 

231   to   240    "  .558 

241   to   250    "  .565 

251   to   260    "  .579 

261   to   270    "  .579 

271   to   280    "  .59 

281   to   290    "  .60 

291   to   300    "  .61 


$1.96 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.85 
1.88 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.79 
1.77 
1.7« 
1.76 
1.74 
1.78 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.65 
1.64 
1.63 
1.62 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quarts  113  por  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus  3% 
war  tax.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  added  or 
deducted  for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
butterfat  above  or  below  3  per  cent. 

DECEMBER  BASIC  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 


DECEMBER  RECEIVINO  STATION  PRICES 

Freight    and   Receiving    Station    Charges 
Deducted 


Prices  subject 
by 


to  change  whenever  warranted 
market  conditions 


Teat 
Per  cent. 

3. 

3.1 

8.2 

8.3 

3.4 

8.5 

3.6 

3.7 

8.8 

8.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.8 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 
When  the  milk 

Philadelph 


Basic  Price 
per 

100  lbs. 
$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 
2.87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
3.07 
3.11 
8.15 
8.19 
8.28 
8.27 


Basic  Price 
cents   per 

quart 

5.35 

5.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.35 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.05 

7.15 


is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o. 
ia  is  6  1  /4  cents  per  quart 


Miles        plus 
1    to   10   incl. 
20      " 


11  to 
21  to 
31  to 
41  to 
51  to 
61  to 
71  to 
81  to 
91  to 
101    t» 

ill     to 

121  to 

131  to 

141  to 

151  to 

161  to 

171  to 

181  to 

191  to 

211  to 

221  to 

231  to 

241  to 

251  to 

261  to 

271  to 

281  to 

291  to 


30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 


4%   war   tax 
.27 
.285 
.308 
.32 
.34 
.355 
.369 
.38 
.396 
.408 
.418 
.4a 
.44 
.4.56 
.460 
.48 
.488 
.50 
.508 
.52 
.54 
.55 
.558 
.565 
.579 
.579 
.59 
.60 
.61 


3% 

$1.96 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.85 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
i.nu 
1.7?) 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.65 
1.64 
1.63 
1.62 


MONTHLY  FBIOES   OF   GRADE    B   OB 
MARKET  MTLK 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  Eone  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
above  or  below  8  per  cent. 

Subject  to  Board  of  Health  Regulations 

Receiving 

F.  O.  B.  per     station  50  mile 

quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.21 

8.1  3.67 

8.1  3.61 

8.1  3.81 

8.1  3.61 

7.1  2.68 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May    1-17 

May    18-81 

June 

July 

Angust 

September 

October 

November 


7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

5.35 

5.35 

6.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 

5.35 


2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


CURBBNT  RETAII.  MILK  PRICES 

Grade  B   or  Market   Milk 

Pasteurized  and  bottled 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 


QuarU 

11 

12  16 
12 

l.T 


Pints 

7 
0 
7 

8 '/a 


1920-1921 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
4    per  cent,   milk  at  all  receiving   points 


1920 

.lanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


First  half 
$3.16 
3.20 
3.14 
3.38 
2.96 
2.71 
2.76 
2.61 
2.78 

2.61 
2.17 
2.42 
2.35 
1.68 
1.49 
1.84 
2.11 
2.01 


Average 
per  month 
$3.12 
3.18 
3.19 
3.43 
3.00 
2.76 
2.76 
2.64 
2.81 

2.53 
2.24 
2.33 
2.23 
1.56 
1.53 
1.89 
2.05 
2.04 


These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semimonthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  scere  creamery  butter. 
New   York   City 


DECEMBER  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 

PAID  PRODUCERS  FOR  MARKET  MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per  100  pounds 

N.    Y..    200   mile    zone.    Oct.   pool    price,$2.72 
Philadelphia,    50   mile   zone  $2.27 

Basic 
Baltimore,   per   gallon   f.   o.    b.  $0.26 


92 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

10 

12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 
o»> 

23 
25 
26 
28 
29 
30 


NOVEMBER    BUTTER    PRICES 
score    solid    packed    creamery    butter 
cents  per   pound 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF 

PRESIDENT  F.  P.  WILUTS 


New  York 
47 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Phila. 

47   1/2 


45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

42 

42 

42 

43 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


47 

47 

47 

47 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 


1/2 


Chicago 
42 
44 
44 
47 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/2 


1/2 


48 
42 

42 

42 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

42 

42 

44 

44 

45 

45 

45 

46 

46 

46 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


1/: 


ADDRESS  BY  F.  P.  WILLITS, 
PRESIDENT  INTER-STATE 
MILK  PRODUCERS  ASSOCI- 
ATION, DEC  5th,  J92J 
While  the  year  has  probably  not  been 
a    profitable   one    to   the    milk    producer 
from  a  dollar  and  cents  standpoint,  there 
is    no  doubt   but   that   the    members  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers   Associa- 
tion have  obtained  for  their  milk  all  that 
the  traffic  would  bear. 

By  that,  I  mean  that  the  officers  and 
directors  of  your  association  have  ob- 
tained for  you,  prices  and  conditions  that 
comi)are  most  favorably  with  other  mar- 
kets and  ill  iiio.st  ca.ses  we  have  been  able 
to  return  the  highest  prices  to  the  farm- 
er with  a  re.sultant  lowest  price  to  the 
consumer. 

The  price  of  eight  cents  a  quart,  de- 
livered in  Philadelphia,  and  $3.21  per 
hundred  for  3%  milk  at  receiving  stations 
in  the  fifty  mile  zone,  was  maintained 
from  the  time  of  my  last  report  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  the  jilentiful  sup- 
ply in  our  own  markets  and  the  pressure 
to  sell  low  price  milk  and  cream,  coming 
not  only  from  nearby  territory,  but  from 
such  distant  points  as  Ohio,  New  York 
state  and  even  Canada,  together  with  a 
decreased  consumption  owing,  to  the 
restricted  buying  power  of  the  public, 
forced  a  reduction  in  price  of  one  and 
three-quarter  cents  a  quart,  in  order  that 
the  entire  market  should  not  be  demor- 
alized by  milk  from  outside  sources. 

Producers  are  too  greatly  inclined  to 
consider  the  current  price  which  they 
obtain  from  the  sale  of  their  milk,  which 
as  a  rule,  is  not  a  good  method. 

In  considerinr?  a  price  return  the  only 
satisfactory  basis  is  to  take  the  return 
over  an  extended  period,  in  other  words, 
a  year's  average,  as  is  done  in  any  other 
business  undertaking.  If  we  take  this 
basis  for  our  guide  and  review  the  prices 
which  have  been  paid  in  this  district  in 
1921,  we  find  that  on  the  weighted  aver- 
age, and  that  means  the  average  price 
paid  for  the  full  amount  of  basic  milk 
as  well  as  all  the  surplus  milk  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  the  price  paid 
for  3.57o  butterfat  milk,  at  receiving 
stations  in  the  fifty  mile  zone  was  $2.23. 
The  following  table  shows  at  a  glance 
the  prices  obtained  in  this  territory  and 
for  comparison  in  other  nearby  primary 
markets. 

Yearly  averages.  Grade  B  Milk  .3.5%  fat 

1921 

Philadelphia  Basic,  50  mile  zone 2..39 

Philadelphia  Surplus   l-^t 

Philadelphia  Weighted  Average 2.23 

New  York  Basic,  200  mile  zone 2.89* 

New  York  Pool  Price,  May-October 

1921    2.18J 

Baltimore  Country  Plants  2.28 

Baltimore  Suq^lus 1-52 

Pittsburgh  Country  Plants   2.23 

♦Basic  price  fluid  milk  only,  not  repre- 
senting actual  average  price  received. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  our  efforts 
to  return  to  the  farmer  as  much  for  his 
milk  as  conditions,  together  with  supply 
and  demand  would  warrant,  and  a  price 
in  conformity  with  the  world's  market 
as  well. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  comment, 
throughout  the  year,  on  the  part  of  some 
members,  to  have  us  engage  in  co-oper- 
ative marketing  methods.  This  has  beeji 
given  very  thorough  consideration  by 
your  officers.  So  far  we  have  found  no 
other  co-operative  organization  operating 


on  a  plan  that  appears  to  be  applicable 
to  this  territory,  or  would  bring  larger 
returns  than  have  so  far  been  obtained 
under  our  present  methods. 

In  most  cases,  pooling  operations  have 
been  acknowledged  to  be  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  in  fact,  one  of  the  recent 
efforts  along  that  line  has  resulted  in 
most  unsatisfactory  prices  of  milk  for 
producers.  I  heard  a  director  of  one  such 
organization  state  that  their  pooling 
plan  was  only  in  an  experimental  stage. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
it  was  and  still  is  the  best  policy  to  make 
haste  slowly  along  this  line. 

We  are  by  no  means  opposed  to  co- 
operative movements,  in  fact,  other  co- 
operative plans  are  being  studied  and 
developments  waiting,  but  so  far  no  plan 
has  yet  been  presented  which  looks  to  us 
as  being  possible  to  the  needs  of  this 
market. 

The  Philadelphia  Selling  Plan  has  been 
slightly  modified  for  the  year  1922.  After 
two  years  of  service,  I  cannot  help  but 
endor.se  this  method  of  trying  to  equalize 
production  to  the  needs  of  consumption 
and  to  decrease  the  old  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  paid  for  milk. 

Other  markets  are  gradually  coming 
to  this  basis,  or  something  along  the 
same  general  lines  to  adjust  their  surplus 
troubles.  During  the  year,  several  other 
organizations  have  adopted  our  plan  in 
general,  making  .slight  modifications  to 
meet  their  individual  special  require- 
ments. 

As  a  price  stabilizer  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan  has  been  successful.  A 
glance  at  the  prices  paid  producers  and 
the  retail  prices  paid  by  consumers,  illus- 
trates this  very  effectively. 

The  price  returned  the  farmer,  on  sur- 
plus milk  averaged  for  the  year  1921  $1.84 
per  cwt.  for  3.5%  butterfat  milk  at  re- 
ceiving stations  in  the  fifty  mile  zone  (a 
nearby  market  paid  $1.52)  while  the 
weighted  average  price  for  the  same  grade 
milk  for  the  year  was  .$2.23  as  compared 
to  a  straight  basic  price  of  $2..39. 

As  previously  mentioned  these  prices 
compare  favorably  with  those  obtained 
in  other  primary  markets. 

Prices  on  the  whole  in  1921  have  been 
materially  lower  than  those  of  1920,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  costs  have  been 
materially  reduced,  the  bulk  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  pniduction's  costs  being 
largely  taken  care  of  by  the  reduced  cost 
of  feeds  and  value  of  home  grown  grains 
and  forage. 

The  average  buying  jiower  of  the  farm- 
ers dollar  as  shown  in  one  of  the  latest 
reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Markets  was  about  68  cents,  as  compared 
to  one   hundred  cents   in    1913.     At  the 
same  time  it  was  shown   that  the  price 
the  farmer  obtained   for  milk  was   99% 
of  the  price  in  1913,  while  the  only  other 
farm  products  to  exceed  the  inilk  return 
was  buckwheat,  101%,  and  live  chicken.s, 
117%.     This   conclusively    shows   and  is 
accepted  by  all  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  situation,  that  organization  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  price  obtained  for  milk, 
while  buckwheat  and  chickens  were  high 
in  price  because  of  their  scarcity.     Had 
not    the   organized    milk    producer    been 
able  to  resist  the  disorderly   downward 
movement    that    prevailed,    milk    would 
have  been  down  to  the  same  low  levels 
that  other  farm  products  have  reached. 

The  Dairy  Council 
The  advertising  and  educaticmjil  cam- 
paign authorized  at  our  last  annual  meet- 
( Continued  on  page  10) 
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Plenty  of  Potash 

After  all  the  years  of 

Potash  Hunger 

the  opportunity  has  come  to  buy 

Potash  at  very  low  prices 

IN  order  to  take  advantage  of  these 
low  prices  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  telling  your  dealer  what  you  will 
require  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  import  the  Potash. 

The  right  kind  and  amount  of  fertil- 
izer is  a  great  help  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  crop  production. 

A  fertilizer  high  in  Potash,  4  to  10  per 
cent,  improves  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  all  crops. 

Great  quantities  of  Potash  have  been 
removed  from  the  soil  in  the  past  six 
years.  Now  is  the  time  to  restore  it 
at  small  cost. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 

POTASH 
PAYS 


NATL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  CINCINNATI 


ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITIES 
During  the  work  of  October  24-28, 
meetings  were  held  in  the  following  new 
territory  in  Berks  county:  Mt.  Aetna, 
Host  and  Bemeville.  At  all  these  places 
new  members  were  signed  up  and  at  the 
latter  named,  a  temporary  organization 
was  effected  with  Chas.  D.  Bender  as 
president  and  George  Ruth,  Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE    ASSOCIATIONS 

At  the  present  time,  56  farmers  co- 
operative associations  for  buying  supplies 
or  selling  farm  products  have  been  in- 
corporated under  the  Co-operative  Law 
passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  1919. 


Advertising  Versus  Praying 
The  small  daughter  had  been  praying 

each  evening  at  bedtime  for  a  baby  sister. 

The  other  morning  her  mother,  reading 

the  paper,  exclaimed;  "I  see  Mrs.  Smith 

has  a  little  daughter." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  asked  the 

child. 

"I  read  it  in  the  paper." 

"Read  it  to  me." 

The  mother  read:  "Born,  on  March- 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  —  Smith,  a  daughter." 

The  child  thought  a  moment,  then 
said:  "I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do; 
I  am  going  to  quit  praying  and  begin 
advertising." 

—Indiana  Farmers'  Guide. 


Tlie  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional   Milk    Producers    Federation,    held 
at  Cincinnati,  Oliio,  November  28-29,  was 
an  event  of  unusual  importance  to  agri- 
culture and  the  dairy  world.     Approxi- 
mately   500    dairymen     from     22    states 
were    in     attendance.      President    F.   P. 
■urjllito       anrl      Virp      President.     H.      D. 
Allebach,     represented     the     Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  directly.  Sec- 
retary R.  W.  Balderston  represented  both 
the  Inter-State   Milk  Producers  and   the 
Philadelphia    Inter-State    Dairy    ouncil, 
while  A.   A.   Miller,  editor  of   the    Milk 
Producers    Review,    represented   the    Re- 
view at  a  meeting  of  the  editors  of  the 
co-operative  association  papers,  held  dur- 
ing the  convention. 

President  Milo  D.  Campbell  opened  the 
convention  with  a  forceful  address,  say- 
ing in  part,  "Wie  are  here  to  represent 
the  man  who  miks  the  cows.  He  himself 
cannot  come  to  these  conventions  to  talk 
over  his  problems.  He  cannot  go  down 
to  Washington  to  see  that  the  dairymen 
get  a  square  deal,  nor  can  he  individu- 
ally sell  his  product  to  advantage.  All 
of  this,  we,  his  elected  representatives, 
must  do  for  him.  We  do  not  want  any- 
thing unfair,  nor  anything  that  is  not 
right.  We  do  not  want  to  fight  for  a 
square  deal,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a 
square  deal,  even  if  we  have  to  fight  for 

it." 

National  Treasurer,  F.  P.  Willits,  sub- 
mitted his  annual  report  of  the  Federa- 
tion receipts  and  disbursements,  show- 
ing that  the  number  of  associations  in 
1921  paying  dues  had  almost  doubled  the 
record  of  the  year  previous. 

Secretary  Holman  presented  a  detailed 
report  of  the  Federation  activities 
throughout  the  year. 

I>iscussions 

Surplus  milk  questions  and  the  methods 
of  taking  care  of  them  was  ably  discuss- 
ed by  W.  F.  Schilling,  President,  Twin 
Cities  Milk  Producers  Association;  D. 
G.  Harry,  President  Maryland  State 
Dairy  mens  Association  and  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Secretary  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association.  There  was  also 
a  general  discussion  from  the  floor. 

H.  E.  Van  Norman,  President  of  the 
National  Dairy  Association,  made  a  short 
address  on  the  proposed  World's  Dairy 
Congress  and  asked  the  Federations  sup- 
port. 

The   Evil    of    Filled    Milk 

There  was  considerable  discussion  on 
filled  milk,  led  by  R.  W.  Balderston,  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion, who  stated  that  he  had  the  proof 
in  his  possession  that  one  company  had 
recently  endeavored  to  sell  50,000  cases 
of  this  imitation  stuff  for  feeding  the 
starving  children  of  Europe. 

The  Committee  of  Eleven 

Richard  Pattee,  managing  director  of 
the  New  England  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion and  chairman  of  the  "Dairy  Market- 
ing Committee  of  Eleven,"  explained  the 
proposed  work  of  that  committee.  He 
said  that  the  committee  hoped  to  endorse 
the  fundamental  principles  of  legislation, 
such  as  the  Capper- Volstead  bill.  It 
also  expects  to  study  different  plans  of 
marketing  dairy  products  and  perhaps 
make  recommendations  for  improving 
marketing  methods.  It  hopes  to  create 
a  more  general  and  intensive  interest  in 
the  dairy  industry  and  the  usefulness  of 
milk  as  a  food. 


The  "Ohio  Marketing  Plan"  was  pre- 
sented by  E.  D.  Waid,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Dairy  Marketing  Specialist  of  the  Ohio 
Farm  Bureau. 

Volstead  Discusses  Co-operation 
Andrew  J.  Volstead,  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  author  in  eonjuiu-limi  wllli 
farm  leaders  of  the  Capper- Volstead  bill 
H.  R.  2373  and  floor  leader  for  this  meas- 
ure in  the  House  discussed  the  merits 
of  the  bill  authorizing  co-operative 
luarketing  at  length,  and  said  that  the 
act,  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  was  "handing  the 
farmers  a  lemon." 

Tri  State  Rally  Day 
The  second  day  of  the  meeting  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen  City 
Milk  Producers  Association,  which  is 
forming  a  co-operative  marketing  asso- 
ciation to  be  known  as  the  Tri  State 
Milk  Producers  Association.  About  600 
dairymen  from  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana were  in  attendance. 

President  J.  F.  Kyger,  of  the  Queen 
City  Milk  Producers  Association  presid- 
ed and  addresses  were  made  by  Milo  D. 
Campbell,  president  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation;  Richard  Pattee, 
Boston,  Mass.;  W.  F.  Schilling,  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers  Association, 
and  Chester  Young,  a  director  of  the 
Dairymen's  League  Co-operative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Representative  Sydney  Anderson,  of 
Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Commission  on  Agricultural 
Inquiry,  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
afternoon  session,  giving  an  impressive 
account  of  the  discoveries  and  conclusions 
of  the  commission. 

Election  of  Officers 
Milo  I).  Campbell,  presiding  officer  of 
the  Federation  was  re-elected  for  the 
sixth  time.  W.  F.  Schilling  was  elected 
first  vice  president,  H.  W.  IngersoU,  sec- 
ond vice  president;  F.  P.  Willits,  treas- 
urer; George  Brown,  secretary,  and 
Charles  W.  Holman,  executive  secretary. 
The  following  directors  were  elected  to 
fill  expiring  terms  and  vacancies:  Milo 
D.  Campbell,  R.  D.  Cooper,  H.  W.  Inger- 
soU, George  Brown,  W.  F.  Schilling,  H. 
J.  Schultz,  J.  G.  Thompson  and  A.  C. 
McMakin. 

The  executive  committee  was  elected 
as  follows:  Milo  D.  Campbell,  W.  F. 
Schilling,  H.  W.  IngersoU,  Richard 
Pattee  and  J.  D.  Miller.  Alternates, 
Harry  Hartke  and  R.  C.  Reed. 
.  Two  new  member  associations  were 
admitted  to  the  Federation.  The  Dairy- 
men's League  Co-operative  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Summit 
County  and  Vicinity  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Resolutions  Adopted 

The  Federation  adopted  a  long  list  of 
resolutions  on  legislative  policies,  includ- 
ing: 

A  demand  that  the  Senate  immediately 
adopt  the  Capper- Volstead  Co-operative 
Bill,  in  text  that  it  passed  the  House. 

A  demand  for  the  reduction  of  freight 
and  passenger  rates. 

That  freight  rates  on  dairy  products 
be  immediately  lowered  by  25  per  cent. 

Favorable  action  by  Congress  on  the 
\^oigt  filled  milk  bill,  H.  R.  8086,  pro- 
hibiting the  movement  in  inter-state  com- 
ujerce  compoimds  of  skimmed  milk  and 
vegetable  oils  and  a  demand  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


SELECTION,  MANAGEMENT  AND 

CARE  OF  THE  DAIRY  SIRE 


By  LEWIS  W.  MORLEY 
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Ti»e  principle  reason  for  which  the  av- 
erage dairymen  keep  cows  is  that  they 
may  change  the  products  not  fit  for 
human  food  into  the  most  vital  food 
that  man  has  ever  known.  Nor  is  this 
all,  the  cow  must  not  only  turn  the  feed 
that  she  gets  into  milk,  but  she  must  do 
It  at  a  proiu.  it  it  were  iiul  fur  iiir 
last  fact,  our  i)roblems  in  milk  produc- 
tion would  be  greatly  simplified. 

Again,  if  when  we  once  have  a  highly 
profitable  cow  we  could  be  sure  that  her 
offspring  would  be  profitable  as  we  are 
sure  that  the  scion  of  an  extra  good 
apple  tree  when  grafted  on  a  common 
apple  tree  will  produce  good  fruit,  then 
our  difficulties  could  be  easily  overcome. 

However,  such  is  far  from  the  fact, 
and  we  must  devote  much  time  to  the 
breeding  operations  if  we  are  to  increase 
the  average  production  of  our  herds. 

The  inferior  sire  has  been  and  is  still 
the  greatest  detriment  to  increased  pro- 
duction. The  selection,  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  herd  sire  is  a  matter  to 
which  up-to-date  dairymen  are  giving 
more  and  more  attention. 

Selection  of   the  Herd  Sire 

The  selection  of  the  sire  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  as  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  herd  increases.  The  ideal 
lire  is  one  whose  daughters  average  more 
Jthan  their  dams.  Suppose  the  average 
of  the  herd  is  only  4500  lbs.  of  milk  and 
171  lbs.  of  fat,  a  sire  from  a  family  in 
which  the  females  average  8000  lbs.  of 
milk  and  304  lbs.  of  fat,  would  undoubt- 
edly increase  the  production  of  the  herd 
through   his  daughters. 

On  the  other  hand  suppose  a  herd's 
average  production  is  10,000  lbs.  of  milk 
and  380  lbs.  of  fat.  The  selection  of  a 
sire  for  such  a  herd  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult because  he  must  be  from  a  family 
in  which  the  females  average  a  higher 
production  than  the  females  in  the  herd 
that  he  is  to  head. 

Methods  of  Selection  of  Sire 
The  alKwe  indicates  one  method  of 
selection,  that  is,  from  a  study  of  pedi- 
gree alone  This  metliod  nmst  be  used  in 
all  cases  where  one  is  to  buy  a  young 
bull. 

Another  method  of  selection  is  through 
a  study  of  the  performance  of  a  sire.  If 
his  daughters  show  a  20%  increased  pro- 
duction over  their  dams,  he  is  a  valu- 
able sire;  if  30%  increase  is  shown,  he 
is  still  more  valuable. 

The  difficulty  on  too   many  farms  is 
that  a  sire  is  selected  and    kept  for  only 
two  or  three  years  and  because  he  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  pasture 
with  the  cows  or  because  his  daughters 
are   to   remain    in   the   herd,    he  is   sold. 
Many  very  valuable  bulls,  worth  thous- 
ands of  dollars,  have  gone  to  block  be- 
fore their  true  worth  was  known.    Such 
procedure    is    unprofitable,    it    does    not 
tend    toward    the    development    of    high 
producing   herds.     The   pedigree  of    the 
sire   should   be  studied  with   great  care. 
This   should   tell   the  production   of   his 
ancestors.    This  information  is  very  im- 
portant.   The  dam  of  the  sire  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  animal  in  the  pedi- 
gree.     Where    possible,    one    should    see 
the  dam  of  the  bull  which  he  proposes 
to  purchase.    She  should  >iave  the  breed 
characterstics   well   defined     She   should 
also  show  exceptionally  good  dairy  de- 
velopment    The  udder  should   be   well- 
shaped   and   the   teats   large   and   placed 
at  the  corners  of  the  udder.     There  is 


a  belief  that  the  daughters  of  a  bull  will 
tend  to  produce  milk  with  a  butterfat 
content  similar  to  that  of  iiis  dam.  It 
is  important  that  the  dam  be  a  good 
tester. 

The  bull  himself,  must  show  superior 
individuality.  He  must  be  masculine,  but 
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young,  be  well  grown.  Do  not  purchase 
a  stunted  sire.  If  a  sire  has  daughters, 
it  is  well  to  go  to  some  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, if  necessary,  to  see  these  daugh- 
ters. Are  they  good  representatives  of 
the  breed  which  they  represent?  Do 
their  records  show  that  they  are  high  pro- 
ducers Where  a  mature  sire  is  to  be 
purchased  this  study  of  the  daughters 
is  more  important  than  either  the  sire 
himself  or  his  pedigree. 

Care   and  Management   of   the   Sire 

The  young  sire  should  be  fed  liberally 
so  that  he  gets  a  good  growth,  but  he 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  fat. 
If  a  number  of  heifer  calves  are  being 
raised  the  bull  may  run  with  them  until 
he  is  six  months  old.  He  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise,  preferably  in  the  sun- 
light. A  supply  of  pure  drinking  water 
should  be  available  at  all  times. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  gives 
the  following  suggestions  for  feeding  the 
bull  calf  up  to  one  year  of  age: 

1.  Don't  guess  about  weights  and  tem- 
peratures— use  a  pair  of  scales  and  dairy 
thermometer. 

2.  Be  cautious  about  over-feeding  and 
do  not  attempt  to  eliminate  whole  milk 
too  soon. 

3.  When  calf  meal  gruel  is  fed,  mix 
only  what  would  be  consumed  at  each 
feeding  period. 

4.  Supply  each  calf  with  its  own  feed- 
ing pail,  which  should  be  kept  clean. 

5.  Home-mixed  calf  meal  is  mixed  as 
follows : 

100  lbs.  Houjiny  feed,  100  lbs.  Linseed 
meal,  100  U)s.  Red  Dog  flour,  100  lbs. 
dried  bUwd  flour.  Mix  1  pound  of  calf 
meal  in  one  gallon  of  water  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  90  to  100  degrees  F,  and  use  as  a 
substitute  for  skim  milk. 

The  bull  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  the  herd,  but  be  kept  in  a  well- 
bedded,  clean,  light  stable  and  given  free 
access  to  an  adjoining  exercise  lot.  The 
young  bull  should  never  be  petted.  Be 
kind  but  firm  when  handling  him.  He 
should  have  a  ring  in  his  nose  when  about 
a  year  old.  Handle  the  bull  frequently 
and  teach  him  to  lead  while  young. 

As  a  bull  matures  care  must  be  takjn 
that  he  does  not  become  too  fat,  his 
ration  should  be  such  that  he  will  be 
in  good  physical  condition  at  all  times. 
After  his  first  year  the  bull  may  be  fed 
what  mixed  hay  and  silage  he  will  eat, 
together  with  enough  grain  to  keep  him 
in  a  thrifty  condition. 

The  following  grain  mixture  is  sug- 
gested : 

100  lbs.  corn  and  cob  meal,  100  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  100  lbs.  cottonseed  meal, 
100  lbs.  linseed  meal.  Ground  oats  or 
hominy  feed  may  be  used  in  place  of 
com  and  cob  meal  if  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  do  so. 

(To  be  continued) 


Farm  Management 
The  first  of  the  year  is  fast  approach- 
ing. It  is  a  good  time  to  consider  keep- 
ing accurate  accounts  of  the  farm  busi- 
ness. A  simple  farm  account  book  can 
be  secured  from  any  county  agent. 


The  Pulsation  Test 

Take  out  your  watch  and  time  the  pulsations  of  a 
De  Laval  Milker.  You  will  find  that  every  unit  in  the 
barn,  no  matter  if  there  are  a  dozen,  is  running  at 
exactly  the  same  speed  and  as  uniformly  as  the  tick 
of  a  clock.  This  insures  your  cows  being  milked  in 
exactly  the  same  way  from  day  to  day  or  year  to  year, 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  cows  do  so  well  with 
the  De  Laval  Milker. 

Try  this  test  on  any  milker  and  you  will  understand 
just  one  of  many  reasons  why  the  De  Laval  is  The 
Better  Way  of  Milking.**     Send  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Bro«dw«r       29  E.  Madkon  Street       61  Beale  Street 

Sooner  or  later  you  Tvill  use  a 

De  Laival 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 
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lool^out  Covfihte  in  dairy  feeds! 

Fibre  is  not  desirable  in  a  grains  ration.  It  is  not 
digestible  and  possesses  no  real  food  value. 

The  feed  having  the  minimum  percentage  of  fibre 
usually  contains  the  highest  percentage  of  digestible 
nutrients. 

A  high  fibre  content  indicates  low  digestibility  and  a 
high-cost  ration. 

Union  Grains  contains  only  10%  fibre— the  minimum 
percentage  possible  to  secure.  Its  large  percentage  of 
digestible  food-elements  make  it  a  milk-producmg  dairy 
feed  of  the  most  profitable  quality. 

I.  UNION  GRAINS  U  low  In  fibre  content. 

3,  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  moisture. 

4  UNION  GRAINS  is  light  and  bulky— highly  dtgeatibl*. 

5*.  UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 

6.  UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

/.  UNION  GRAINS  is  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

UNION  GRAINS  was  the  firat  commercial  dairy  feed  made. 
it  haa  given  continuous  satisfaction  for  over  30  years. 

Write  us  for  free  milk  record  sheets 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY  ^^^^_  ^^^ 

D«pt.  I  j_2i 
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TITAN  TRACTOR 

Now  $900 


BELOW  PRE-WAR  PRICE 


Power  and  Economy 

This  is  what  every  farmer  wants  to  consider.  Com- 
pare the  costs  of  keeping  and  feeding  your  horses  the 
year  around  with  the  cost  of  operating  an  International 
Tractor  doing  the  same  work  over  the  same  time. 
Then  you  can  prove  for  yourself  the  economy  of  using 
a  tractor.  You  save  not  only  money,  but  time  and 
hard  work. 

You  will  be  greatly  interested  in  reading  our  de- 
tailed comparative  cost  booklet,  "The  Economy  of 
Tractor  Farming." 

Aak  for  thi»  book 

International   Motor  Trucks 
Farming    Implements 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 

PHILADELPHIA   BRANCH 
216   NORTH   23RD  STREET 


NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS 
FEDERATION  ANNUAL  MEETING 


(Continued  from  page   6) 
agricultural  press  get  behind  this  particu- 
lar bill. 

Endorsement    of    the    World's    Dairy 
Congress. 

Endorsement  of  the  idea  if  immediate 
limitation  of  armaments. 

Endorsement  of  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission. 

Approval  of  the  appointment  by  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations, 
of  a  standing  ommittee  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  government  departments  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  endorsement  of  an 
import  tariflf  rate  of  the  basis  of  10 
cents  a  pound  for  butter. 

Dairy  Editors  Meet 
One  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
was  a  special  conference  of  the  editors 
of  the  official  co-operatively  owned 
member  association  publications,  called 
by  the  Federation  to  assist  in  devising 
plans  for  co-ordinating  and  unifying  pub- 
licity and  educational  work  in  1922.  Fol- 
lowing the  report  of  that  committee, 
which  was  adopted.  President  Campbell 
appointed  the  following  standing  com- 
mittee on  publicity  for  1922:    Chairman, 


E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  Dairymen's  League 
News,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  I..  Piper,  New 
England  Dairyman,  Boston,  Mass.;  A, 
A.  Miller,  editor  Milk  Producers  Review, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  R.  C.  Reed,  Milk  Mes- 
senger, Howell,  Mich.,  and  Charles  W. 
Holman,  executive  secretary,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


HOUSING  THE  HERD 

By  A.  L.  Haecker 


FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  Sixth  Annual  Farm  Products 
Show,  under  the  direction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture  and 
allied  agricultural  organizations,  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  23rd  to 
27th,  1922. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  Building 
will  again  house  the  general  exhibits, 
while  farm  products  will  be  shown  as 
was  the  case  in  1921,  in  the  Overland- 
Harrisburg  Building.  The  corn  show 
this  year  will  be  a  feature  of  no  small 
magnitude.  In  fact,  the  exhibition  on 
the  whole,  promises  to  exceed  in  variety 
and   class,   that   of  the  previous   shows. 

No  farmer  or  dairyman  should  miss 
this  great  show.  It  has  the  highest  edu- 
cational value. 

Meetings  of  many  of  the  state  organ- 
izations will  be  held  during  the  show. 

Make  your  plans  so  as  to  attend  this 
great   Farm   Products  Show. 


STORY  OF  THE 

BUTTERMILK  CLUB 


We  must  admit  that  the  housing  of 
cattle  is  an  artifuial  practice.  The  early 
ancestors  of  the  bovine  race  no  doubt 
had  their  shelter,  but  it  was  in  the  thicket 
or  behind  a  rock  or  grove.  We  should 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  they  did 
have  an  opportunity  to  seek  shelter,  and 
that  we  have  deprived  them  of  this 
freedom. 

For  many  centuries  we  have  been 
stabling  or  housmg  our  choice  animals. 
Very  naturally  through  this  environment 
they  iiave  developed  into  races  which 
more  or  less  require  protection  and  with- 
out it  are  inclined  to  take  on  a  wild  and 
rough  appearance,  especially  in  severe 
seasons. 

In  the  housing  of  live  stock  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  early  environment  of 
the  animals,  and  give  them  as  much 
sunligrht  and  fresh  air  as  we  can  without 
too  much  exposure.  This  means  that 
we  should  have  light,  well  ventilated 
stables  and  stalls  or  pens,  allowing  the 
animals  much  freedom. 

There  is  another  point  to  consider,  and 
that  is  the  labor  and  convenience  involv- 
ed in  the  handling  of  stock   while  they 
are  being  housed.     Much  of  the  irksome- 
ness    and    drudgery    of    chores    can    be 
avoided    by    convenient    and    up-to-date 
appliances  about  the  barn.     This  is  one 
answer   to  tlic   question   of   keeping  the 
boy  and  the  hired  man  on  the  farm  and 
satisfied    with   their    work.      More   than 
that,   a    well    equipped    stable    means   a 
healthier   herd,    better   and    larger   pro- 
duction, and  better  sales.     I  have  often 
paid    an    extra    price    for    animals    well 
exhibited  in  good  clean  stalls.    The  heavy 
work  of  wheeling  away  litter  or  bringing 
in  forage  or  grain   can  largely   be   done 
away  with  by  equipping  the  barn  with 
carriers   and   tracks.     There  is  a   large 
variety  of  utensils  and  barn  equipment 
made  for  almost  every  line  of  work  con- 
nected  with   the   housing  of  stock,  and, 
in  planning  your  barn  it  is  well  to  look 
up  this  subject. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  barns  and  buildings 
for  stock,  but  it  is  important  and  like- 
wise profitable  to  have  them  conven- 
iently arranged.  How  often  we  see  big, 
expensive  barns  with  nothing  in  them 
to  make  the  work  easy  and  pleasant. 
An  up-to-date  and  well  equipped  barn 
means  less  drudgery  in  caring  for  the 
animals  and  more  interest  taken  by  the 
caretakers.  This  in  turn  will  mean 
larger  and  better  production,  less  mor- 
tality, and  a  better  looking  herd  which 
in  turn  means  better  sales  and  greater 
profits.  It  pays  to  house  animals  well 
and  to  provide  handy  and  convenient 
equipment. 


IS  USE  OF  OLEOMARGAR- 
INE DECREASING  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA? 

Is  the  consumption  of  oleomargarine 
and  other  butter  substitutes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania growing  less? 

Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Foods  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  indicate  that  there  is  less 
demand  for  butter  substitutes  than  a 
year  ago  for  approximately  800  fewer 
licenses  have  been  issued  for  the  sale  of 
oleo  than  during  1920. 

During  1921  there  were  6,284  licenses 
issued  by  the  Bureau  for  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  while  so  far,  during  the 
present  year,  only  5,466  have  been  issued 
since  March  22  of  the  present  year. 


Mr.  Louie  P.  Stammert,  of  Lewistown, 
Pa.,  is  displaying  ai)ove  the  door  of  his 
casino  cafe  a  liuge  sign  on  which  is 
painted  in  bold  letters  and  figures  an 
appeal  to  the  public  to  come  in  and  join 
the  buttermilk  club.  The  requirements 
for  membership  are  not  at  all  diflScult. 
Anyone  can  become  a  member  of  the 
club  by  paying  in  advance  at  the  time. 
A  moj^jK»i.cii!»%  (."i!"^  i?  s'Ti^cl  v/hioh  th*» 
member  presents  thereafter  when  he 
wants  a  drink  of  buttermilk. 

By  paying  $7,  a  member  can  have  all 
the  buttermilk  he  can  drink  in  a  year; 
for  75  cents  all  lie  can  drink  in  a  month; 
for  35  cents,  a  weeks  supply,  and  for  15 
cents,  a  day's  supply;  a  large  glass  costs 
10  cents  at  one  time  or  5  cents  a  mug 
holding  one-half  pint.  Louie  has  from 
160  to  200  members  in  his  club. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Stammert  conducts 
a  contest  among  his  club  members.  Some 
time  ago  he  posted  a  conspicuous  sign 
containing   the   following: 

A  Pair  of  Walk-Over  Shoes 
Free 
To  the  Person  Drinking  the  Most  Butter- 
Milk    in    Seven    Consecutive    Days, 
Commencing  Saturday  Morning, 
May    7,  and  Ending   Friday 
Evening,  May   14. 

The  winner  of  tliis  contest  was  a  man 
66  years  of  age,  who  drank  231  cups  of 
buttermilk  in  the  seven  days,  an  average 
of  23  cups  a  day.  This  man  is  a  daily 
customer  at  the  buttermilk  counter  and 
consumes  as  much  as  five  quarts  daily 
when  not  competing  in  a  contest. 

During  the  month  of  the  contest  he 
gained  seven  pounds  in  weight. 

N.  S.  G. 


MILK  CONTAINS  ALL 

T|iE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LIFE 

It  has  often  been  quoted  that  "beef 
eating  nations  rule  the  world."  While 
this  may  be  a  broad  statement,  did  you 
ever  see  a  nation  reach  or  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  virility  or  leadership  that 
lacked  animal  products  of  some  kind  in 
its  diet?  For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  vegetarians  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  and  other  peoples  of  the  Far 
East.  In  no  case  will  you  find  them  so 
vigorous  or  progressive  as  the  people 
of  Denmark,  Holland,  Great  Britain,  or 
the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  the  almost  vegetarians 
can  live  without  dairy  products  is,  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  actively  growing  parts 
of  plants,  especially  the  leaves  which 
supply  to  some  extent  the  tissue  demand 
for  vitamines. 

Of  the  products  from  the  dairy,  whole 
milk  is  the  complete  and  perfect  food  for 
the  young  1  When  fed  by  itself,  it  will 
support  growth  and  is  one  of  the  few 
articles  of  food  which  will  do  this. 


Milk  for  Health 


SURVEY  INCIDENTAL 
One  of  the  Dairy  Council  workers 
recently  asked  a  young  man  delivering 
milk  in  and  up  state  village,  "Young  man, 
how  much  milk  do  you  sell  each  day." 
The  young  man  bashfully  replied,  "Why, 
36  quarts." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  village  that 
night  the  boy's  father  attended  and  by 
way  of  an  explanation  said,  in  a  matter 
of  fact  way,  "Say,  I  want  to  correct  a 
statement.  One  of  your  good  looking 
young  ladies,  making  the  milk  survey, 
asked  my  son  how  much  milk  he  sold 
and  he  got  so  rattled  he  said  35  quarts. 
He  ought  to  have  said  76  quarts." 
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ANNUALJVIEETING 

(Continued   from    page    1) 
Addresses 

We  must  always  have  every  change  of 
address  reported  promptly  to  the  asso- 
ciation if  you  are  to  get  your  Review 
regularly  and  thus  be  kept  in  touch 
witli  the  association  activities. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  state- 
ment of  our  financial  operations  during 
the  past  year,  together  with  a  com- 
parison of  one  year  ago. 

In  1921  a  total  of  1,701.2  shares  were 
issued  making  a  aggregate  of  11,756.7 
shares  since  organized  in  1917. 


pose  of  the  election  of  officers  to  serve 
during  the  ensuing  year,  annouiu'eil  tlic 
following  choice: 

President,  H.  D.  AUebach,  Montgomery 
county.  Pa.;  Vice  President,  Frederick 
Shangle,  Mercer  county,  N.  J.;  Treasurer, 
Robert  F.  Brinton,  Cluster  county.  Pa.; 
Secretary,  R.  W.  Balderston,  Delaware 
county.  Pa. 

The  executive  committee  diosen  was 
as  follows:  H.  D.  Allebach,  Frederick 
Shangle,  Robert  F.  Brinton,  A.  B.  Wad- 
dington,  and  F.  P.  Willits. 

Mr.  Allebach  was  then  introduced  as 
president  of  the  organization  and  took 
the  chair  during  the  remainder  of  the 
meeting. 


Are  feed 


Auditor's  Report 
We  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  to  audit  the  books  of  the  Secretary 
and  treasurer,  have  examined  same  and  find  them  correct  with  a  balance  as  follows: 

Checking     Savings 
account     account 
Cash  balance  on  hand  when  books  were  audited  Dec.  1,  1920  ^  1,029.28    .$  3,410.87 
Total  receipts  for  year  1921   M,mM) 


Total    receipts    . . 
Expenses  for  1921 


.  .$42,4;i6.U8 
..$41,132.36 


Cash  balance  December  1,  1921 $  1.30*-52    $  1,304.52 

Interest  on  Savings  Account '__ 


Total  cash  on  hand  December  1,  1921, 
Securities  in  Treasurer's  Hands 

Registered  Bond— 427o    interest   . 

Coupon  Bond— 4i%  interest 

Inventory  December  1,  1921   

Total  assets  December  1,  1921  . 


$  4,841.24 

2,600.00 
2,000.00 
1,749.45 


These  reports  were  approved  by  the 
meeting  and  directed  to  be  spread  in 
full  on  the  minutes. 

The  Secretary  wishes  to  express  in 
conclusion,  his  appreciation  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  assistance  of  the  field  men 
and  assistants  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  central  office. 

Afternoon  Session 
The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a 
brief  address  by  President  F.  P.  Willits, 
following  which  Mr.  J.  Walter  Pancoast, 
who  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
farmers  co-operative   movements  in  this 
district,   and   was   president   of  the   old 
"Milk  Shippers  Union,"  took  the  chair  and 
there  was  a  free  and  open  discussion  of 
the  various  problems  of  the  dairy  farm- 
er  and    tlie    marketing  of    milk   in   this 
territory,   the  Philadelphia   Selling  Plan, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  surplus  plan, 
matters   in  connection  with  testing,  the 
farmers  position  in  relation  to  the  prices 
obtained    for    his    products,    as    well    as 
other  matters  which  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  membership  at  large.    There  were 
many  questions  asked  by  delegates  for 
information  to  take  back  to  the  locals. 
Some    changes    were    suggested    in    the 
surplus  plan. 

In  order  that  the  members  understand 
that  the  demand  for  milk  is  practically 
uniform  throughout  tlie  year,  the  Secre- 
tary read  the  following  figures,  which 
seemed  to  satisfy  the  meeting  that  it 
is  to  the  benefit  of  the  Association  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  keep  the  basic  average 
as  at  present  because  this  tends  to  induce 
our  farmers  to  supply  sufficient  milk  for 
the  Philadelphia  market  throughout  tiie 
year  and  does  not  encourage  outsiders 
to  ship  milk  into  our  territory  as  was 
the  case  to  a  large  extent  every  fall  be- 
fore the  surplus  plan  was  adopted. 


$11,090.69 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  T.  PYLE, 
L  RALPH  ZOLLERS 
C.  W.   EMMONS        Auditors. 

Inter-State  Dairy  Council  Report 

The  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter - 
State  Dairy  Council  was  i)resented  by 
R.  W.  Balderston,  secretary.  (This  report 
is  printed  at  length  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review.) 

Following  the   report   there    was   pre- 
sented a  performance  of  the  Milk  Fairies  I 
Play  by  66  children  from  the  Kenderton 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Del  Rose  Macan. 

This  performance  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  all  and  enabled  the  delegates  and 
members  to  have  an  idea  at  least  of  one 
of   the   activities    of   the   Dairy    Council 

work. 

Annual  Banquet 
The  Third  Annual  Banquet  of  the  As- 
sociation was   held  on   Monday  evening, 
December    fifth,    in    the    banquet    room 
of  the  Adelphia  Hotel.     Three  hundred 
members  and  guests  participating.     The 
following  menu  was  served; 
Fruit  Cocktail 
Celery  Olives 

Mock  Turtle  Soup 

Halibut  Duglere  Granite  al  Orange 

Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

French  Peas 

Hearts  of  Lettuce 

Fancy  Forms  of  Ice  Cream 

Milk  Assorted  Cakes  Coffee 


mistakes 

ailing  dairy  p 


Average,October,  November,  December  . . 

Average,  entire  year   • • 

Average,  May,  June,  July,   August    .... 
Average,  Jan,.  Feb.,   March,  April,  Sep. 

Election  of  Officers 
The    directors,    comprising    the    entire 
board,  having  retired  for  a  short  period 
during  the  afternoon  .session  for  the  pur- 


Adelpia  Orcliestra 

F.  P.  Willits  acted  as  toastmaster  and 
presented  in  his  usual  liappy  manner, 
the    following  speakers   of   the   evening: 

Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College;  Dr.  T.  B.  Symons,  of  the 
Maryland  State  University;;  Alva  Egee, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  New  Jersey; 
Louis  Nusbaum,  Associate  Superintend- 
ent,   Philadelphia    Public    Schools;    Mrs. 

1918               1919  1920 
14,217,143  16,192,528  15,577,009 
14,418,088  15,888,953  16,.'«>r),241 
16,123,499  16,309,208  16,824,812 

;;;;;.,■  13,174,311  15,357,561  16,342,522 

W.    Linglebach,    Philadelphia   Board    of 
Education;  Dr.  Walter  S.  Cornell,  Phila- 
delphia Department  of  Healtli;  Dr.  Ibti- 
(Continued  on  page   11) 


"Why  Larro  brings  a\ 
new  day  in  dairying 


Authorities  know 
that  mistakes  in  feed- 
ing cause  enormous 
dairy  losses.  Yet 
many  dairymen  still 
fail  to  understand 
this  fact. 

Experts  say  mix- 
ing ingredients  at 
home  seldom  pro- 
duce an  efiBcient  balanced  ration. 
Facilities  are  lacking.  Errors  and 
carelessness  creep  in.  Essential 
ingredients  are  often  not  avail- 
able. Quality  varies.  Formulae 
are  untried  and  of  doubtful 
value.  Even  many  ready  prepared 
rations  are  not  reliable. 

You  see  the  proof  of  these  feed- 
ing mistakes  in  poor  herds  and 
low  milk  yields.  Cows  are  en- 
feebled. Disease  results.  Ofispr  ing 
are  puny.  Profit  in  dairying  is 
becoming  utterly  impossible. 

c/fn  unequalled  feed 

Years  ago  we  determined  to  re- 
lieve dairymen  of  feeding  guess- 
work, labor  and  trouble.  Also  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  poor  feed- 
ing. To  do  this,  our  scientific  and 
feeding  men  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  and  months  of  time  in 
investigation  and  feeding  tests. 
Coundess  formulae  and  ingredi- 
ents were  studied  and  tried.  Our 
whole  aim  was  to  produce  an 
unequalled  feed. 

The  result  was  a  wonderful 
blend  of  certified  ingredients 
which  we  called  Larro.  Tests 
proved  that  cows  keenly  relished 
it.  Their  appetite  was  sharpened 
and  digestion  improved.  Eyes 
looked  brighter  and  stamina  was 
increased.  Moreover,  the  milk 
flow  immediately  became  more 
abundant  and  the  heavy  milking 
period  was  lengthened.  Cows 
and  offspring  were  maintained 
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in  pink  of  condition. 
Years  of  vise  on  thou- 
sands of  dairy  farms 
now  prove  the  value 
of  this  ration  beyond 
question.  So  today 
a  group  of  picked 
men  are  guarding 
and  maintaining  this 
blend.  They  are 
working  to  give  thousands  of 
dairymen  what  our  experts  at 
first  gave  a  few. 

Certified  ingredients 

To  aid  these  men  we  provided 
labor-saving  appliances  which 
cut  down  the  cost.  Also  scientific 
laboratories  and  instruments  of 
precision.  Absolutely  no  varia- 
tion in  blend  is  permitted.  Only 
ingredients  of  certified  quality 
are  used. 

This  explains  why  we  can  le- 
gally guarantee  Larro  to  produce 
*'More  milk  or  your  money  back.* 
We  have  thus  guaranteed  mil- 
lions of  bags.  You  can  prove  Larro 
for  yourself  at  our  risk. 

lake  coupon  to  your  dealer 

Learn  now  why  Larro  marks  a 
new  day  in  feeds  and  feeding. 
Why  it  is  everywhere  copied 
and  imitated.  It  is  sold  at  the 
lowest  price  possible.  But  Larro 
must  not  be  compared  with  old- 
time,  inefficient  feeds,  either  pre- 
pared or  home  mixed.  Larro  is 
extremely  efficient.  No  ration  is 
nearly  so  economical  measured 
by  results. 

Taking  the  coupon  to  your 
dealer  entides  you  to  a  two-bag 
trial  on  our  money-back  guar- 
antee plan.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  local  Larro  dealer,  mail  cou- 
pon to  us  and  we  will  send  his 


name. 

1528  Larrowe  Bldg.,    DETROIT,  MiCH. 

i28) 


^  COWS 

100  lbs.  Net 

XARRO 

TwiDO,  new  %o. 


5cfrra^ 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


'^Th?s''co1J^n,7fpresente<.!  to  the  local  Healer,  entitle.  be.r«  to  .two- 
bag  trial  on  theLarix,  money-back  guarantee  pUn.Uin.iled  to  ut.we  wj* 
send  name  of  the  local  Larro  dealer.  -.j, 
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Hoiv  Do  You  Judge  a  Feed? 

By  Analysis 

The  true  worth  of  a  dairy  ration  is  not 
shown  by  its  analysis  and  list  of  ingredients* 
The  real  proof  is  in  the  milk  paiL 

Or  Results 

Unicorn  makes  more  milk  for  every 
pound  fed  than  is  even  claimed  for  other 
rations.  That  is  why  Unicorn  makes  you 
the  greatest  net  profit. 

More  Milk  Every  Day — For  More  Days 


Main  Office: 

327  S.  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


New  England  Office: 

131  State  Street 

Boston 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF 

PRESIDENT  F.  P.  WILUTS 
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ing,  has  met  with  unusual  success,  far 
greater  in  fact,  than  we  had  any  idea  of 
when  it  was  promoted.  The  work  of 
the  organization  will  be  fully  reported 
upon  during  the  sessions  of  this  meeting. 

One  thing,  however,  stands  out  and 
that  is  in  the  face  of  an  industrial  de- 
pression in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk  will  show  an  in- 
crease from  196,760,000  quarts  in  1920  to 
approximately  209,000,000  in  1921,  or  a 
gain  of  over  12,000,000  quarts  for  the 
year. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  effort,  there 
would,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  suri'lus  milk  to  handle,  with 
the  unquestionable  result  of  lower  prices 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  same. 

Membership  and  Organization 

We  can  report  a  very  satisfactory 
growth  in  membership  in  1921,  the  total 
now  being  14,694  an  increase  of  2,159 
during  the  year.  This  is  particularly 
gratifying  when  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  farmers  markets  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Our  territory,  while  no 
more  extended,  is  better  represented, 
some  twenty-seven  locals  having  been  or- 
ganized during  the  year. 

The  Review 

The  Review  speaks  for  itself.  The 
official  organ  of  your  association  has  been 
issued  regularly  each  month.  It  has 
grown  steadily  in  value  to  our  members, 
the  information  contained  has  been 
broader  and  wider  in  its  scope.  It  keeps 
our  membership  fully  informed  as  to  the 
markets  and  conditions  in  the  industry, 
and  we  feel  it  has  proved  its  worth  for 
the  time  and   money  expended  upon  it 

The  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
Review  is  met  by  the  returns  from  ad- 
vertisers. We  would  ask  you,  whenever 
possible  to  reciprocate  and  if  you  are  in 
the  market  for  any  of  the  lines  adver- 
tised, at  least  make  inquiry  from  those 
who  advertise  with  us  and  when  you  do, 
don't  fail  to  mention  that  you  saw  their 
ad  in  the  Review. 

We  know  you  read  the  Review,  let  the 
advertiser  also  know  that  you  are  one 
of  our  readers. 


State  and  National  Activities 
Our  activities   in  affairs   of  state  and 
in    a    national    way    have    been    greater 
than  ever  before. 

We  have  been  particularly  active  in  the 
representation  of  legislative  bills  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  to  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  and  sale  of  imi- 
tation evaporated  milk,  that  is,  milk  from 
which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  and 
cocoanut  or  other  vegetable  oils  substi- 
tuted, the  traffic  in  which  has  reached 
enormous  quantities,  which  threatens  the 
dairy  industry  as  well  as  the  health  of 
the    nation.      During    1920,    eighty-five 


tion,  of  which,  I  have  again  been  elected 
treasurer  to  serve  in  1922.  We  have  also 
shared  in  the  work  of  the  National  Board 
of  Farm  Organizations,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  just  recently  had  conferences 
with  railroad  officials  of  the  railroads  in 
this  territory  with  an  object  of  having 
the  advance  in  milk  freight  rates,  effec- 
tive in  August,  1920,  reduced  to  the  basis 
previously  in  effect  and  are  planning  to 
take  this  up  further  with  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mittee of   Railroad   Executives,  and  use 
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Financial  King's  Interest  and  her  20th  calf.  She  is  owned  by  Grey- 
stone  Farms,  at  West  Chester,  Pa^  and  is  2J  years  of  age*  Nineteen 
of  her  twenty  calves  were  heifers. 


million  pounds  of  these  imitation  milks 
were  manufactured,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers themselves  claim  that  their  industry 
is  only  in  its  infancy.  This  work  will 
be  carried  on  with  increased  vigor  dur- 
ing the  next  legislative  sessions.  We  have 
also  taken  a  prominent  part  in  support- 
ing National  legislation,  with  the  same 
purpose  in  view.  The  Voigt  Bill  to  pro- 
hibit inter-state  traffic  in  filled  milk  is 
being  strongly  supported  by  your  asso- 
ciation. It  is  a  most  important  piece  of 
legislation,  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
work  at  considerable  expense,  but  must 
be  carried  on  if  the  dairy  industry  is  to 
be  preserved  and  every  member  should 
co-operate. 

We  have  also  been  active  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 


our  best  efforts  to  have  this  reduction 
made. 

The  result  of  our  efforts  during  the 
past  year  have  been  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory We  may  not  have  obtained  all 
that  we  wanted,  all  that  we  aimed  for, 
but  we  did  obtain  for  our  members  all 
that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  we  have  been  ably 
supported  and  aided  by  our  membership 
at  large. 

Close  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
of  our  members  is  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  greatest  degree  of  success  is  to  be 
obtained  Your  organization  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  its  success  and  every 
member  is  to  be  individually  congratu- 
lated for  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
he  has  extended.     Without  this  our  for- 


ward movement  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

I  want  to  thank  my  associate  officers 
for  their  assistance  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  during  the  past  years,  also  the 
eff.vrts  extended  by  our  office  force,  whose 
labors  have  been  untiring  in  tiie  interests 
of  the  association;  and  now  as  to  the 
future: 

We  have  many,  many  problems  ahead 
of  us,  important  problems  which  not  only 
affect  us  individually  as  milk  producers, 
but  affect  our  organization,  and  co-oper- 

"-••^      "•«5"---— " -•"      -•-       •• 

success  during  1922  will  depend  upon  our 
measure  of  co-operation.  A  chain  is 
just  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and 
it  behooves  us  to  strengthen  our  asso- 
ciation from  every  angle.  All  our  efforts 
will  depend  upon  the  measure  of  every 
member's  co-operation.  See  to  it  that 
your  support  is  the  best  and  success  will 
unquestionably  be  insured. 


RESOLUTIONS 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

Whereas,  the  resolution  favorable  to 
the  Voigt  bill  was  unanimously  passed  by 
the  conference  of  Allied  Dairy  Interests, 
held  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  Octo- 
ber 12th,  1921,  and 

Whereas,  this  bill,  which  has  been  fav- 
orably reported  by  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  has  the  support  of  the 
milk  producers  of  the  country  and  is  the 
bill  dealing  with  filled  milk,  now  before 
the  American  public,  and 

Whereas,    the    public   will    understand 
opposition  to  the  Voigt  bill  as  a  direct 
attack    on    all    legislation    that    would 
tend    to   prohibit    manufacture    of    filled, 
milk,  and 

Whereas,  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  filled  milk  is  opposed  to  the  public 
interest  and  to  the  interest  of  milk  pro- 
ducers, and 

Whereas,  the  agricultural  press  exists 
only  to  serve  the  public  interest  in  gen- 
eral and  the  farmer  in  particular, 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  this 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  in 
annual  session  assembled,  November  28, 
1921,  calls  upon  the  agricultural  press  of 
the  country  to  actively  support  H.  R. 
80S6,  known  as  the  Voigt  Bill,  now  be- 
fore Congress,  prohibiting  the  shipment 
of  filled  milk  in  inter-state  and  foreign 
commerce. 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  the 
Washington  office  of  this  Federation  is 
instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  all  editors  of  the  agricultural 
press. 


NEW  LOCAL  AT  EVERETTSTOWN 
A  new  local  was  formed  at  Everetts- 
town,  Hundcrton  county.  New  Jersey, 
on  December  third.  The  new  local  starts 
its  career  with  16  members,  aggregating 
over  100  cows.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended.  A  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Kingwood  Local  were  present  and 
Mr.  Niece  of  that  local  made  an  address 
on  the  value  and  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tive work.  F.  Shanglc,  treasurer  of  the 
Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Association, 
outlined  the  policies  and  methods  of  that 
association.  Frank  Cole,  of  Milford,  N. 
J.,  was  elected  president  and  Charles 
Burwell,  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Keep  a  watch  on  the  drinking  water 
used  by  cows.  Stagnant  water  breeds 
disease  germs  and  may  give  a  bad  taste 
to  the  milk.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  cow's  body  and  ST 
per  cent,  of  her  milk  is  composctl  of 
water. 
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riet  Hartley,  PhiladelphiaDepartment  of 
Health;  Charles  W.  Holman,  Executive 
Secretary  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration; H.  N.  Woolman,  Supplee-Wills- 
Jones  Co.;  George  R.  North,  of  the  Lyn- 
dell  local  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Twin- 
ing, of  the  Wycombe  Local  of  the  Inter- 
State    Milk    Producers    Association;    H. 

U.    rVllCUttv;ll,    X  iv.aiv»«-itt    w     ..-•-    - 

Milk  Producers  Association,  and  Robert 
W.  Balderston,  all  of  whom  responded 
in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  man- 
ner. 

During  the  banquet,  the  toastmaster 
and  retiring  president,  F.  P.  WiUits  was 
presented  with  a  magnificent  leather 
wallet  and  a  silk  umbrella  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  appreciation  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  his  long  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  association  and  to  its 
board  of  directors.  The  presentation 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  Asher  B. 
Waddington. 

Motion  pictures  were  shown  during  the 
evening.  These  included  "The  Turn  in 
the  Road,"  and  the  "White  Bottle"  edu- 
cational films  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council. 

Tuesday's  Sessions 
The  activities  of  Tuesday's  session  be- 
gan with  personally  conducted  visits  by 
the  delegates  and  members  to  a  number 
of  the  distributing  plants  about  the  city. 
Numerous  groups  were  made  up  so  that 
the  various  members  might  visit  the 
plants  they  most  desired. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Allebach,  who  in- 
troduced the  different  speakers,  the  first 
being  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  State  College, 

Pa. 

Dean  Watts  told  of  a  new  department 
at  State  College  for  conducting  research 
as  to  the  food  value  of  milk.    He  frankly 
admitted  that  the  Department  of  Agn- 
cultural  Economics  had  not  been  proper- 
ly developed  and  stated  that  it  was  due 
to    lack    of    appropriations.      He    urged 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  make  in- 
creased appropriation  in  the  next  legis- 
lation  and   promised    the    marketing   of 
farm    products,   particularly    dairy   pro- 
ducts would  be  taught  as  fully  as  possible. 
He  stated  that  at  the  present     time  the 
success    of   existing   co-operative    organ- 
izations are  used  as  a  basis  of  study  on 
the  part  of  the  students. 

Hon.  Fred  Rasmussen,  Secretary  of  the 
Department   of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  then  introduced   and  said  in 
part,  that  the  present  agricultural  depres- 
sion was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
used  up  so  much  man  power  and  wealth 
during  the  war.     He  stated  that  eastern 
dairymen  were  in  much  better  position 
than  the  grain  and  beef  farmers  of  the 
west.  He  stated  that  there  were  100,000,000 
pounds  more  butter  made  this  year  than 
last.     There  were  practically  no  exports 
but  were  rather  imports,  notwithstanding 
which  we  consumed  all  this  extra  butter, 
the   price   remaining   about  that   of   the 
average  farm  product. 

He  congratulated  the  Association  on 
the  Dairy  Council  work  and  urged  that 
it  be  kept  up  for  the  future  with  increased 
zeal.  He  felt  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  an  organization 
could  engage  in.  There  were,  he  said, 
6  per  cent,  less  cows  in  Pennsylvania  as 
compared  to  10  years  ago,  on  the  other 
hand,  milk  production  has  increased  2  per 

cent. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King  as  Milk 
Investigate^  /o;r  ^^e  Pfpartment  of  Ag- 
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riculture  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  stated  that  he  was  very  glad  to  rec- 
ognize the  value  of  the  exact  information 
which  an  authority  like  Dr.   King  can  fur- 
nish to  consumers,  distributors  and  pro- 
ducers to  help  them  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem surrounding  th^  distribution  of  milk. 
The  President  then  introduced  Dr.  T. 
B.  Symons,  director  of  Co-operative  Ex 
tension   Work,    Maryland    State   Univer- 
sity.    Dr.    Symons   said    in   part,  "That 
while    American    farmers    thought    that 
they  were  having  hard  times,  their  con- 
ditions were  very  advantageous  compared 
with  the  situation  of  the  English  farmer. 
In  England  no  farmers  have  automobiles, 
for  an  automobile  is  taxed  $5.00  per  horse 
power  and  gas  costs  90  cents  per  gallon, 
and    incomes    over    $600    are    taxed    ap- 
proximately   33    1/3%.     He    stated   that 
the  farmers  feeding  beef  in  England  had 
sold   their  cattle   for   approximately   $50 
less  than  they  paid  for  them.    He  stated 
that  the  co-operative  purchasing  move- 
met  was  strong  in  England,  but  that  their 


To  Please  Your  Cows 


The  best  feed  in  the  world  won't  produce  milk  if  your 
cows  turn  their  nose  away  from  it.  Cows  munch  the 
last  morsel  of  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets,  not  because  of  its 
•'high  protein"  or  its  "guaranteed  analysis"  but  because 
it  tastes  good.  We  could  make  up  a  ration  with  exactly 
the  same  percentages  of  protein,  carbohydrates  and  fat, 
wit/iout  such  a  large  pleasing  variety  of  ingredients,  u''^Jout 
including  appetizing  molasses,  but  your  cows  would  di- 
gest less,  tire  of  its  sameness,  give  less  milk.  Ce-re-a-lia 
Sweets  '  'keeps' ' .  Won' t  lump  or  cake.  Easy  to  handle. 
If  you  are  feeding  home-grown  ground  corn  this  year, 
feed  Ce-re-a-lia  along  with  it.  Use  the  usual  roughage. 

Try  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  Four  Weeks 
At  Our  Risk 

Feed  one  cow  four  weeks  on  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  and 
make  us  prove  these  two  points:  First,  that  you  will 
get  more  milk  or  better  milk.  Second,  that  your  actual 
profit  will  be  greater;  if  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  costs  more 
than  you're  paying  now,  the  improvement  in  flow  or 
test  must  more  than  make  up  the  difference.  If  cither 
test  fails,  you  get  your  money  back. 
Write  today  for  details  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  COMPANY 

305  Carew  Building  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

M/rs.  of  Tuxedo  Chop,  Ce-re-a-lia  Eggmash, 
Tuxedo  Scratch,  Tuxedo  Hog  Ration. 
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was  very  little  progress  made  toward  co- 
operative selling  of  farm  products.     He 
referred   to    the    resumption   of    imports 
of  Danish  butter  during  November,  1921, 
their  having  been  received  in  this  country 
neariy  1,000,000  pounds  during  the  month 
despite    the    6    cents    tariflF    taxes.      He 
strongly   urged  our  membership  to  sup- 
port the  organization  and  through  it  to 
take  up  the  broad  question  which  affects 
our  interests.  Among  them,  he  mentioned 
transportation,  the  tariflF  on   dair>-   pro- 
ducts and  particulariy  the  transportation 
of   ftlled   milk   through    national    legisla- 
tion. 

Miss  Myrtle  L.  Barger,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council,  was 
then  introduced.  In  an  interesting  ad- 
dress she  pointed  out  that  the  proper 
feeding  of  children  produces  maximum 
health  and  efficiency,  just  as  balancing  of 
rations  produces  maximum  efficiency  in 
farm  animals.  She  compared  the  health 
averages  and  living  standards  of  non- 
milk  drinking  people  with  those  of  the 


milk  drinking  races,  and  described  in 
detail  the  nutrition  work  as  it  is  carried 
on  by  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  and 
co-operating  agencies  in  Philadelphia. 


TESTING  ASSCX:iATION  CX>W 

POUNDS  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

The  average  dairy  cow  in  this  country 
produces  annually  about  4000  pounds  of 
milk  and  160  pounds  of  butterfat.     Ac- 
cording to  40,000  yeariy  individual  cow 
records    just    tabulated    by    the    United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture,    the 
average  cow  testing  association  cow  pro- 
duces   6,980    pounds    of    milk    and    246 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year.    The  worid's 
records  are  37,381.4  pounds  of  milk  and 
1,252  pounds  of  butterfat.     The  average 
dairy  cow  has  plenty  of  room  for  climb- 
ing,   and    such    commendable    live-stock 
imporvement  campaigns   as    the    "Better 
Sires— Better  Stock"  drive  will  be  efec- 
tive  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
duction of  American  dairy  stock. 
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Penshurst     Ayrshires 


NOTED    FOR 

First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State.  ^ 

Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs. 

World's  champion  production  records.    Five  cows  average 

21889.1bs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 
Economical  production.    Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 

of  grain. 

^ji;\±  that  m4»Pi-s  pvartly  the  standard  for  Certified  Milk. 

Reasonable  prices  for  cattle.  Young  bulls  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd,  some  from  dams  testmg  over 
4J%.    Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  for  Pictureii  and  Pediiree* 

PKNSHURST  FARM        NARBERTH,  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 


6th. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

From  Dami  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  in  365  Days 

I.     V.     OTTO  BOILING  SPRINGH    FARM         CARLISLE,    PA.,  R  6 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 


Dr.  Le«  H.  P.  M«rn«rd.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  8.  Johncoa.  Bkcterioloffiat 


Brancheaat  Wa.hin»ton.  D.C.  PitUburgh.  P..  Baltimore.  Md. 


H.  C.  Campbell,  B.S..  M.D..  Ph.G..  Cheniat 
Ralph  Fort.  Aasiatant 

St.  Lonia,  Mo. 


=HICt 


nc» 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 
EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


Chester  County  Farms 


Successful 
Farming 


Production 


Markets 


{ 


Minimum  Cost    .  .   .  | 

Maximum  Yields  •   •  ^ 

World's  Best    .   .  .   .  { 

I     Aceessability   .   .  .   .  j 


Soil  Easily  Tilled 
Proper  Management 
Fertile  Soil 
Proper  Rainfall 
Consumption 
Good  Prices 
Good  Roads 
Short  Mileage 


I,  your  farming  business  bred  alon^  these  lines?     If  not  let's  ,5et  together  and 
talk  the  matter  over.     Chester  and  Delaware  County  Farms  are  well  bred. 

Kennett  Realty  Company 

Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

LEBANON  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 

Paul  S.  Bubp,  Tester 

The  November  report  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Cow  Testing  Association  shows 

that  30  herds,  embracing  277  cows  in  milk  and  57  dry,  were  under  test.     Three 

unprofitable  cows  were  sold.     Number  of  cows  producing  over  40  lbs.  fat,  20;  over 

60  lbs.  fat,  5.    Thirty-three  cows  produced  over  1000  and  eight  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows 


Owner 
J.  H.  Schott 
J.  H.  Schott 
H.  B.  Bomberger 
H.  W.  Shuey 
H.  L.  Iba 
M.  C.  Buckingham 
A.  G.  Boger 
M.  C.  Buckingham 
C.  A.  Light 
H.  B.  Bomberger 


Name  of  Cow 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


"©^"l 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 
BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Breed 
of  Cow 
R.   H. 

H. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

H. 

G. 

H. 

G. 


R. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

G. 

G. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1701 
1800 
1008 
inu 
945 
921 
1188 
774 
1263 
720 


% 
Fat 
3.4 
3.2 

5.6 

0.0 

5.6 

5.1 

3.9 

5.8 

3.6 
6.0 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
57.8 
67.6 

56.4 

55.5 

62.9 

47.0 

46.3 

44.9 

44.1 
43.2 


SOUTHERN  YORK  CX)UNTY  ASSOCIATION 
Wm.  M.  Klinedist,  Tester 

During  the  month  23  herds,  in  eluding  301  ws  were  on  test  in  the  Southern 
York  County  Cow  Testing  Association.  Of  this  number  20  produced  over  40  bs. 
of  butterfat  and  32  over  1000  bs.  of  milk,  while  6  produced  over  50  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  14  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk.  The  highest  herd  average  was  that  of  1 .  Ross  Wiley, 
whose  herd  of  seven  grade  Jerseys  averaged  704  lbs.  of  milk  and  3().5  i)ounds  ot 
buttrfat  per  cow.  The  highest  single  record  was  that  of  a  grade  Jersey  owned  by 
T  Ross  Wiley,  of  Stewartstown. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows  • 


Owner 
T.  Ross  Wiley 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Sons 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Sons 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Sons 
Chas.  Kilgore 
Jno.  S.  Murphy 
Stewart  Bros. 
Stewart  Bros. 
Stewart  Bros. 
Chas.  Kilgore 


Name  of  Cow 

No.  6 

Brintle 

Helen 

Old  Burkins 

Pauline 

Daisy 

No.  16 

No.  9 

No.  7 

Nell 


Breed 
of  Cow 
G.  J. 

J. 

J. 


G. 
G. 


G.  J. 
G.  H. 


G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 


H. 
H. 
H. 
H. 
G. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1085 
1029 
1240 
1125 
1724 
1581 
1448 
1029 
1097 
1039 


% 
Fat 
5.8 
6.0 
4.8 
5.0 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
4.6 
4.0 
4.2 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
62.9 
61.7 
69.5 
66.3 
61.7 
50.6 
49.2 
47.3 
43.9 
43.6 


CUMBERLAND  ODUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 
Twenty-six  herds,  covering  251  cows  in  milk  and  52  dry,  were  under  test  in 
the  Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  Association  during  November  Four  cows 
were  sold  as  unprofitable,  and  two  profitable  cows  were  disposed  of.  Thirty -om 
cows  produced  over  40  bs.  fat  and  14  over  50  lbs.  Fifty-seven  cows  produced  over 
1000  and  31  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows  • 


Owner 
G.  L.  Strock 
Ludt 
Otto 
Otto 
Otto 
Schultz 
Strock 
Miller 


E.  C. 

V. 

V. 

V. 

,  A. 

,  L. 

W 


I. 

I. 

I. 

H 

G 

J. 

G.  L.  Strock 

Elias  Otto 


Name  of  Cow 

Daisy  B 

Bluey 

Sholes 

Betsy 

Ethel 

Doll 

Liz 

Lear 

Beauty 

Big  Cou 


Breed 
of  Cow 
R.  H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 

H. 


G. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 
R. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1982 
1728 
2040 
1860 
1740 
2083 
1596 
1413 
1726 
1524 


% 
Fat 
3.6 
4.0 
3.2 
3.6 
8.7 
3.0 
4.1 
4.2 
3.4 
3.8 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
69.6 
69.2 
65.3 
65.1 
64.4 
62.6 
61.3 
69.3 
68.7 
57.9 


YORK  VALLEY  ASSOCIATION 
Samuel  G.  Grove,  Tester 

During  the  month  26  herds  including  268  cows  were  on  test  in  the  York  Valley 
Cow  Testing  Association.  Of  this  number  forty-two  produced  over  40  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat and  sixty-four  over  1000  lbs.  of  milk,  while  eleven  produced  over  50  lbs.  of  fat 
and  tbirtv-two  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk.  -  ..r    i        i         u    a 

The  highest  herd  average  was  that  of  H  E^Robertson,  of  York,  whose  herd 
of  twentv-seven  purebred  Holsteins  averaged  1026  lbs.  of  milk  and  33.2  lbs.  of 
buttrrfaJyr  cow  The  highest  single  record  was  that  of  Moontykes,  a  registered 
HnUtein  owned  bv  H.  E.  Robertson.  ,  .  „ 

The  teThighit  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows- 


Owner 
H.  E.  Robertson 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh 
J.  A.  Poorbaugh 
G.  O.  Jacobs 
C.  Allen  May 
A.  C.  Kehr 
H.  J.  Coover 
Henderson  &  Dummer 
G.  O.  Jacobs 
H.  K  Robertson 


Name  of  Cow 

Moontykes 

Clara 

Lady 

Maggie 

I>ady 

17 

Mary 

12 

Johanna 

Findeme 


Breed 
of  Cow 
R.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
G.  H. 
R.  G. 
G.  H. 


R. 
G. 
G. 


H. 
H. 
H. 


R.  H. 


Lbs. 
Milk 
1817 
1448 
1854 
1606 
1318 
1318 
1367 
1448 
1327 
1497 


% 
Fat 
3.6 
4.3 
3.3 
3.8 
4.2 
4.2 
4.0 
3.7 
4.0 
3.4 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
65.4 
62.3 
61.2 
61.0 
66.4 
65.4 
54.7 
53.6 
53.1 
60.9 


AVONDALE-WEST  GROVE  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

E.  T«  Farrell,  Tester 

Number  of     erds  tested,  26;  cows  in  milk,  402;  cows  dr;,  28;  cows  on  officid 

test.  6    number  pure-bred  bulls  purchased,  2;  number  <^o^s  Pr^d".^"^,  "^^'^  ^^Ji'^ 

fit   22-  oveTVo  lbs.  fat,  9;  number  cows  producing  over  1000  lbs.  milk,  16;  over  1200 

[b1:  Xt    tL  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  month  wer  as  follow  : 


FOR     SALE 

Fancy  Chester  Whitei,  Service  Boars,  Brood 
Sows.  Eight-week  old  Pigs.  S.  C.  Buff 
Ughom  Hatching  Eggs.   Fine  Stodc. 

John  C.  Sutton     Blacks,  Md. 


H0L5TEIN   FRESIAN  CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

William  S.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


Owner 
.S  R.  Cox 
R.  Sharpless 
Yeatman   Bros. 
C.  Foote 
J.    Correll 
J.    Correll 
C.  Foote 
Yeatman  Bros. 
Yeatman  Bros. 
H.  Goates 


Breed  of  Cow 

Holstein 

Jersey 

Holstein 

Holstein 

R.  Jersey 

R.  Jersey 

R.  Holstein 

Helstein 

Holstein 

R.  Jersey 


Lbs.  Milk 
1671 

967 
1380 
1656 

970 

970 
1906 
1351 

973 
1074 


%  Fat 
3.6 
6.11 
4.4 
8.4 
S.6 
M 

40 
8J 

4.6 


I.bs.  Fat 
60.1 
69.0 
68.6 
66.3 
54.3 
64.3 
63.4 
64.0 
60.6 
49.4 


Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS^^ 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Guernseys      Holsteins 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  of  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

MJ-Hollingsworthaon 

Landenberg,  Pa. 


Towns  End 
Farms 

Can  supply  your  wants  in  A.  R.  0. 
heifers  and  bulls  with  yearly 
backing. 

We  offer  a  bargain  in  an  18 
months  old  bull  from  a  20-lb. 
dam  with  a  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation record  for  the  year  of 
over  11,000  lbs.  of  milk  and  over 
500  lbs.  butter.  He  is  straight, 
well  developed  and  %  white. 
Pedigree  and  photo  on  appli- 
cation or  will  ship  him  subject 
to  your  approval.     Price  $150. 

E.  P.  AUinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Quernseys      j^^aS^ 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  PearFs  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 
R.  records  averaging  14371.4  lbs. 
milk  704.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
of  which  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD         ACCREDITED  HERD 


Herd 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  llUALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


Made  the    largest   yearly   average 
in  the 

Westchester 

Cow  Testing  Association 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
FRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Won  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 

for  two  years  at  the  West  Chester 
Fair.     His   daughters   show   great 
individuality  and  production. 
It  Pays  to  Breed  to  Him. 

FOR  SALE 

Four  cows  bred  to  this  hull. 
Pour  heifers  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  oi  his  daughters  not  bred. 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

''The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,OUU  sire. 


Ayrshires 


Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  B'inlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemont,  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 
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Which  Way- 

Is  Your  Farm  Going  ? 

Is  it  moving  toward  greater 
fertility,  greater  production, 
greater  earning  power  or  is  it 
moving  toward  lower  produc- 
tion, decreased  fertility  and 
smaller  income  ? 

Many  a  Farm 

inai  nas  uecu  gumg  i^cn^iv  ^«. 
cause   of  acid    soil    has    been 
brought  to  fertility  and  profit  by 
the  regular  application  of 

Michigan 
Pulverized   Limestone 

Calcite  Brand  Michigan  Limestone  is 
99%  pure.  Taken  from  the  .largest 
limestone  quarry  in  the  world,  dried  and 
ground  in  the  largest  limestone  mill  in 
the  country.  Quantity  production  en- 
ables us  to  market  cheaply. 

BUILD  UP  YOUR  SOIL 

WITH  LIMESTONE 
Do  It  The  Michigan  Way 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 

General  Eastern 
Agent 


1501  Arch  Sl 


Norrittown,  Pa. 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The   American   far- 
mer's joh.    To  do  your    utmost  the   land 
should  be  fed  too.    §»ick  to  the  od  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reoflino  Bone  fefiiiizef  Co..  Heofling. 


GO  Af*  AIM.T. 


i INNER  LINERI 
FREE 


At  Last!    BIgh-Grade  lircs 
At  Kock-Buttor.^  Prices 

Notal)le  Sale  of  standard  makes, 
carefully  selected  and  srientlflcally 
rccouHlrucled  by  exi)crt8.  Often 
give  thousands  of  mllea  more  than 
tbe  COOO  guaranteed. 

'Never    Held    I'p  By   Tire 

Trouble"  —  ■writes    Genera!   Manager 
Hulet  of  the  Coast  MfK   Works.— one  of 
an  army  of   Superior  Tires  rcuular  cus- 
tomers. For    years,  exactlnc  car-owners 
have  been  usini?  SUPERIOR,  with  com- 
plete   satl.sfactlon     and    a    remarkable 
-—I  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  money. 
IHHdl  TUKI  Orders  eveu  from   the   I'MllpiJineal 
FRKC      I  Our    strlit    gviarantee     absolutely 
protects  you.    TRY  ONE— and  cut 
your  tire  cost  more  than  naif! . 
Brand  New  Standard  Tube 
FRKE  With  Kvery  Tire  Ordered 
30x3 . .  .  .SO  fK)      32x4  «  •  ■ »}  j  50 
30x3 H.    7  90     33x4 H...   11.90 
32x3 J^.   9  00     34x4 H... 
31x4   ..   9  90     35x4H 
32x4       10  25     36x4  >4.. 

33x4        10  80     35x5 

34x4        11  10     37x5 


Saves  Over 

50% 


12  40 

12.65 
14.00 

13  85 

14  30 


Of  .\1  I  *    ■  v^       tf ,  .» t, -■■'," 

State  whether  TOO   »«nt  »tr«iKht  side  or  clincher,  plain 

or   non-Bkid.    Send  12  depcsit    fi>r   carh    tire  ordcreu: 

balanceC.O.D. ,  nubjrrt  to  Kxttmirmtmn:  5  per  cent  m»- 

cuuntlr  fulfamount  is  sent  with  order 

.SUPERIOR  TIRE  COMPANY 

1  Dept.  285       333  First  Ave.,       New  York 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  REPORT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
times  said,  "Wliat  are  you  doing  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Phihidelphia 
milk  supply?"  We  are  glad  to  report 
that  this  is  being  ably  handled  through 
the  department  of  country  work  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  1.  Cohee,  Countr>' 
Extension  Director.  Activities  in  this 
department  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing. Hecently  an  assistant,  Charles  S. 
Drtweiler,    has    been    appointed.      So    far 

.1     ..- t^ ;».».<      Ixitrinv    held 

we    nave    luui   •>"    miw^i. ..»•''    •^ 

"Better  Milk"  weeks  in  seven  counties. 
These  campaigns  have  been  held  in  co- 
operation with  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  County  Farm  Bureaus.  The 
County  Agents  have  arranged  for  meet- 
ings generally  in  connection  with  local 
units  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association.  We  feel  that  the  good  at- 
tendance at  these  meetings  indicated  a 
growing  interest  in  this  important  ques- 
tion. Many  sedimentation  tests  have 
been  made,  which  have  demonstrated 
graphically     the     importance     of     clean 

methods. 

The  emphasis  in  all  this  work  has  been 
"Cood  methods  and  care  are  the  only 
magic  really  necessary  to  produce  clean 
milk."  The  value  of  visual  education 
in  connection  with  this  department  ha.s 
not  been  overlooked.  We  have  a  port- 
able motion  picture  projector  tind  a 
sufficient  number  of  our  films  in  non- 
inflammable  stock  for  country  use.  Our 
new  film,  "The.  Turn  in  the  Road,"  with 
its  appeal  for  better  methods,  is  now 
shown, on  every  possible  occasion. 
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fit  of  a  service  organization  through 
which  an  indispensable  industry  per- 
forms a  social  service— the  officers  have 
endeavored  to  keep  those  higher  forms 
of  education  constantly  before  them  as 
the  best  means  to  our  end  and  the  work- 
ers employed  have  brought  to  their 
work  the  highest  ideals  of  service  and 
have  been  exceptionally  weU  equipped 
for  the  iH-culiar  work  required  of  them. 
Your  secretary  wishes  to  acknowledge 
that  without  their  loyal  support  and  en- 
ergetic aiid  intelligent  activity  the  work 
could  not  have  gone  forward. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Milk   Producers    Federation,  the  subject 
of  educational  campaigns  was  given  wide 
publicity.     All  the  other  associations  of 
the  country   are   interested   in   the  work 
done   here,  and   feel  that   it  is   going  to 
be  one  of  the   most  valuable  projects  a 
producer's    organization    can    engage    in. 
For    that    reason    they    congratulate    the 
Inter-State    Milk    Producers    Association 
for   inaugurating  the    movement   a    year 
ago,  out  of  which  has  grown  its  foster- 
child,  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.     The  Council  acknowledges  this 
obligaticm  and  desires  to  keep  in  closest 
contact  with,  and  be  of  greatest  service 
to,  your  association. 


PER  GAL. 

Best  House 

Paint 


A  5,000-gallon  overstock 
(gray  and  brown)  en- 
able* us  to  sell  regular 
$3.50  highest  grade  pure 
white  lead  and  linseed 
oil  house  paint  at  half 
price— $1.75  per  gal.  As 
good  as  you  could  buy 
for  twice  the  price.  Other 
regular  colors  up  to  $2.35 
per  gallon. 

Manufacturers  Outlet 

Department 

Buffalo  Hoosewrecking  8C  Salvage  Co. 

R24   Waldcn  Avenue  Buffalo.  N  Y. 


The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
With  colder  days  in  sight; 
Before   it  froze   we  hope  you  chose 
Seed  com,  and  dried  it  right. 


Motion  Pictures 
The    "Fountain    of    Youth"    has    been 
shown  nearly   300  times  in  Philadelphia 
theatres.      'I'he    "White   Bottle"   is    being 
shown   in   them    now.     Both  the.se    fUms 
iiHve  a  nutrition   story   interwoven   with 
a    harmless    romance  that   holds   the   in- 
terest    throughout,     even     to     confirmed 
"movie-fans."     We  have  supplied  a  large 
number  (rf   entertainments   for   churches, 
.schools   and   other  meetings.     Last   sum- 
mer   we    produced    "Perfect    Children," 
being  a  film  descriptive  of  the  nutrition 
das.ses  of  Philadeli)hia  and  of  the  schools 
which    serve    milk    at    lunch,    instead    of 
candies   and  other  trifles,   which  is  being 
shown  to  all  audiences  interested  in  the 
subject. 

Literature 
Up    to    November    1st    we    have    dis- 
tributed    3H8,U.5     pieces     of     literature, 
being    at    the    rate    of    19(X)   per   day    for 
every  woriiing  day.     We  have  printed  a 
huUttin   on  "Clean    Milk,"  one  on  "Pas- 
teurization,"   one    ..n    "Milk    Drinks,"    a 
rei)rint  of  government  bulletin  "Milk  for 
the    Family,"    and    a    number    of  others. 
Other  of  our  distrtbution  has   been  that 
<,f   literature    published    by   the    National 
Dairv  Council,  particularly  a  very  valu- 
„l,l/ bulletin   entitled   "What    Milk    Will 
Do  For  Your  Child." 

Speakers 

A  well-organized  Speakers  Bureau  was 
felt  from  the  first  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  our  work.  There  are 
now  with  us  four  special  speakers  who 
take  such  assignments  as  schools, 
churdus,  women's  clubs,  parent-teacher 
association  meetings,  etc. 

The     Philadelphia     Inter-State     Dairy 
Council   is   a   splendid   example   of   what 
can    be     accomplished     by     co-operation. 
'I'he    milk   producer   through    it,    has   the 
npportunity    to   tell  the  consumer   about 
his  product.     The  dealer  has  the  chance 
to  gJt  the   most  pennanent   kind   of  in- 
creased business,  and  the  most  profitable 
kind  as  well,— additional  consumption  in 
every  family.    The  public  gets  the  bene- 


ENTERTAINMENT   FOR 

THE  LADIES 

The  ladies  attending  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  were  ably  taken  care 
of  by  the  ladies'  committee. 

During  the  executive  .session  of  the 
association  the  ladies  visited  different 
department  stores  and  attended  an  organ 
recital  in  the  John  Wanamaker  Store. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Adelphia 
Hotel,  following  which   a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  ladies  attending  the  an- 
nual   meetings    of    the    Inter-State    Milk 
Producers    .Vssoclation   was    formed    and 
the  following  officers  elected:     President, 
Mrs.    Robert    F.    Brinton,  West  Chester, 
Pa.;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  II.  W.  Balders- 
ton,'    Media,     Pa.,    and    Secretary,    Mrs. 
Newton    F.    Gottshall,    Norristown,    Pa. 
During  the  afternoon  the  ladies  attended 
the    .session   of    the   association    and    the 
performance  of  the  Milk  Fairies  Play. 

Of  course  they  all  attended  the  banquet 
in  the  evening. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  newly  fornri- 
ed  organization  will  be  instrumental  in 
having  a  large  representation  of  the  ladies 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


"The  Price  of  Milk"  [ 

By  01yd«  L.  Kln«.  Ph.D. 
Porm«rly 
ChairiMn.  Governori  Tri  »»»«••  .f"/ 
OommiMlon  (Penniylvanj*.  M»ryl»nd. 
Delaware).  Federal  Milk  Commiaaionjr  for 
the  Eastern  States.  Milk  Price  Arbitrator 
for  the  State  of  Pennaylvanla. 

Comprehensive  Treatment    of   the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Contents: 
Introductory— Chapter    1       The    Public 
Interest  in   the   Price  of  MUk. 

Part  1.  The  Price  to  the  Producer—- 
Chapter  2.  The  Forces  That  «»  *■• 
Price  of  Milk.  3  .  Manufactured  Milk 
Products  and  the  Pnce  of  Milk.  *•  The 
Price  Interdependence  of  Liocal.^tmary 
and  Internationsl  Markets  6-.  The  Cost 
of  Production.  6.  Shall  Dairymen  Or- 
ganize for  Collective  Bargaining.  J-  Po"" 
cies  of  Dairymen's  Organixattons  in  Their 
Itelation   to  Price.  _     .     ^j 

Part  2.  The  Cost  of  Milk  ProducUon. 
8  The  Cost  of  Milk  Distribution.  9. 
Sanitary  Bequi"«?«°'».i°, Their  R*l»«<>f 
to  Price.  10.  How  Shall  Milk  be  Dis- 
tributed f  11.  Can  Milk  Distribution 
Costs  be  Lowered!  12.  The  Public  In- 
terest  In   Milk   Distribution. 

Part  3.  Fair  Price  PoUciaa.  18  Th« 
lood  Value  of  Wholesome  Milk.  _  **•  Co- 
operation and  Price.  15.  Fair  Pnc» 
Policies 

Endorsed  by  Herbert  HooTer.  fonncr 
Food  Administrator ;  John  LeFebrc,  In- 
ternational Milk  Dealers  Association; 
Margaret  H.  Boden,  Chm.  Food  SecUon. 
Philada.  Pair  Price  Oommisslon:  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducera    Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  by 

The  Inter-State  Mflk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRK  E 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  PER  GALLON 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Monarch, 

we  will  ship  direct  Express  Prepaid. 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disin- 
fectant-Phenol  cofficient   10  plus- 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 
Milker  Down 

Write  for  3  oz.  sample  bottle  of  Monarch. 
enouRh  for  7  milkings. 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.J. 


GENERAL  RULES  GIVEN  FOR 

FEEDING  OF  DAIRY  COWS 
The  following  genrral  rules  as  estab- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  aid  the  feeder  considerably 
in  determining  the  amount  of  grain  and 
roughage  to  feed: 

1.  "I'nder  most  circumstances  the  cow 
shoidd  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she 
will  eat  up  clean,  adjusting  the  grain 
ration  to  the  milk  producti(m.  Only 
when  the  cow  tends  to  become  overfat 
should  the  quantity  of  roughage  be  re- 
stricted. . 

2.  "A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in 
the  proportion  of  1  pound  to  each  3 
pints  or  p  mnds  of  milk  produced  daily 
by  the  cow,  except  in  the  case  of  a  cow 
producing  a  flow  of  40  pounds  or  more, 
when  the  ration  can  be  1  pound  to  each 
three  or  four  pounds  of  milk.  An  even 
better  rule  is  1  pound  of  grain  each  day 
for  every  pound  of  butterfat  produced 
during  the  week  by  the  cow. 

8  "Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to 
in  milk  production.  When  she  begins  to 
put  on  flesh,  cut  down  the  grain." 


Hood  Farm 
Abortion  Remedy 

is  a  Preventive 

We  do  not  claim  it  be  a  cure  but, 
if  given  in  season,  it  will  check 
abortion  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

jMrs.  John  Lyddan,  Webster,  Ky., 
writes   the   following   unsolicited    letter 

"Dear  Sirs:  — Find  endcscd  $5  tor 
which  send  Hood  Farm  Abortion  Rem- 
edy I  have  not  lost  a  calf  since  I  began 
with  vour  remedy.  Ten  days  ago  I 
fnund  *a  cow  that  was  laboring  hard, 
gave  one  dose,  then  in  one  hour  followed 
it  with  another  dose  that  entirely  re- 
lieved her."  ,. 

Used  with  Hood  Farm  Breeding 
Powder,  the  best  way  of  stamping 
out  abortion.     

PRICES:  Abortion  Remedy,  prepaid. 
$J25,  $2,75  and  $9.  Breeding  P?wj|er, 
irepU  $J.J5,  $2.75  and  $5.  Injection 
Tube,  by  mail,  90  cents.  One  me^mm 
Breeding  Powder,  one  «*<J«"S -^*'°^'°". 
Remedy,  one  Tube,  prepaid,  $5.75.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  ' 
C  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Drink  milk  everybody 


HIGH  GRADE  FEEDS  ARE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 
Analysis  of  feeding  stuffs  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  during  the  past 
few  months,  together  with  a  comparison 
of  the  prices,  indicates  that  farmers  can 
well    practice    economy    by    purchasing 
high  grade  feeding  stuffs.     The  investi- 
gations   also    show    that    the    prices    of 
cotton  seed  meal  and  cotton  seed  feeds 
have  dropped  about  fifty  per  cent,  since 
1920. 

The  cotton  seed  meal  analyzed  since 
spring  has  been  found  to  be  of  an  unus- 
ually high  grade,  averaging  42.80  per 
cent,  protein  and  the  average  price  has 
been  $47.11  per  ton,  or  $1.10  per  unit 
value  of  protein,  as  compared  with  a  unit 
value  of  $2  for  protein  in  1920. 

With  protein  in  high  grade  cotton  seed 

,  meals  having  a  unit  value  of  $2  in  1920 

it  was  found  that  low  grade  cotton  seed 

feed  sold  at  the  rate  of  $2.18  per  protein 

unit. 

In  other  words,  a  comparison  showed 
that  the  farmer  paid  about  the  same 
amount  for  cotton  seed  feed  as  he  did 
for  cotton  seed  meal  which  contained 
5.62  per  cent,  more  protein. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  farmer 
should  purchase  high  grade  cotton  seed 
meal  rather  than  the  low  grade  feeds 
which  contain  much  less  protein  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  cotton  seed  hulls. 


FILLED  MILK  RESOLUTION 
Resolution   passed   at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  New  York  State  Dairymen's 
Association ; 

"Whereas,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
filled  milk  in  this  country  has  reached 
large  proportions,  and 

♦•Whereas,  recent  investigations  made 
by  the  National  Dairy  Council  have 
shown  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
consumers  of  this  product  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  'as  good  as  milk,'  and 

"Whereas,  this  product  is  lacking  in 
those  vital  substances  contained  in  whole 
milk  and  butterfat  which  are  essential 
for  the  proper  growth  of  children,  and 

"Whereas,  its  presence  on  our  markets 
will  result  in  its  being  fed  to  children 
in  the  place  of  genuine  milk,  thereby  be- 
coming a  menance  to  the  welfare  of  large 
numbers  of  children 

"Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the 
New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association 
call  upon  our  state  legislature  to  take 
such  action  and  provide  such  laws  as 
will  prevent  the  sale  of  this  product  in 
the  State  of  New  York  thereby  protec- 
ting the  welfare  of  our  children  and  the 
dairy  industry,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  our  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington  to  support 
pending  federal  legislation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  pernicious  product." 


MILKING  MACHINES 
The  use  of  mechanical  milkers  is  be- 
coming more  common  in  the  production 
of  market  milk,  and  the  extension  of 
their  u.se  brings  up  an  elaboration  of  an 
old  problem;  that  of  keeping  the  ma- 
chines clean. 

It    has     shown     that     unsterile     dairy 
utensils   are  one   of  the  chief  causes   of 
high  bacteria  counts  in  fresh  milk.     For 
this  reason,  each  additional  piece  of  ap- 
paratus with  which  milk  comes  in  con- 
tact is  an  added  opportunity  for  contam- 
ination.     If    the    milking    machines    are 
properly  washed  and   sterilized,  ail  well 
and  good;   but  often  they  are  not  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  are  the  direct  cause 
of  high-count   milk.     This   fact  may   be 
due   to   the   farmer   being   negligent,   or 
else   he    may    never   have   been   properly 
informed  as  to  how  to  clean  and  sterilze 
his    machines.      Proper    instructions    in 
this   regard  can   improve  this  condition. 
Owing  to  the  construction  of  milking 
machines,    persistent    care    must    be    ex- 
erci.sed  in  cleaning  them  if  milk  of  high 
quality  is  to  be  produced.     Each  of  the 
following  points   requires   careful   atten- 
tion in  cleaning  milking  machines: 

1.  Rubber  tubing,  including  glass  unions. 

2.  Teat  cups  and  inflations. 

3.  Claws. 

4.  Bucket. 

5.  Head. 

6.  Valves. 

7.  Moisture  traps. 

8.  Vacuum  lines. 
Definite    cleaning    instructions    should 

be   followed    by    each    milking    machine 
operator. 

Certified  milk  is  being  produced  with 
milking  machines,  and  also  market  milk 
of   a   good   grade,   under   ordinary    farm 
conditions.     There  is  no  short  cut,  how- 
ever, to  cleanliness;    and   neglected   ma- 
chines   will    not    draw    clean    milk.      To 
attain   this  objective,  machines  must  be 
thoroughly    washed  and   sterilized.     The 
milking  machine  is  sure  to  play  a  larger 
part  in  the  economics  of  dairying.     For 
this  reason  it  is  important  that  care  be 
taken  in  sanitation,  so  that  nothing  will 
impede  its  development. 

The  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
rea  of  Animal  Industry  is  conducting 
investigations  in  the  cleaning  of  milk- 
ing machines,  and  from  the  experience 
gained  so  far  we  have  outlined  a  set  of 
instructions  which  we  think  is  simple, 
and  which  has  proven  very  effective  in 
producing  milk  of  a  uniformly  low  bac- 
terial count.  This  method  we  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  milk  plants, 
creameries,  and  cheese  factories  in  aid- 
ing their  patrons  who  have  milking  ma- 
chines to  produce  a  better  grade  of  milk. 
This  method  will  be  outlined  later. 

(Milk    Plant   Letter   No.   9.3) 


A  breeder  of  pure  bred  cattle  in 
Columbia  county  has  been  dropped  from 
the  Accredited  Herd  list  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  AgricuRure,  for  adding 
cattle,  not  tuberculin  tested,  to  his  herd 
in  violation  of  the  Accredited  Herd  Plan. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  tuberculosis 
from  herds,  the  Accredited  Herd  Plan 
contains  safeguards  against  reoccurrence 
of  the  disease.  A  common  method  for 
reinfecting  a  herd  is  by  adding  cattle 
whose  health  is  undetermined. 

The  Bureau  officials  are  receiving 
splendid  support  from  stockmen  and 
their  organizations  in  protecting  herds 
against  reoccurrence  of  tuberculosis. 
Pennsylvania  breeders  and  others  inter- 
ested in  livestock  improvement  are  up- 
holding the  hands  Of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  in  dealing  with  careless  and 
unscrupulous  individuals. 


BALANCE  FARM  MANURE 

WITH  ACID  PHOSPHATE 
While  manure  is  a  complete  fertilizer, 
it  is  not  a  well-balanced  one,  the  agron- 
omy department  of  the  State  College  at 
Ithaca  points  out,  and  suggests  that  it 
be  balanced  with  acid  phosphate.  The 
soil  men  say  a  ton  of  average  mixed 
manure  is  equivalent  in  plant  food  value 
to  100  pounds  of  a  12-5-10  mixture.  This 
may  be  balanced  by  adding  40  or  60 
poimds  of  acid  phosphate  to  the  ton,  or 
by  applying  400  to  500  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  to  each  acre  receiving  eight 
or  ten  tons  of  manure. 


Do  You  Know 
What  You 

Are  Feeding  Your 

Cows? 

Mix  your  own  roughage  and 
home-grown  grains  with 

Lewis  Linseed 
Cake  Meal 

Your  cattle  will  thrive  on  it 
Ask  the  Farmers  who 
have  been  using  it. 

Lewis  Linseed  Cake 

is  compressed  Meal,  which  can  be  broken  up 
as  you  need  it— if  you  prefer  it  that  way. 
We'll  be  glad  to  take  you  through  our  plant 
where  these  feeds  are  made.  Write  us  if  you 
are  interested. 

John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


705  Lafayette  BuiWir^g 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


^  E.   NEWLIN    BROWN  ' 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


The  surest  and  quickest  way  of  im- 
proving production  of  a  dairy  herd  is 
through  the  use  of  a  high  class  pure 
bred  sire.  The  cheapest  way  to  secure 
him  is  through  the  co-operative  bull 
association  plan 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

Grinder  and  Roughage  Mill 

Converts  your   low  price  grain  into 
high  grade  dairy  feed. 

The  mill  with  the  duplex  plates,  that 

means    greater    capacity    with     less 

power. 

Write  for  catalog  and  new,  low  price. 

H.  SCHMALTZ  &  CO. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


DOUBLES  THE  VALUE 
OF  HIS  COWS 

Uses  Kow-Kare  with   Grain  Feed 
with  Wonderful  Results 

This  Yankee  dairyman  knows  the  value  of 
increasing  the  milk  yield  through  perfect  cow- 
health.  R.  D.  Johnson  of  Groton.  Conn, 
writes : 

"Have  used  your  Kow-Kare  for  the  past 
two  years,   and   have   never   fed   cows   any 
grain   without  giving  one  tebleapoonful    of 
Kow-Kare.     I   have   positively  doubled   the 
worth  of  cows.  I  bouKht  a  cow  a  year  ago 
for  $75  and  she  was  giving  fourteen  quarts 
per  day,   and  she  has  just  freshened  again 
three  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  getting  twenty- 
four  quarts  per  day,   and  Kow-Kare  made 
this  cow.     Have  four  others  that  I  bought 
that  were  giving  from  fourteen   to  sixteen 
quarts   and  now   I   am   getting  twenty-two 
quarts   per  day    from    them." 
Kow-Kare    is    a   valuable    winter   aid    in    the 
cow    barn    because    it    keeps    the    assimilation 
and    digestion     in    healthiest    condition     when 
the    feed    must    be    mostly    concentrates     and 
roughage.      Winter    housing    and    feeding    re- 
duce   the    vitality    and    activity    of    the    milk 
making  organs.     Kow-Kare  restores  and  keept 
digestive  and  genital  functions  healthy.      Bar 
renness.     Abortion.     Scouring,    Bunches.     Mill( 
Fever,   and   Loss   of  Appetite  are   banished  by 
using   Kow-Kare  as   directed. 

The  milk  yield  tells  the  story  of  the  health> 
herd— and  poor  milkers  mean  a  loss.  Let  Kow- 
Kare  help  you  to  a  biKgor  dairy  profit.  Gen- 
eral  storeii.  feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  it 
at  the  new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25 

D.MRY  ASSOCIATIOX  (  ()..  INC., 
Lyndonville,     Vt. 
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The  Common  Water  Troufih  is  a  Prolific 
Source  of  Disease  Among  Dairy  Cons 


Increase  Your 
Milk  Production 

Dairymen  who  use  the 
Louden  Water  Bowl  find 
that  their  milk  jiroduction 
is  increased  from  \0f/(  to 
40%  because  the  cows  can 
get  pure  fresh  water  as  much 
and  as  often  as  tliey  want  it. 
The  cow  must  first  have 
water  for  her  bo<ly  needs, 
the  surplus  goes  for  in- 
creased milk  production. 

The  Wrong  Way 


"Everything  for  the  Modern  Farm" 

Farming  and  Dairying  is  a  Business  nowadays  that 
demands  careful  attention  and  modern  equipment 
in  order  to  place  them  on  a  profit  paying  basis.  The 
Philadelphia  Farmers  and  Dairymens  Supply  Com- 
pany are  specialists  in  such  equipment  and  will  be 
glad  to  serve  you  in  making  the  best  selection  to 
meet  your  needs  from  their  complete  stock  ot 
"Everything  for  the  Modern  Farm  and  Dairy." 


"Just  Plain 
Cow  Sense" 


You  Can  See  for  Yourself  the  Extreme  Simplicity 
ofiheLOVDEN  WATER  BOWir 


The   Louden    Water   Bowl   Provides   a 

Constant  Supply  of  Fresh,  Clean 

Water  Free  From  Infection 


The  Cow  Knows 
How  to  Operate  It 

It's  Simple 

It's  Sanitary 

It's  Durable 

It's  Easily  Cleaned 

It's  Accessible 

It  Don't  Catch  Litter 

It  Can't  Run  Over 

Cows  Like  It 

The  Right  Way 


Louden  Litter 
Carrier 

Both  the  small  and  the  large  dairy  owner 
can  secure  various  styles  of  this  Litter 
Carrier  to  meet  his  needs,  and  he  will  find 
it  an  indispensible  aid  to  lighten  his  daily 
chores.  THE  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER 
can  be  operated  on  a  wire  cable,  rigid  track 
or  on  a  swinging  crane. 


Why  clean  your  stables  the  old  fashioned  way 

and  ivaste  much  time,  manure  and 

a  cheerful  disposition  ? 


Save  time  and  hard  toil  and  enrich  your  soil  the 
LOUDEN  WAY -it  will  soon  pay  for  itselj 
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DECEMBER  MILK  CONDITIONS 


HOLIDAYS  EFFECT  MARKET 


For  thr  greater  part  of  December  the 
I'liiladelphia  Milk  Market  closely  ap- 
proached normal  conditions.  On  tiie 
wiiole  the  demand  for  fluid  milk  has  not 
been  as  heavy  as  in  Xovember,  Supply, 
except  durinfr  the  ciosinfr  weeks  of  the 
month,  was  about  ecpuil  to  the  consumj)- 
tive  demand. 


suffered  greatly  from  climatic  conditions. 
January  again  finds  the  basic  and  sur- 
l)lus  feature  of  the  Philadel])hia  Selling 
Plan  in  effect.  In  order  that  our  readers 
may  be  fully  informed  on  this  matter 
we  have  reprinted  the  details  of  the  plan 
now  in  oi)eration  on  another  i)age  of  this 
issue  of  the  Hevlew. 


IMITATION    MILK 

By  A.  A.  MILLER 


It  has  been  but  a  comparatively  few 
years  that  much  has  been  heard  of  the 
so-called  imitation,  filled  or  bogus  evap- 
orated milks.  The  movement,  once 
started,  however,  through  ingenious  ad- 
vertising and  selling  methods,  the  sale 
has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
we    understand    from    tlie   manufacturers 


vania,      New      .lersey,      Wisconsin      and 
other  states. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  it 
has  been  definitely  established  that  "filled 
milk"  such  as  "Hebe,"  "Enzo,"  "Nutro," 
"C'arolene,"  "Nyco,"  "Silver  Key"  and 
"Majal"  have  been  sold  as  milk  and  have 
been  recommended  by  sellers  as  being  as 


Hvifia  Lilly  Pontiac  Pauline.  First  Prize  Winner,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion    Maryland  State  Fair.  1921.     Seven  day  record.  520.8  lbs.  milk.  21.208  lbs. 
Hyjjia  Lilly  fontiac  rauiine.^^^^^^      ^^^  ^^  the  best  aged  cows  of  the  year.     Owned  by  Woodrow  &  James.  Rising  Sun,  Md. 


'I'lie  market  developed  the  usual  weak- 
ness during  the  holiday  period,  not  be- 
cause of  any  increase  in  the  supply,  but 
rather  from  the  customary  decrease  in 
consumi)tion  at  this  season. 

While  the  milk  flow  was  completely 
absorbed  at  the  country  receiving  sta- 
tions, shippers  of  milk  direct  to  the  city 
had  their  usual  requests  from  a  numl)er 
of  the  small  dealers  to  keep  some  of  their 
uiilk  on  the  farms.  Small  dealers  having 
MO  facilities  for  storing  milk  or  working 
their  surplus  into  other  products,  can 
only  resort  to  having  milk  held  on  the 
farm  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  dealers 
demand. 

The  price  of  milk  on  tlu-  i)rincipal 
IMuladelphia  i)latf()rms  (luring  the  great- 
er part  of  December  ranged  from  fi  to  fii 
cents  a  (piart.  During  the  holiday  sur- 
l)lus,  h(»wever,  prices  receded,  ranging 
from  5  to  5i  cents. 

Weather  conditions,  for  the  season, 
have  been  favorable  to  production.  Then* 
was  no  contintied  extrenu*  C(»ld  weather, 
little,  if  any,  snow  and  cows    have  not 


General  prices  for  January  are  slightly 
modified  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
three  per  cent,  war  tax  on  freight,  effec- 
tive January  first,  1})22.  This  rearrange- 
ment gives  the  farmer  delivering  milk  at 
country  plants  from  one  to  two  cents  ad- 
ditional per  hundred  pounds,  dependent 
upon  the  distance  from  Philadelphia. 
I'nder  the  circumstances  the  basic  l)rice 
for  4  per  cent,  butterfat  milk  delivered 
Philadelphia  remains  at  G\  cents  per  qt. 
Making  shipments  on  this  basis,  the 
farmer  prepaying  the  freight,  makes  his 
saving  in  the  freight  he  pays.  The  price 
of  3  per  c«'nt.  milk  at  country  plants  in 
the  50  mile  zone  in  Deceiid)er  was  .$1.87 
l)cr  hundred  pounds,  while  in  January 
the  price  of  basic  3  per  cent,  milk  will 
be  $1.88  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  butter  market  has,  with  an  in- 
creasing supply  and  competition  from 
frreign  butter,  gradually  weakened 
in  price.  Karly  in  the  month  02  score 
butter  sold  in  New  York  at  46^  cents. 
There   were  slight   fluctuations,   up   and 

(Continued  un  page  11) 


themselves    that    their    business    is    con- 
sidered as  being  only  in  its  infancy. 

These  milk  imitations  or  s\d)stitutes 
are  usually  made  from  skimmed  milk, 
the  butterfat  having  been  removed  and 
marketed  as  butter,  with  a  return  of 
approximately  45  cents  a  pound,  while 
this  same  butterfat  is  replaced  in  the 
bogus  milk  i)n>duct  by  an  addition  of 
from  <j  to  Ih  per  cent  of  vegetable  oil, 
usually  cocoanut  oil,  which  has  been  ob- 
tainable in  the  market  at  prices  ranging 
around  12  cents  a  pound. 

Originally  these  filled  milk  i)roducts 
were  largely  sold  in  bulk,  but  the  ad- 
vantages of  unloading  the  product  di- 
rectly upon  the  consumer  in  i)ound  and 
one-half  pound  cans,  put  up  in  exactly 
similar  containers  as  straight  evai)orated 
and  condensed  milk  was  found  to  be  a 
much  easier  way  to  market  it. 

While  it  may  not  be  the  intention  of 
the  manufacturers  to  deceive  the  jiublic 
there  is  no  d(nd)t  but  that  buyers  arc 
being  deceived.  These  facts  have  been 
proven  by  extended  surveys  in    Peniisy- 


g(X)d  as  and  better  than  evaporated  milk 
of  known  standard  manufacture.  Some 
of  them  have  been  recommendetl  by 
sellers  as  being  perfectly  satisfactory  for 
the  feeding  of  infants. 

That  these  so-called  compounds  have 
a  food  value  is  not  questioned,  but  it  has 
been  definitely  established  by  the  most 
eminent  authorities  on  nutrition,  inchul- 
ing  the  leading  authority  on  this  subject. 
I)r  E.  V.  McCollum,  Professor  of  Chem- 
ical Hygiene,  Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity. 
that  the  so-called  vitamins  are  not  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  quantity  necessary  t<» 
sustain  growth  and  health  of  infants  and 
growing  children  and  therefore  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  nation  on  the  whole. 
We  need  only  to  turn  to  the  enlistment 
records  of  the  I'nited  States  of  the  late 
W'orld's  War  to  see  how  great  the  num- 
ber of  rejecticms  for  service,  due  to  caus- 
es directly  traceable  to  under-nourish- 
mcnt. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
lower  types  of   animal   life,   i)articularly 

(Continued  on   piijre    11) 
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SELECTION,  CARE  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT  ^FJHE  DAIRY  SIRE 

By  LEWIS  W.  MORLEY 


A  discussion  of  this  siil.jt-<'t  would  not 

hv  coinpit'te  without  iixkuia  ui>  t''«    -"- 

jfct    of    Co-opcrativr    liuli     Associations. 

-riu'se   associations    w.r.-    Jirst    orpuiized 

in    Europe.      As   witli  other  co-operative 

orpani/ations,     Denmark     was    the     hr.st 

country  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  tiie 

co-oi)erative    l>ull    association.      The    h.g 

advantage  of  such  an  association  is  tliat 

it  gives  the  nieinhers  an  opportunity  to 

breed  their  cows  to  an  exceptionally  well 

l,red    bull,    at    a    lower   cost    than    would 

l,e  possible  if  each  farmer  kept  »   hull. 

Tlic     first     t)f    the.se    organizations     in 
tin-  Inited  States  was  formed  in  Michi- 
gan  in   1}H)H.     Since  that   time  there  has 
been  a  gradual    but  constant  increase   in 
the    number  of   these    associations.      Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the 
Dairv  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of    Agriculture,   there   are   one 
luindred    and    twenty-thn-e    asscK-iations 
owning  co-operatively    five   hundred  and 
seventv-three  bulls.     At  the  present  time, 
Pennsylvania  leads    all    the   other   states 
with  a  total  of  twenty-one   assiKiations 
owning  ninety-three  bulls. 

Crawford     county,     Pennsylvania,     is 
doing  some  exce,)tionally  fine  work  along 
this  line.    The  first  co-operatively  owned 
bull    was   purcha.sed    in    that    county    in 
1918,  when  three  bl.K-ks   were   organized 
and  the  association  purcha.sed  three  sires 
of    exceptional    value      Since    that    time 
other   communities    have    organized    and 
formed  themselves  into  blocks  and  join- 
ed  the  association,   until   at   the  present 
time  there  are  sixteen  bulls  owned  by  the 
members  of  the  association    These  bulls 
have    been    selected    from    one    line    of 
breeding,  which  will  tend  tQ  uniform-ty 
in    the    offspring.      Crawford    county    is 
now  making  real  progress  in  improving 
its  dairy   stock.     It   can  safely   be   sa.d 
that  these  organizations  are  doing  more 
to  increase  the  production  of  our  herds 
than   the    combined    effects   of   all   other 
improvement  methods  put  together. 

Because  of  the  constantly  increasing 
interest  along  this  line  by  the  readers 
of  the  Review,  the  following  comments 
and  quotations  from  a  typical  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  are  given. 

"The  puniose  for  which  this  associa- 
tion is  formed  is  to  bring  about  the 
rapid  development  of  productive  milk 
cows  of  good  conformati(m  of  whatever 
tlie  breed  may  be,  principally,  by  the 
joint  purchase,  ownership,  use,  exchange 
and  sale  of  meritorious  purebred  bulls, 
and  through  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
cows  and  heifers. 

"The  association  pledges  itself  to  exert 
every  possible  influence  for  the  improve- 
ment and  furtherance  of  the  livestock 
industry  of  the  community. 

"Any  farmer  in  the  township  of , 

County  of ,  and  adjoining  terri- 


SCOURj  IN  CALVES 

By  NEWTON  S.  GOTTSHALL 


tory,  owning  one  or  more  cows,  may,  at 
the  time  of  organizati(»n  become  a  mem- 
ber of   this   associati(m   and   be   entitled 
to  its  benefits  and  privileges  by  signing 
and   agreeing   to  comply   with   the   c(m- 
stitution  and  by-laws.    Any  farmer  who 
wishes  to  become   a  member   after   the 
adoption    of    this    constitution    shall,    in 
addition  to  the  requirements  at  the  time 
of  organizaticm,  make  his  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  slating 
the  number  of  cows  that  he  will  subscribe 
ynd   the   block  to   which   he  de^ir^^   to 


(Continued  from  last  month) 

belong,  but,  before  the  applicant  bicpuus 
a  member,  his  aplication  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  board  of  directors. 

"Every  member  siiall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  and  only  one.  No  vote  by  proxy 
shall  be   allowed. 

"The  term  'block'  shall  mean  the  sub- 
division of  the  association  for  the  con- 
venient grouping  of  the  members,  own- 
ing the  required  number  of  cows,  .so 
those  in  each  block  may,  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  make  use  of  one  of  the 
bulls   of   the   associati(m. 

"The  association  shall  be  divided  into 
three  or  more  blcK-ks  and  the  blocks  shall 
be  designated  numerically  and  in  order. 
Kach  block  shall  be  provided  with  one 
high-class  purebred  bull.  The  majority 
of  his  ancestors  shall  have  butterfat  rec- 
ords of  at  least  600  pounds.  A  hull  shall 
be  kept  two  years  in  a  block  and  then 
moved  to  the  next  block.  Such  changes 
shall  be  made  in  numerical  order  unless 
the  bo«rd  of  directors  finds  that  some 
other  change  or  disposition   of  the  bull 

is  necessary. 

"The  officers  of  the  association  consist 
of  a  board  of  directors,  who,  by  ballot, 
eh-ct  from  their  own  number  a  president, 
vice  president  and  a  secretary-treasurer. 
A  director  is  elected  from  each  block,  but 
if  there  are  an  even  number  of  blocks, 
one  director  at  large  must  be  elected. 

"Each  share  of  stock  subscribed  and 
each  assessment  that  is  levied  shall  be 
paid  by  the  members  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  assiK-iation,  whereupcm  the  money 
shall  be  available  for  the  ccmduct  of  the 
business  of  the  association. 

"The  board  of  directors  have  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  all  the  business 
of  the  association,  fix   the  compensation 
of  the  officers,  make  proper  arrangement 
of  blocks,  and  membership  therein,  pro- 
vide a  bull  for  each  block,  select,  pur- 
chase, and  sell  the  bulls  of  the   associa- 
tion, fix  the  rate  of  compensation  of  hull 
service,  arrange  for  a  keeper  and  his  com- 
pensation, and  for  the  care  and  handling 
of  the  bulls. 

"The  service  fee,  fixed  by  the  board  of 
directors   shall  be  charged   to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  shall  be  col-  ] 
lected  by  the  keeper  of  the  bull   at  the 
time  of  service.  Service  fees,  so  collected 
shall   be    turned    over   to   the   secretary- 
treasurer     at     least     once     every     three 
months,    together  with   a    record   of   the 
cows  served,  stating  date  of  service,  the 
name  and  number  of  each  cow,  and  the 
name  of  her  owner. 

"If  a  member  desires  to  breed  more 
than  the  number  of  cows  which  he  sub- 
scribed, the  breeding  charge  for  each 
additional  cow  above  that  number  shall 
be  $:}.oo.  I 

"The  board  of  directors  shall  designate 
the  places   for   stabling  the   bulls.     The 
place  for  stabling  shall  be  upon  premises 
free   from    tuberculosis,   as   indicat<-d   by 
tiie  tuberculin  testing  of  the  herds  main- 
tained thereon.    Each  block  director  sliall, 
under  the  direction   of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors,   be    responsible    for    the    proper 
stabling  and  care  of  the  bull  in  his  block, 
and    enforce    the    rules    and    regulations 
that  the  association  or  the  board  of  di- 
rectors may  make.    He  shall  use  his  best 
efforts    to    keep    the    bull    in    a    strong, 
vigorous,   healthy   condition,  on   a   suffi- 
cient and  suitable  ration,  and  with  suffi- 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


Scouring  in  calves  is  a  common  diseaije 
dreaded  by  many  dairymen.  It  is  the 
most  common  trouble  in  raising  calves  by 
hand. 

In  considering  scours  care  should  be 
takrr.  first  of  !'-ll  to  distintruish  betw»-eii 
comiiion  scours  due  to  indigestion  and 
acute  contagious  scouring  caused  by 
navel  infection. 

Common  scouring  is  a  result   of   indi- 
gestion and  may  in  its  lirst  stage  be  noth- 
ing more  than   an   attemi)t  of  nature   to 
remove    the    undesirable    and    irritating 
contents  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Such 
scours    are    much    more    liable    to    break 
out    among   calves    that   ai-e   hand   raised 
than  those  allowed    t..   suck   their  dams. 
I'he  reasons  for  this  arc  imporper  feed- 
ing or  irregularity  in  feeding  and  unclean 
utensils   which    is    more   often   the  cause 
of  bowel  disorder  especially  during  warm 
weather.     Great  care  shoidd  be  exercised 
that    aU    utensils    are    kept    crupulously 
clean.    Frequent  scalding  will  keep  them 
sweet  and  clean. 


Hegularitv  in  feeding  is  as  important 
as  the  amount  and  kind  of  feed.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  stomach  of  the 
young  calf  is  sensitive  and  easily  de- 
ranged l)v  feeding  excessive  amounts  of 
feed  or  food  not  adapted  to  such  young 
animals.  When  the  calf  is  allowed  to 
run  with  its  dam,  as  nature  intended,  it 
always  gets  its  milk  at  the  same  tem- 
perature and  in  small  quantities. 

The  surroundings  of  the  calf  must  be 
consideml  also  in  controlling  this  dread- 
ed disease  which  gives  the  young  animal 
a  set  back  from   which  it  recovers  very 
slowly.     Filthv  cpiarters  sh.)uld  be  avoid- 
ed     it  has  been   found   that  calves   kept 
indo(,rs  altogether,  or,  at  least  most  of  the 
time  are  more  liable  to  have  the  disease 
than   th..se  i>ermitted   to   run    out    in   the 
open       Calves    too    closely    confined    are 
eomp.lled  to  breathe  the  air  that  is  laden 
with  gases  given  off  from  the  dung  and 
urine.      Such   gases   in    the   air  not   only 
decrease  the  volume  of  (»xygen,  but  are 
nsuallv    direct   poisons    to    the    animals 
breatiiing  tiu-m.     Such  poisons  lower  the 
vitalitv    of    the    animal    and    impair   di- 
gestion, which  leads  t<,  the  accumulation 
of  undigested  material  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  causing  an  irritati<m,  p.Ms.ming 
and  diarrhea.     They  further  weaken  the 
system  so  that  it  can  no  longer  re.si.st  and 
overcome  the  trouble. 

Sometimes  in  the  case  ..f  close  breed- 
ing or  inbreeding  where  the  n.bust  con- 
stitution cannot  be  obtained,  we  find  that 
the   individual    must    be  especially    carett 
I    for   to   prevent    sn.uring.     Other    things 
being  equal   the   strong,  vigorous   calves 
1     are    the    least    ,,redisposed    to    the    com- 
plaint. 

Comnum     scours    appear    within    two 
weeks  after  tiu-  calf  is  born,  in  fact  they 
sometimes  appear  so  so(m  after  birth  to 
lead  men  to  think  that  the  cause  existed 
in   the   body    of   the   calf   before   it    was 
horn      Scours  may   be   preceded   by  on- 
stipati..ii.     In  tin-  first  stages  ..f  scouring 
the  feces  are  s.miewhat  soft,  having  .some 
,„„..o„s  mixed  with  them,  but  gradually 
t|,ev   become   more   watery   and  in   acute 
cases    death    may   ensue    within    two    <.r 
three  days  from  the  combined  drain  on 
the    system    and    the    poiscming    by    tJie 
absorbed  products  of  the  decomp<.sit.on 
in  the  stomach  ami  bowels.     In  the  first 
stages  of  the  disea.se  the  calf  may   retain 
its  appetite,  but    as   the  disea.se  develops 
it  rapidly  loses  its  appetite,  becomes  dull, 


loses  flesh  and  because  of  the  offensive 
odor  from  the  dung  becomes  an  object 
of   disgust  to  all   who   come   in   contact 

with  it. 

Prevention— The    prevention    of    this 
complaint    is   the    prevention   of   consti- 

paiioii    aiiu    iui»<ftv,.jv.v^..      

attending  causes;  selection  of  strong, 
vigorous  stock,  separation  of  the  sick  from 
the  healthy  and  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  buildings. 

Treatment— The    treatment   varies   ac- 
cording to   the   nature    of    the     disease. 
Where  it  is  nothing  more  than  diarrhea 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  ir- 
ritating matters  from  the  digestive  tract, 
for  this  one  to  two  ounces  of  castor  oil 
ma.\     be  given   according   to   the   size    of 
the   calf.      Reduce   the   amount    of    milk 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds.     After  the 
irritating  substances  have  been  removed 
fnun  the  digestive  tract  demulcent  agents 
may  be  given  such,  as  the  following:  One 
dram    anise   water,  one  dram  nitrate   of 
bismuth  and  one  dram  gum  arabic  three 
times  a  day.     Under  such  treatment  the 
stools  should  increase  in  consistency  until 
in  a  day  or  two  they  become  natural. 

If  the  outbreak  is  the  result  of  con- 
tagion the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove 
all  possible  s.mrces  of  such  contamina- 
tion. In  such  cases  castor  oil  should  be 
given  to  expel  the  irritating  matter  from 
the  digestive  tract.  In  addition  to  this 
give  the  following:  Ten  grains  calomel, 
one  ounce  prepared  chalk,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  creosote.  Mix  and  divide  into  ten 
parts  and  give  one,  four  times  a  day. 

Acute    Contagious    Scouring— This     is 
the  most  dreaded  form  of  diarrhea  in  the 
new-born  calf.     It  makes  its  appearance 
usually  before  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
and    mav    even    be    present    immediately 
after  birth.  When  a  calf  is  effected  with 
white  scours  it  shows  it  plainly  by  its 
sunken  eyes,  weakness,  short,  rapid  breath- 
ing and  low  temperature.    The  calf  usual- 
ly Iving  on  its  side  with  its  head  resting 
on  the  ground  or  floor  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  discharges  are  yellow   in  color  and 
very    offensive.      Death     usually     ensues 
within  24  to  30  hours. 

This    form    of   .scouring    is    contagious 
and  frequently  si>reads  through  the  entire 
herd      The    infection    may    cling    to    the 
stable    f<.r   several    years.     This    disease 
has  l)een  traced  to  a  small  bacillus  having 
the     general     characteristics      of      larve 
which   i>roduce  hemmorhogic  .septicemia. 
Wlun  this   bacillus  was   intn>duced  into 
the   bodv  of   ralibits  and  guinea  pigs  it 
was  fouiul  to  kill  them  in  six  to  eighteen 
hours.     It  has  also  been  discovered  that 
this  bacillus  enters  by   the  raw  unhealed 
navel,  and  that   if  the  navel  is  can-fully 
treated   to  prevent  infection,  the   ajumal 
will  be  immune. 

Pr;vention-This    disease    is    s(.    fatal 
and  (piiek  in  its  action  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  try   to  cure   it.     In  order   to   prevent 
this  "disea.se   the   dam    should   he    placed 
in    a    clean,    unused   stable    several   days 
before    calving.      The    bedding    in    these 
new    quarters    should    be   .sprinkled  with 
,    ,,„.„olic    acid    soluti.m.       .\s    s<»<m    a.s 
,,dving    sets    in    the    tail,   hip.s,   anis    and 
vulva  should  be  sprayed  with  a  carbolic 
H<i.l  solution  (i  oz.  t.»  quart.)     When  the 
calf  is  dropped  the  navel  should  at  once 
be  tied  with  a  cord  that  has  been  satur- 
at.-d    with  stn.ng  carbolic   acid  solution. 
The  stumi»  of  the  cord  and  the  adjacent 
skin  should  then  be  washed  off  with  the 
foUowingsoluthm:  One-half  dram  iodine, 
(Continued   fruiM   page  0) 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 
HEALTH  SURVEY  NOTES 

By  Edith  M.  Howes 


It  lias  often  been  stated  that  there  were 
as  many  country  children  as  city  childnn 
under  normal  weight. 

The  results  of  the  recent  survey  of 
.school  children  in  Dauphin  county.  Pa., 
shows  us  that  this  is  the  case.  Out  of 
t!ie  2  589  fJiilrlren  recently  weighed  and 
measured  in  the  rural  schools  in  that 
county,  641  of  them  proved  to  be  10  per 
cent,  or  more  under  weight.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  but  6G8  of  the 
total  number  were  found  to  be  drinking 
milk  every  day  and  that  these  children 
were  only  drinking,  on  the  average,  one 
and  one-half  cups  of  milk  a  day. 

The  exact  amount  of  milk  consumed 
per  capita  in  all  the  different  towns  in 
the  county  was  also  ascertained.  In  this 
way  the  close  relation  between  the 
amount  of  milk  consumed  and  the 
amount  of  malnutrition  in  any  given  lo- 
cality was  established. 

In  (me  township,  1(51  children  out 
of  236  are  ten  per  cent,  or  more  under 
weight,  and  the  survey  shows  the  milk 
consumption  per  capita  to  be  only  .28  of 
a  quart  per  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  t«)wn  consumes  ..35  of  a  quart  per 
person  and  only  16  out  of  142  children 
in  the  township  fall  below  the  normal 
weight  line. 

The  very  smallest  amount  of  milk  con- 
sumed was  in  two  small  towns  in  the 
.southern  end  of  tlie  county.  In  those 
same  districts  the  proportion  of  children 
who  are  underweight  is  the  highest.  The 
fact  that  1023  families  in  the  county 
keep  cows  and  that  only  66H  children 
drink  milk  every  day  is  also  significant. 


BERKS  COUNTY  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  eighth  annual  farm  i)roducts  show 

for  Berks  county  was  held  in  the  rooms 

of  the  Worley    Hardware  Company,  3rd 

and  Penn  Sts.,  Heading,  Pa.,  .laniiary  .'5,  6 

and  7,  l«>22. 

There  was  a  large  ])i-einiiiiii  list,  in- 
cluding various  exhibits  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, api)les,  caiuu'd  and  dried  jiroducts, 
jellies,  etc. 

A   very  interesting  and  instructive  ex- 
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how  es.sential  good  milk  is  in  the  diet 
was  held  during  the  show,  the  Milk 
Dealers  .Association  of  Heading  co-opera- 
ting. 


SMALL  FAVORS 

THANKFULLY  RECEIVED 
The  discontinuance  of  the  3  per  cent, 
war  tax  on  railroad  rates,  effective  Jan- 
uary first,  makes  a  small  gain  in  the  net 
price  for  milk  on  the  farm,  but  the  gain 
is  so  small  as  to  be  pnu-tically  negligible. 
In  the  price  basis,  sent  out  as  of  .lanii- 
ary  first,  1922,  the  war  tax  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  freight  rate  and  added 
to  the  amount  received  for  milk.  The 
new  basis  increases  the  price  at  receiv- 
ing stations,  at  points  out  in  the  country, 
..no  ^.(.ni.  ne.f  h\\nt\rfi\  TKiiinds.  tin  to  aud 
including  the  180  mile  zone.  From  that 
point  up  to  the  300  mile  zone  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  received  amounts  to 
two  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

If  you  want  real  education  in  agricul- 
ture— in  all  its  branches— do  not  miss  the 
sixth  annual  Pennsylvania  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Show  to  be  held  in  Harrishurg,  Pa. 

The  show  will  be  held  in  the  week  of 
January  23-27.  A  large  portitm  of  the 
show  will  be  in  the  Emerson-Branting- 
ham  Building,  while  the  Overland  Harris- 
burg  Building  will  house  the  balance  of 
the  show.  These  exhibits  promise  to  far 
exceed,  both  in  size  and  educational  value, 
that  of  any  previous  show. 

Many  meetings  of  state-wide  and 
county  agricultural  organizations  will  be 
held   in   Harrishurg  during  the   week   of 

the  show. 

The  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State 
Dairy  Council  will  have  a  combined 
booth  and  di.splay  in  the  Emers(.n- 
Brantingham  Building.  Visit  this  booth 
and    make    it   your  headquarters  during 

the  week. 

Now  do  not  miss  this  great  opportunity 
to  meet  with  your  fellow  farmers  and 
dairymen.  Plan  to  attend  this  show- 
it's  well  worth  while.  Take  the  family 
along— there  will  be  enough  to  interest 
them  all. 


NUMBER  OF  SILOS  GROW 
The  silo,  that  very  necessary  adjunct 
of  a  successful  dairy  farm,  is  coming 
more  into  use  in  Pennsylvania  each  year. 
Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  at  the  present  time  there  arc 
approximately  22  per  cent,  of  the  farms 
«»f  the  state  that  have  silos.  On  Novem- 
ber 1,  there  were  46,210  silos  on  the  farms 
of  the  state,  an  increase  of  two  per  cent, 
during  the  current  year. 


Filled  or  Fed 


A  Story  of  Serving  Milk  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 


NO  WONDER   EMMA  SMILES 
Her  chart  shows  she  has  gained  12  pounds  in  eight  weeks.     If  you 
ask  her  how  she  did  it,  she  will  tell  you  that  she   drank  six  glasses 
of  milk  every  day. 


INTER-STATE  DAIRY 

COUNCIL  GREETINGS 

To  all  who  have  served  us  so  loyally 
during  1921. 
On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council,  I  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  co-operation,  and  particularly 
the  spirit  in  which  y(»u  have  given  us 
your  very  best  help. 

This  team  work  is  the  thing  that  really 
counts  in  life,  and  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  get  through  many  hard  days 
and  to  come  up  smiling  for  the  next. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  wish 
you  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBERT  BALDERSTON, 

Secretary. 


Cover  page  of   a  new  booklet    on  the   Nutritional  Value   of  Milk,   issued    by  the 
Philadelphia  Interstate  Dairy  Council.     A  copy  will  he  furnished  on  request. 


FARM  WOMEN  TO 

MEET  IN  CONNECTION 

WITH  FARM  SHOW 

The  Society  of  Farm  Women  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  during  the  past  two 
years  has  grown  until  it  now  extends 
into  practically  every  county  in  the  state, 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  Harris- 
hurg in  connection  with  the  sixth  annual 
State     Farm     Products     Show,    .Fanuary 

2.V27. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black  of  Somerset 
county,  state  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, is  hard  at  work  on  the  program 
and  is  endeavoring  to  .secure  several 
.speakers  of  national  prominence  to  ap- 
pear before  the  farm  women.  The  musi- 
cal program  will  also  be  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  convention  sessions. 

The  Farm  Women  met  in  connectiim 
with  the  show,  for  the  first  time  last  year 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to 
co-operate  in  making  the  show  a  success. 


FARM  TRACTORS  GROW 

GREATLY  IN  NUMBERS 

That  the  use  of  the  tractor  on  the 
farms  of  Pennsylvania  is  becoming  more 
popular  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  on 
November  1,  of  last  year  there  were  ap- 
proximately 8,500  tractors  in  use  through- 
out the  state.  The  figures  were  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  year  ago  there  were  approximately 
(),800  tractors  on  the  farms  of  the  state, 
an  increa.se  tluring  last  year  of  1,700. 
That  the  horse  still  maintains  its  su- 
premacy is  indicated  however  when  it 
I  is  shown  that  less  than  five  per  cent,  of 
!  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  have  tractors. 


"A  man   I  know  kicked  up  a  row 
That  stirred  a  neighbor's   wrath. 
He  walked  up  to  a  lady  cow 
And   slyly  pinched  her  calf," 

—Gargoyle. 


DAIRY  COUNCIL  NOTES 
Outstanding     feature     of     the     Dairy 
Council  for  December  has  been  the  cam- 
paign in   Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Messrs.  C.  I.  Cohee  and  Charles  S.  Det- 
wiler   of   the    Country    District    Depart- 
ment  have   held   a   number  of   meetings 
with   an   average   of  attendance   of   over 
150.     This  is  a  part  of  a  campaign  which 
will  also  take  in   nutrition   work   for  all 
the  country  districts  as  well  as  the  towns 
and    cities,   including   intensive    work    in 
Harrishurg,  Pa. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Penn.syl- 
vania  Home  Economics  Extension  De- 
partment through  the  rural  schools  of 
Daujihin  county  shows  that  of  the  ap- 
proximate 30(M)  rural  school  children,  who 
were  weighed  and  measured,  25  per  cent, 
are  more  than  10  per  cent,  underweight. 
This  indicates  a  very  serious  situation 
am  mg  our  farm  people.  We  have  every 
reason  to  feel  that  conditions  in  Dauphin 
county  are  no  better  or  any  worse  than 
in  tiie  other  country  districts  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia  Milk  Shed. 

Miss  Edith  Howes  of  the  Council  made 
a  survey  of  the  consumption  of  milk  in 
the  county,  visiting  every  place  where 
milk  was  sold,  even  in  small  quantities. 
She  found  that  tiie  consumption  per 
capita  of  about  three-tenths  of  a  quart. 
It  was  no  greater  in  the  rural  section 
than  in  the  city  of  Harrishurg.  In  fact 
it  was  discovered  that  in  the  .school  sur- 
vey that  only  about  one-fourth  of  all 
country  children  drink  as  much  as  a  glass 
of  milk  per  day  and  one-third  of  them  do 
not  drink  milk  at  all.  At  least  more  than 
(me-third  of  them  drink  tea  and  coffee 
regularly. 

Plans  for  1922 
Plans  for  1922  are  fairly  well  uniler 
way  and  include  an  enlargement  of 
country  work  and  extension  and  nutri- 
tional program  for  Philadelphia,  some 
new  moving  pictures  and  the  production 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  new  litera- 
ture and  posters. 

It  is  expected  that  the  production  of 
new  material  can  be  eflTected  through  co- 
operation with  the  National  Dairy 
Council.  High  lights  in  the  Philadelphia 
work  are: 

1.  Lecture  of  Dr.  McCollum,  January 
(Jth,  following  a  meeting  of  the  Dairy 
Council  itself. 

Some  very  Successful  meetings  among 
the  colored  people,  jiarticularly  a  nieet- 
at  the  Royal  Tlu-atre  where  about 
2000  school  children  were  assembled 
for  the  play  and  moving  pictures. 
The  increa.sed  newspaper  publicity  in 
the  Philadelphia  papers,  regarding 
the   nutritioniU   work  in   the   schools. 


2. 


Farm  accounts  make  the  farm  of  more 
account. 


January,  J922 
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fi^itortal 


\\v    are   entering  a    new    year.      Wliat 
siiall  We  our  aim  for  1922? 

What  the  future  hoUls  in  store  for  tis 
deiKMuls,  t..  a  large  extent,  upon  the 
manner  in  wJiich  we  individually  ennduct 
our  own  husiness-for  dairying  i.s  a  busi- 
ness—and how  earnestly  we  co-.)perate 
for  the  eon.iuon  g.Mul  of  the  indti.stry  and 
for  our  own  partieidar  market. 

To  be  successful  every  producer  of 
milk  must  he  sold  on  the  idea  that  a 
gm«l,  clean,  marketable  product  must 
Ih-  produced.  That  it  must  l)e  made  ec..- 
nomically  and  marketed  economically. 
That  the  pid>lic  at  large— and  that  in- 
cludes producers  themselves— must  be 
educated  to  consume  larger  quantities,  j 
if  onlv  for  their  own  health  and  welfare. 

If   we    have    fidly    convinced    ourselves     | 
that   the   above   statements  are   not    only 
true   but   that    they    are   to    be   observed, 
one-half  the   battle  for  a   succesf.d   year 
has  been  won. 

It  is  just  as  easy,  from  a  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents,  to  make  good,  chum, 
milk  as  any  other  kind-just  requires  a 
little  more  care— no  great  expense,  if 
any.  Good,  clean  milk  recommends  it- 
self to  the  eonstimer,  and  after  all  the 
ultimate  eonstimer  is  the  judge  of  quality, 
he  drinks  milk  <m  tpiality  and  if  the 
q.iality  is  not  then-,  lie  tpiits  using  it. 

Kco'mmiical  milk  production  depends 
on  the  eliminati.m  of  the  l»(»arder  cow, 
care  of  the  herd,  intelligent  fe«-ding, 
labor,  etc.  In  many  cases  excessive  labor 
costs  may  be  reduced  l>y  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. 

Economical  marketing  (h-pends  on  the 
efficiency  of  y«M.r  co-o]>erativc  bargain- 
ing or  marketing  assiniation  and  its 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the  co-tM>era- 
titm  of  its  individvial  members.  The 
stronger  the  organiz.atL.n  the  greater  its 
bargaining  power. 

Milk  production  has  bcu  rapidly  in- 
creasing and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  educate  the  consuming  public  t<.  the 
greater  use  of  "The  very  best  fo(.<l  in 
the  world,  milk."  To  increas.-  constimp- 
thm,  however,  we  m.ist  furnish  the  p.d.bc 
what  it  wants-goml,  clean,  safe  mdk. 
The  consumptitm  in  Philadelphia  in  1921 
increased  in  round  numbers  12  n.iHion 
quarts    over   the  previous    year. 

The  making  of  otir  own  market   is  m 
our  own  hands. 


■l-hcn-tircinriitof  |-.  P.  Willits  as  i)resi- 
drnt  of  tin-  l.d.r-.Stat.-  Milk  Pr.nlucefs 
Associati..n,  at  tiic  annual  ti.eeting  in 
December,  wa^  not  unexpected.  Even  a 
year  ajio  it  was  only  after  strong  urging 
that  Mr.  Willits  consented  to  accept  the 
..ffie..  tor   1921. 

Later,  in  the  summer  of  1921,  Mr. 
Willits  owing  to  the  press  of  perstmal 
aftairs,  i)resented  his  resignation  tt>  the 
directors,  but  was  prevailed  up<m  to 
serve  imtil  the  end  of  the  year. 

While    Mr.    Willits  has   the   interest   of 
the  .M-gani/.ation  strongly  at  heart,  he  has 
felt    that     the    growing    i)ressure    of    his 
,)ersonal     interests    demanded    a    greater 
i  shaiv  of   bis   time  and  he  did   m)t  wish 
!   l<,    continue    as    president    of    the    Inter- 
State   .Milk    Producers   Association  unless 
he  could  devote  the  time  reiiuired  to  keep 
in  close  personal  touch  with  the  work  of 
the    a.s.sociati.m      Tliis    be    has   fi)und   for 
s.)me   time   t.»   be   exacting  too   great   an 
effort  on  his  i)art. 

Mr.  Willits  has  been  president  of  the 
associatii.n  since  its  reorganization  in 
1917,  having  been  elected  president  in 
December,  191<).  He  has  performed  his 
duties  conscientiously  and  with  a  high 
degree  of  credit  l)oth  to  himself  and  t.) 
the  organization.  It  was  only  after  due 
considciation  by  the  board  ..f  direct<.rs 
that  his  retirement  from  the  i)residency 
was   accepted   by   the  directors. 

In  electing  Mr.  H.  D-  Allebach  i.resi- 
dent  for  1922,  Mr.  Willits  feels  that  the 
work  of  the  organization  will  be  in 
stn.ng  hands,  that  Mr  .Mlebach's  h.ng 
experience  in  the  detail  work  of  the  as- 
sociation pecidiarly  fits  him  for  the  i^.si- 
tion  and  that  tlie  success  and  growth  t.f 
the  organization   will  continue   under   his 

direction. 

Mr.  Willits,  even  though  no  longer 
president  of  the  association,  has  been 
elected  a  member  .)f  the  executive  c<mi- 
mittee  and  will  ctmtinuc  to  give  s.)me  of 
Ids  time  to  the  associaticm  and  .serve  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  all  the  important 
affairs   of   the   organization    work. 

Mr.  Willits  c<mtinues  to  serve  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inter-State  Dairy  COtmcil  and  was  re- 
ceiitlv  re-elected  to  serve  as  treasurer  of 
the  Naticmal   Milk   Producers  Federaticm. 


Basic  and  Surplus  Basis  Starts  in 
January 

beginning  with  .lanuary  the  basic  and 
surplus  plan  of  buying  milk  again  be- 
ct)mes  effective  in  the   Philadle])hia   Milk 

Shed. 

.  1   ..  *.u..«.  ........ I. toui>c  U»»  fiitlv  famil- 

iarized  with  the  1922  basis,  which  is  a 
.slight  modification  of  the  plan  in  effect  in 
1921,  we  reprint  herewith  the  basis  which 
was  adopted  on  October  .*Jrd,  1921. 


There  is  no  limit  to  what  manufactur- 
.Ts  (»f  imitation  or  filled  milk  will  at- 
tempt. They  would  have  the  public  be- 
lieve that  representative  daily  l^apers  of 
the  country  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
eff.)rt  to  eliminate  the  so-called  bogus 
milk  compounds  fn.m  the  market. 

Were  it  n(»t  a  know  fact  that  -'news 
,„,,tter— easily  converted  into  readable 
filler  editorials  had  been  broadcasted  by 
the  representatives  of  one  of  the  leading 
milk  sid)stitute  manufacturers  and  these 
subsequently  rebuilt  into  a  presumably 
rei)resentative  expressi(m  of  what  the 
public  think.s"  some  consideratbm  might 
be  given  to  the  statements. 

The  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
btit   the  truth,  is  our  motto. 

W\-  know  how  the  stuff  (bogus  milk) 
i.s  sohl— what  it  is  sold  for.  We  make  no 
claim  that  the  stuff  is  unwholesome  but 
we  do  say  that  it  was,  has  been  and  is 
now  being  frauduently  sohl  and  a  fraud 
thus  perpetuated  upon  the  public. 

The  only  safe  way  to  obviate  such  a 
fraud  is  to  stop  the  manufacture  and  sale 
„f  such  compounds,  and  the  best  means 
now  available  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose is  through  national  and  state  legis- 
lation. 


Revised  Philadelphia  Plan 
The  following  method  of  determining 
price    to    be  paid  the   farmer   will   be   in 
force  1922  and  until  further  notice. 

Each  producer  shall  be  credited  with 
the  amount  of  milk  delivered  by  him  dur- 
ing October,  November  and  December, 
1921.  The  average  jiroduction  of  these 
three  months  shall  be  known  as  the  "basic 
quantity."'  These  amounts  are  to  be 
posted  at  the  receiving  station  and  diqi- 
licate  copies  sent  to  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers    Association. 

During  the  following  nine  months  he 
will  receive  the  basic  price  for  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  this  amount  of  milk. 
.Ian.  1007o  April  lOO^o  July  110% 
Feb.  1007o  May  lOO^o  Aug.  HO^o 
March  1007o  June  100%  Sept.  llS^c 
.\dditional  milk  produced  during  these 
months,  if  any,  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
following  ba.sis. 

A    committee   of   three,   one    from    the 
I)roducers,   one    from    the    manufacturers 
and  one  from  the  dealers,  will  check  up, 
each    month,   the   average  price  of   New 
York    92   score    solid    packed    butter,    as 
published  in  the  I'nited  States  Bureau  of 
Markets  for  that  month  and  immediately 
inform  all  concerned  what  this  price  may 
be.     Payment  for  all  additional  milk  as 
above  determined,  to  be  made  according 
to  the  following  schedules: 

No.  1.     Producers  who  have  been  regu- 
I    lar    patrons    of    a    receiving    station,    or 
regular   shippers   to   a   dealer,   who    have 
established   a  basic   quantity   during  Oc- 
tober,   November    and    December,     1921, 
are  to   receive  the  basic  prices   for   basic 
(piantity.     For  an   amount  of   additional 
milk    less    than    or    equal    to    the    basic 
amount,  92  score  New   York  butter  plus 
2(K/;.   For  all  additional  sun>lus  above  an 
amount  equal  to   basic  quanity,   a  price 
based  on  92  score  New  York  butter  with- 
out the  207r   premium  for  the  months  of 
January,    February,   March,    April,    May, 
and    June.      During    July,     August     and 
September,  all  shippers  shall  be  paid  for 
additional  milk  a  price  based  on  92  score 
New  York  butter  plus  a  premium  of  207,. 
I^(,.   2— A.      All    former   patrons    at  a 
receiving  station  or  direct  shippers  to  a 
dealer  who  make  no   milk   through    Oc- 
tober, November  and  December  and  who 
therefore   established    no   basic    quantity, 
if    they     resume    shipping     in    January, 
February    and    March,   shall    be    paid    a 
price  for  all  their  milk  based  on  92  score 
New    York    butter    plus    a    premium    of 
207.     This   plan    to   c«mtinue   until    Oc- 
tober 1st,  1922. 

H.  If  they  fail  to  resume  shipping 
until  April,  May  or  June  they  shall  be 
paid  a  price  based  on  92  score  New  York 
Butter  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
.lune.  For  July,  August  and  Sei)tember 
the  price  to  those  shippers  shall  be  92 
score  New  York  butter  price  plus  a 
premium  of  20%. 

No.  3.  Men  starting  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness and  who  therefore  have  not  estab- 
lished a  basic  quantity  who  desire  to 
start  to  ship  milk  during  any  one  of  the 


first  nine  months  of  1922  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  establish  a  basic  quantity  by  cal- 
culating   one-half    of    the    daily    average 
of  the  amount  produced  by  such  shippers 
during  the   first  thirty  days  of  shipment 
iind  thereafter  counting  this  as  the  basic 
(p.antity    during    the    remaining    m.mtlis. 
No,    \.     In    case    of    tenants    changing 
from  one  farm  to  another,  or  farm  owners 
selling  out  and  repurchasing  a  farm  else- 
where and  who  by  this  procedure  change 
buyers    .»f    their    milk,     it     is     defmitely 

...ill         I :»     ^^iLiTit-itir     <>e- 

undersioou    mai    mc    «'«ij««-   m 

tablished  goes  with  the  cows. 

No.  5.  Special  cases  of  (me  or  more 
producers  changing  to  new  buyers  are 
open  to  agreement  between  such  pro- 
ducers, buyers  and  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association. 

This  agreement  covers  tdl  l)oints  in 
the  territory.  Any  ..f  the  three  parties 
interested,  that  is  (the  distributers,  man- 
ufacturers and  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association)  reserves  the  right  t.) 
ask  for  a  ctmference  to  consider  the  situ- 
ation if  it  feels  its  interests  are  being 
jeoptirdized  thereby. 


INCREASED  MILK  PRODUCTION 
THROUGH  BETTER  SIRES 

\    gain   .)f  IT   per  cent,    in    milk  pro- 
duction and  20  i>er  cent,  in  butterfat  pro- 
duction  in  daughters  over  their  dams  be- 
cause  of   the   use   of  a   purebred   bull   is 
the  striking  result  obtained  in  the  New 
Windsor,    Md.,    cow    testing    ass<K-iation 
which   has  a  bull   association   as  a  sub- 
sidiary.    The    records  of   21    cows    were 
compared   with   the    records   of   their  21 
.laughters    after    the    latter    had   becme 
n.ature    cows      The    average    productuvn 
of    the    dams    for    one    year    was    5,o()0 
pounds  of  milk  and  219  pounds  of  butter- 
fat        The     daughters     averaged     6,5J.l 
pounds  of  milk  and  203  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  a  gain  over  the  mothers  of  963  pounds 
of  milk  and  U  lbs.  of  fat.     In  the  asso- 
ciation every  one  of  the  daughters  sired 
bv  one  of  the  three  association  bulls  was 
h'etter  than   her  dam     One  of  the   bulls 
prodt.ced  an  average  improvement  in  bis 
daughters  of  1U4  pounds  of  milk  and  (.'- 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

i'he  worth  of  the  purebred  sire  as  an 
improver  of   the   productive   capacity   of 
dairv     cows     has     been     measured     ma 
,„„uber  of  localities  where  there  are  both 
eow   testing  and  bull  assocaitions.      1  he 
Inited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has   collected    figures   from   a  number  of 
,.,mniunities,  but  in  the  past  it  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  tab  on  the  improvement 
that     bulls    have    made    in    herds.       1  he 
plan  of  the  Dairy  Divisicm  now  is  to  get 
such   figures,  as  far  as  possible,  on  cows 
owned   by    members  in  all   the   158   bull 
assochiti.ms   in  the  United  States. 


HAULING  OUT  THE  MANURE 
Many  farmers  this  fall  and  winter  litive 
been  cleaning  out  the  manure  pit  or 
spreading  the  pile  of  manure  on  the  new 
seeding,  or  on  land  to  be  plowed  in  the 
early  spring.  This  is  good  practice,  they 
say  at  the  agricultural  colleges,  for  when 
manure  is  exposed  to  the  rain,  the  best 
part  of  it  may  be  lost  during  an  open 
winter  and  spring.  When  it  is  .spread  on 
the  land,  the  rain  washes  the  soluble 
part  of  the  manure  into  the  .soil,  ready 
for  use  by  the  next  crop. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


DSCEMBER   PRICES 

All  milk  shipped  during  October,  November 
and  December  is  paid  for  as  basic  milk.  The 
quaHtities  established  by  these  mouths  fix 
the  basic  quantity  of  milk  on  which  produ- 
cers will  be  paid  during  1922. 

F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  orer  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  oon- 
mitnntinn  of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 
Basic  Basle 

Prioe  Price 

Test  per  per 

Per  cent.  100  lbs.  Quart 

3.  $2.47  6.35 

3.1  2.51  5.45 

3.2  2.55  5.55 
a. 3                             2.59                               5.65 

3.4  2.63  5.75 

3.5  2.67  5.86 

3.6  2.71  5.9 

3.7  2.75  5.95 

3.8  2.79  6.05 

3.9  2.83  6.15 

4.  2.87  6.26 

4.1  2.91  6.86 

4.2  2.95  6.45 

4.3  2.99  6.55 
4  4  3.03  6.6 

4.5  3.07  6.66 

4.6  3.11  6.76 
4  7  8.15  6.86 
4'.8  y.l9  6.95 
4  9  3.23  7.06 

5.  3.27  7.16 
When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 

Philadelphia   is   6^   cents  per   quart 

DECEMBEE  EECEIVING  STATION  PBICBS 

Quotations  include  a  deduction  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  which  amount  together  with 
one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  publicity 
campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and  great- 
er consumuption  of  dairy  products.  The  usual 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  "Producers  Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  aa 
heretofore. 

Freight    and    Receiving    Station    Charges 
Deducted 


JANUARY    REOBIVINO    STATION   PRICES 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


Mil 

1  to 

11  to 

21   to 

31   to 

41    to 

51    to 

61    to 

71   to 

81   to 

91   to 

iOi   lu 

111    to 

121   to 

131   to 

141   to 

151   to 

161    to 

171    to 

181    to 

191   to 

201    to 

211   to 

221    to 

231   to 

241   to 

251    to 

261    to 

271    to 

281    to 

291   to 


es 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 
iiO 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
170 
180 
190 
200 
210 
220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
800 


incl. 


I  < 


Freight    on 
46    qt.    can 
.265 
.28 
.30 
.81 
.88 
.84 
.36 
.37 
.385 
.895 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.445 
.455 
.47 
.476 
.485 
.50 
.506 
.515 
.53 
.535 
.546 
.66 
.66 
.67 
.675 
.60 
.696 


Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3%  milk 
$1.97 
1.95 
1.98 
1.92 
1.90 
1.88 
1.87 
1.86 
1.84 
1.83 
l.o2 
1.81 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.66 
1.65 
1.68 


MONTHLY  PRICES  OF  GRADE  B  OR 
MARKET   ^*TT.K 

F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  60  mile  sone  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Pour-tenths  of  a  cent  being  added 
or  deducted  fer  each  one-tenth  per  cent,  fat 
above  or  below  8  per  cent. 

Receiving 
F.  O.  B.  per     staton  60  mile 
quart  Phila.         zone  per  cwt. 


1 

11 
21 
31 
41 
51 
61 
71 
81 
91 

lv>x 

111 

121 
131 
141 
151 
161 
171 
181 


Miles 

to   10  incl. 

to  20  '• 

to  30  " 

to  40  " 

to   50  " 

to   60  " 

to   70  " 

to    «0  " 

to  90  " 

to  100  " 

to   120  " 

to    130  " 

to    140  " 

to    150  " 

to    100  •• 

to    170  " 

to    180  " 

to    190  " 


211  to  220 


231 
•J41 
251 
w61 
271 
281 
•J91 


.J      -      yj 

to  240 
to  250 
to  260 
to  270 
to  280 
to  290 
to    300 


.27 

.285 

.308 

.32 

.34 

.355 

.369 

.38 

.896 

.408 

.418 

.43 

.44 

.456 

.466 

.48 

.488 

.50 

.508 

.52 

.64 

.Oi> 

.558 

.565 

.579 

.579 

.59 

.60 

.61 


|%6 
1.94 
1.92 
1.91 
1.89 
1.87 
1.86 
1.85 
1.88 
1.82 
1.81 


80 
79 
77 
76 
76 
74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.71 
1.70 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1021 

January 

February 

March 
April 

May    1-17 

May    18-31 

June 

July 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

5.35 

6.35 

6.36 

6.35 

6.36 

5.36 

6.85 

5.85 

6.36 


8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.67 
8.61 
8.61 
8.61 
2.68 

2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


69 

.68 

67 

,66 

.65 

1.64 

1.63 

1.62 


Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quart*,  113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts,  plus  3^„ 
war  tax.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent  added  or  de- 
ducted for  each  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent, 
butterfat    above    or   below    3    per  cent. 

JANUARY  BASIC  PRICES 
F.  O.   B.  PhUadelphia 

Prices  subject  to  change  wherever  warranted 
by   market    conditions 


CURRENT  RETAIL  MTT.K  PRICES 
Orade   B  or   Market  Milk 
Pasteurized  and  bottled 
Quarts 

Philadelphia  }}■  ,„ 

New    York  12-16 

Baltimore  ** 

Pittsburgh  1" 

1920-1921 
MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


Pints 

7 
0 
7 
8Vi 


4  per   cent,  milk   at  all   receiving 


First  half 
$3.16 
3.20 
3.14 
3.38 
2.96 
2.71 
2.76 
2.61 
2.78 


points 

Average 

per  month 

$3.12 

8.18 

3.19 

8.43 

3.00 

2.76 

2.76 

2.64 

2.81 


Test 
Per    cent. 

3.  . 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.6 

8.6 

3.7 

8.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 
When  the  milk  is 

Philadelphia 


IJiibic  Quantity 
per  100  lbs. 
$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.69 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 
2,87 
2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
8.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.19 
3.23 
3.27 
not  tested  the 


Price 
Per  quart 
5.36 
5.45 
5.55 
5.65 
5.75 
5.86 
5.9 
5.95 
6.05 
6.15 
6.26 
6.85 
6.45 
6.55 
6.6 
6.65 
6.75 
6.85 
6.95 
7.05 
7.15 
pricte  f. 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

jSary  2  61  2.53 

February  2.17  2.24 

Ma"h  lil  111 

tilf  IS  Ife 

June  1-49  1" 

jS?v  1-84  1-89 

Aueust  2.11  2.05 

tep^^eriber  2.01  2.04 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  pnce 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City. 


o.  b. 


is  6Vt   cents   per   quart 


DECEMBER  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 

PAID    PRODUCERS    FOR    MAltKET     MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per   100  pounds 


N.  Y.,  200  mile  zone,  pool  price 
Philadelphia,   50  mile  zone 

Baltimore,   per   gallon   f.    0.   b. 


$2.88 
$2.27 
Basic 
$0.26 


92 


1 

3 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 


DECEMBER  BUTTER  PRICES 

score    solid   packed    creamery 
cents   per   pound 


New    York 
46   1/2 
46   1/2 
46   1/2 
45 
44   1/2 

44  1/2 

45  1/2 
46 

46 

46 

45 

44   1/2 

44    1/2 

43 

48 

41 

42 

42    1/2 

41 

41   1/2 

41 

40   1/2 

89   1/2 


PhiU. 
47   1/2 
47 
47 
46 

46   1/2 
46   1/2 
46   1/2 
47 
47 
47 
46 

45  1/2 
45 
44 
44 
48 
44 

43   1/2 
42 
42 
42 

41   1/2 
41 


butter 

Chicago 

47 

45   1/2 

44 

43 

43   1/2 

44 

45   1/2 

45   1/2 

46 

45 

43    1/2 

44 

43   1/2 

43   1/2 

43    1/2 

42    1/2 

42    1/2 

42   1/2 

42   1/2 

41 

40 

40 

89 


Larro  co^ 

could  be  cut$7^to^ 


Mre  we  right  in  keeping 
faith  with  dairymen? 


We  could  cut  the  cost  of  Larro 
$7  a  ton  in  two  ways.  One  by 
adding  such  fillers  as  oat  hulls» 
cottonseed  hulls,  ground  screen- 
ings and  similar  low-grade  ma- 
terials. The  other  by  using  ofi- 
grade  ingredients. 

Any  of  these  substitutes  could 
be  cunningly  hidden.  But  old- 
time  Larrodairy  feed  users  would 
immediately  detect  them.  The 
milk  flow  would  quickly  de- 
crease. 

qA  reputation  is  Slaked 
on  Larro  quality 

We  never  have  and  never  will 
cut  the  quality  of  Larro.  A  life- 
timeof  experience  hasshown  the 
fallacy  of  saving  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  It  has  shown  that  it  pays 
to  keep  faith  with  American 
dairymen. 

So,  in  making  Larro  we  use 
only  cottonseed  meal  testing  43^ 
protein.  No  musty  or  sour  bran 
escapes  our  inspectors.  All  ingre- 
dients must  be  of  certified  qual- 
ity. Our  reputation  is  staked  on 
Larro  quality  each  day. 

e/f  wonderful  blend 

Larro  success  as  the  always  reli- 
able dairy  feed  is  due,  not  alone 
to  honest  methods,but  also  to  the 
discovery  years  ago  of  a  wonder- 
ful blend.  This  blend  is  excep- 
tionally palatable  and  easily 
digested.  It  brings  vigor,  vitality 
and  health.  Above  ail,  milk 
yields  are  largely  increased  and 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,I530Larrou,eSW<r..  DETROIT,  MiCH. 


the  period  of  profitable  lactation 
is  prolonged.  Wherever  used, 
this  blend  has  produced  remark- 
able results. 

Today  a  corps  of  expert  men 
are  jealously  guarding  this  rare 
blend.  They  make  an  average  of 
3700  inspections  and  laboratory 
tests  each  month.  They  use  the 
latest  and  finest  instruments  of 
precision.  To  keep  down  the  cost 
we  have  provided  hundreds  of 
labor-saving  appliances.Thus,  we 
do  in  minutes  what  would  re- 
quire hours  in  the  ordinary  way. 
That  is  why  we  say,  compar- 
ing Larro  with  crude  home  mix- 
tures and  unreliable  prepared 
feeds  is  like  comparing  hand 
skimming  with  the  modern 
cream  separator.  Home  mixtures 
are  troublesome,  quality  varies 
and  they  are  seldom  efiScient. 
Low  milk  yields  and  profidess 
herds  usually  follow  their  use. 
They  are  far  more  cosdy  in  the 
end. 

Take  the  coupon 

to  your  dealer 

Get  a  two-bag  trial  of  Larro  dairy 
feed  now — on  our  no-risk  plan— 
and  test  it  for  yourseli  But  be  sure 
it  is  Larro.  Look  for  the  name  on 
sack  and  for  our  guarantee  in- 
side. This  guarantee  assures  you 
more  milk  or  your  money  back. 
If  you  don't  know  a  nearby 
Larro  dealer,  mail  the  coupon  to 
us.  We  will  tell  you  where  you 
can  get  Larro. 


muAttttowj 

100  Lbs.  Net 


urny 


FOR  DAIRY  COWS 


(1530) 


'^TWo''J;!^n.'if  presented  to  theloc  J  dealer,  entitle,  beam  to  .  two- 
bag  trialont^eLai^o  money-b.  W  guarantee  plan.  U  maded  to  u.,  we  wUl 

send  name  of  the  local  Larro  d  Jcr. 


NOT  UNDER  ^ 
NOT  OVER  ** 


s&> 


NAME 
R.F.D. 

TOWN 


STATE- 
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Disciiits  andDaiiyleea^ 


Why  do  you  like  your  hot  biscuits  light  and  fluffy? 

Because  they  taste  better  and  digest  better  than 
the  heavy,  soggy  variety! 

For  the  same  reason  your  cows  prefer  a  light,  bulky 
grains  ration.  It  tastes  better  and  digests  better.  It 
produces  the  most  milk  and  the  richest  milk. 

Union  Grains  is  light  and  bulky.  One  quart  weighs 
onlv  H  lb.  Contains  only  8%  moisture  as  against  15  /o 
in  most  feeds.  Feed  Union  Grains  by  weight,  not  by 
measure,  and  see  how  much  farther  it  goes  than  other 

'w     '     UNION  GRAINS  i>  light  and  bulky-highly  dlf««tibU. 

^     5.  UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 

6.  UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

;  UNION  GRAINS  is  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

2  UNION  GRAINS  islow  in  fibre  content. 

3!  UNION  GRAINS  islow  in  moisture. 

UNION  GRAINS  was  the  ^r'*'=°rTr!^'^L1'L7er'2o7esr': 
It   haa   given  continuous    satisfaction    for   over  JU  years. 

Write  us  for  free  milk  record  sheet* 
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dalanc£dJrations 

■      'JovMli  yaiin    Slock 


'««!•»' 


are  Housed 

LookOutfor  Disease 


YOU  cannot  afford  to  hare  the  winter 
season  wipe  out  the  summer's  dairy 
profits.  Watch  out  for  sickness;  don't 
overlook  the  slightest  unhealthy  symp- 
tom. Keep  your  eye  on  the  milk  yield 
of  every  cow.  A  little  extra  care  in  win- 
ter will  keep  the  <*ntire  herd  producing  at 
a  profit  the  year  'round. 

Cows  In  bam— with  very  Uttle  icreen  feed,  much  roag^e  ^H^J^H^n^ 
trates— netKl  every  aid  possible  to  keep  assimilation  and  digestion  st^ng- 
Let  those  functions  la«  and  the  milk  yield  falls.  The  cow  becomes  an 
easy  prey  to  serious  disease. 

Kow-Kare  is  the  winter  cow-health  Koardian  in  «»e  best  dfllriM  because 
It  supplies  Just  the  assistance  needed  to  tone  up  the  digestion  wida^ 
nation  and  keep  the  genital  organs  healthy.  Besides  *t«„^^«„^^j,^^5S5k 
ing  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Retained  Afterbirth,  S«>«'''5«' ^^SS  ^ed 
F^ycT,  Loss  of  AppeUte,  etc..  Kow-Kare  is  ^^'^f/'^^^J^fJi^  ^ 
during  the  winter  months  as  an  aid  to  general  healtli  and  increaeed  pro 
ducUon.  It  acts  directly  on  the  milk-making  or- 
gans, keeping  them  normal  and  healthy. 


Kow-Kare  costs  so  little  and  means  so  ma<^  to 
cow  owners  that  no  dairy  should  be  without  a  con- 
stant supply.  General  stores,  feed  dealers  and 
druggists  can  supply  you  at  the  new  reduced 
prices  of  65c  and  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  freo  book  on  cow  ailmenU,  "The  Horn* 
Cow  Doctor."     Make  thie*  dairy-profit  wlnUr. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


|!iili,;i:;.»;;ii 


AGRICULTURAL  GYPSUM 
A  MEANS  OF  SAVING  THE 
NITROGEN  IN  SOLID 
AND  LIQUID  MANURE 


By  Professor  George  A.  Olsen 


The  most  valuable  component  of  barn 
manure  is   nitrogen.     The   liquid  excre- 
ment from    horses,   cows   and  pigs   con- 
tains sixty-ftve  to  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  nitrogen  in  manure.     How- 
ever,   most   of     the     nitrogen     in     sheep 
manure  is  present  in  the  solid  excrement. 
It   is  obvious   that  the   urine  of  farm 
manure  should   lie  .saved  as  well  as  the 
solid  excrement.     This  can   l)e  accomp- 
lished if   water  tight   gutters  and   floors 
and   otlier  precautionary   measures   have 
been  provided. 

In  addition  to  improved  sanitary  con- 
ditions cement  gutters  and  floors  are  well 
suited  for  barn  purposes.  With  cement 
constructed  pits  for  holding  the  liquid 
excrement  there  is  very  little  need  of 
loading  the  manure  with  litter.  On  the 
other  hand  most  farm  barns  are  not 
provided  with  improvements  such  as  re- 
ferred to  and  usually  it  is  in  those  places 
where  consideral)le  litter  should  be  used 
for  absorbing  the  urine. 

Cement  construction  or  litter  will  not 
save  the   nitrogen.     They   serve  only   as 
means   for  conducting  or   absorbing  the 
urine.     They   do  not  prevent   fermenta- 
tion; neither  is  it  desirable  that  fermen- 
tation   should    l)e    entirely    checked.      It 
depends   upon  the   kind  of  fermentation 
which  operates.     The  fermentation  pro- 
cess   involved    in   the   convertion   of   the 
urine  nitrogen   into   the  ammonia  nitro- 
gen  is   desirable  and  is   usually  the  one 
which   takes  place.     It  is   a   step   in   the 
change  to  nitric   nitrogen,  the    form    of 
nitrogen    wliicli    is    directly    utilized    by 

plants. 

While  desirable  fermentati<m  is  gen- 
erally the  rule  the  ammonia  which  is 
formed  is  gaseous  in  nature  and  as  much 
as  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen 
may  be  lost.  The  characteristic  ammonia 
smell  in  the  barn  or  manure  heap  is 
this  gaseous  ammonia  which  chemists 
have  recognized  jus  ammonia  carbonate. 
The  detection  of  ammonia  about  the 
barn  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  most  valu- 
able plant  food  material  in  manure  is 
being  lost.  Whether  or  not  ammonia 
is  detected,  the  nitrogen  is  continually  lost 
because  analysis  of  manure  as  cared  for 
under  general  farm  practice  methods 
show  enormous  los.ses.  Tiie  rate  of  loss 
largely  depends  upon  temperature,  the 
degree  of  fermentation  and  evaporation. 
Recognizing  that  the  nitrogen  is  being 
continually  lo.st  the  farmers  should  pro- 
vide means  for  combatting  or  minimizing 
it.  One  way  to  this  end  is  with  the  use 
of  agricultural  gjpsum. 

Daily  applications  of  three  to  five 
pounds  of  agricultural  gypsum  per  animal 
are  made.  It  is  spread  on  the  floors  and 
gutters  and  on  the  manure  pile.  The 
liquid  excrement  mixes  with  the  agri- 
cultural gypsum  and  the  latter  gradually 
dissolves.  Consequently  a.s  the  gaseous 
ammonium  is  formed  during  the  process 
of  fermentation  it  ties  up  with  the  sul- 
phate sulphur  in  the  agricultural  gypsum 
and  forms  a  non-gaseous  salt  whieli  is 
known  as  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  advantage  of  using  agricultural 
gypsum  freely  is  to  assure  against  the 
losses  of  the  valuable  plant  food  nitro- 
gen and  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
about  the  bam.  Agrciultural  gypsum 
besides  being  a  preserver  of  nitrogen  is 
a  valuable  plant  food  and  when  included 
in  the  barn  manure  wiU  help  improve 
the  soil. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ENGINES 

POWER  AND  ECONOMY 

Let  an  International 
Kerosene  Engine  be 
an  active  partner  in 
doing  all  your  hard 
jobs,  such  as  grind- 
ing feed,  pumping, 
sawing,  threshing, 
etc.  A  size  to  fit 
your  needs  I5,  3,  6 
and  10  H.P.  They 
have  a  record  of  long 
service  and  low  cost. 

Write  for  literature 


International  Harvester  Co. 

OF  AMERICA 

216  N.  23rd  St.     Phila.,  Pa 


Special  Sale  of 
Slate  Remnants 

5,000  rolls  of  the  very  best  grade 
heavy  slate  surface  roofing  in 
natural  colors  of  both  red  and 
green  at  $1.75  per  roll  of  108  sq. 
ft.,  including  fixtures. 

This  roofing  is  made  of  exactly 
the  same  material  as  first  grade 
which  sells  for  $3.40  per  sq.,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  surface 
is  not  as  smooth. 

ManufacUirers'  Outlet  Department 
BufFaio  Housewrecking  8C  Salvage  Co. 
834  Walden  Avenue  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


>RAGE 
BATTER-Y 

Scnftcc  Station 

Starting,  lighting,  ignition— storage 
batteries  of  every  description,  make 
and  for  every  purpose  are  recharged, 
repaired  and  rebuilt  here  by  skilled 
battery  men  working  in  a  fully 
equipped  and  stocked  shop. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


HEAT  STERILIZATION 

FOR  MILKING  MACHINES 

This  mctliod  lias  proven  very  suooes- 
ful  and  is  l)()tli  simple  and  effective. 

Immediately  after  milking,  the  ma- 
chines are  rinsed  with  cold  or  hike  warm 
water  drawn  through  the  machines  by 
vacuum.  Tlie  flow  should  be  broken  oc- 
casionally by  pulling  the  teat  cups  out 
of  the  water  and  then  immediately  im- 
mersing them  again.  This  is  done  ten 
or  twelve  thnes. 

The  above  process  is  then  repeated 
with  hot  soda  solution.  Teat  cups  and 
tubing  are  washed  with  a  brush  at  this 
time. 

Units  are  then  rinsed  with  clean  water 
drawn  through  by  vacuum. 

Long  milk  tube  and  teat  cups  are  then 
detached  from  head  of  pail.  Air  tubes 
(in  inflation  tyi)es  of  machines)  are  plug- 
ged, and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  tank 
of  clean  water,  care  bein^  taken  that  all 
parts  are  entirely  submerged.  The  water 
is  then  heated  to  a  temperature  of  160 
degrees  to  170  degrees  F.  and  held  there 
for  15  to  20  minutes.  The  water  is  then 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  parts  to  remain 
there  until  the  next  milking.  (A  covered 
tank  will  usually  hold  the  temperature 
above  160  degrees  F.  for  the  required 
length  of  time,  if  heated  to  165  degrees 
or  170  degrees  F.) 

The  effect  of  heating  on  the  rubber 
parts  has  not  been  fully  determined  by 
this  department  as  yet.  So  far,  however, 
the  temperatures  used  have  not  been  any 
more  detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  rubber 
than  other  methods  of  sterilization. 

Bacterial  counts  obtained  on  compara- 
tive tests  made  with  machines  .sterilized 
by  this  method  and  others  sterilized  in 
a  chlorinated  lime  solution  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  heat  method  of  sterilizing. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  heat  penetrates  more  thoroughly  all 
the  cracks  and  crevices. 

Twice  each  week  the  machines  should 
be  taken  entirely  apart  and  washed  thor- 
oughly with  brushes  and  hot  soda  solu- 
tion. The  vacuum  line  should  be  cleaned 
al)out  every  two  weeks  by  drawing  hot 
.soda  solution  through  it  with  vacuum.  If 
milk  is  drawn  into  the  vacuum  line,  the 
pipe  should  be  cleaned  immediately  after 
milking. 

The  moisture  trap  on  the  head  of  the 
machine  (cover  of  pail)  should  be  cleaned 
every  day. 

Milking  machine  pails  and  covers 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  ster- 
ilized with  steam  after  every  milking. 

In  preparing  the  cows  for  milking,  the 
same  care  should  be  used  as  in  milking 
by  hand.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teats 
be  very  clean  if  a  clean  milk  is  to  be 
obtained. 

Milk  Plant  Letter  No.  94. 


WEST  CHESTER,  Pi 


COATESVILLE,  PL 


WHY  FARMERS  BUY  LESS 
The  index  number  of  the  average  price 
of  31  farm  products  in  the  United  States 
declined  from  246  in  June,  1920,  to   106 
in  June,  1921,  say  workers  in  the  field  of 
economics  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture.    Since  then  it  has  risen  to  107 
in  July,  114  in  August,  and  118  in  Sep- 
tember.    The  index  number  of  the  av- 
erage wholesale  price  of  all  commodities 
in   the   United   States   was   156  in  Sep- 
tember; this  means  that  farmers  on  the 
average  sell  products  which  would  have 
brought  $100   before   the   war   for  $116. 
They  then  find  that  commodities  which 
they  could  have  purchased  for  $100  be- 
fore the  war  will  now  cost  them  $156. 
They   can,   therefore,   purchase  only    76 
per  cent,  as  much  as  normally,  or  have 
76  per  cent,  of  their  normal  purchasing 
power.    But  there  has  been  a  slight  im- 
provement of  late. 


Letz  Roughage  and  Feed  Grinder 


Why  Does  A  Cow  Chew  Her  Cud 


And  What  It  Means  To  You 


YOU  HAVE  ALL  WATCHED  a  cow  cat 
grass  and  fodder  in  a  rapid  manner  and  then 
later  at  her  leisure,  she  would  chew  her  cud. 
That*s  her  normal  way  of  eating,  because 
she  has  four  stomachs  and  uses  them  all. 
She  first  swallows  her  food,  unmasticated 
into  the  first  big  stomach*  After  grazing 
her  full,  this  food  is  forced  back  again  for 
her  to  chew  as  her  cud,  which  thoroughly 
masticates  and  mixes  it  with  saliva.  It  is 
now  fit  to  pass  on  directly  to  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  stomachs,  which  can  then 
extract  all  the  nutritive  values. 

HOW  THIS  AFFECTS  YOU,  if  you  feed 
grain  or  heavy  concentrates  alone,  without 
mixing  them  with  bulky  roughage  meal, 
they  pass  directly  to  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  stomach,  without  being  remasticated 
and  made  fit  for  proper  digestion.  But 
when  you  mix  a  ground  roughage  fodder  of 
alfalfa,  ensilage  or  legumes  with  the  ground 
grain,  it  follows  the  natural  course  of  going 
to  the  first  stomach  and  returning  again 
to  be  remasticated.  This  is  why  a  cow 
chews  her  ctid.  Thorough  mastica- 
tion, proper  digestion,  and  J  00% 
assimilation  of  all  nutritive  values 
result.  The  cow  is  then  *^itting 
on  all  four  stomachs.^  This  means 
a  real  saving  in  your  grain  bill  and 


natural  health  for  the  cow.  The  LETZ 
DIXIE  Roughage  and  Feed  Grinder  will 
best  prepare  a  unitorm  feed  and  proper 
mixture  of  a  natural  ration  for  your  stock. 

BIGGER  SAVING  AND  BETTER  RE- 
SULTS. The  LETZ  Roughage  Grinder 
system  will  enable  you  to  utilize  all  the 
coarse  fodder  that  you  have  about  the  farm. 
It  makes  an  appetizing  and  pleasing  ration 
for  the  cow,  who  will  not  waste  it  nor  can 
she  over  eat  it  like  straight  grain  fed  alone. 
If  you  go  a  step  further,  mixing  the  ground 
roughage  and  grain  feed  with  molasses,  skim 
milk  or  other  concentrates  in  a  Thatcher  Hot 
Process  Feed  Mixer,  you  will  have  an  ex- 
cellent stock  feed,  rivaling  in  economy  and 
quality  any  of  the  expensive  prepared  feeds. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  AUTHORITIES. 
Leading  dairymen  have  already  proved  to 
their  satisfaction  that  the  LETZ  Roughage 
and  Feed  Grinder  best  performs  a  great  serv- 
ice in  producing  an  economical  and  well 
balanced  feed  right  on  your  farm.  Our 
experience  also  enables  us  to  heartily 
recommend  it  for  reducing  your 
feed  bills.  We  can  furnish  power 
units  of  the  right  size  for  this  work. 
Let  us  give  you  further  interesting 
facts  in  reducing  your  feed  bill. 


SERVICE 

Mail  and  phone  or* 
dert  given  tpecial 
attention.  Long 
distance  phone  or- 
ders may  be  re- 
versed. Repair  ser- 
vice on  all  lines. 


Everything  For  The  Modern  Farm  And  Dairy 

Philadelphia  Farmers 


Dairymens 

1916-1918  Market  Street 


-AND  — 

Supply 


Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIALISTS 

Our  larje  and  com- 
plete stock  on  farm- 
ing, dairying,  poul- 
try  and  other 
equipment  offer  you 
the  best  possible 
selection  (or  your 
needs. 
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Only  a  Bowl  of  Bread-and-Milk 

Do  you  say?     Yet  it  has  the  power  to  raise 
babies  to  strong  men  and  keep  old  men  young 


No  one  questions  the  value  of  Bread-and-Milk 
for  babies,  but  how  few  stop  to  consider  that 
it's  just  as  good  for  older  folks  of  every  age. 

The  same  energy-value  that  encourages 
Bobbie  to  take  his  first  step,  keeps  Mother 
young  and  radiant,  Father  fit  and  keen  in  his 
middle  forties  and  Grandma  hale  and  hearty 
at  eighty-six. 
Bread-and-milk  are  Family  Food.    Together 


they  contain  every  element  needed  for  your 
health— proteins  for  repair,  carbohydrates 
for  health  and  energy,  and  a  big  proportion 
of  the  precious  vitamines  that  build  vitality 
and  serve  as  protection  against  disease. 

Eat  Bread-and-Milk !  Make  a  complete  meal 
of  it  at  least  once  each  day.  You  will  not 
only  cut  down  on  your  table  costs,  but  build 
up  a  fund  of  health  beyond  price. 


Bread-and-Milk  With  Every  Meal 


CONSIDER  FARM  OPERA- 
TIONS IN  RELATION 

TO   ENTIRE  BUSINESS 
Hasty  conclusions  should  be  avoided  in 
making  use  of  the  results  of  the  year's 
cost  accounts  for  improving  the  organiz- 
ation   of    the    farm,    warns    the    United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.     AH 
good    farmers    know    that    sometimes    a 
positive    decrease    in    profits    may   ensue 
if  an    enterprise     be     dropped     because, 
taken  alone,  it  has  failed  to  pay.     Cows, 
for  ins^nn^'f;  niay  not  show  a  net  profit,, 
but  if  all  the  cows  were  sold  there  might 
be  no  other  way  of  using  the  roughage, 
which  would  become  a  dead  loss.     Labor 
devoted   night   and   morning   to   milking 
and  feeding  cows,  and  charged  to  them, 
would  be  entirely  lost  if  the  cows  were 
sold  and   nothing  supplied  to  fill  in  the 
time.     Thus    an    added    burden   for   the 
maintenance  of  labor  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  other  enterprises. 

The  fact  that  the  hogs  or  the  corn  crop 
bring  in  the  most  net  money  during  the 
season  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  aU 
the  activities  of  the  farm  in  the  future 
should  be  devoted  solely  to  hogs  or  corn. 
It  may  be  that  the  keeping  of  cows  is 
partly  responsible  for  making  the  hogs  so 
profitable,  or  that  the  growing  of  wheat, 
clover,  or   other   crops   in   rotation   with 
corn   makes  the  latter  crop   much   more 
profitable   than   it   would    have   been   if 
grown  alone. 

Similar  conditions  will  be  met  with  on 
all  farms  and,  therefore,  no  sudden 
changes  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
what  a  single  year's  accounts  may  in- 
dicate. All  angles  of  the  enterprise 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 


WEST  CHESTER  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 

The  First  Annual  Chester  County 
Farm  Products  Show  is  being  held  in  the 
State  Armory,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary  11,   12,  13   and   14,   1922. 

The  Chester  County  Corn  Show  has 
become  so  successful  that  this  year  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  add  to  it 
various  other  farm  products  and  call  it 
the  Chester  County  Farm  Products  Show. 
Practically  all  of  the  agricultural  organ- 
izations of  the  county  are  co-operating 
in  this  project,  also  the  West  Chester 
Board  of  Trade. 

The  program  is  as  follows: 

Wednesday 

2.00.  Annual  meeting  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  County  Fruit  Growers. 
Association. 

Annual  meeting  of  Chester 
County  Holstein  Breeders  Assn. 
Dairy  Meeting,  A.  A.  Borland. 
Moving  pictures  of  the  breeds. 


3.00. 


7.30. 


BREAD  AND  MILK  CAMPAIGN-A  STATE  WIDE 


The  frequency  with  which  "crackers 
and  milk"  or  "bread  and  milk"  have 
been  advertised  by  bakers  during  the 
past  year  has  resulted  in  a  request  that 
the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Council  participate 
in  a  bread  and  milk  campaign,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  bakers  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  put  on  in  the  middle  of 

January. 

This  project  will  cover  the  whole  state 
of  Pennsylvania  and  represents  a  unique 
get-together  movement,    it  is  proposed  to 
feature  in  the  newspapers  and  by  posters 
the  virtues  of  good  old  fashioned  bread 
and  milk— its  wholesomeness  as  well  as 
being  an  economical  food.     The  adver- 
tisement  above   represents   the  class    of 
matter  that  is  proposed  to  use  In  quarter 
page  •!>«»  In  at  ^aily  newspapers. 


The  slogan  to  be  used  will  be  ''Bread 
and  Milk  at  Every  Meal."  Use  bread  and 
milk  as  an  adjunct  of  every  meal. 

In  some  cities  and  towns  parades  and 
bread  and  milk  luncheons  will  be  features. 
The  invitation  to  participate  in  this 
advertising  and  educational  program  is 
gratifying  as  it  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  necessity  of  including  a  liberal 
quantity  of  milk  in  the  human  ration, 
from  the  cradle  to  old  age. 

The  campaign  should,  however,  not  be 
considered  as  confined  to  cities  and  towns. 
From  our  observations,  as  printed  else- 
Avhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Review,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  a  larger  consump- 
tion of  bread  and  milk,  and  more  par- 
ticularly milk  in  the  rural  districts  of  the 
state.  r, 


MOVEMENT 

Bread  and  milk  contain  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  proper  nutrition.  The  fats 
and  carbohydrates  for  energy,  protein  for 
muscle  building  and  particularly  the  three 
important  numerals.  Phosphorous,  cal- 
cium and  iron,  necessary  for  the  proper 
building  of  the  human  body.  They  als» 
contain  the  three  essenHal  vitamins. 

We  have  always  used  bread  and  milk 
on  our  table,  considered  them  one  of  the 
regular  fixtures  of  the  meal,  rather  than 
iu  the  light  of  the  important  element  of 
food  that  they  are,  and  their  relative 
vAlue  in  costs  as  compared  to  a  great 
many  of  the  other  articles  of  food. 

Use  bread  and  milk— use  them  with 
every  meal— for  young  and  old.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
helpful  combinations  of  food. 
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Thursday 

"CORN   DAY" 

Friday 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bureau— 

10.30  A.  M. 

Friday  Evening 

"Grange  Night" 
Saturday 

"Boys  and  Girls  Day" 

10  o'clock.  Corn  Judging  Contest. 

Wlieat  grading,  potato  grading,  egg 
candling  and  packing,  and  fruit  packing 
demonstrations  will  be  conducted  during 

the  show. 

Under  dairy  products,  prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  market  raw  milk,  pasteur- 
ized milk,  raw  Guernsey  market  milk, 
and  farm  and  creamery  butter. 


Feeding  cows  so  they  can  exist  is  one 
thing,  and  feeding  them  so  they  can 
produce  milk  is  another. 

Buying  feed  for  boarder  cows  is  like 
pouring  water  down  a  rat  hole. 


THE  FARMERS 

DAIRY  MARKETING 

COMMITTEE  OF  ELEVEN 


The  Dairy  Marketing  Committee  of 
Eleven,  the  outcome  of  the  National 
Dairy  Marketing  Conference,  held  in 
Chicago  in  May,  1921,  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa^ 

tion,  has  been  duly  organized  and  has 
laid  down  an  "outline  of  work"  which 
follows : 

1.  The  Committees.  Detailed  studies 
and  investigations  are  to  be  undertaken 
iby  sub-committees — committees  on  Mar- 
ket Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese,  Dairy  By- 
Products,  Co-operative  Advertising  and 
Co-operative  Laws. 

2.  The  reports  of  the  various  sub- 
committees will  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
luittce,  as  a  whole,  for  final  action  in  de- 
veloping detailed  marketing  plans  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dairy  farmers  of  America. 

3.  The  committee  plans  to  compile 
statistics  showing  the  flow  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts to  market,  statistics  that  will  show 
where  dairy  products  are  produced  and 
statistics  showing  the  world  development 
of  the  dairy  business. 

4.  In  order  to  formulate  dairy  mar- 
keting plans  that  will  be  fundamentally 
sound,  practicable  of  application  and 
basic  in  their  principles,  the  various  sub- 
committees wish  to  study  in  person,  ex- 
isting organizations  in  dairy  regions. 

The  Market  Milk  Committee  will,  so 
far  as  possible,  study  the  various  plans 
now  followed  in  territories  adjacent  to 
the  major  cities  of  this  country.  It  will 
endeavor  to  get  an  accurate  understand- 
ing of  the  successful  and  unsuccessful 
features  of  each  regional  organization. 

The  Butter  and  Cheese  Committee 
plans  to  study  the  co-operative  creamery, 
the  local  creamery,  the  co-operative 
centralizer  and  the  co-operative  cheese 
factory,  and  also  the  attempts  at  federa- 
tion. It  will  also  investigate  the  cream 
selling  organizations  and  study  the  mar- 
kets where  the  bulk  of  the  butter  and 
cheese  is  handled. 

The  Dairy  By-Products  Committee 
plans  to  investigate  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  by-products  of  milk.  It  will 
see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
new    uses    for  these   products   and   new 

markets. ■ — -^ 

_^-nTgXommitee  on  Co-operative  Adver-N 
tising  and  Publicity  will  obtain  the  best 
thought  on  dairy  publicity,  by  inviting 
leading  authorities  on  these  lines  to 
counsel  with  the  committee  The  com- 
mittee will  endeavor  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  advertising  and  the  best 
means    of    financing    the    advertising    of 

dairy  products.  _.., 

The  comnrittce  on  Co-operative  Laws 
will  investigate  co-operative  laws  of  the 
various  states  so  that  the  Committee  of 
Eleven  will  know  that  plans  made  will 
function  in  all  states. 

The  Farmers  Dairy  Marketing  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Richard  Pattee,  Managing  Director,  New 
England    Milk   Producers    Association. 
51  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass.    Chairman. 
Fred    H.    Harvey,    Treasurer    Northern 
California  Milk  Producers  Association. 
Gait,  California.     Vice  Chairman. 
C.  Bechtelheimer,  President  Iowa  Cream- 
ery Secretaries  and  Managers  Associa- 
tion.    Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Milo    D.    Campbell,    President    National 
Milk     Producers     Federation.       Cold- 
water,  Michigan. 
Harry  Hartke,  Director  Queen  City  Milk 


Producers      Association.        Covington, 
Kentucky. 
C.  L.  Hawley,  State  Dairy  Commissioner 
of  Oregon.    610  Worcester  Bldg.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Henry  Krumrey,  President  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Producers  Federation."  Ply- 
mouth, Wisconsin. 

C.  Larsen,  Director  Dairy  Marketing  De- 
partment Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion.   608  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

John  D.  Miller,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  Dairymen's  League,  Inc. 
303  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

H.  B.  Nickerson,  President  Minnesota 
Co-operative  Creamery  Association. 
Elk   River,   Minnesota. 

E.  B.  Heaton,  Director  Dairy  Marketing, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  58 
E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111.     Sec- 
retary of  the  committee. 
The    various    sub-committees    are    as 

follows : 

Market  Milk— M.  D.  Campbell,  C.  Lar- 
sen, Harry  Hartke,  Ricliard   Pattee. 

Butter  and  Cheese — H.  B.  Wickersham, 
Henry  Krumrey,  C.  Bechtelheimer. 

Dairy  By-Products— F.  H.  Harvey,  C. 
Larsen,  H.  B.  Wickersham. 

Co-operative  Laws — J.  D.  Miller,  C.  !>. 
Hawley,  E.  B.  Heaton. 

Co-operative  Advertising — C.  Larsen,  E. 
B.  Heaton,  C.  Bechtelheimer. 

Finance — C.  Larsen,  H.  Hartke,  Richard 
Pattee. 


ELECTRICITY  ON  THE  FARM 

The  multitude  of  uses  to  which  elec- 
tricity has  been  applied  on  the  farm  has 
liglitened  the  load  and  the  drudgery  of 
farm  work  tremendously. 

It  has  not  been  so  many  years  ago  that 
the  application  of  electricity  to  farm  uses 
was  restricted  to  such  farms  as  were 
advantageously  located  along  lines  of 
public  service  distribution,  that  is  where 
electric  service  was  advantageous  from 
lines  carrying  current  from  one  town  to 
another.  With  the  present  day  unit 
power  plants  the  use  of  electric  current 
can  now  be  extended  to  any  farm,  where- 
ever  located,  as  each  becomes  its  own 
individual  p«s»wer  plant. 

There  are  a  variety  of  such  unit  plants, 
practically  all  of  which,  we  understand, 
have  proven  satisfactory  for  tiicir  re- 
spective purposes. 

What  the  more  general  introduction  in 
the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm  has 
saved  the  farmer  in  dollars  and  cents, 
not  only  in  labor  saved  but  in  conven- 
ience as  well,  aggregates  a  very  large 
total.  Modern  machinery  is  a  practical 
Necessity  on  the  farm  of  today;  particu- 
larly if  the  farmer  is  to  be  successful  and 
prosper  in  these  days  of  high  costs  and 
low  returns  for  farm  j^roducts. 

[ilking  by  hand  the  average  farmer 
;nds,  it  is  said,  about  100  hours  per 
cow  per  year,  pulling  teats  and  caring 
for  the  milk  and  the  utensils.  With  the 
coming  of  the  milking  machine  this  labor 
can  be  brought  down  to  about  71  hours, 
with  the  machine  doing  the  laborious 
part  of  the  work.  Think  what  this 
means  in  terms  of  days  labor  per  year 
saved  in  your  own  dairy.  Electric 
milkers  are  now  being  featured  by  a 
number  of  manufacturers. 

Many  other  special  uses  of  electricity 
for  the  farm  could  be  mentioned  The 
water  supply  and  the  lighting  system 
stand  out  prominently  as  uses  for  electric 
current  while  not  the  least  important  is 
the  help  and  convenience  to  the  housewife 
on  the  farm.  Many  of  the  daily  problems 
of  housekeeping  are  greatly  lightened  by 
the  use  of  the  electrically  driven  churn, 
the  washing  machine,  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
the  electric  fan,  and  even  other  devices  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  farm  housekeeping. 


A  "Knack" 
for  Milking 

You  know  that  some  hand  milkers  can 
tjet  more  milk  out  ot  the  same  cows  than 
others.    They  have  this    'knack"  because 
they  milk  uniformly,  energetically,  and  yet  with  an  action 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  cow. 

You  know,  too,  that  it  pays  to  keep  the  same  man  on 
the  same  cows.  A  change  in  milkers  usually  means  a  decrease 
in  production,  for  a  day  or  two  at  least. 

Further  than  this,  you  know  the  cow  which  is  properly 
milked  from  day  to  day  will  hold  up  for  a  longer  lactation 
period. 

These  facts  show  that  the  organs  of  the  cow  which  secrete 
milk  work  best  under  certain  conditions,  are  very  sensitive  to 
change,  and  that  they  respond  best  to  uniformity  and  gentle- 
ness. These  facts  were  taken  into  consideration  in  develop- 
ing the  De  Laval  Milker. 

The  De  Laval  Milker  is  the  only  method  of  milkiiip;  that  insures  abso- 

lutfiy  uniform,  pood  milking—  that  milks  the 
cows  in  the  way  they  like  best,  that  milks 
them  as  the  very  best  hand  milker  would, 
and  keeps  it  up  without  changing.  It  is 
doing  so  on  thousands  of  farms,  whose  own- 
ers say  it  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year  by 
saving  time  and  increasing  milk  production. 
Easy  terms.     Write  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FKANCISCO 

165  Broadway       29  E.  Madison  St.       61  Beale  Si. 

Sooner  or  later  you  Will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Separator 


The  Better  Way 
of  Milking 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


at  Prices  of 

Four  Years 

Ago 


Never  before  have  the  prices  of  Unadilla  Silos 
compared  as  favorably  with  farm  and  dairy 
produce  prices  as  at  the  present  time.  Today- 
it  requires  less  milk,  hay  or  potatoes  to  buy  a 
Unadilla,  becausethey  are  backtoi9i7price». 

Quality,  beauty,  labor-saving  devices,  safety 
features,  all  of  which  have  madeUnadilla  Silos 
theleaders,  will  be  found  in  the  1922  Unadillas. 

Decidetobuy  early  for  there  is  an  extra  discount 
for  early  orders.  Write  for  particulars  and  ask  for 
the  free  catalog  which  explains  fully  why  UnadlUa 
Silos  are  the  leaders. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  D  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  Dea  Moines.  U. 


Chester  County  Farms 


J 


Successful 
Farming   - 


J 


Production 


I     Minii 
1    Maxi 


Markets 


Minimuin  Cost  . 
imum  Yields 
World's  Best  .  . 
Aceessability    .   . 


Soil  Easily  Tilled 
Proper  Management 
Fertile  Soil 
Proper  Rainfall 
Consumption 
Good  Prices 
Good  Roads 
Sliort  Mileage 


Is  your  farming  business  bred  alonji  these  lines?     If  not  let's  get  together  and 
talk  the  matter  over.     Chester  and  Delaware  County  Farms  are  well  bred. 

Kennett  Realty  Company 

Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


SCOURS  IN  CALVES 

(Continued    from    page    2) 
one-half  dram   iodide  of  potassium   and 
one  quart  of  water. 

When  a  calf  show.s  any  sign  of  scotir- 
ing,  it  should  be  removed  to  another 
building  and  its  former  quarters  thor- 
oughly disinfected. 


Many  calves  arc  lost  annually  by  these 
two  forms  of  scours  and  a  large  percent- 
age of  these  are  lost  through  negligence. 
If  the  dairymen  would  put  forth  greater 
effort  to  prevent  this  disorder,  rather 
than  try  to  cure  it  after  it  has  made  its 
apiM'arance,  the  losses  from  this  dreaded 
disease   could   be   greatly   i^educed. 
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Use  Conn's  Cattle  Minerals, 
a  Sure  Way  to  Put- 
More  Milk  in  the  Pail— More  Money  in  the  Bank 

Abortion  and  sterility ;  retention  of  afterbirth  ;jhy^bree<ling     white 

■      scours  in  calves  ;  big  neckor  g,.tre,  etc.,  -"'.tjjo- f.^r "  il^J^  That 


.$1.50 
.  3.00 
.    6.00 

RELIEF 


Conn's  Caliie  Speclaillci 

Order  direct  from  the  list. 
DR.  CONNS  BOVOLAX  FOR 
CATTLE 
\  luKh  erade,  safo,  reliiiblc  laxa- 
,iv'<-  valuable  in  all  digestive  dis- 
turbHiu.'.s.  rut  up  in  one-pound 
cartons.  . 

3  park  ages,  prepaid.  . 
f)   packages,  i)repaid.  . 
1'2  packages,  prepaid.  . 

DR.      CONN'S      BLOAT 

is  quick,  safe  and  reliable  in  it.s  ac 
lion      removes     the     bloat    and     pre- 
vents  further  fermentation. 

One  package.  I'i  dose^s *;i^ 

Three  jtackages,    30  doses.  .  .  •    jAiu 

DR.  CONN'S  UTERINE 
CAPSULES 

prevent  infection  and  inflammation. 
Ise  for  retained  afterbirth.  Ire- 
vent    shy-breeding   and   sterility. 

One  box,  12  cap.  (PreP'i'<i).\*^on 
Three  boxes,  36  cJip.  (prepaid)   8.00 

DR.      CONN'S      TONIC   ^f  OWDER 

FOR  CATTLE  AND  SWINE 
improves    the   appetite    and    aids    in 
dTgestion:     very    valuab  e    following 
fevers  and  in  cases  of  faulty  nutn- 

Three  packages  (prepaid) $1-50 

Six  packages  (prepaid).....  --To 
Twelve    packages    (prepaid)..    oOO 

nR      CONN'S     INTESTINAL     AN- 
TISEPTIC   AND    DIARRHEA 
REMEDY  . 

For  cattle  and  swine  For  indi- 
gestion and  intestinal  disorders, 
very  valuable  for  scours  in  calves 
and  pigs,  and  for  intestinal  con- 
ditions and  fevers.  .  „;j^  roo 
Box  of  25  tablets  (P«8tP.«f  ^^^^^^ 
Box  of  50  tablets   (postpaid)   ?1.00 

If  your  druggist  or  dealer  does 
not  have  th.-se  specialties  order 
from    US    direct. 


eral   matter,     be  sate  I     rroieci  youi 
result  from  deficient  rations  by  using. 


.       I- A 

SlUlylv.      auvA 


INTERNATIONAL 
SPREADERS 

ARE    SUPERIOR 

Because— 

Roller  Bearing 
Tight  Bottom 
Easy  Pull 
Wide  Spread 
Fast  or  Slow  Feed 
Steel  Frame 
Wheels  Track 

Write  for  Descriptive  folder, 
prices  and  nearest  dealer 


Conn's  Cattle  Mi 


A  jj-  roMTsj'*;  r  ATTLE  MINERALS  to  your  ration  is  health 
ins«^nc"'lt  wUMn^e^e  tlrLlf^^^^  enable  the  herd  to  retain  thetr 
;Stamy  and  re^st  Sease.     It  keeps  them  strong  and  vigorous. 

rONN'S  CATTLE  MINERALS  are  rich  in  calcium  and  phosphorous- 
two  ^Spol^nf^/nlraU-sulphur,  magnesium,  iron  and  other  mmeral  salts. 

rnr^''^  rJVTTLE  MINERALS  are  placed  in  the  feed;   average  of 

?L^pI„"w     ""vi.e°you'';:;KnaUy  as  to  wha.  your  herd  requires. 

Your   marein  of   profit   is   lower   now  than   it    has    been    for   years, 
your  margin  u>  f  would  mean  so  much  as  it  would 

*.^w!    D;"tTa"e\han«sT'"ThLi°U  Ter  and  write  us  today.    Address 

The  Conn  Products  Co.  waterlog,  iowa 

Agents  Wanted 

THE  HILL  FARM  AND  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

COHESVILLE,  PL 

Distributor  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey;  Delaware, 
Maryland  and  Virginia 


Internitional  Hirvester  Co. 

OF  AMERICA 

216  N.  23rd  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 

Drink  Milk 
Everybody 


"The  Price  oi  IWiik" 

By  Clyde  L.  Klnf.  ^^^^• 

Formerly  ,. 

Ch»irm.n.     Governor!     Tri    »»•»•    JJ^"^ 

for  the  State  of  PennByWanU. 

Comprehensive  Treat»ent    of   the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phases 

NOW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Content*: 
Introdnctory-€hapter   1       The   Public 
Interest  in  thej>r^ce  of^Milk.  ^,^      r^ 

ChlSter  2  Tbe  Porcee  That  Fix  t^* 
?5rc^e'*of  Milk  8  .  Manufactured  Milk 
Producta  and  the  Pnce  of  Milk.  *■  \^ 
Price  Interdependence  of  ^^*^' J.^^'^^^ 
and  International  Markoti.  8.  ^'*®. '-^* 
of  Production.  6.  8h»"  Dairymen  Or- 
ganiie  for  Collective  Bargaining.  J.  PoU 
ciee  of  Dairymen's  Organisations  In  Their 

n^iij?°2'"  Thi'cost  of  mik. Production. 
a  TTm  Coat  of  Milk  Distribution.  9. 
Ianit?r;    Kui^ement.    in    Theix   Relation 

SibSt  'li.  «?!ln'ffi;k"DUbu?i^'n 
Sits  be  Ivoweredf  ^12  The  Public  In- 
terest  In   Milk   Distribution. 

lit  S.  Pair  Price  PoliclJ?.  18-.  TJ* 
rood  Value  of  Who»«"°°>f  ^ilk  U^Oo^ 
operation    and    Price.       15.       Fair    rnee 

^°Endo'rsed   by    H'^'':*    ^^TSTx '°Tn' 
Pood    Administrator;    John    I^f«^J«;,.I° 
ternational      Milk      Dealers      Association , 
Margaret  H.   Boden.    Ohm.    Food   BecUon. 

Philada.  Pair  Price  9o""'"'°^',,,?'>!l: 
Balderston,  Secty.  Inter-State  Milk  Pre- 
ducers    Association. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  by 

The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldg.,  PhiUdelphia 


Nothing    is    troublesome   that    we    do 
willingly.— Jefferson. 


AGRICULTURAL  WEEK 

AT  TRENTON  CONVENTION 
The    seventh    annual    meeting    of    the 
New  Jersey   State   Agricultural  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Janu- 
ary   10,    11,    12   and    i:»h,   during  which 
meetings  will  be  held  by  tlie  New  Jersey 
Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agricid- 
ture;  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety;  New   Jersey   State  Poultry   Asso- 
ciation;   Holstein    Fresian    Co-Operative 
Association  of  New  Jersey;  New  Jersey 
Guernsey     Breeders     A.ssociation;     New 
Jersey    State    Potato    Ass(x>iation;    New 
Jersey  Alfalfa  y\ssociation;   New  Jersey 
Beekeepers      A.ssociation;      New     Jersey 
Home    Bureau;     Marketing    Conference; 
Veterinarians  Conference  and  the  County 
Church  Conference. 

There  will  be  in  connecti<m  with  the 
convention  a  unique  jiroducers  exhibit, 
which  will  l)e  held  in  the  armory  build- 
ing on  Canal  St.,  in  which  the  Inter- 
State  Milk  Producers  Ass(K-iati(m  and  the 
IMiiladelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
will  have  exhibits. 


CHANGES  OF  LIVE 

STOCK  ON  FARMS 

The  Bureaii  of  Crop  estimates  has 
been  receiving  reports  monthly  from 
about  1(),0()()  farmers  distributed  through- 
out the  L'nited  States  of  the  number  of 
head  of  live  stock  they  have  on  hand  on 
the  first  of  the  montli,  and  the  changes 
occiiring  during  the  month.  These  re- 
ports are  assumed  to  be  samples,  in- 
dicating, approximately,  the  relative 
changes  whicli  occur  on  all  farms.     The 

e..u.^„.;„^     At-iXiiotinnt     !ir»'     Viased     unon 
A<.>»<.. ..  ..•p      "- 

these  rejiorts. 

The  number  of  hogs  increased  21  per 
cent,  this  year,  from  January  1  to  June 
1,   as  comi>ared  with   an   increase  of   16 
per  cent,  during  the  like  period  a  year 
ago,  and  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  in 
like  period  two  years  ago.     The   births 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1921  were 
3.7  per  cent,  less  than  in  like  period  last 
year,  and  20  per  cent,  less  than  two  years 
ago.    The  net  movement  from  farms  was 
7.4  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  23 
per  cent,  less   than  two   years   ago— be- 
tween January   1  and  June   1.     The  ap- 
parent numbers   on  farms  June   1   was 
3  per  cent,  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  14.1 
per  cent,    less    than    two   years    ago   on 

June  1, 

The  number  of  cattle  increased  8.1  per 
cent,  this  year,  from  January  1  to  June 
1,  as  comj^ared  with  an  increase  of  4.6 
per   cent,   during   like   period  last    year, 
and  an   increase  of  11  per  cent,   in  like 
l)eriod  two  years  ago.     The  births  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  this  year  were 
7.7  per  cent,  less  than  in  like  period  last 
year,   and  22.7  per  cent,  less  than  two 
years    ago.      The    net    movement    from 
farms  was  22.9  per  cent  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and   19.9   per   cent,   less   than   two 
years   ago,  from   Januray  1   to  June   1. 
The  apparent  numbers  on  farms  June  1 
was  0.1  per  cent,  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  5.3  per  cent  less  than  two  years  ago 

on  June  1. 

The  comparative  estimated  value  of 
milk  cows,  per  head,  in  this  section  as 
of  June  15,  is  reported  as  follows: 

1920  1921 

$  98.20         $70.00 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New  Jersey 
Delaware 


80.00 

119.70 

93.70 


69.00 
90.00 
70.00 


FREIGHT  RATE  REDUCTION 
In  conformity  with  the  i>rogram  look- 
ing  toward    a   reduction    in    the   freight 
rates   on   milk,  we  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  data  to  present  to 
the    Inter-State    Commerce    Commission, 
which  has  set  February  18th  as  the  date 
on     which     hearings     on     milk,     cream 
and   dairy   products   will   be   held.     The 
executive    committee    of   the    Inter-State 
Milk  Producers   Association  proposes   to 
ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  present  rate, 
to  conform  with  that  in  effect  previous 
to  the  advance  in  August,  1920. 

Organization  is  as  necessary  in  the 
home  as  in  the  office  or  shop.  When 
work  is  well  planned  it  is  half  done. 


CONTROL  AND  ERADICATION 

OF  HOG  MITES  AND  LICE 
Lice  and  mange  mites  are  the  two 
principal  kinds  of  external  parasites 
affecting  hogs  say  experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
are  injurious  to  all  classes  of  hogs,  but 
the  greatest  losses  occur  in  pigs  and 
imorly  nourished  hogs  kept  in  insani- 
tary  quarters. 

The  losses  are  caused  by  irritation,  un- 
thrifty condition,  functional  disturbances 
arrested  growth,  low  vitality,  and  in- 
creased death  rate. 

Ony  one  species  of  lice  commonly 
affects  hogs,  and  this  parasite  obtains 
its  food  by  puncturing  the  skin  of  the 
host  and  sucking  blood.  It  can  be  era- 
dicated by  hand  application,  spraying, 
medicated  hog  wallows,  and  dipping. 
Dipping  is  the  best  method  of  applying 
treatment.  Crude  petroleum  and  tar 
creosote  dips  are  effective  remedies. 

Two  species  of  mange  mites  commonly 
affect  hogs.  The  nature  and  habits  of 
these  mites,  the  symptoms  caused  by 
each  species,  and  the  methods  of  control 
and  radication  are  discussed  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1085,  Hog  Lice  and  Mange, 
Methods  of  Control  and  Eradication. 
Crude  petroleum  and  lime  sulphur  dips 
are  effective  remedies  for  common  or 
sarcjptic   niunge  of  hogs. 


DECEMBER   MILK    CONDITIONS 

Holidays   Effect  Markets 


(Continued    from    page    1) 
down    until    the    middle   of    the    month, 
when  the  price  declined  .steadily  until  the 
end  of  the   month,  when  tlie  low  figure 
of  39i   cents    was    reached. 

Consumption  of  butter  has  been  stead- 
ily increasing,  with  a  decline  in  the  con- 
sumption of  butter  substitutes. 

Foreign  butter  promises  to  have  some 

marked  influence  on  the  butter  market. 
i-«      •  II        .     - „«.!,     „..«_    „    .„:ii:.,.^ 

UUtin^      llic     peiat     iii«*iiin     «»»ii      «.     III. «»>•/•• 

pounds  of  Danish  butter  was  imi)orted  at 
Atlantic  Coast  points.  There  were  also 
small  lots  from  Ireland.  Some  2000 
casks  were  received  from  Holland  and 
3600  casks  from  Argentine.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  one  lot  of  a  million  pounds 
came  from  New  Zealand  of  wliicli  13 
car  loads,  aggregating  3()0,{XM)  ])()unds 
came  east. 

The  condensed  milk  market  lias  been 
very  draggy,  with  .some  price  sliading. 
Evaporated  milk  has  l)een  declining 
sharply.  Considerable  evaporated  milk 
for  export  on  relief  association  purciiases 
was  sold  at  prices  down  to  ^'.UiO  \n'r  ea.se. 
There  has  also  been  some  extensive  buy- 
ing by  chain  stores  at  cut  rate  prices. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  therefore,  tlie  .it- 
uation,  as  far  as  manufactured  milk  pro- 
ducts is  concerned,  is  not  jjarticularly 
encouraging. 

Prices  of  fluid  milk  in  some  of  the  out- 
lying districts  have  not  been  very  strong 
and  milk  fnmi  such  districts  continues  to 
be  offered  at  low  prices.  Close  co-oper- 
ation will  be  necessary  to  hold  tlie  gen- 
eral market  on  the  jiresent  level. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOW 


Reduced  Railroad  Rates 


Reduced  railroad  rates  from  all  points 
in  Penn.sylvania  will  be  granted  to  those 
persons  attending  the  figricultural  con- 
vention and  educational  meetings  to  be 
held  in  connection  witii  tlie  sixth  annual 
State  Farm  Products  Sliow  at  Harris- 
burg,  January  23-27. 

The  reduced  rates  have  l)een  granted 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Lines  Association 
and  the  tickets  will  be  good  for  three 
days.  This  reduction  in  fare  will  l)e  open 
to  the  thousands  of  farm  men  and 
women  who  come  to  Harrisburg  each 
year  to  attend  the  .\gricultural  Week 
meetings  held  in  connection  with  the  big 
Farm  PrcKlucts  Show. 

In  order  to  secure  tiie  reduction  in 
rates  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  farmers 
to  secure  blanks  from  their  county  agents 
or  from  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  uc- 
ganizations  which  meets  in  conjunction 
with  the  show.  Full  fare  will  l)e  paid 
coming  to  Harrisburg  and  after  tiie 
ticket  has  been  vised,  the  return  ticket 
will  be  sold  at  half  fare. 

The  fact  that  more  than  .35,000  persons 
attended  the  Farm  Products  Show  last 
year  and  that  even  a  larger  number  is 
expected  this  year,  lead  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  grant  the  concession. 

Plans  for  the  show  and  attendant  edu- 
cational meetings  are  progressing  rapidly. 
Tons  of  exhibits  have  already  been  ship- 
ped to  Harrisburg  from  all  sections  of 
the  state.  These  have  been  placed  in 
cold  storage.  More  than  65,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  has  been  secured  for 
the  show  alone,  while  every  available 
meeting  place  in  Harrisburg  has  been 
leased  for  the  holding  of  the  educational 

meetings. 

Among  the  agricultural  organizations 
that  wJU  partipjpate  and  will  hold  their 
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Mining  and 
Transporting  Potash 


POTASH 
PAYS 


Potash 
Progress 

THOSE  who  make  progress  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunity. 

Today  there  is  a  chance  to  replace  the 
Potash  losses  of  the  past  years  at  very 
low  prices. 

The  current  wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer 
material  show  that  Potash  is  the  cheapest 
plant  food  used  in  fertilizers. 

There  is  a  fair  supply  in  this  country. 

Plenty  more  can  be  brought  in. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  up  the  matter  with  your 
fertilizer  dealer  and  let  him  understand  that 
you  want  goods  with  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of 
actual  Potash.  Do  it  now  so  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  have  the  desired  goods  made  up 
and  delivered. 

SOIL   &  CROP   SERVICE,    POTASH   SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manager 
42  Broadway  New  York 
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annual  convention.s,  at  the  same  time 
jiutting  on  educational  meetings  are: 
State  Horticultural  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania Breeders  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Holstein-Fresian  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers 
.\ssociation,  Pennsylvania  State  Bee 
Keepers  Association,  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Association,  Tobacco  Growers 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Sheep  Breeders 
and  Wool  Growers  Association,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Society  of  Farm  Women  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Community  meetings  not  only  let  you 
know  what's  new  in  agriculture,  dairy- 
ing and  home  economics,  but  give  you 
another  chance  to  rub  elbows  with  your 
neighbor. 


PURE  TABLE  SYRUP 

A  pare,  delicious,  rich 

ORANG£ - GOLD 

pancake  syrup  with  the  natural  sweet  cane 
flavor  and  golden  color.  In  five  and  ten 
gallon  handy  kegs  for  household  use. 

We  need  3  reliable  agents  for  this 
Syrup  and  Lasko  Feeding  Molasses 

UNIVERSAL    MOLASSES    COMPANY 
32  Court  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York 

At  the  Elkins  School,  7  or  8  chidlren, 
out  of  67  drank  milk,  now  all  drink  a 
quart  a  day. 

When  the  cla,ss  at  the  Jefferson  Hos- 
pital opened,  6%  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  drink  milk.     Now    lOO^r  drink   milk. 


If  something  is  worth  doing  at  all  its 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  PER  GALLON 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Monarch, 

we  will  ship  direct  Express  Prepaid. 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disin- 
fectant—Phenol cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  yonr 
Milker  Down 

Write  for  3-oz.  sample  bottle  of  Monarch, 
enouRh  for  7  milkings. 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


worth  tloing   right.      The   right   way    is 
usually  easier,  too. 

Business  dairymen  who  buy  cows  have 
a  sample  of  the  milk  tested  before  they 
buy. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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LEWIS  LINSEED  CAKE 

The  compressed  feed  will  keep  your  cows  in  good 
flesh  and  will  increase  the  milk  flow 
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COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

PROVIDENCE  ASSOCIATION  H.  H.  Heilman,  Tester 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  the  Providence  Cow  Testing  Association  of 
Cecil  County,  Maryland,  during  the  month  of  November  were  as  follows: 


LINSEED  CAKE  MEAL 

Has  the  same  Fat  and  Protein  content  as  the  Linseed  Cake- 
but  it  is  already  ground 

We'll  be  glad  to  take  you  through  our  plant  where  these  feeds 
are  made.    Write  us  if  you  are  interested. 


John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co. 


Owner  of  Cow 
Harvey   Anderson 
Mackey  Bros. 
Mackey  Bros. 
Harvey    Anderson 
Arnistrong  &  Criswell 
Hess  &  Bro. 

E.  Feucht  &  Son 

Curtis  Moore 

Mr.  Bacchus 

E.  Feucht  &  Son 


705  Lafayette  Building 


Philadelphia,  Penna. 


Penshurst     Ayrshires 

NOTED    FOR 

1st    First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State. 

2nd.   Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs. 

3rd     World's  champion  production  records.     Five  cows  average 

21889.1bs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 
4th.    Economical  production.    Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 

of  grain. 
5th.    Milk  that  meets  exactly  the  standard  for  Certified  Milk. 

6th  Reasonable  prices  for  cattle.  Young  bulls  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd,  some  from  dams  testing  over 
4^%.    Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  for  Piotnrea  and  Pedi«re«a 

PENSHURST  FARM        NARRERTH,  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 
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THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


Name  or  No.  Lbs. 

of  Cow  Freed  Milk 

No.  14  Gr.  Hoi.  1074 

No.  4  P.  B.  Hoi.       1212 

No.  13  G.  Guer.  1206 

No.  7  G.  Jersey  960 

No.  12  G.  Hoi.  1410 

Bell  Netherland 

Pontiac  P.  B.  Hoi.       1464 
Canary  Queen 

Wavnp  Dp   Kr>l   P.    B.    IIol. 
No.  9  G.    Hoi. 

Maryland  Belle       P.  B.   Guer 
Belle  Pietertje 

Corncopia  P.  P.  Hoi. 


1197 
951 

828 

1521 


% 
Fat 
6.1 
4.5 
4.3 
6.3 
3.6 

3.3 

3.9 
4.9 
5.6 

3.0 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
54.77 
64.64 
61.86 
60.88 
60.76 

48.31 

46.68 
46.60 
46.37 

45.63 


SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION         Wm,  IVL  Klinedist,  Tester 
During  the  month  of  November,  22  herds  including  286  cows  were  on  test  in  the 

Southern  York  County  Cow  Testing  Association.     Of  this  number  18  produced  over 

40  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  23  over  1000  lbs.   milk,  while  3  produced  over  50  lbs.  of 

butterfat  and  4  over  1200  lbs.  of  milk. 

The  highest  herd  average  was  that  of  Stewart  Bros.,  High  Rock,  Pa.,  whose  herd 

of  21  grade  Holsteins  averaged  933.8  lbs.  of  milk  and  33.87  lbs.  butterfat. 

The  highest  single  record  was  that  of  Brintle,  owned  by  D.  W.  Bay    &    Son, 

Whitcford,  Md.,  which  produced  1005  lbs.  of  milk  and  55.3  lbs.  of  butterfat.     The 

ten  highest  cows  in  production  of  butterfat  were  as  follows : 

Lbs. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


■m 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1       WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Name   of  Cow 

Brintle 

No.  17 

No.  2 

Pauline 

No.  23 

Old  Burkins 

Bell 

No.  4 

No.  1 

Rose 


G. 
G. 
G. 
G. 


Owner 
D.   W.  Bay    &    Son 
Stewart  Bros. 
T.  Ross  Wiley 
Chas.    Kilgore 
Stewart    Bros. 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Son 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Son 
D.   R.  Posey 
Stewart  Bros. 
Dale   Kilgore 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  A.  A.  Raodabough,  Tester 
In  the  Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  Association,  26  herds,  aggregating  263 
fresh  (58  dry)  cows,  were  under  test.  Six  unprofitable  and  four  profitable  cows 
were  sold  by  members  of  the  as.sociation  during  the  month.  Forty-three  cows  pro- 
duced over  forty  lbs.  and  sixteen  over  fifty  lbs.  fat.  Sixty  produced  over  1000  and 
forty-three  over  1200  lbs  milk.  The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the 
month   were: 


Breed 
G.  J. 
G.  Hoi. 

J. 

Hoi. 

Hoi. 

J. 
R.  J. 
Mixed 
G.  Hoi. 
G.  Hoi. 


Milk 

1005 

1179 

930 

1422 

903 

912 

927 

969 

1284 

1083 


% 
Fat 
5.5 
4.3 
6.4 
3.4 
5.3 
6.1 
5.0 
4.5 
3.3 
3.9 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
55.3 
60.7 
50.2 
48.3 
47.9 
46.5 
46.4 
43.6 
42.4 
42.2 


Owner 
J.  W.  Miller 
Ira  V.  Otto 
Ira  V.  Otto 
E.  C.  Ludt 
G.  L.  Strock 
Ira  V.  Otto 
H  .A.  Shultz 
Elias  Otto 
G.  L.  Strm-k 
H.  A.  Shultz 


Name  of  Cow 

Fritz 

Julia 

Flossie 

Bluey 

Princess 

Betsy 

Ellen 

Big  Cow 

Daisy  B. 

Doll 


Breed 
R.   H. 
n.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  H. 


R. 
R. 
G. 


H. 
H. 
H. 


R.  H. 
R.  H. 
G.  H. 


Lbs. 

Milk 
1770 
2367 
2208 
1922 
1941 
1980 
1900 
1913 
1785 
1860 


% 

Fat 
4.7 
3.4 
3.3 
3.7 
3.63 
3.1 
3.2 
3.1 
3.25 
3.1 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
83.2 
80.5 
72.9 
71.1 
70.5 
61.4 
60.8 
69.3 
68.1 
57.7 
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SELECTION,  CARE  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT OF  THE  DAIRY  SIRE 

By  Lewis  "W.  Motley 

(Continued   from   page   2) 
cient  yardage  to  afford    ample    exercise 
in  the  open  air,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stable.     The  bull  .shall  not 
be  permitted  to  run  with  the  herd. 

"All  cattle  on  the  farms  of  members 
mu.st  be  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  means 
of  the  tuberculin  test.  A  member  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  association 
bulls  and  of  any  other  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  association  until  after 
his  cattle  have  been  tested  according  to 
the  regulations  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

"The  director  of  each  block  shall  in- 
spect the  herds  in  his  block  at  least  once 
every  two  months,  and  also  make  a  re- 
port for  the  block  to  the  association  at 
the  annual  meeting.  Should  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disea.se  appear  in 
the  herd  of  any  member,  that  niember 
shall  report  the  fact  at  once  to  the  block 
director  and  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the 
services  of  the  bulls  of  the  association 
until  such  time  as  a  competent  veterin- 
arian declares  his  herd  to  be  free  from 
disease. 

"The  bull  shall  not  be  allowed  loose 
with  any  cow  which  has  not  passed  a 
tuberculin  test  .satisfactorily  within  one 
year,  but  shall  be  held  upon  the  leash 
to  prevent  any  unnecessary  contact.  Only 
one  satisfactory  leap  shall  be  permitted 
at  each  service. 


"No  bull  shall  serve  more  than  two 
cows  in  a  day,  nor  more  than  seven  in 
a  week,  nor  more  than  seventy-five  in 
one  year. 

"The  keeper  of  an  association  bull  shall 
not  allow  him  to  be  used  for  service  of 
cows  belonging  to  any  member  of  the 
association  who  is  not  a  member  of  his 
particular  block,  without  written  per- 
mission from  the  board  of  directors, 
signed  by  the  president  or  secretary. 
Service  shaH  not  be  allowed  to  cows 
owned  by  non-members.  Heifers  shall 
not  be  bred  to  calves  under  24  months 
of  age. 

"A  member  may  breed  his  cows  to 
purebred  bulls  of  the  same  breed  out- 
side of  th«  association,  but  in  such  case 
he  shall  pay  $1.00  to  the  association  for 
each  COW'  that  is  bred  outside." 

These  paragraphs  from  a  typical  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  are  given  here  be- 
cau.se  they  answer  the  questions  most 
often  asked  by  those  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a  co-operative  bull  associa- 
tion. 

There  is  the  disadvantage  in  this  plan 
of  taking  the  cows  to  the  bull.  This  is 
so  far  outweighed  by  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  breed  to  an  exceptionally 
good  sire  that  most  dairymen  call  it  a 
very  minor  disadvantage. 

Any  community  which  is  seeking  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  its  dairy 
stock  should  form  a  co-operative  bull 
association.  It  will  be  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  them. 


January,  J922 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS'' 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Guernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 
R.  records  averaging  14371.4  lbs, 
milk  704.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
of  which  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Quernseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ol  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.HollinggworthS8on 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


INilfi 


(• 


^^Gl^^^ 


Crystal  Farm 
Herd 

Made  the   largest   yearly  average 
in  the 

West  Chester 
Cow  Testing  Association 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Won  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 

for  two  years  at  the  West  Chester 
Fair.  His  daughters  show  great 
individuality  and  production. 

It  Pays  to  Breed  to  Him. 
FOR  SALE 

Four  cows  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  heifers  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  ot  his  daughters  not  bred. 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Holsteins 


Towns  End 
Farms 

OFFER  A  YOUNG  HERD 

Consisting  of  five  to  ten  well  bred 
heifers  sired  by 

Prince  Segis  Fayne 
Pietertji  6th 

and  mostly  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams 
The  bull,  just  a  year  old,  is 

KING  ECHO  SYLVIA  DE  KOL 

His  dam  has  just  made  24  lbs.  and 
his  sire  is  a  30  lb.  brother  of  Carnation 
King  Sylvia,  the  $106,000  bull. 

Here  is  a  real  bargain  and  a  good 
start  for  some  breeder. 

E.  P.  Allinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  Greystone  he/d  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  pioduction. 

Tic  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,0UU  sire. 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 

Delchester 
Farms 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  can 
supply  them  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Glenury,  an 
A.  R.  son  of  Finlayston. 

Aged  cows,  bred  to  Rena's  Baron 
of  Highland,  an  outstanding  son 
of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch. 

Heifers,  bred  to  these  two  great 
sires. 

Young  heifers. 

Bull  calves. 

All  the  above  stock  carries  some 
of  the  best  producing  blood  of  the 
breed  with  A.  R.  ancestry  on  both 
sides. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis 

Delchester  Farms 

THOMAS  W.  CLARK,  Supt. 

Edgemonty  Del.   Co.,    Pa. 


Ayrshires 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTlTY 
onformationUuality 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 
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LIMITED    TIME    OFFER 

On  essential  supplies-  recommended 
by     leading     dairy     authorities     for 


Gong  Pail  & 
Can  Bruih 
Each  ..35c— Doi.  -  $3.50 


Buy  Now 


o."n( 


Lj»k  Strainer  -  $1.50 


Sterilizer,  Gal.  $3.00 


Complete     set     for     $8.40 
on  special  short  time  offer. 

Price  of  articles  separately 
total  $9.40- You  save  $1.00 

ORDER    TODAY 


DAI] 


is 


Tovered  Top 
Pail  -  $2.75 


•    ■  .a.-';--y:v."  '    ••  •••?» 


Sterile  Strainer  Clotb     -     $1.40 


Ibrasn 

5  lb.  Bag  -  40c 


Philadelphia  Farmers 

,  AND         ^ 

miRYMENS  Supply  Company 

1916-1918  MARKET  ST.  PHILADELPHIA 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feedmg  the  land- 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ri 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


,P0. 


IMITATION  MILK 

By  A.  A.  Miller 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
AND  BUYERS  FAT  TEST 

SHOW  VARIATIONS 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

Grinder  and  Roughage  Mill 

Converts   your   low  orice  grain  into 

high  grade  dairy  feed. 

The  mill  with  the  duplex  plates,  that 

means    greater    capacity     with     less 

power. 

Write  for  catalog  and  new,  low  price. 

H.  SCHMALTZ  &  CO. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


FOR 

CHICKEN  FEED 

TRY 

Bulk  Cream 
Cheese 

Increase  Your  Egg    Yield 
Increase  Growth  of  Fowls 

30  Percent.  Butter  Fat 
50  Percent  Total  Solids 

MIX  WITH  DRY  FEED 

OR 
REDUCE  WITH  WATER 

10  Cents  Per  Pound  in  60 
lbs.  tubs 

f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia 

P.LSharpless&Co. 

819  N.   ELEVENTH   ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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(Continued    from    page    1) 
rats,   which   liavt-   borne  out  the  conten- 
tions   that    the    absence   <»f    vitamin   con- 
tent feeds,  frojn  tlie  diet  of  such  animals, 
has    invariably    resulted    in    their   deaths. 
That    some    of    the    iiianiifactui-ers    of 
these  bogus  milks  themselves  do  not  live 
up  to  their  contentions,  that  proper  lahel- 
i:^»  ,.rr.iiU1  Up  ji   means  of  protection  for 
the  pjjblic  in  the  purchase  of  these  milk 
substitutes,  bears  out  the  contention  that 
labeling  methods  would  not  correct  the 
evil.     In  fact,  direct  evidence  is  at  hand 
showing    that    strong    efforts    have    been 
made  to  sell   fdled  milk,  in  large  quan- 
tities to  relief  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fetnling  under-ncmrished  children 
in  Europe. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  form  of  canned 
milk  are  these  so-called  filled  milks  being 
offered.  In  New  York  City  one  buyer 
discovered  that  in  30  cans  of  "cream" 
purchased  from  one  seller,  the  butter- 
fat  had  been  largely  removed  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  substituted.  The  New  York 
Roard  of  Health  has  enforced  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  practice.  Early  in  the 
year  eleven  dealers  were  convicted  in 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  for  selling  milk  and 
cream  adulterated  with  cocoanut  oil. 
They  were  fined  in  the  total  amount  of 

$4,850. 

Large   quantities   of   these    filled   mdks 
have  been  sold  in  the  hotel  and  restaur- 
ant trade.     We  have  also  found  that  in 
New  Jersey  a  large  amount  of  a  "mix" 
of  milk,  cr^am  and  cocoanut  oil  has  been 
sold    the    trade    and    i)articularly    to   ice 
oreauj   makers.     In  Pennsylvania  a  com- 
l)any   has  been  in   the  process  of  forma- 
tion whose  intention,  it  has  been,  to  man- 
ufacture ice  cream,  using  cocoanut  oil  as 
the  fat  base.     Its  use  has  als.y  been  dis- 
covered   at    county    fairs   where    restaur- 
ants  prepared   "milk   and    cream   stews" 
and    used    such    substitutes    generally    in 
their  kitchens  and  on  the  table,  offering 
the  farmer,  as  it  were,  as  substitute  for 
his    own    product,    without    him    havmg 
anv  means  of  identifying  it  as  such. 

Every  can  of  milk  substitute  sold  robs 
the  market  of  the  sale  of  just  that  much 
straight  n.ilk,  and  any  legalizing  move- 
ment would  only  open  the  d.H,rs  to  the 
manufacture  .)f  such  spurious  milk  pro- 
ducts, masquerading  under  the  name  of 
inilk,  in  all  the  states  where  it  is  not 
specifically  prohibited  and  in  such  event 
would  greatly  reduce  the  consumption 
of  whole  milk  in  fluid  form  and  act  to 
the  detriment  of  the  pr.)ducer  as  well  as 
to  health  of  the  general  consumer. 

National  legislation  looking  toward  the 
prohibitory  movement  of  these  so-called 
fUled    milks    in     inter-state     and     export 
traffic  is  now  before  the   H.)use  of   Uep- 
resentatives,    in    the    Voigt    Bill    (M-    K- 
8086),  which  was  favorably  reported  ..ut 
by  the  Hou.se  Committee  ..n  Agriculture 
with  a  vote  of  U  to  4.     This  bill  is  n..w 
on    the    House    Calendar.      It    has    been 
carefully  scrutinized  by  an  eminent  con- 
stitutional   attorney.   J.    Wallace   Bryan, 
Esq.,  whose  opinion  is  that  it  is  wholly 
constitutional.      This    bill    also    has    the 
approval  of  the  National  Board  of  Intrm 
Organizations   as    well    as  the   dairy   or- 
ganizations   and    the   producers    of    mdk 

at  large.     . ^ 

DIRECTORS  MEETING 
A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  association  head- 
quarters in  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday, 
January  20th,  1922,  at  which  general  busi- 
ness and  policies  for  1922  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  considered. 


By  L.  W.  Motley 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  varia- 
tions have  been  called  to  our  attention  in 
comparisons  between  cow  testing  asso- 
ciation butterfat  tests  and  those  of  some 
buyers  we  have,  in  order  to  have  proper 
care  exercised,  advised  cow  testers 
throughout  the  state  as  foUows  : 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  dairy- 
men in  the  cow  testing  association  very 
often  use  the  test  found  by  the  tester 
of  the  association  as  a  check  on  the  test 
which  the  farmer  receives  at  the  plant 
where  his  milk  is  sold. 

A    little    thought    will    show    that    an 
average  test  computed  on  the  pounds  of 
fat  produced  by  the  herd  and  the  pounds 
of    milk    produced    during    the    testing 
Ijeriod,    might    not   be   the   same    as   the 
average    test    of    the    milk    .sold    at    the 
plant:      (1)    Because   in    most  cases   the 
association   testing  period   and   the  time 
the  milk  is  tested  at  the  plant  are  not 
the  same.     (2)  Because  in  most  cases  the 
farmers  family  uses  some  milk  at  home. 
This   milk    may    be    taken    from    a    high 
testing  cow  or  a  low  testing  cow.     Not 
infrequently   milk   for  breakfast  is  taken 
from  the  can  of  night's  milk. 

The  tester  should  use  utmost  care  not 
to  stir  up  ill  feeling  between  the  producer 
and  the  buyer  of  the  milk. 

If    asked    to    test    the    residue    of    the 
comi)oslte    sample    at    the    creamery    or 
station,  be  sure  that  your  work  is  accur- 
ate.    Should  your  test  show   materially 
different  content  of  fat  than  that  credited 
to  the  producer  by  the  buyer,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  County   Agent  rather  than  with  the 
plant  manager.     It  is  often  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  composite  test  of  milk  of  a 
herd.     If  this   is  done,   a  proportionate 
part  of  the  sami)le  should  be  taken  from 
each   can  of  both    morning  and  evening 
milk.      Before    taking    the    sample,    the 
milk    should    be    thoroughly    mixed    by 
pouring   from  one   can  to   the   other   at 
least   twice.     This    farm   test  ordinarily 
should  be  about  the  same  as  that  received 
for  the  fifteen  day  period  in  which  it  was 
taken.     However,    if  the    day  on   which 
the   farm  test   was   taken   is  very   much 
warmer  or  colder  than  the  average  of  the 
fifteen  day  period,  then  the  farm  test  is 
not   so   liable   to   check  with  that   given 

bv  the  buyer. 

These  suggesticms  are  given  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  carried  on  to  the 
luutual  good  of  all  concerned. 


I 


PENN  STATE  TO  PLAY  BIG 

PART  IN  THE  FARM  SHOW 
The  Pennsylvania  .State  College  sch<M>l 
„f  agriculture  and  extension  department 
will  i)lav  an  important  jiart  in  the  stag- 
ing of  the  sixth  annual  Farm  Products 
Show,  at  Harrisburg  January  23  to  27. 
it  will  be  the  chief  co-operating  agency 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  an  effort  to  make  this  the  biggest 
and  best  event  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
the  Capitol  City. 

One  of  the  expected  features  <.f  the 
show  this  year  will  be  the  college  exhi- 
bition of  pure  bred  livestock,  the  display 
last  year  having  caused  a  great  deal  ot 
favorable  comment.  This  exhibit  prom- 
ises to  be  better  than  ever,  and  will  be 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  other  dis- 
plays. Most  of  the  judging  of  livestock 
and  farm  crop  exhibits  will  be  done  by 
Penn  State  specialists  and  a  score  of 
the  various  agricultural  organizati.ms  to 
be  held  at  that  time. 


January,  J922 
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GOOD  FOODS  FOR 

YOUR  CHILDREN 

By    Anna    L.   De   Planter,    Health   and 

Nutrition  Clinic,  Babies  Hospital, 

Philadelphia 


Junket 
3  cups  milk 
\  cup  sugar 
1   teaspoon   vanilla 
1  junket  tablet 
1  tablespoon  cold  water 

Crush  and  dissolve  the  junket  tablet 
in  the  cold  water.  Heat  the  milk  and 
sugar  until  it  is  just  hike  warm.  (Over- 
heating of  milk  spoils  junket.)  Add  the 
vanilla  and  the  junket  tablet.  Pour  im- 
mediately into  serving  dishes  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  warm  room  until  firm.  Then 
chill.  Season  with  nutmeg  grated  over 
tiie   lop   and   serve   plain   or   with    fruits 

and  nuts. 

Custard 

1  quart  milk 

4  eggs 

1/3  cup  sugar 

i    teaspoon    vanilla   or  nutmeg 

\  teaspoon  salt 

Scald  the  milk.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly, 
add  sugar  and  salt.  Gradually  add  the 
hot  milk  stirring  ccmstantly.  Cook  in 
various  ways  such  as  soft  or  l)aked 
custard. 

Cocoa 
i  cup  cocoa 
i  cup  sugar 
Few  grains  salt 
I  cup  water 

Mix  cocoa,  sugar,  sail  and  water,  and 
cook  until  a  smooth,  thick  paste  is 
formed.  Slow  cooking  improves  the 
flavor  of  cocoa.  Cse  one  teasi>oonful  of 
this  pa.ste  for  making  one  cup  of  cocoa  by 
putting  it  in  hot  milk.  Do  not  boil  the 
milk  and  cocoa  together. 

This  cocoa  paste  or  syrup  can  also  be 
used  for  making  milk  shakes.  It  can 
easily  be  kept  for  a  week  or  more  in 
cold  weather  and  saves  time  and  gas 
when  a  larger  (piantity  is  matle  at  once 
and  insures  cocoa  of  better  flavor  and  a 
foml  more  easily  digested  than  when 
made  hurriedly. 

Milk  Soup 
Milk  can  be  used  with  many  vegetables 
to  make   nourishing   soups.      Make   them 
for  your  children. 

Split  Pea  Soup 
Wash  split  peas  and  soak  over  night 
in  cold  water.  Cook  with  a  few  slices 
of  onion  in  water  in  which  they  soaked 
until  they  are  soft.  Rub  them  thru  a 
strainer  and  put  into  thickened  milk  or 
white  sauce. 

White  Sauce 
2    tablespoonfuls    of    butter    or    any    fat 

or    oil    available. 
2  tablespoonfuls  flour 

1  teaspoonful  salt 

2  cups  milk 

Melt  the  fat,  add  the  flour  and  salt  and 
stir  well.  Oradually  add  the  milk,  stir- 
ring until  smooth  and  thick.  If  soup  is  too 
thick  after  strained  vegi'ta»)le  is  added, 
milk  or  water  can  always  be  used  to 
make  it  the  right  consistency. 

Beans,  corn,  celery,  larrots,  spinach, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  can  be  used  t<.  make 
milk  .soups. 

This  same  white  sauce  made  a  little 
thicker  can  be  used  to  make  any  creamed 
vegetable. 

MILK     AND     VEGETABLES     ARE 

TWO   OF  THE   BEST   FOODS 

YOU   CAN   GIVE   YOUR 

CHILDREN 

USE       MORE       OF       THEM 


ANALYSIS 

PBOTEIM  20*/. 

fU  5% 

riBfR  9% 

ClllMnrOR«!S  S5V, 


11 


nANUrACTUREOBV 

CHAPIN&CO. 

HAMMONDJND. 


Ajax  Dairy  Ration 

"Feed  It  Straight" 

Made  from  cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  linseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  dried  brewers'  grains,  corn  oil  meal, 
wheat  bran,  hominy  meal  and  salt. 

Anaixsis:  Froiein  20%,  Fai  3%,  Carbo- 
hydrates 55%,  Fiber  9%. 

Results:  We  ask  you  to  try  it  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 

Chapin  &  Company's  reputation  for  manufacturing  good 
feed  stands  behind  Ajax.  We  use  exactly  the  same  ingre- 
dients as  we  do  in  Unicorn. 

Compare  Ajax  with  any  other  20%  feeds  on  the  market  as 
to  fat  content  and  fiber.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself—  a  com- 
plete ration  for  a  dairy  cow.  It  will  keep  your  herd  in  bloom 
during  the  entire  lactation  period  and  get  maximum  produc- 
tion from  each  individual. 


327  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


131  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 

Dr.  LeeH.  P.  Maynard,  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  S.  Johnaoa.  Bacteriolociat 

Branchea  at  Waahin»ton.  D.C.  Pittabargh.  Pa. 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.8..  M.D..Ph.G.,  Chamiat 
Ralph  Fort,  AaaiaUnt 


Baltimore.  Md- 


St.  Lonia.  Mo. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

rrom  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  snd  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Dsys 

I.     V.    OTTO  BOILING  SPRINGS    FARM  CARLISLE,    PA..  R  6 


AbsolutelySuccessful 

in  every  caae  of 

BARRENNESS 
and  Retained  Afterbirth 
That  is  what  Mr.  Fred  B.  Draper, 
a  prominent  breeder  in  Westwood, 
Mass.,  writes  in  the  following  letter: 
"Enclosed  please   find   check  for  $2.75 
for  which   kindly   send   nie  one  package 
of  your  Hood   Farm    Antiseptic   Breed- 
ing Powder. 

"I  have  used  this  powder  with  ex- 
cellent results,  hoth  for  failure  to  breed 
and  in  failure  to  pass  the  afterbirth.  1 
have  yet  to  find  a  ca.se  when  it  did  not 
produce  absolutely  successful  results.  It 
will  give  me  much  satisfaction  to  let 
others  know  of  the  virtue  of  your  Hood 
Farm  Antiseptic  Breeding  Powder. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  B.  Draper." 

Order  today,  mentioning  this  paper. 

Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $1.15,  $2,75  and  $5.00 

Price  of  Hood  Farm  Flexible  InJecUoo 
Tube  by  mail,  90c.,  or  with  a  $5.00 
order  75c, 

Mail  all  orders  for  Hood's  Farm  Rem- 
edies direct  to 

C  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Have  a  FULL  SUo 

Silos  with  ordinary  roofs  can  only 
be  filled  with  blower  cutters  virithin 
three  or  four  fleet  of  the  top.  When 
the  silage  settles  there  is  a  loss  of 
five  or  six  feet  of  Silo  capacity. 
GlobeSilop  with  their  extension  roofs  as- 
sure a  full  Silo.  The  nearly  straight  sldea 
ofthft  roof  permit  a  lull  Silo,  level  at  tho 
top,  after  the  silage  has  settled.  Globes 
keep  silage  prime  from  top  to  bottom. 
Prices  ofClobmSiloa  back  tol917leve}a, 
Writetoday  for  catalog  describing  other 
exclusive  features,  and  get 
particulars  of  apecj/i/  extra 
diacovn*  for  earlv  orders, 

GLOBE  SILO  COMPANY 

Ml  WiUow  St.,  SiJaey,  N.lf.  ' 


iimiiHiii 


The  Right  erinder 
INTERNATIONAL 

Every  farmer  whohas 
stock  to  feed,  knows 
that  he  gets  10  to 
40%  more  food  value 
out  of  grinding  his 
feed.  International 
Feed  Grinders  wili 
give  the  quickest  and 
most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Grinds  shelled 
or  cob-corn,  wet  or 
dry  equally  well. 


® 


Internationil  Harvester  Co. 

OF  AMERICA 

216  N.  23rd  St.      Phila.,  Pa. 


ImpiaicMilkQuality^ 

Cao\  and  aerate  milk  at  one  tunc— halt 
serm  arowth— remove  odors.        _._.. 

Genuine  improved  champion 

rtops  waste  and  Iom— saves  its  co»t  in 
one  «reek.     Write  for  V  rec  Folder. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO 
Dapt.  22    .  Cortland,  N.Y. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere— Anytime 


FOR    SALE 

rancv  Chester  Whitci,  Service  Boars,  Brood 
Sows.  Eidht-week  old  PlAs.  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs.   Fine  Stock. 

John  C.  Sutton     Blacks,  Md. 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN  CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

Williams. Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9 


Mention  the  Review  when  writing 
to  advertisers 
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Over   Two  Pounds 
Per  Day  Gain 

Whrn  your  salesman  sold  CV-rr-a-lia 
iJwccts  to  me  I  was  skeptirai.  I  put 
ten  cows  on  this  feed  and  I  saw  an 
mmediate  gain  in  my  milk.     I  then 

SweeTs'  T*!"''  '^^-^^  ""  Cr.-^ 
Sweets.  There  was  also  an  immed- 
'"te  Ram  m  the  herd.  I  was  then 
milkme  23  cows       in  .i.  , 

*^        lows.      Jn  the  course  of 

lU  days  my  gam  was  50  lbs.  per  day 
Ihave  used  feed  of  all  kindsand  mix- 
tures   hut  th.s  is  the  best  milk-pro- 
uut  er  I  ever  used. 

BOB  LEDFORD, 

Chattanooga,  Teiui. 


C£REAUA\ 
SWEETS 


\ 


row 


CUAfiANTE£D    ANALVSfS 
paGltiN    JC'o       r»BPf    /oo/„ 
TAT   -<  5%      CARBOHVDHATrs  So% 

MApr    raoM 
-«i:W£«S'  CHAINS  -   COTTON 
SreO   MCAL    -  COftN  r^ejai. 
^^      V^HBAT      BRASI- 
xA/HtAT       MIODLIfs/CS- 
yfofiN       CLUTBN     FEEO- 

Srrv,   PROCESS   OIL  /^eal- 

*'*■  AfOI.>»SSCS 

MADE  BY 

.JHEEARLYmma 

Jk    CWaNNATI,0. 


More  Milk 
From  Less  Feed 

This  is  the  best  dairy  feed  we  have 
ever  fed  to  our  cows.  We  get  just  as 
much  and  more  from  our  cows  on  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets 
than  we  would  get  from  two  to  three 
^..ll,.n«  ,^f  Auv  other  feed.  We  can't 
do  without  it,  and  keep  cows. 

HILL-C:ONGLETON  c^  SONS, 
Beattyville,  Ky. 


Feeders  every  where— from  the  '/big"  dairy- 
man to  the  man  who  milks  a  single  cow— 
all  say  the  same  thing  about  Ce-re-a-lia 
Sweets:  ''It  gets  results^  makes  more  milk." 

You  need  only  look  at  the  label  on  the  sack  to  see  wh- 
Everything  good  for  milk-making  is  there,  and  the  in- 
gredients are  combined  in  the  right  proportions  to  balance 
up  protein,  carbohydrates,  and  fat  exactly  right.  There's 
just  enough  pure  molasses  to  be  appetizing,  to  help 
digestion — not  enough  to  let  the  feed  lump  or  harden 
in  any  weather.  It's  a  perfect  ration.  If  you  are  using 
your  home-grown  corn  this  year— feed  Ce-re-a-lia  along 
with  it.  It  will  make  a  wonderful  improvement  in  re- 
sults, and  keeps  the  cows  in  good  condition. 

Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets 
Makes  Money 

"More  milk"  doesn't  mean  much  if  the  cost  of  the 
ration  eats  up  all  the  profit  on  the  increased  flow.  But 
Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  will  better  your  records  and  lower 
your  feeding  cost.  You  don't  have  to  take  our  word 
for  it — you  can  try  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  at  our  risk. 

Feed  Ce-re-a-lia  Sweets  to  any  cow  in  your  herd  for 
four  weeks.  If  you  don't  get  more  or  better  milk  and 
a  larger  net  profit  than  that  cow  yields  now,  you  get 
your  money  back.  Two  sacks  from  your  dealer  will 
prove  all  claims.  If  you  don't  know  who  handles  Ce- 
re-a-lia  Sweets  in  your  neighborhood,  write  us. 

THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO. 

304  Carew  Building,        Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Uanujacturcrs  of  Tuxedo  Chop,  Cere-a-lia  Eggmash, 
Tuxedo  Scrauh,  Tuxedo  Hog  Ration. 
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EARLY  DAN  SAYS: 

Poor  fefd  won't  make  riili 
milk  and  poor  milk  won't 
makr  rii-li  feeders. 


Dairy  feed  without  molasses 
is  like  cold  griddle  cakes— 

the  nourishment's  there  hut  the  appetite 

ain't. 

Trouble  with  some  dairymen  is  that  they 
figgcr  feedin'  costs  only  from  one  end  of 
the  cow. 


,\\^" 


Breed  'em  up,  feed  'em   up,  an'   live   on 
th'  interest  of  vonr  milk  checks. 


Milk 


INTER-STATE 


roducers 
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IMITATION  MILKS 

Survey  Shows  Compounds  Sold  at  Same  Price  as  Genuine  Article 


FRAUDULENT  SALES  CONTINUE 


The  claims  of  a  year  ago  have  been 
sub.stantiated.  Dealers  in  imitation  milk 
are  imposing  on  the  public  in  the  same 
fraudulent  manner  in  their  marketing 
methods  notwithstanding  contentions  of 
one   of   the   large   manufacturers   to   the 


paid  for  these  comi)ouiids — as  high  as 
1.3  cents  a  can  has  been  paid  for  Majal. 
It  has  been  further  developed  following 
a  survey  of  nearly  a  year  ago  that  we  find 
these  self  same  substitutes  sold  by  the 
self  same  dealers  in  the  self  same  man- 
ner.     That    all    the    sui)posed   education' 


cents  per  pound  substituted.  Over 
85,000,000  pounds  of  these  substitutes 
were  manufactured  in  1920;  the  figures 
for  1921  are  not  available  but  will,  it  is 
believed,  approximate  the  same  amount. 
Cocoanut  oil  compounds  have  been 
proven  by  eminent  authorities  to  be  lack- 


measure  practically  the  same  as  was 
passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
at  its  last  session  but  failed  of  enact- 
ment by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
sign  the  measure.  A  bill  of  the  same 
nature  has  been  presented  to  the  New 
York    Legislature    and    a    similar   bill    is 


Evaporated  Whole  Milk 


Imitation  Milk  Compounds 


.      ,          .,.                  J       ^.^  r^irc\\»^^eA  In  tte  same  neiehborhoods  in  territory  adjacent  to  Camden,  New  Jersey 
These  samples  of  evaporated  whole  milk  ^  and  imitation  milk  .compounds  ^e^e  Pt^^*^^^             Jy  t^  same  interests. 
Note  comparative  prices,  particuUrly  Carnation  whole  evaporated  milk^nd Jiebe^compound  maoe  oy  ine  sa  ^ 


the  contrary.  In  fact,  conditions  are 
even  worse,  in  that  the  so-called  cheap- 
ness of  imitation  milk  has  to  a  great 
extent  disappeared. 

Recent  surveys  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  show  that  retailers  persue 
the  same  selling  methods  of  a  year  ago, 
offering  these  compounds  as  milk,  better 
than  straight  evaporated  milk,  etc.  The 
accompanying  illustrations  show  samples 
of  both  straight  evaporated  whole  milk 
with  prices  attached,  in  comparison  with 
imitation  milk  or  milk  compounds  pur- 
chased in  the  same  vicinities. 

The  picture  presents  the  story  better 
than  it  can  be  told.  That  these  imi- 
tation milks  such  as  Hebe,  Silver  Key, 
(^arolenc,  Kn/o,  Nyco,  Nutni  and  Majal, 
art-  being  s«vld  at  just  the  same  price  as 
standard  brands  of  whole  evaporated 
milk  is  proven  without  question.  In  fact, 
it  appears  that  imscrupulous  dealers  do 
not  consider  (piality  or  grade  but  simply 
put  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Even 
iiigher  prices  than  those  noted  have  been 


on  the  part  of  one  large  producer,  the 
Hebe  Co.,  to  keep  their  distributors  in 
the  straight  and  narrow  path,  have  been 
without  result.  In  the  pfust  few  weeks 
Ilebe  as  well  as  all  the  other  compounds 
are  being  offered  as  being  "as  good  as 
any  other  milks,"  "good  for  anything 
you  use  any  other  milk  for,"  "good  for 
babies,"  etc.  Sold  to  many  restaurants, 
l)articularly  of  the  cheaper  type,  in  which 
it  is  used  for  oyster  stews,  cooking  and 
on  the  table;  u.sed  for  ice  cream  manu- 
facture, etc.,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  one  or  two  makers  now  use  caution- 
ary phrases  on  their  labels,  and  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  sncli  labels  the  stuff 
is  sold  and  recommench'd  f«)r  use  as  milk 
and  Jts  being  even  better  than  tuilk. 

'I'hese  compounds  are  largely  made  of 
milk  from  which  the  cream  is  removed 
and  to  the  skim  milk  cocoatmt  or  some 
other  vegetable  oil  added.  Butterfat 
costing  approximately  40  cents  a  pound 
is  removed  from  the  milk  and  cocoanut 
oil    valued    at    ai)proximately    10   to    12 


ing  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamines 
to  produce  normal  health  and  growth, 
particularly  in  children.  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
states  that  vitamines  are  not  present  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  filled  milk  to 
sustain  health  in  infants  and  growing 
children  and,  therefore  the  feeding  of 
such  products  to  young  children  is  a 
menace  to  the  public  health. 

Because  of  this  great  menace,  both  the 
dairy  and  welfare  interests  of  the 
country  arc  fighting  for  legislation,  both 
state  and  national,  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  these  compounds. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  improve 
CDuditions  unless  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  imitaticm  milk  products  is  pro- 
hibited, as  they  easily  lend  tiiemselves 
io  fraudulent  selling  methods,  from  the 
very  natur*'  of  the  container  and  char- 
acter of  labels. 

A  bill,  Assenibly  No.  4,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly 
by  Mr.  Sexsmith.    This  is  a  prohibitory 


to  be  intnxluced  in  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature. 

It  is  time  for  every  consuiuer  of  milk 
who  has  the  health  and  welfare  of  his 
children  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
at  heart  to  wake  up.  Not  only  should 
the  use  of  these  comimunds  be  discour- 
aged, but  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
obtain  protective  legislation  so  that  un- 
scrupulous dealers  cannot  irupose  upcm 
an  unsuspecting  public  in  the  sale  of 
these    imitation    milk   products. 

In  New  Jersey  a  bill,  Assembly  No. 
i,  is  now  before  the  legislature.  Urge 
everyone  of  your  assemblymen  and  sen- 
ators in  New  Jersey  to  see  to  it  that  this 
bill  be  passed  and  that  it  become  a  law. 

You  should  also  urge  your  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  aid  in  the  passage  of  the 
Voigt  Bill  H.  R.  808(5.  This  hill  has 
the  support  of  the  National  Milk  Fed- 
eration and  the  Allied  Dairy  Industries. 

It  is  up  to  every  dairyman  to  lend  his 
aid  in  the  support  of  this  legislation. 
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WHY  JOIN  A  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

By  A.  J.  CRAMER,  Wisconsin  State  Dairy  Husbandman 


A   cow   testing   jissociation   consists  of 
a  group   of  dairy   fanners  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
— «   ♦,.  ...oiniK   otifl  f*»Kf  the  milk  of  each 
COW  in  their  herds  one  day  every  month 
for  an  entire  year.     These  farmers  must 
live   reasonably   near  each  other  because 
it    is    necessary    for   the    tester    to   visit 
each    member's    farm    once   each    month. 
Twenty-six    to    tiiirtv    herds,    containing 
a  total  of  -too  or  n.cre  cows  constitutes 
the  required  number.     In  some  instances, 
we  have  as  few  as  250  and  as  many   as 

825  cows. 

The  expenses  of  the  association  are 
defrayed  by  charging  from  $3  to  $4  per 
m(»nth  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
cows.  By  this  plan,  the  members  are 
more   inclined  to  test  every  cow   in  the 

herd. 

The  tester's  record  will  show  the  pro- 
duction  of  every   cow.     He   locates    the 
good  and  poor  cows    which    cannot    be 
found  in  any  other  way.    The  good  cow 
will  milk  from  nine  to  eleven  months  a 
year  and  will  make  a  creditable  record. 
n  is  a  common  practice  to  select  the  best 
and    keep    fewer  cows   and    yet   produce 
the  same  amount  of  milk  and  fat.     The 
income  above  cost  of  feed  from  such   a 
herd  is  larger  and  the  work  is  less.  There 
is   a  satisfaction  in   knowing  what  each 
cow  produced  on  a  given  amount  of  feed. 
It  provides  a  check  on  the  tests  of  the 
man  to  whom  the  milk  is  sold  and  also 
discovers  whether  the  separator  is  work- 
ing proiH-rly.     It  develops  the  co-opera- 
tive buying  of  feed  and  it  aids  materially 
in  sclUng  cows  because  it  supplies  a  pub- 
lic record  in  place  of  a  private  record. 

From  25  to  50  cows  are  being  elimin- 
ated each  year  from  each  cow  testing 
association  because  they  are  unprofitable. 
Between  three  and  four  thousand  cows 
are  sold  as  unprofitable  annually  by  the 
members  in  the  110  active  cow  testing 
associations.  The  52,000  cows  on  test 
are  owned   by  3,500  members. 

The  average  opw  in  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces about  185  pounds  of  fat  per  year, 
while  the  average  Wisconsin  cow  testing 
association  cow  produces  260  pounds  fat. 
The  best  herd  in  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion last  year  averaged  502  pounds  of 
fat  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  fat  as 
the  average  Wisconsin  cow. 

From  our  last  year's  records  we   find 
reports  from  68  associations  eliminating 
1,500  unprofitable  cows  and  the  replace- 
ment  of   363   scrub   bulls    by    registered 
bulls.     71   per  cent  of  the   members  of 
the  68  associations  reporting,  have  regis- 
tered sires  heading  their  herds.     About 
20  months  ago,  there  were  only  five  as- 
sociations reporting  150  herds  headed  by 
registered   sires,    while  today,   there  are 
48  associations,  representing  1,350  regis- 
terd  herd  sires.     This  means  that  46  per 
cent,    of    the    state   associations   are    re- 
porting  100   per    cent,   free   from    scrub 
bulls.     Some  of  these  fortunate  associa- 
tions at  first  reported  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen scrub     bulls.    These  were  replaced 
last  year  by  creditable  bulls. 

About  60  per  cent,  of  the  members 
fed  balanced  grain  rations  to  their  cows. 
In  many  instances,  very  little  grain  of 
any  kind  was  fed  upon  the  first  month's 
visit  to  some  members.  Through  the 
encouraged  practice  of  grain  feeding, 
George  Suda,  tester  in  the  Highland  As- 
sociation reports  "one  member  has  In- 
creased the  herd  milk  flow  60  per  cent, 
gince   grain   feeding   started." 


Liberal  Feeding  of  Concentrates 
The    following    information    has    been 
taken    from   the   consolidated   reports   of 
the  Richland  Buena   Vista  Cow  Testing 
Association. 

Feeding  of  concentrates  is  still  a  live 
question  among  many  of  Wisconsin's 
dairymen,  and  for  those  who  desire  some 
practical  information  on  this  subject  the 
536  cows  that  completed  the  full  year  in 
the  association  were  divided  into  six 
groups,  and  tabulated  according  to  the 
cost  of  their  concentrate  ration. 
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GEHING  SILO  WISE 

By  BILL  SPIVINS 


AYRSHIRE  CHAMPION  SHOWS  I 
BREED  CHARAaERISTICS 


Cost  of  Av.  Cost 

concen.  con.  per 

Gp.         between  cow 

1.  $50.00-75.00  $57.13 

2.  40.00-50.00  143.29 

3.  30.00-40.00  33.29 

4.  20.00-30.00  25.31 

5.  10.00-20.00  15.56 

6.  00.00-10.00  6.21 


No. 

of 
cows 

38 

32 
123 
180 
109 

54 


Av. 

lbs. 
fat 
306.4 
282.7 
263.1 
228.0 
199.7 
172.8 


Av.  value 

of  pro. 

per  cow 

$248.41 

233.66 

217.22 

188.19 

162.79 

138.16 


Av.  total 

feed   cost 

per  cow 

$120.05 

106.47 

94.88 

82.93 

72.54 

57.91 

Av.  re. 
ab.  feed 

cost 

$128.36 

127.19 

122.34 

105.26 

90.25 

80.25 


Some  interesting  comparisons  are  af- 
forded between  groups  3,  4  and  5.  By 
comparing  groups  3  and  4,  it  is  found 
that  an  investment  of  $12.00  in  feed 
yielded  $17.00  increased  returns.  In  com- 
paring groups  4  and  5,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  $10.00  additional  investment  for 
feed  returned  $15.00  more  income. 

As  these  three  groups  constitute  over 
80  per  cent  of  the  cows  tested,  repre- 
senting all  tyi^es,  und  under  various  con- 
ditions, it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
amount  of  feed  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  economical  production 
with  the  average  cow. 

Continued  testing  makes  better  feeders 
of  the  members.  During  the  year  of 
1917,  the  amount  of  concentrate  feed  av- 
eraged but  638  pounds  per  cow  while  in 
1919,  the  average  was  1,216  pounds  grain 
per  cow.  One  man  who  did  not  believe 
in  feeding  grain,  joined  the  association 
and  after  being  persuaded  to  follow  a 
plan  of  more  liberal  feeding,  obtained 
the  following  results: 

Concentrate  feed  returns  per  cow 

First  year         446  pounds $56.00 

Last  year  838  pounds 86.00 


Mr.  Sam  Olson,  during  his  first  year 
in  the  association,  fed  an  average  of  760 
pounds  of  concentrates  per  cow  and  his 
returns  were  $78.13  on  each  cow.  Last 
year  his  grain  ration  averaged  over  1,500 
pounds  per  cow  and  they  returned  $155.80 
above  their  feed  cost;  doubling  the 
pounds  of  grain  per  cow  had  practically 
doubled  the  returns  per  cow. 

An  experiment  in  the  Loganville  as- 
sociation clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
drinking  cup  system  showed  an  increased 
production  on  one  herd  of  seven  cows  on 
an  average  of  122  lbs.  of  milk  per  month. 
This  showed  a   14  per  cent,  increase  in 

milk  flow. 

Some  of  our  cow  testing  associations 
cows  have  netted  their  owners  a  neat 
sum  of  money  because  a  public  record 
is  attached  to  them.  For  example- 
Mutual  Segis  Piebe  I)e  Kol,  815906,  a 
registered  Holstein  owned  by  Pierce 
(Continued  on  page   11) 


During  the  closing  week  of  January 
there  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  fol- 
lowing a  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  an  agricultural  confer- 
ence which  in  itself  was  not  only  orig- 
inal  but    unique    in   the    history    of   the 

country. 

Some    350    representatives    of    agricul- 
ture, of  wiiich  over  200  were  actual  dirt 
farmers;   over*  70  representatives  of  the 
farm  press  and  the  remainder  from  allied 
industries    gathered    to    discuss,    and    if 
possible,    suggest    ways    and    means    to 
alleviate    the    present    greatly    depressed 
conditions   of   agriculture  on  the   whole. 
The  sessions,  which  were  presided  over 
by  Representative  Sydney   Anderson,  of 
Minnesota,    were    held    in    the    Willard 
Hotel.      Secretary    of    Agriculture    Wal- 
lace, who  opened  the  conference,  outlined 
the  purposes  of  the  meeting  as  follows: 
First:      What   may   be  done   properly 
through   legislative  action. 

Second:  What  may  be  done  through 
administrative  and  educational  effort, 
national  and  state,  by  the  agencies 
charged  with  fostering  agriculture,  and 
Third:  What  may  be  done  and 
should  be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves 
individually  and  through  their  organiz- 
ations. 

The  conference  was  addressed  at 
length  by  President  Harding,  who  said 
in  part  "conditions  must  be  remedied  and 
farming  placed  on  a  thriving  basis  if 
industrial  and  commercial  America  is  to 
survive."  "The  whole  country,"  he  said, 
"has  an  acute  concern  with  the  condi- 
tions and  problems  you  are  here  to  con- 
sider. The  acute  agricultural  situation 
is  truly  a  national  interest  and  not  en- 
tirely to  be  regarded  as  primarily  the 
concern  of  a  class,  a  section,  or  a  bloc." 
He  made  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations. 

First:     Extension  of  farmers  co-oper- 
ative marketing  operations. 

Second:  Provision  for  greater  work- 
ing capital  for  farmers.  Means  must  be 
taken  by  the  government  and  private 
business  to  insure  that  turn  over  capital 
shall  be  generously  supplied  the  farmer 
and  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  to  other 

industries. 

Third:  The  government  should  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer  all  avail- 
able scientific  information. 

Fourth:  Measures  must  be  taken  to 
aid  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  to  pre- 
vent violent  price  fluctuations  which  re- 
sult in  unorganized  and  hazardous  pro- 
duction. 

Fifth:  Establishment  of  wise  trans- 
portation iwlicies  including  greater  use 
of  the  water  ways  and  electrification  of 
the  railroads,  and 

Sixth:  Development  of  national  re- 
sources by  reclamation  of  arid,  cutler 
and  swamp  land. 

Referring  specifically  to  co-operative 
marketing,  the  President  said.  It  should 
be  possible  to  afford  the  farmers  ample 
provision  of  law  under  which  they  may 
carrv  on  in  co-oi)erative  fashion  those 
business  operations  which  lend  them- 
selves to  that  method  and  which,,  thus 
handled,  would  bring  advantages  to  both 
the  farmer  and  his  consuming  pubhc. 
The  farmer  mtist  be  responsible  and 
must  themselves  learn  organization  and 
the  practical  procedure  of  co-operation. 


The    routine   of    the    conference    was 
taken  up  in  the  hearing  and  debating  of 


were  twelve  general  committees,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Agricultural   and  Price  Relations. 

2.  Agricultural    Credit    and   Insurance. 

3.  Transportation. 
4  Foreign  Competition  and  Demand. 

5.  Costs,  Prices   and  Readjustments. 

6.  Crops  and  Market  Statistics. 

7.  Marketing  of  Farm  Products. 

8.  Agricultural    Research    and   Educa- 
tion. 

9.  National   Forest  Policy. 

10.  National  Land  Policy. 

11.  Farm  Population  and  Farm  Home. 

12.  Co-ordination  of  State  and  Federal 
Legislation. 

Co-operative    Marketing    Recommended 

The  committee  on  Marketing  of  Farm 
Products  strongly  endorsed  and   recom- 
mended  the    co-operative    marketing    of 
farm  products,  and  urged  Congress  that 
it  promptly  enact  affirmative  legislation 
that  will  permit  farmers  to  act  together 
in    associations,    coporate    or    otherwise, 
with  or  without  capital  stock,  for  pur- 
poses   connected    with    the    production, 
processing,  preparing  for  market,  hand- 
ling and   marketing  in  inter-state  com- 
merce such  products  of  persons  so  en- 
gaged with   specific   statements  of   their 
rights,  powers,  remedies  and  limitations, 
and  which  will  permit  such  associations 
to  have  marketing  agencies  in   common 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  agree- 
ments   as    are    necessary   to   effect   such 

purpose. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that 
such  steps  be  taken  as  will  immediately 
re-esUblish  a  fair  exchange  value  for 
all  farm  products  with  that  of  all  other 
commodities. 

The  conference  rejectetl  a  resolution 
which  would  have  called  for  a  govern- 
ment minimum  price  guarantee  on  farm 
products,  but  adopted  a  resolution  that 
a    comprehesive    study    of    this    subject 

be  made. 

The  farm  bloc  in  Congress  was  strong- 
ly endorsed  as  was  also  co-operative  or- 
ganization, the  extension  of  farm  credits 
both  through  the  land  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Loans  and  recommended 
the  extension  of  credits  from  6  months 
to  three  years. 

The  Capper- Volstead  Bill  was  endors- 
ed as  was  also  the  principle  Involved  in 
the  Voigt  bill  to  prohibit  inter-state  com- 
merce in  filled  milk  or  milk  substitutes. 
The  conference  recommended  that 
there  sliould  be  an  immediate  readjust- 
ment of  freight  rates,  but  it  also  went 
on  record  that  both  capital  and  labor 
should  participate  in  the  deflation  and 
share  part  of  the  burden  which  has  been 
carried  by  agriculture  alone. 

Secretary  Wallace  in  his  closing  ad- 
dress characterized  ti.e  conference  as  the 
most  representative  gathering  of  agri- 
culture ever  held.  It  has  been  a  good 
thing  for  both  the  farmers  and  the  allied 
interest.  Farmers  must  co-operate  to  put 
agriculture  on  a  sound  and  enduring 
basis  This  conference  the  secretary  said 
has  presented  constructive  suggestions, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  .sound  agricultural  policy  for 
'  years  to  come. 


I  have  been  looking  up  this  silo  busi- 
ness of  late,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
lliat  Bill  Spivins  will  have  a  silo  next 
year  right  up  alongside  of  his  red  dairy 
barn.  I  am  giving  you  the  conclusion 
of  some  two  or  three  years  of  investi- 
gation and  you  can  put  it  down  that  I 
am  going  to  do  just  what  I  say. 

For  several  years  I  have  milked  a  few 
cows,  fed   out   a   few   steers,   and  prac- 
ticed what  you  might  call  general  farm- 
ing.    My  wife  and  I  have  gotten  along 
very  nicely  on  our  little  farm.    We  have 
worked  together  and  planned  and  saved 
and  have  gotten  ahead.     Occasionaly  we 
keep  a  few  accounts  so  we  know  some- 
thing of  what  departments  of  our  busi- 
ness are  paying.     I   nmst  confess,  how- 
ever,  that   my    wife   deserves   the  credit 
for  telling  me  about  the  good  work  of 
the  cows  and  chickens.    For  some  reason 
it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  track  of  the 
small    sums    which  come   in    every    few 
days,  but  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
show  a  surprising  total.     I  told  her  that 
I    had    noticed    recently    that    our    best 
farmers    were    inclined    to    erect    monu- 
ments somewhere  among  their  buildings, 
antl  these  monuments  certainly  reflected 
something.     The  round  high  towers  give 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  njan  to  look 
anjund    him    and    take  a  general   survey 
of  his  property ;  but  more  than  that  these 
fellows  who  have  the  observation  towers 
seem  to  have  very  big  cream  checks,  and 
when  they  ship  out  a  load  of  cattle  there 
Is  a  sort  of  shine  and  fullness  to  them 
which    makes   them    top    the    market.      I 
noticed   that   when   they   had   those   cold, 
stormy   spells,   the  men   who   owned   the 
silos  seemed  to  be  i)erfectly  content  and 
I  am  sure  their  cattle  were.     This  chop- 
ping com  out  of  shocks  when  it  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice  is  not  the  kind 
of    job    which    keeps    the    boys    on    the 
farm,  and  it's  not  the  kind  of  feed  that 
puts  the  milk  in  the  pail.    The  other  day 
when   I   hauled    in   a  load  of  corn   stalks 
that    had    been    weathered    for   some   six 
months,  and  looked  like  ha/.el  brush  well 
cured,  my  wife  remarked  that  she  would 
prepare  .some  of  the  cabbage  which  had 
been  left  in  our  garden  for  my    dinner. 
I  observed  the  situation  correctly.  When 
I  found  some  good  old  sauer  kraut  and 
spare   ribs   on    my  plate   I   couldn't  help 
but  think  of  those  good  cows  and  their 
brothers  smiling  over  their  mess  of  silage. 
I  figured  up  the  other  day  and  found 
our  cows  were  pn)ducing  about  one  hun- 
dred   and    fifty    pounds    of    butterfat    a 
year,  and  this  I  know  is  above  some  state 
averages,  but  I  found  that  Henry  Jone.s' 
cows    had    averaged    over  three  hundred 
pounds  of  butterfat  for  the  year,  and  this 
meant  that  he   received  about  six  times 
more  out  of  his  cows  than  I  did  out  of 
mine,  for  it  costs  about  so  much  to  keep 
a  cow  a  year,  and  of  course  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  cost  of  milking  whether 
a  cow  gives  four  quarts  or  four  gallons. 
The  investment  is  there,  and  it's  a  cow 
that  must  be  kept;  so  if  a  cow  makes  a 
profit  on   one  hundred  and   fifty   pounds 
of  butter  it  is   a  pretty   small  one.   and 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  this  profit  chu  be 
increased   ten   times   by   slightly   incnas- 
ing  her  iM)ducti.«..      The  cost  of  hay  and 
feed,  as  well  as  of  pastue  is  so  high  that 
it  .seems   that   a  fellow   has  got   a   lot   ..t 
money  to  throw  away   if  he  Ifav^-^  i»«»f 
of  his  c<»m  crop  each  year  to  be  spoiled 
by  the  weather  and  storm. 

I  have  noticed  that  all  the  experiment 

stations    use    silos.     They    als'o    have   all 

proven  that  they   are   practical    and   wil. 

J  )wer  the  cost  of  keeping  stock.     I  h.ive 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


Bonnie  Mary  Douglas,  a  new  two-year 
old  champion,  evidences  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  characters    Aryshire   breeders 
are   seeking   in   their  chosen   cow.     They 
are    developing    a    dairy    animal    capable 
of  consistent,  heavy  production  and  also 
of    producing    healthy,    vigorous    calves 
year  after  year.     Therefore  the  300  day 
roll  of  honor  division  of  the  breed's  ad- 
vanced registry   whicii    requires   liiul   I'uc 
cow    tested    must   produce    a   living  calf 
which   she   has   carried   for  at  least   180 
days  of  the  test,  and  therefore  the  satis- 
faction the   breed  takes   in   such   records 
as    that    of    the    new    champion    roll    of 
honor  two-year-old,  Bonnie  Mary  Doug- 
las. 

In  300  days  this  great  .senior  two-year- 
old  heifer  has  given  15,194  lbs.  of  milk 
containing  583.84  lbs.  of  fat  which  places 
her  at  the  head  of  Class  F  F.  Continu- 
ing her  production  after  the  300  days  she 
made  during  the  year  a  total  of  17,072 
lbs.  of  milk,  675.94  lbs.  fat,  which  gives 
her  second  honors  in  both  milk  and  fat 
in  Class  F.  Then  on  December  10,  1921, 
she   dropped    twin    heifer    calves    whose 


NATIONAL  DAIRY   SHOW 

Minnesota  Fair  Grounds  Again 
Selected 

The  National  Dairy  Association  has 
ann«)unced  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
hold  the  Sixteenth  Annual  National 
Dairy  Show  on  the  Minnesota  Fair 
Grounds,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
October  7th  to  14th,  1922. 

This  announcement  is  made  after  a  most 
ii _i.    .,^^\,-,;^'    of    tUo   nrfufnt    rondi- 

tion  of  the  national  dairy  industry  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Assocation  and  after  giving  every  con- 
sideration to  those  things  that  require  to 
l)e  developetl  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  in  a  national  and  international 
way  for  the  1923  Worid's  Dairy  Show, 
to  be  held  simultaneous  with  the  World's 
Dairy   Congress. 

The  conventions  of  the  industry  as 
well  as  the  show  were  highly  successful 
last  year  and  it  is  believed  that  a  work 
can  be  built  in  the  show  that  will  bring 
more  value  to  the  conventions  through 
direct  participation  in  the  show  than 
both  being  conducted  as  at  present  as  sep- 
arate units.     At  least  a  program   is  in 


Bonnie  Mary  Douglass,  Senior  two-year-old  Ayrshire  Heifer.    Leads  Oass 
FF,  seSmd  in  Sass  ¥.    Owned  by  Glen  Foerd  Farms.  Torresdale,  Pa. 


vigor  and  appreciation  of  Ayrshire  milk 
are  attested  In  the  accompanying  pltoto- 
graph.  These  calves  were  carried  197 
days  of  the  roll  of  honor  test  i)eriod. 
To  have  chanq)ii)n  i)roducers  ct)mplete 
their  records  in  healthy  breeding  condi- 
tion and  dnip  calves  for  many  years 
afterwards  not  only  supplies  the  breed 
with  many  choicely  bred  individuals, 
but  it  reconunends  it  very  strongly  to 
the  dairv  farmer  who  wants  a  calf  and 
a  profitable  (juantity  of  milk  from  his 
cows  for  the  greatest  possible  number  of 

years. 

Bonnie    Mary    Douglas    is    backed    by 
pnMlucing  pn)genitors.     She    is    a   grand 
daughter  of  Kinlayston,  the  leading  reg- 
istry sire  of  the  breed  whose  53  tested 
daughters    have     all     n-cords     averaging 
10,725    lbs.    milk,     443.02     lbs.     fat,     and 
Nox'emall     whose    35    tested     daughters 
have  86   records   which  average  9972  lbs. 
milk,  380.2  lbs.  fat.    Her  own  sire,  Glen- 
ury.  has   10  tested  daughters  whose  rec- 
orils  average  11,831   lbs.  milk,  475.(r2  lbs. 
fat.     Her  dam,  Mary  Douglas  of  Wayne, 
is  an  advanced  registry  cow  whose  sire, 
Nox'emall  2nd,  has   14  tested   daughters. 
The  new  champion  was  bred  by  John 
Simpson,    Ariel,     Pennsylvania,     and     is 
owned    and    was   tested    by    Glen    Foerd 
Farms,  Torresdale,  Pennsylvania. 


preparation    t()    bring    about    something 
of  this  .sort  and  will   be  i)nl)lished   later. 
BneHy,  just  t(t  get  the  thought  before  tiie 
country    now,    will    say    that    this    year's 
show   will   be   built  around   a   display   of 
our    industry    in    active    operation,    and 
that  the  activities  of  each  branch  of  the 
industry  will  be  directed  by  the  National 
Ass(K'iation  reiiresenting  such  branch.  A 
eomuiittee  of  three  requested  by  the  ma- 
chinery   exhibitors    in    their    ujecting    of 
January  10th  was  created  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Dairy  As- 
sociation.    This  committee  has  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  of  developing  the  active  par- 
ticipation  of  the   National    Dairy   Trade 
ami  Kducational   ()rgani/.ati<ms   into  this 
greater   educational    show    wt>rk   and  de- 
veloi)ing   a   si>int    of   unity    that    is   very 
necessary  for  achievement  worthy  of  the 
industry.     The   show   of   1022    will   be  a 
great  histt»rical  show  and  by  the  year  of 
1923   there    is    reascm   to    hope    that    this 
enormous  industry   of  ours    will   have   a 
truly   rei)rescntative  show. 


The  elimination  of  the  boarder  cow 
is  a  feature  of  cow  testing  wi^rk.  An 
unprofitable  cow  should  take  up  nti  space 
in  any  dairynuui's  barn.  Sales  of  un- 
l)rofitable  cows  are  noted  in  numy  cow 
testing  reports. 


JANUARY  MILK  CONDITIONS 
BASIC  AND  SURPLUS  PLAN 
AGAIN  EFFECTIVE 

Current  deiuand  early  in  the  month 
proved  to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
There  was  the  customary  decline  in  de- 
mand following  the  holitlays  and  while 
there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
supply  there  was  a  daily  surplus  on  the 
principle  receiving  platforms  in  this  mar- 
ket. At  tiuu'S  this  surplus  amounted, 
at  one  platfi)rm,  to  from  3000  to  WOO 
quarts  a  day.  With  the  demand  light 
and  the  supply  heavy,  prices  on  the  plat- 
form sagged  to  4  cents  a  quart. 

In  some  cases,  particulariy  on  the  part 
of  the  smaller  dealer  handling  direct  ship- 
ped milk  and  who  has  no  means  of  ab- 
sorbing tenq)orary  suri)luses,  dairymen 
were  requested  to  withhold  shipping 
some  of  their  milk.  The  larger  distribu- 
tors, however,  took  their  full  supplies 
regularly    and   at   established   prices. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nmnth  the 
demand  increased  and  prices  for  surplus 
milk  on  the  i)latforms  reached  5  cents 
a  quart  and  as  the  month  advanced,  the 
demand  became  better  and  prices  reach- 
ed normal  at  six  to  six  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  quart. 

There  has  not  been  much  movement 
in  dairies  from  t>ne  distributor  to  an- 
other. The  general  supply  on  the  whole 
has  been  more  constant  and  the  .seascm- 
able  increase  in  production  ii:is  been 
small.  Taken  on  an  average  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  milk  in  January  over 
Deceudier  is  estimated  as  being  betweer 
5  and  10  per  cent. 

No  Serious  Shortage  From  Hecvy 

Snow  Storm 
Contrary  to  the  expecteil,  the  heavy 
snow  stonn  late  in  January  did  not  .seri- 
ously artVct  the  milk  situation.  Neariy 
all  of  the  direct  shipped  milk  in  the 
lMula(leli)liia  market  was  received  but 
with  little  delay.  S<Mue  of  the  milk  from 
distant  jxjints  was  held  up,  i)articulariy 
from  the  southern  districts,  where  the 
snow   was   tlie   heaviest. 

Basic  and  Surplus  Plan  Again  Effective 
January  again  fimis  the  Philadelphia 
Selling  Plan,  covering  surplus  milk,  in 
effect.  riure  are  some  modifications  of 
the  plan  in  operation  last  year.  It 
will  be  noted  that  (piotations  on  suri)lus 
are  now  named  under  two  clas.ses.  Class 
I,  which  is  based  on  92  score  solid  i)ack- 
ed  creanu-ry  butter.  New  York  City,  plus 
a  i)rcniium  of  20  per  cent,  which  is  aj)- 
l>lical)lc  to  surplus  in  the  same  aiuount 
as  the  established  basic  quantity,  and 
Class  II,  which  applies  to  any  quantity 
in  excess  of  Class  I. 

This  may  be  exi)lained  as  follows.  If 
a  producer  has  an  average  basic  cpumtity 
of  3000  i)ounds,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
Chuss  I  price  for  3000  i)ounds  t>f  surplus 
milk.  If  he  ships  4^)0  pounds  of  sur- 
l)lus  milk  .3000  will  be  in  Class  I  and 
1000   in   Class   II   suri)lus. 

The  Class  I  sun>b's  price  for  January, 
ba.sed  on  4  per  cent,  butterfat  milk  at  all 
receiving  stations  in  the  country  is  .$1.78, 
with  Cla.ss  II  surplus  at  .$1.48  i)er  hun- 
dred i)ounds.  The  delivered  Philadel- 
phia ("lass  I  surplus  price  is  .$2.:i.')  l)er 
hundred  or  5.1  ents  \H'r  cpuirt,  with  Class 
II  at  .$2.11  per  hundred  and  4.(>  cents  i>er 
quart.  This  basis  permits  the  buyer  to 
manufacture  the  surplus  into  butter  at  a 
market  price  and  obviates  sharp  fluc- 
tuations in  the  basic  price. 

February  prices  of  basic  milk  are  on 
the  same  basis  as  applied  in  January.  In 
SOUK'  other  primary  markets,  j)articulariy 
in  the  west,  where  surplus  uu'thods  are 
not  iu  effect  lower  prices  have  been  an- 
nounced 

(Continued   on   page   15) 
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It  therefore  becomes  necessary  in  the 
development  of  tliis  co-operative  work, 
that  on  important  legislative  matters 
affecting  tiie  dairy  industry  or  agricul- 
ture generally,  legislators  siiould  be 
guided    by    the  opinions    of  "those    back 

home." 

This  form  of  co-operation  becomes 
rather  a  unity  of  individual  action,  in 
that  every  agriculturist  should  consider 
it  his  duty,  when  called  upon,  to  aiisist 
1.;,.  ....  /ti-x^fot-Mrp  orprnni'/.Mtion  bv  the  use 
of  his  individual  effort  with  his  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  or  State  Legisla- 
ture, looking  toward  the  enactment  or 
defeat  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  of 
interest  in  the  particular  case. 

I'iiis  form  of  expression,  being  direct, 
lias  a  decided  bearing  on  legislative 
matters  and  every  individual  farmer  and 
dairyman  should  consider  it  a  duty  to 
respond  to  such  a  call. 

I'he  weight  of  individual  mass  opin- 
ion may  be  needed  in  the  future.  Be 
prepared  to  do  your  duty  when  called 
upon. 


"Entered  as  second  class  matter,  June  8, 
1920.  at  the  post  oltice  at  West  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  Act  of  March  J. 
1879.'' 


lEMtorial 


It  is  a  question  whether  the  dairy 
farmer  realizes  how  greatly  his  welfare 
and  prosperity  is  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably influenced  by  legislation,  both  na- 
tionally and  in  his  own  State. 

Agriculturists  are  disposed,  in  many 
instances,  to  still  believe  that  they  can 
individually  "go  it  alone."  The  so-called 
independence  of  the  farmer,  however,  is 
largely  one  of  mind  rather  than  in  fact. 
Farm  business,  like  many  other  indus- 
tries, is  rapidly  becoming  big  btisiness, 
and  unless  so  conducted,  will,  in  many 
cases,  no  doubt  fall  into  the  class  of  un- 
successful undertakings. 

Co-operative  methods  along  many 
lines  have  proven  the  most  efficient  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results,  and  many 
individuals  wlio  believe  that  their  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  tlieir  own  efforts 
are  far  more  likely  succeeding  through 
the  <(»-oper.itiv«-  cft'nrts  of  otlu-rs  in 
movements  wiiich  have  brought  better 
])rices,  better  facilities,  better  legislation, 
and  better  general  conditions  and  in 
wliicii    tlieir    individual    effort    has    been 

lacking. 

Co-operative  farm  organizations  gen- 
erally while  not  always  accomplishing 
all  that  those  interested  may  have  de- 
sired have  done  much  toward  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  looking  toward  the 
ix'ttenmnt  of  a>rricult\in-  as  well  as  the 
welfare  of  the  i)ul)lic  at  large,  but  real 
co-operative  effort  and  organization 
along  these  lines  is  in  the  making. 

Co-ojjerative  organizations,  as  such, 
have  a  prominent  part  to  play  in  legis- 
lative matters.  To  them  is  assigned  the 
ji  reparation  and  i)resentation  of  the 
data,  general  information  and  statistics 
in  the  particular  case,  but  in  connection 
with  this  must  come  a  m-w  co-oi)eniti(m 
«»n  the  i)art  of  the  members  of  the  organ- 
ization. Legislators  arc  the  rei)resenta- 
tives  of  the  people,  elected  by  the  people 
and  charged  with  the  l<M»king  after  of 
the  interests  of  their  respective  consti- 
tuencies and  by  whom  they  should  be 
guided   in   their  deliberation. 


'Hmt  cow  testing  associations  are  doing 
a  good  work  is  shown  by  the  reports 
which  are  printed  each  month  in  the 
Milk   I'roducers   Review. 

Sales  of  unprofitable  cows  are  noted  in 
many  of  these  rei>orts.  The  elimination 
of  the  boarder  cow  is  a  feature  of  cow 
testing  work.  An  unprofitable  cow 
should  take  up  no  space  in  any  dairy- 
man's barn. 

An  item  from  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  states  that  "The 
Kichville  Cow  Testing  Association  of 
St.  Lawrence  county  disposed  of  eleven 
cows  to  drovers  in  one  month  The  price 
received  didn't  pay  for  the  amounts  they 
had  lost  to  their  owners,  but  it  was  a 
profitable  transaction." 

The  real  economy  in  dairying  is  the 
production  of  a  given  amount  of  milk 
with  the  smallest  number  of  cows, 
rather  than  the  increased  production 
from  a  larger  number  of  cows,  irre- 
si)ective  of  their  productive  capacity. 

In  the  marketing  of  all  perishable  pro- 
dtiets— and  that  includes  milk— too  great 
an  output  has  an  unfavorable  influence 
on  marketing  conditions  with  restdtant 
lower  selling  prices. 

For  the  greatest  success  in  dairying, 
economical  production  of  milk  should  be 
the  chief  object.  Mere  quantity  output 
irrespective  of  cost  is  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  the  industry. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

.\  meeting  of  tlu-  di rectors  of  the  Inter- 
State  .Milk  Trodiieers  Association  was 
hfld  at  tin-  assiK-iation  heachpiarters  in 
IMiiladelphia,  January  2<)tli,  there  being 
present  H.  D.  Allebach,  l'resi<h'nt;  Fred- 
erick Shangle,  Vice  President;  Robert  F. 
Brinton,   Treasurer,  ami    U.    W.   Baltlers- 

ton.   Secretary    and    the    following   direc- 
..  Ill     i>  .„..,.<.,.i.     w     r> 

tors:  .yie.ssrs.  .>.  «i.  »»vun»t»'>,  ••  •  •"• 
Copperthwaite,  L.  H.  IVnnington,  F.  M. 
Twining,  Ira  .1.  Book.  A.  B.  Wadding- 
ton,  A.  K.  Marvel,  K.  I'.  Willits,  Albert 
Sarig,  F.  11.  Donovan,  H.  I.  Lauver  and 
S.  Blaine  Lehman.  A.  A.  Miller,  C.  I. 
C(»hee,  Charles  \V  Detwiler  and  N.  S. 
Ciottshall,  were  also  in  attendane. 

.\fter  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, a  general  discussion  followed  on 
milk  and  market  conditions  on  the  whole, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  Phila- 
delphia territory. 

A  policy  program  for  the  year  was 
discussed  at  length. 

In  order  that  the  locals  of  the  a.ssocia- 
tion   on   the  whole  and  the   membership 
at  large  be  kept  in  closer  touch  with  the 
association,  it  was  suggested  by  President 
Allebach,    and    after    a    full    considera- 
tion,  decided   to  divide   the   Philadelphia 
Milk    Shed    into    three    territorial    groups 
and  to  assign  field  men  and  representa- 
tives   .)f   the    board    of  directors    certain 
defined    districts    in    which    they    would 
oi)erate   as    representatives    of   the    home 
office   in   the  looking  after  local   organiz- 
ation  meeting.s,   to  investigate  and  make 
adjustments  in  connection  with  the  test- 
ing,   sampling    and     weighing    of    milk. 
Hiis  plan   is  not  intended   to   relieve  the 
l)re.sent    officers    from    field    work    but   to 
promote    a    closer    relationship    between 
the  officers  and  directors  with  the  mem- 
bership  at   large. 

While  plans  and  details  have  not  yet 
been  fully  ccunpleted  it  is  exi)ected  that 
Ni-w  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
(except  Cecil  C(H«nty)  will  be  assigned 
vice  president,  Frederick  Shangle,  eastern 
and  western  Pennsylvania  will  l)e  looked 
after  by  F.  W.  Twining,  while  central 
Pennsylvania  will  l»e  taken  care  of  by 
N.   S.   (lottshall. 


Agricultural  interests  of  the  whole 
coimtry  have  been  keenly  alert  as  to  the 
progress  and  out  come  of  the  agricul- 
tural Conference  held  in  Washington 
during  the  closing  week  of  January. 

It  is  too  early,  at  this  writing  to  even 
opinion  what  the  out  come  of  this  uni- 
que gathering  will  be— In  fact  it  would 
be  rather  imreasonable  to  expect  any 
immediate  substantial  results  when  any 
increase  in  farm  prices  depend,  like  those 
in  manufacture,  on  the  completion  of 
eccmomic  progress. 

The  view  point  of  the  farmers  has, 
however  been  publicly  expressed.  The 
government  and  the  people  have  been  ad- 
vised as  to  the  condition  of  agriculture 
on  the  whole.  They  know  where  the 
farmer  stands.  The  conference  has 
brotight  out  important  problems.  They 
can  not  all  be  readily  solved,  but  solved 
they  must  be  if  agriculture  is  to  go  on 
and   i)rosi)er. 


FARMERS   SAY   PUREBREDS 

BEAT  ORDINARY  STOCK 
It  is  the  concensus  of  opinit»n  of  500 
growers  of  purebred  and  grade  live  stock 
who  were  (piestioned  by  the  I'nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  purebred  sire  is  from  10  to  400  per 
cent,  better  than  the  ordinary  sire.  This 
ai)i)lies  to  all  classes  of  live  stock.  Many 
,)f  the  men  who  replied  t(»  the  depart- 
ujent's  questionnaire  gave  figures  and 
specific  instances  to  back  up  what  they 
had  t(»  say  regarding  the  remarkable  im- 
provement  effected    in   a   relatively   short 

time. 

In  reply  to  the  ipiestion  as  to  the  value 
of  their  example  in  inducing  others  in 
the  commimity  to  take  up  improved  live 
stock  nu>st  of  these  farmers  and  breeders 
said  that  they  had  been  the  nuans  of 
starting  at  least  two  or  thre«-,  and  (»ne 
uian  wIk.  had  been  raising  purebreds  for 
40  years  said  he  had  influenced  every 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  B.  ,\.  1.  Fdi- 
torial. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

DAIRY  COUNCIL 

riie  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania .State  Dairy  Council  was  held  in 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  January  2<)th  in  con- 
junction with  the  Penna.  State  Farm 
Products  Show.  The  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Lewis  W.  Morley  of  Penn 
State    College. 

Secretary  R.  W.  Balderst<m  nuule  a 
complete  report  ot  tiie  activities  (»i  ihe 
association  during  the  past  year,  and 
])resented  a  program  of  activities  to  be 
considered  for  the  current  year's  work. 
The  necessity  for  greater  educational  and 
pid)licity  in  connection  with  the  value 
and  consumi)tion  of  dairy  products  was 
euqihasized. 

Following  a  general  discussion,  it  was 
decided  to  expand  the  work  so  as  to  take 
in  any  local  group,  such  as  a  county  wide, 
town  or  city  educational  campaigns,  and 
that  such  campaigns  be  allocated,  either 
to  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  at  Phila- 
delphia, or  the  Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council 
in  Pittsburgh,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive geographical  location  and  through 
these  organizations  participate  and  co- 
operate with  the  National  Dairy  Council. 

Resolution  Favors  Voigt  Bill 
The  Council  went  on  record  as 
favoring,  pending  legislation  looking  to- 
ward the  discontinuance  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  the  so  called  Filled 
Milks.  The  following  resolution  was  tm- 
aninuujsly    adopted: 

Whereas,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
mantifactnre  and  sale  of  filled  nulk  con- 
stitutes a  fraud  upon  the  consuming 
public  and  is  inimicable  to  the  public 
health  and  a  menace  to  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry, therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dairy  Council,  in  annual  assembly, 
this  25th  day  of  January,  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  unanimously  ai>proves  of  all  legis- 
lation state  and  national,  looking  toward 
the  total  probibititui  of  this  traffic  and 
and  at  this  time  urges  the  pa.s.sage  of 
legislation  now  before  C<mgress  in  the 
V(»igt   Bill,  H.    R.  HOHG. 

The  election  of  officers  for  1922  re- 
sidted  in  the  re-election  <»f  the  present 
incumbents,  T.  F.  Jenkin.s,  President; 
Dale  E.  Andrew.s,  Treasurer  and  R.  W. 
Balderston,  Secretary. 


February,  J922 


MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 
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INTER-STATE  ACTIVITIES 
It  uiay  be  interesting  for  o\ir  meud)ers 
at  large  to  know  that  during  Decend>er, 
1!)21,  the  number  of  new  nuMubers  ad- 
udtted  to  the  association  was  127,  while 
for  the  mcmtb  of  January,  1922,  the 
number   aggregated   209. 

Our  jnen  in  the  field  are  keeping  right 
at  it  and  the  prospects  for  a  banner 
increa.se  in  membership  is  promised,  i)ar- 
ticidarly  if  every  meud)er  would  do  his 
share. 


(Jet  the  milk  habit!  Clean  milk  is  one 
of  the  best  foods  we  have  and  the 
cheapest. 


High  Visibility 
Patron     (crossly)     Say,     waiter,    what 
are  these  black  six-cks  in  my  cereal. 

Waiter  (after  a  ch>.se  insi)ecti(m)— 
Dunm),  sir,  imless  it's  some  of  them 
vitamines  everyone  is  talking  about  now. 

—Life. 


NUMBER  OF  SILOS  GROW 

The  silo,  that  very  necessary  adjunct 
of  a  successful  dairy  farm,  is  coming 
more  into  use  in  P«'mi.sylvania  ea>;h  year. 
Figures  of  the  Bureati  of  Statistics  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture 
show  that  at  the.  present  time  there  are 
approxinuitely  22  i>er  cent,  of  the  farms 
,,f  the  state  that  have  silos.  On  No- 
vember 1,  there  w<re  15,210  silos  on  the 
farms  of  the  state,  an  increase  of  two 
l)er  cent,  during  the  current  year. 


It  is  suggested  b\  i)rominent  national 
advertisers  that  Samson  had  a  keen  idea 
of  advertising.  He  ttMik  two  solid 
colunms  with  the  result  that  he  brought 
down  the  house.     Advertising  pays. 


JANUARY  PRICES 

The  Philiidelphiii  Spllinif  I'Ijui  for  tt»U'J  \w 
comes  effective  with  .liiiuiiii'.v.  Tho  Uhhic 
quuntity  is  ropresontHd  Ity  thi»  iivrriiKC  ship- 
mont  "f  milk  duriiiK  Octohor,  N'ovemher  .and 
l>pcemlnM-,  trt'.Jl,  on  which  (hf  hns,'\c  price 
will  bo  paid.  In  Jjinuaiy  a  surplus  price 
lui.sed  on  O'i  score  solid  packed  cnsiniery 
butter.  New  York  City,  plu8  20  per  cent. 
will  be  paid  for  milk  in  excess  of  the  basic 
quantity  up  to  the  amount  etjual  to  the  baBic 
amount  which  is  represented  by  surplus  price 
Class  I.  For  surplus  milk  in  pxress  of  the 
amount  of  the  Class  I  quantity  a  price  based 
on  92  score  solid  packed  creamery  butter, 
without  the  20  per  cent,  premium  and  known 
as  surplus  Class  II,  will  be  paid. 

Basic  Price  F.   O.   B.  Philadelphia 

From  these  prices  one  cent  per  46  quarts 
or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  de- 
ducted by  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent  per  46  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 


Test 
Per   cent 

3. 

3.1 

:t.2 
.T.;{ 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.H 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5 


Basic 

Price 

per 

KHi   lbs. 

$2.47 

2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.tl 
2.75 


Basic 

Price 

per 

Quart 

5.35 

5.45 

5.55 

5.66 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.35 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.86 

6.96 

7.06 

7.16 


2.79 
2.«3 

2.87 

2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
3.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.19 
3.23 
3.27 

When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o,  b. 
Philadelphia  is  6»4  cents  per  quart 

JANUARY  RECEIVING  STATION  PRICES 
Basic  Milk 
CJuotations  include  a  deduction  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  which  amount  together  with 
one  cent  per  K'O  jmunds,  contribtited  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer  to 
tilt'  treasurer  of  the  Inter-tate  Dairy  Council 
for  the  i)nrpose  of  conducting  a  publicity 
campaign  advertisint;  the  food  value  and  great- 
er consumption  of  dairy  products.  The  usoal 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
tate  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  as 
heretofore.  ^ 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


Miles 
1   to   10   incl. 

n    to  2<>  " 

21    to   30  " 

31    to   40  " 

•11    to   .^O  " 

5J  to  60  " 

61    to   70  " 

71    to   80  " 

Ml    t<»   90  " 

ill    1o    lU(t  " 

101    to   110  " 
to 


111 
121 
131 
141 
151 
161 
171 
IMl 
101 


120 
to  130 
to  140 
to  150 
to  160 
to  170 
to  180 
100 
200 


to 
to 


201  to  2J0  " 


Freight  on 
46    qt.    can 

.265 

.28 

,30 

.31 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.37 

.385 

.395 

.41 

.42 

.43 

.445 

.455 

.47 

.475 

.485 

.50 

.505 

.5t5 


Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3%   milk 
$1.97 

1.95 

1.93 

1.92 

1  90 

}.88 

1.87 
1.86 
1.84 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.74 
1.73 

1.72 


211 

221 

231 

241    to   250 

251    to   260 

to 

to 

to 


261 
271 
2  SI 
■J91 


70 
80 
90 


JANUARY    RBCBIVINO    STATION   PRICES 
Surplus  Milk 


I.er 

Class    I 

For       amount       of 

surplus     eqtial     to 

the  basic  (juaiititv 

per    100    lbs. 
Test 
3. 
3.1 
3,2 
3.il 
3.4 


i()(i 


3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


$1.38 
1. 4  2 
1.46 
1  M) 
1,ft4 

t     ft  a 

i;'o2 

1.H(i 
1.70 
1.74 
1.78 
1.82 
1.86 
1.90 
1.94 
1.98 
2.02 
2.06 
2.10 
2.14 
2.18 


$.108 
1.12 
1.18 
1.20 
1.24 

1   oo 


FEBRUARY  BASIC  PRICES 
F.  O.  B.  Philadelphia 

Prices  subject  to  change  wherever  warranted 
by  market  conditions 


TMt 

Per  cent. 

3. 

8.1 

8.a 

8.8 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 
8.8 
8.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 
When  the  milk  is 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lbs. 
$2.47 
3.51 
3.55 
2.69 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
3.79 
3.83 

2.87 

2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
3.03 
3.07 
3.11 
8.16 
3.19 
3.23 
8.27 
not  tested  the 


Philadelphia  is  6^  cents 


quart 


0.  b. 


to   220    "  ..'.3  1.71 

to    230    "  ..">3.'>  1.70 

to   240    "  .545  1.69 

55  1.68 

.56  1.67 

.57  1.66 

.575  1.65 

.59  1.65 

to    300    "  .395  1.63 

Freight  rates  deducted  on  a  basis  of  46 
quarts,  113  per  cent,  of  40  quarts.  Four 
<ents  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  added  or  de- 
ducted for  each  onet.nth  of  one  per  cent, 
butterfat    above   or   below   3   per   cent. 

SURPLUS    PRICE 
F.   O.  B.   Philadelphia 

Class  I 
amount      o 


FEBRUARY  BECEIVINO  STATION  PRICES 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 

Dodncted 

Price  per 

Freight    on  100   lbs. 

46    qt.    can  3%  milk 

.265  $1.97 

.28  1.95 

.80  1.93 

.81  1.92 

.88  1-90 

34  J.88 

.86  1.87 

.87  1.86 

.886  1.84 

.895  1.88 

.41  1.82 

.42  1.81 

.48  1.80 

.446  1.78 

.455  1.77 

.47  1.76 

.476  1.75 

.486  1.74 

.50  1.74 

.505  1.73 

.515  J.72 

.53  1.71 

.635  1.70 

.646  1.69 

.66  1.68 

M  1-67 

^  \it 

.676  l.«5 

.59  1.6<i 

.696  1.63 

1920-1921 


Miles 
1  to  10  incl. 
11  to  20      " 
21   to  30      *' 
31  to  40      " 
41   to   50      " 

5J  to  60    ** 

61   to  70      •• 

71   to  80      •• 

81   to  90      " 

91   to   100    " 

101   to  110    " 

111   to   120    " 

121   to   130    " 

131    to   140    " 

141    to   150    " 

151    to   160    " 

161    to   170    •• 

171   to   180    " 

181    to    190    '* 

191   to   200    " 

20J  to  2J0  ** 

211  to  220  " 
221  to  230  " 
231  to  240  " 
241  to  250  " 
251  to  260  •* 
261  to  270  " 
271  to  280  " 
281  to  290  " 
291    to   300    •• 


MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 


4  per  cent,   milk   at  all  receiving 


First  half 
$3.16 
8.20 
8.14 
8.88 
8.M 
2.71 
2.76 
2.61 
2.78 


points 

Average 

per  month 

$3.12 

3.18 

3.19 

3.43 

3.00 

2.76 

2.76 

2.64 

2.81 


Vor 

surplus     equal     to 

the  basic  quantity 

Per 


100    lbs. 
.T  t  .89 

1.93 

1.98 

2.02 

2.07 

2.12 

2.16 

2.21 

2.25 

2.80 

2.35 

2.39 

2.44 

2.48 

2.53 

2.58 

2.62 

2.67 

2.71 

2  76 

2.81 


Per  Qt. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 
5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
6.6 
5.6 
6.7 

a.8 

5,9 

6. 

6.1 


Class 
For  all  su 
excess   of 
Per 
100    lbs. 
$1.61 

1.66 

1.70 

1.75 

1.79 

1.84 

1.89 

1.93 

1.98 

2.02 

2.07 

2.11 

2.16 

2.21 

3.25 

2.30 

2.35 

2.30 

2.44 

2.48 

2.53 


II 
rplus  in 
Class    I 


Per 


Qt. 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

6. 

5.1 

5.2 

.«>.3 

.^.4 

5,5 


2.53 
2.24 
2.33 
2.23 
1.56 
1.53 
1.89 
2.05 
2.04 


This  Wuable  Cow 

FREE! 


1920 

•Tanuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

1921  -  -- 

January  S.'l 

February  ^]' 

March  2.42 

Ju/e  \f. 

July  If* 

August  "-^J 

September  ^-^^ 

These  prices  are  based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  average  monthly  or  semi-monthly  price 
of  solid  packed  92  score  creamery  butter, 
New  York  City.  ^^^^ 


This  84-page 
book  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold. 
Itsauthor,  Hugli 
G.  Van  Pelt,  a  prominent  dairy 
,  editor  and  former  professor  of 
dairying,  is  a  practical  dairy- 
man and  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  dairy  cattle  in  the  country. 
It  is  so  i)lain  and  simple  that 
any  one  can  use  it  as  a  guide 
in  selecting  good  cows,  and 
building  up  a  herd  for  large 
and  profitable  production. 

We  will  gladly  send  you 
this  book  free  of  charge  if  you 
will  fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  send    us    the    names    of 


out 
Good 
Cows 


five  people  who  will  need 
cream  separators  or  milking 
machines  within  a  year's  time. 

Any  one  who  is  wasting 
cream  by  using  an  old,  worn- 
out  or  "balky"  separator,  or 
by  hand  skimming,  needs  a 
De  Laval  Separator.  Any  one 
who  is  milking  ten  or  more 
cows  by  hand  needs  a  De  Laval 
Milker. 

If  you  cannot  give  five 
names,  we  will  send  you  this 
book  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co..  165  Broadway.  New  \ork  City. 

Please  send  me  Van  Pelts   Cow  Demonstration  Book    for  which  1  am 
sending  you  the  names  of  five  people  who  need  De  Laval  Cream  beparator^_ 
or  Milker.s.  (Include  your  own  name  if  you  need  a  separator  or  milker. ,     <68)  1 

Name —  P^^ ^-^'-^ ^^^^^ 

NOTE-Alter  each  n»me,  in  U«t  column,  mark  S  i>  personj.efdw^cparator,_MJor2mlW'-^.^^^ 

rrosprct 
For 


NAME 


P.O. 


R.F.D.       Sttie 


No.  Milk 
I    Cows 


MONTHLT  PEICES   OF    GRADE   B  OE 

MARKET  MILK 
F,  0.  B.  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  sta- 
tions in  the  50  mile  sone  at  3  per  cent. 
butterfat.  Pour  cents  per  ino  pounds  being 
added  or  deducted  for  ejich  one-tenfh  per 
cent,  fat  above  or  below  3  p.T  <(Mit. 

Receiving 
F.  0.  B.  per     staton  50  mile 
quart  Phila.  zone  per  cwt. 


ANlSfUAL  REPORT 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1021 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

May 

June 

July 

July 

August 

Septembor 

October 

November 

December 


1-17 

18-31 


8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

5.35 

5.35 

5.85 

5.85 

5.35 

5.35 

5.85 

5.35 

5.35 


8.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.21 
3.67 
3.61 
3.61 
3.61 
2.68 

2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
2.68 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 


92    scort' 


JANUARY    BUTTER    PRICES 

solid    j)arked    creiinu-ry    butter, 
cents    per   pound 


First  Half 
Class  I      Class 
January     $1.76 


Average 
per  month 
II       Class  I      Class  II 
$1.78  $1.48 


OUEEENT  EBTAIL  MILK  PRICES 
Grade  B  or  Market  Milk 
Pf  steurlzed  and  bottled 
Quarts 

Philadelphia  Uic 

New    York  \l^^ 

Baltimore  it 

Pittsburgh  *• 


Pints 
7 
0 
7 
8% 


3 

4 

5 

t< 

7 

!) 

11) 

11 

12 

13 

1  I 

Hi 

17 
18 
19 
2t> 

2  I 
23 
24 


2H 
30 
31 


New 

40 

40 

39 

37 

3(5 

35 

34 

34 

35 

36 

37 

37 

37 

87 

37 

37 

;i7 
37 

3H 
39 
39 
39 
38 
38 
39 


York 


1/2 

1/2 
1/2 
1/2 

1/2 

1/2 

1/2 
1/2 


1/2 
1/2 


Phila. 
41 
41 
40 
37 
37 
36 
34 
35 
36 
36 
37 
3fi 
3fi 
S« 
85 
35 

35 

87 

87 

87 

37 

38 

38 

38 

38 


1/2 
1/2 

1/2 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


1/3 


1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 
1/2 


Chicago 

33 

37 

35 

35 

35 

34 

32 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

32 

84 

32 

32 

33 

34 

34 

35 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 


Miffin   County  Farm   Bureau   Refers   to 
Dairymen's  Selling  Organization 

The  foUowint?  extract  is  reprinted  from 
the  Annual'ltejirirt  of  the  Mlffln  County 
Farm   Biirean. — (Kd.) 

"The     local     dairymen's     organization 
which  we  helped  to  organize  here  (Inter- 
State   Milk   Producers   Association  unit) 
some  four  years  ago  falls   right   in  line 
with  tlie  movement  of  farmers  to  attend 
to    some    of    their    marketing    problems. 
Tiie  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion  is   an    organization    of   about   15000 
members,  covering  parts  of  three  states 
who  meet  to  determine  a  fair  price.    The 
local  branrli  of  tiiis  organization  in  this 
cotmty    has   meant   an  added   income   to 
fanners  iiere  of  approxiinatey  $75,000  this 
past  four  years,  according  to  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  sometime  ago.     Our  local 
has  a  membership  of  about  150  farmers. 
It    shotdd   include    every    farmer    in    the 
county    who    produces    and    sells    milk. 
The   association    could    have   done    more 
for  the  farmers  this  past  year  had   the 
membership  been  stronger. 
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JANUARY  COMPARATIVE  PRICES 

PAID  PRODUCERS  FOE  MAEKET  MILK 

Eastern  Territory 

4  per  cent,  butterfat,  per  100  pounds 
N    Y     200  mile  zone,  pool  price,  Dec.     |^'82 
Philadelphia.   50  mjle  zone  »2.2_7 

Baltimore,    per   gallon    f.    o.   b.  $0.26 


He  used  to  milk  the  old  gray  mare, 
So  the  Salem  farmers  say, 

But  now  he's  milking  pure  breds, 
;\nd  is   making  Double  A. 

He  has  a  home  with  'lectric  lights. 
And  all  the  tits  and  tats, 

The  simple  secret  of  his  rise. 
Is  his  hankering  for  facts. 

—Black  and  White  Bugle. 


You  can  have  prosperity  if  you  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  with  work,  faith 
and   co-oi>eration. 

Mention    The    Review  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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^\  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  PRODUCTS  SHOW 
^  '  ALL  ROADS  LED  TO  HARRISBURG 


Eight  lengths,  6  to  16fl.--tiio  :,idlh^.  -CorMll  32"  and  -Cornell  48" 


This  "Triple  Sized"  waliboard 
best  stands  wet  conditions 


The  sixth  annual  State  Farm  Products 
Stjow  was  held  at  Ilarrisburp,  Ta.,  Jan- 
uary '2'.i-'27,  iiulusivf.  Witliout  a  doubt 
tliis  was  tin-  biggt'sl  and  best  show  that 
lias    been    held    sinot'    tluse    shows    were 

inaufruratod. 

«..        ..1  III       ii<».  — .*-  ,^„„* 

1  ne  aticntiaiicL-   <it   luc  viin<.n.«n.   iiiv-t-v 

ings   of   the  associations    identified    with 

agriculture     was     large     and     developed 

much  of  interest  to  their  niembershii>. 

'J'he  two  larg«-  exhibits,  one  in  the 
Enierson-lirantinghani  Building  and  tlie 
other  in  the  Ovt-rland  Harrisburg  Build- 
ing, attracted  a  larger  attendance  of  vis- 
itors than  ever  before.  i)articularly  in 
connection  with  tlie  i-ducational  and  live 
stock  exhibits. 

The  nundxM-  i»f  meetings  of  state  ag- 
ricultural organizations  held  in  eonnec- 
ti<)n  with   the  show   included  the  foll<»w- 

ing. 

Pennsylvania  vState  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Association,  State  Horticultural  As- 
sociation of  Ptnnsylvania,  N'egetable 
Ci  r  o  w  e  r  s  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Breeders  and  Dairymen's  Association, 
Pennsylvania  llolstein  Freisian  Associa- 
tion, Penns\lvania  State  Bee  KeeiH-rs 
Associatiiin,      I'ennsylvania       Tobacco 


CORNELL    is    the    popular    w;l11- 
board  with  Dairymen,  because, 
as  the  Master  Carpenter  says,  "This 
waliboard  is  made  of  pure  zi'ood  fibre, 
'Triple-Sized'    in    the    pn)cess.      This 
gives  these  rigid  panels  triple  the  pro- 
tection of  ordinary  waliboard  against 
moisture,  expansion  and  contraction." 
Use  Cornell  not  only  for  lining  your 
homes  and  tenant  houses,  but  for  cow- 
barns,    milk    hou.ses,    ice    houses    and 
every    place    where    moist    canditions 
call '  for    this    durable    "Triple-Sized" 
board. 

Why  use  lath  and  plaster,  or  ceiling 
lumber,  sheathing  or  ship-lap  when 
Cornell  costs  so  little. 

.\nv  man  who  can  handle  a  hammer 
and  "saw  can  quickly  api)ly  these 
l)ancls  to   the  joists   and  st lidding. 

Cornell's  handsome  "Oatmeal"  fin- 
ish beautifies  the  home  like  costly 
wallpap*!-.      It    comes    all    primed    for 


])ainting— "Mill-Primed."     This  saves 

much   work  and  expense. 

Unlike  heavy  plaster-board,  Cornell 

does   not    crack   or   break    in   Iwiuling. 

So  take  a  bundle  home  on  your  next 

trip    from    town   and    keej)    handy    on 

the  place.     For  sale  by  leading  lumber 

and  supply  dealers. 

Sew  free  color- book  So.  IM-l  of  "Cornell 
Interiors"    ready!       Mail     the     coupon 

CornellWood    Products   Co. 

General  Ojfices :    190  N.  State  St..  Chicajlo.  Ill- 

Water  Power.  Mills  and  Timberland  in  Wisconsin 

I        F'or  Book  and  Sample       | 

Send  free  color  book  No.  I  M-l  of  "Cor-    I 
nell  Interiors,"  sample  board  and  prices  to 


Name. 


St.   or  R.  F.  I). 


City State 

Mnilthisto  Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 
190  N.  State  St..  Chicago.  III. 


I    Mnilthisto  Cornell  Wood  froducts  CO.,    

—I  190  N.  State  St..  Chicago.  III.  |^ 

^^^IBI^^^M*     mm^bb      ^— ^—      ■  —  — ^»     ^^^mm,      v^-^     ^^^»     ^-^b^ 


NOWHERE  is  the  need  for  reducinpr  the 
cost  of  production  moie  urjifent  than  in  the 
ca.>e;)f  the  j^rent  staple  crops  Co?-?/,  Grazi?, //a?/. 

These  have  alway.s  been  low  value  per  acre 
crops.  Their  labor  cost  factor  is  hiph.  A 
double  yield  per  acre  involves  but  little  ad- 
ditional labor. 

Fertilizers  are  the  direct  means  to  increase  yield. 
For   the   beat   results,   fertilizers    must   be  properly 
balanced. 

One-sided  fertilization  spells  soil  exhaustion. 
Balance  the  fertilizer  with  U  to  10  per  cent,  of  Potash. 
There  is  plenty  of  it  now. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 
42  Broadway 


H.  A.  HUSTON.  Manajrer 


New  York 


POTASH  PAYS 


Uncle  Ab  says— "Sooner  or  later  farm- 
ers will  learn  that  they  are  all  part  of  a 
large  family  and  that  a  hurt  to  one  part 
hurts  all." 

Manure  left  carelessly  otit  of  doors 
loses  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  plant- 
food  value. 


Building  a  good  house  out  of  stray 
bits  of  lumber  is  much  like  trying  to 
build  a  good  herd  from  scrubs. 


Farming  is  a  business.  Most  busiiu'ss 
houses  pin  their  faith  to  accurate  book- 
keeping. The  way  to  begin  is  to  lake 
an  inventory. 


CJrowi-rs  .\ssociation,  Pennsylvania  Sheei> 
Breeders  aiul  Wool  O  rowers  .Associa- 
tion, S(Kiety  of  Farm  Wmuen  of  Penn- 
.sylvania,  Pennsylv.inia  Stale  Dairy 
Council.  Pennsylvania  Thresher  men  and 
Farmers  I'rotective  .Association,  Dejjarl- 
nuMit  of  Public  Instruction  Vocational 
Scho<ils,  Pennsylvania  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

The  show  and  various  meetinjrs  were 
olticially  opened  with  a  joint  meeting  of 
all  the  {associations  in  the  auditorium  on 
Tuesday  evening,  which  was  i)rcsided 
over  by  Hon.  Fred  Kasmusscn,  Secretary 
of  Agricuture  for  Pennsylvania.  I'p- 
wards  of  .'}<>(»()  attended  the  meeting. 

The  i)rincipal  address  was  by  (Jov- 
ernor  William  C.  Spr(»ul,  who  welcomed 
those  present  and  .spoke  at  length  on  the 
agricultural  and  fducati«»nal  situation  in 
the   state. 

Dr.  ,Iohu  -M.  Tiiomas.  jutsident  Peim- 
sylvania  Stale  College,  made  an  interest- 
ing addres.s,  in  whicli  he  said: 

"It  is  the  buying  power  of  the  farmer 
which  determines  the  (Ugree  of  prosper- 
ity of  the  naticm.  The  present  depression 
is  the  result  tif  shrinking  in  the  buying 
power  of  farmers  due  to  low  prices  for 
farm  products,  which  were  in  turn  caused 
by  KuroiH-'s  inability  to  buy  the  farmer's 
surplus.  When  the  farmers  cannot  buy 
freely,  the  mills  go  on  part  time. 

"Under    modern    American    conditions 
the  agricultural  college  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful   agriculture.      Farm    labor    is    no 
longer  to  be  had  at  a  dollar  a  day.     It 
used  to  take  five  men  on  the  farm  to  feed 
one  man  in   the  city,  but  now   one  man 
on  the  farm  feeds  two  n)en  in  the  city. 
What  has  nuide  the  change?    Science  and 
nuichinery.      And     the     science     <»f     the 
American  farmer,    who   is   the   most   in- 
telligent rural  worker  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  comes    from   the   agricultural   col- 
lege.    It   was   in   an   agricultural  college 
laboratory    that     Babcock    invented     the 
milk    tester,    which    has    revoluntionized 
the  milk  industry.     In  our  own  labora- 
tories at  Penn  State,  Dr.  Armsby  worked 
out   the   principles    which    are    used    the 
world  over  in  animal  feeding. 

The  attendance  at  the  show  buildings 
was  larger  than  of  any  ]»revious  year. 

In  the  Overland  Harrisburg  Building  a 
very  interesting  ixhibit  of  various  breeds 
of   swine    and    dairy    cows    was   shown. 


The  exhibit  of  corn  was  most  elaborate 
and  on  the  whole  the  best  ever  oifered. 

Dairy  Products  Exhibit 
There    was    a    large    display    of    dairy 
products    in    the    Emerson-Brantingham 
Building  and  competition  in  some  classes 
was  keen. 

r.,.  «     II      ...!..^     .........<l..      in     V\\t\     /l«flF«»I'«»nt 

1  111"    it^iiwniiif*    t»Mt»i».i»    ...     -..— "» 

classes  named  were  announced; 
Certified  Milfc 

1.     Edgewood  Dalri«s,  Woodsidc,  Pa. 
2.    Eenkerbrook  Dairy   Farm,  Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Raw  Milk 

1.  Paul     Wootlman,     Uu»hlaiul,     Pa., 

score,  98.40. 

2.  Thomas    Hadfleld,    Downingtown, 

Pa.,  score,  98.0.5. 
.-}.     P.  B.  Whitehead,  QuakcrtoWn,  Pa., 
score,  9H.()0. 

4.  W.  J.    Reeves,    West   Chester,   Pa., 

score,  97.90. 

5.  Edw.    B.    Maule,    Ct>atesville,    Pa., 

score,  97.70. 

Pasteurized  Milk 

1.  Supplec,  Wills,  Jones  Co.,  Philadel- 
phila.  Pa.,  score,  98.50. 

2.  Abbotts    Aldcrney    Dairies,    Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  score,  9H.25. 

3.  C.rccnville    Dairy    Co.,    CreenviUe, 
Pa.,    score,  89.25. 

4.  Woodlawn  Dairy  Farms,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  score,  84.75. 

5.  Dairymen's    Co-operative    Associa- 
tion, Beaver,  Pa.,  score,  77.75. 


Creamery  Butter 

1.  Wt'stbrook  Dairy  and  Produce  Co., 

Peach  Bottom,   Pa.,   score,   92. 

2.  llershey  Creamery  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  score,  91.50. 

3.  Grove  City  Creamery,  Grove  City, 

Pa.  score,  90. 

4.  Dairy     Association,     Beaver,      Pa., 

score,   89.75. 

Farm  Butter 

1.  J.   F.   Dieter,   Bradford,   i'a.,  score, 

94. 

2.  John       HofTner,      Catawissa,      Pa., 

score,  91.50. 

3.  I.   S.   Crouse,    Bratlford,   Pa.,   score, 

91. 

4.  Ivan      Tomilson,     Wrighlown,     Pa., 

score,  90. 

Swiss  Cheese 

1.  Grove  City  Creamery,  Grove  City, 

Pa. 

2.  H.  L.  Heym,  Port   Allegheny,  Pa. 


CARE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  travel 
through  certain  highly  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  observed  a  number  of 
instances  where  farmers  were  still  using 
tjie  open  air  system  of  caring  for  agri- 
ciUtural   implements. 

In  instances,  last  year's  haying  tools 
were  still  in  the  field,  where,  apparently, 
they  were  left  when  last  in  use. 

Fence  corners  may  be  an  admirable 
place  to  leave  tools  over  the  winter.. 
They  may  usually  be  found  there  when 
wanted,  but  it  surely  must  be  realized 
that  farming  tools  left  so  exposed  to  the 
weather  wiU  be  unfit  for  use  or  involve 
an  unnecessary  expense  to  put  them  in 
order,  to  be  .serviceable  when  wanted. 

The  wise  farmer  houses  his  farm  ma- 
chinery when  not  in  use,  an<l  at  this  sea- 
son, spare  time  can  be  had  to  refit  and 
repaint  such  tools  for  next  sea.son's  ser- 
vice. A  good  coat  of  i>aint  will  pre- 
.servc  your  farm  implements  and  insure 
their  serviceability  for  a  long  time  t.^ 
come. 


LACK  OF  OUTLET  FOR  CROPS 

ELEMENTS  IN  BUSINESS  SLUMP 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  United  States  would  not  have 
been  in  the  industrial  dumps  to-day  "had 
some  way  been  found  for  the  people  in 
need  to  buy  our  farm  supplies  at  ])riees 
which  would  cover  the  cost  of  i)ro(bie- 
ti«m,"  says  the  S«'cretary  of  .\grieulture 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  President. 
"Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  Ameri- 
can farnu'r  would  have  been  prosperou.s, 
and  the  country  would  have  i)rospered 
with  him." 

"It  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  modern 
civilization  that  with  such  abundance 
here  there  are  millons  of  people  over- 
seas suffering  for  the  bare  necessities 
and  other  millions  starving  to  death. 
And  surely  we  are  sadly  lacking  in  our 
understanding  of  economic  laws  or  in  our 
ailjustment  to  them  when  the  production 
(»f  bounteous  crops  grown  by  the  hard 
lab(»r  of  13,(X)(),(>00  farmers  and  fann 
workers  and  their  fanulies  is  permitted 
to  play  such  a  large  part  in  paralyzing 
our   industries  and  business  at   honu-." 

The  farmer  felt  his  resi>onsibility  to 
the  public,  the  Secretary  continues,  and, 
l)roducing  his  crops  on  faith,  finds  him- 
self at  present  in  sad  plight,  due  to  a 
combinati<m  of  drastic  price  reduction 
»)n  all  he  has  to  sell,  lessening  consump- 
tion, high  freight  rates,  and  other  eco- 
nomic ailments. 

The  sombre  picture  has  but  one  bright 
spot.  That  spot  is  found  by  turning  to 
the  meadows  and  fields  where  graze  the 
farmer's  stock.  There  alone,  is  the  aver- 
age American  farmer— with  the  single 
exception  of  the  cotton  farmer— able  to 
write  the  accounts  of  his  ledger  in  black. 
In  detail  the  Secretary  analyzes  the  sit- 
uation of  the  farmer  as  follows; 

Accepts  Low  Prices  in  Good  Faith 
"Farmers    have    taken    it    for    granted 
that    war    prices     could     not     continue. 
They  had  expected  lower  prices  for  their 
own    products.     I'luy    hail    not    thought 
that  their  prices   would  dn»p  !»«  l«^w  as 
they  did,  but  during  the  winter  they  ac- 
cepted the.se  very   low   prices   with   their 
usual  philosophy.     They  borrowed  n.on- 
money   to  keep  themselves  going,  and  in 
tim  face  of  a  continuing  decline  in  prices 
of  almost  all  of  their  crops  they  i)ut  out 
ample  acreage  in  the  spring  of  1921.    At 
that  time  prices  of  farm  products  were 
nmch  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
far   lower   relatively   than   the  prices   of 
other  commodities.     The  farmers'  wages 
had  thus  been  reduced  to  about  the  pre- 
war level,  but  the  wages  of  other  people, 
whether  paid  direct  or  through  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  work,  remained  very  near 
the  war  level  and  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
or  more  above  the  prewar  level. 

"This  was  a  distributing  condition,  b>»t 
the  farmer  hoped  and  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  by  the  time  his  crops  of  this 
year  were  ready  for  market  other  work- 
ers and  other  nmnufactures,  for  the 
farmer  is  both,  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept their  share  of  the  burden  of  eco- 
nomic rebuilding  and  that  the  prices  of 
other  things,  including  wages,  which  have 
the  greatest  influence  on  such  prices, 
would  conu-  down  to  a  fairer  and  more 
nearly  normal  relation  to  the  price  of 
farm  products. 

"There  was  no  attempt  on  the  pari;  ot 
the  farmers  to  restrict  production.  In 
some  cases,  as  with  the  cotton  farmers  of 
the  South,  there  was  an  effort  to  readjust 
acreage  by  substituting  one  crop  for  an- 
other. But  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  combined  to 


hold  up  their  wages.    Tlu-y  showed  their 
good   faith    and    their   sense    of    rcsi)i)nsi- 
I    bility  in  trying  times  by  i)lanting  i)lenti- 
!    fully,    reducing    their    own    exp«-uses    in 
«'verv   i)ossii»le  wa\,   and   working  liarder 
and  longer  hours.  ,\s  in  war  time,  many 
women    and    girls    w(»rkecl    in    tiie    iieids 
because   reduced  ineiuue  made   impossible 
the  employment  of  other  belo.      As  a  re- 
sult  of    large    acreage,    very    hard    work, 
and  a    favorable    season,    the    crops    of 
1921,  while  not  as  large  as  in  souu-  years, 
yielded  nu)re  than   we  need  for  our  own 
use,   but   pries   are   most  unsatisfactory. 

"The  purchasing  power  of  the  princi- 
pal farm  crojjs  of  the  year  1921  at  the 
present  time  is  lower  than  ever  bef»)re 
known.  In  tinu's  past  souu'  of  these 
crops  have  sold  at  lower  i)rices  i)er  sale 
unit  expres.sed  in  dollars  and  cents,  but 
probably  never  before  have  our  farmers 
generally  been  compelled  to  exchange 
their  crops  per  sale  unit  for  such  snudl 
auutunts  of  the  things  they  need.  The 
l>urchasing  power  of  our  uuijor  grain 
crops  is  little  more  than  half  what  it 
was  on  an  average  for  the  five  prewar 
years  of  1910-PJI4,  inclusive. 


Nation  Feels  Farmers  Hardships 
"When    we    rememl)er    that    approxi- 
nuitely  40  per  cent  of  all  our  people  live 
in   the  open  country   antl   are   dependent 
upon    what   grows    out    of    the    soil,   the 
baneful  effect  upon  the  Nati(m  or  reduc- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  that  40  per 
c-ent  so  far  below  normal  is  obvious.    The 
farmer  is  compelled  to  practice  the  n>ost 
rigid   economy,  to  wear  his  old  clutbes, 
to    repair  his   old   machinery,    to    refrain 
from  purchasing  everything  he  can  pos- 
sibly   do    withotit,    and   to   deny   himself 
and    his    family    not    alone    luxuries    bid 
many    of  the   ordinary   comforts   of   life. 
'I'his    in    turn    has    forced    the    numufac- 
turer    to    restrict    his       output    to    the 
lessened      demand,      reducing     his      own 
l)urehases    of   raw    material,   and    greatly 
reducing   the    nund)er   of    his    workmen. 
Men  out  of  work  must  live  on  their  sav- 
ings and  are  in   turn  compelled  to  l)rac- 
eeouomy    by     reilueing    their    own    buy- 
inn,    <•""•    tliiis    still    further    restrict    the 
farmer.s'    market.      And   so  we   find  i)ur- 
selves   in   a    vicious  circle   which    we   are 
having  difficulty  in  breaking  through." 

Turning  from  this  dark  i)ietiire  of  ag- 
riculture, the  Secretary   coidinues: 

"Fortunately,   there  is   a   brighter   side 
to  the  picture  I  have  presented.     Prices 
for  live  stock  are  much  higher  relatively 
than  prices   for  grains.      In   the  case   of 
corn,  for  example,   which   is  our  largest 
grain  crop,  the  farmer  is   receiving  very 
much    more  for  this   grain  when  fed  to 
hogs  and  cattle  and  sheei)  ami  marketed 
in   that   form    than    he    is    receiving   for 
his  corn  when  ni.-.rketed  as  corn.     Speak- 
ing generally,  about  80   per  cent   of  our 
corn  crop  is  fed  to  live  stock,  and  those 
farmers  who  have  maintained  their  hve- 
stock    production    are    not    suffering    so 
severely   as    might   be    indicated    by   the 
price  of  grains.      T'he    prices    of    dairy 
products  also   arc   higher   relatively  than 
the   price   of    grains    and    feeds,    and    m 
those    sections    where    tlairying    is    prac- 
ticed there  is  a  steady   income  and  the 
farmers  are  getting  along. 


Saving  $55  or  $60  worth  of  feed  for  a 
boarder  cow  added  to  what  she'll  bring 
as  dressed  meat  means  maybe  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  pocket,  which  isn't  a  bad 
price  for  a  cow  that's  no  good  anyhow. 


DEPENDABILITY 

/(hi 


UNIFORMITY 


Go  to  the  nearest  Atlas 
dealer  and  ask  him  for 
the  book  "Concrete  on 
the  Farm,"  a  practical 
hand-book  about  ce- 
ment construction.  The 
Atlas  dealer  is  always 
ready  to  help  you;  or 
write  us  for  your  copy  of 
"Concrete  on  the  Farm." 


HEREVER  the  sturdy  pioneer 
buiit  his  log  cabin  or  sod  hut 
—that  was  home. 

Where  those  homes  stood 
are  crowded  cities  and  fertile 
farms— but  the  trail  was  blazed 
for  the  farmer  and  the  manu- 
facturer by  the  pioneer. 

And  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  country,  many  of  its  fac- 
tories, dwellings,  bridges,  dams 
and  roads  have  been  con- 
structed of  cement,  made  by 
The  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company  —  pioneers  of  the 
cement  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  of  this  sturdy,  depend- 
able pioneer  brand  of  cement 
you  should  think  when  you 
are  about  to  build.    Not  only 
of  Portland    cement,    which 
is  a  descriptive  name,  but  of 
ATLAS  Portland  Cement, 
which  has  won  the  reputation 
"the   standard  by  which    all 
other  makes  are  measured"  — 
pioneer  of  American  cements. 


THE   ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT   COMPANY 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Birmingham 
Des  Moines 


Boston 
Dayton 
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Perfect  Silage 
Year  After  Year 


PHILADELPHIA  FARMERS 
AND  DAIRYMEN'S  SUPPLY 
CO.  AND  CHERRY-BASSETT 
COMPANY  CONSOLIDATED 


CRAINE 


''the  Samson''  of  Silos 

You  can  have  perfect  silage,  year  after  year  with  a 
Triple  Wall  Silo.  The  inner  wall  is  composed  of  dressed 
vertical  staves,  perfectly  fitted  so  as  to  allow  the  silage 
to  settle  evenly  at  all  times.  The  middle  wall  is  com- 
posed of  waterproof,  frost-resisting  silafelt  arid  will  not 
absorb  moisture  or  decay  with  age.  It  is  also  a  frost- 
resisting  insulator.  The  outside  wall  is  composed  of  the 
special  Crainelox  covering  which  is  continuous  through- 
out, winding  and  overlapping  itself  from  top  to  bottom. 
Crainelox  protects  and  reinforces  every  square  inch  ot 
surface,  making  the  silo  a  veritable  Sampson  of  strength. 
Because  of  the  triple  wall  construction,  Craine  Silos  give 
triple  protection  to  silage.  In  addition,  they  are  beautiful 
to  look  at,  and  harmonize  with  the  finest  of  farm  buildings. 

The  Craine  Line  of  Silos 

Craine  Triple  Wall  Silos  Crasco  Wood  Stave  Silos 

Craine  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

fVriie  for  the  vew  beautiful  catalog  describing  these 

lilol    Illustrated  throughout.   -  liarty  order  dtscouvt 

eatfied.  if  you  order  your  stlo  now. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO.,  Inc.,  Box  230  NORWICH.  N.  Y. 

Dc-T}iifT  n  THK  Ol  D  STAVE  SILO  into   a   new,  permanent 
?r^^n"e^°  ^Sh^^^osxlt.r.cU.^  .  new  silo.     Particulars 

furnished  gladly. 


tC^ 


^ 


iO- 


^  V  '%•'■'  «■   * 


Write  for  ALL  the 
FACTS  Regarding 
Larro  Dairy  Feed 


No  Filler- 
no  off-grade 
ingredients 

Every  bag  of  LARRO  con- 
tains the  same  high  quality 
of  ingredients,  and  is  of 
the  same  high  feeding 
value.  LARRO  high  qual- 
ity is  never  changed.  It 
never  did,  it  does  not  now, 
and  never  will  contain 
materials  of  low  feeding 
value.  It  is  always  the 
same— yesterday,  today, 
tomorrow. 


Write  for  Our  Trial  Offer 

We  want  to  give  every  dairyman  the  facts.  Tell  yoti 
how  your  dealer  will  sell  two  bags  of  Larro  for  trial 
,  under  our  money  back  offer.  Larro  is  an  efhcient 
\  ration  for  increasing  milk  production  and  preserv- 
ing  the  health  of  your  cows.  You  can  prove  tor 
yourself  at  our  risk  that  Larro  will  stop  your  losses 
from  off-feed  conditions  and  low  milk  yields,  it  it 
fails  to  produce  more  milk,  return  the  empty  bags 
and  dealer  will  refund  your  money. 


^arrof 


The  Ready 
Ration  For 
Dairy  Cow* 


The  famous  Larro  blend  is  succulent,  palatable  and  easily 
digested.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  research  and  thousands 
of  dollars  spent  in  testing.  Few  dairymen  can  mix  an  etlicient, 
balanced  ration  at  home.  They  lack  facilities,  lack  time  and 
help,  lack  a  tried  and  proved  formula.  Why  take  chances? 
Why  not  get  maximum  results  from  your  cows?  Write  tor  aii 
the  facts  about  LARRO  -  today.  Address 
THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.,  Dept.  1584,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MASSEY  LOCAL  • 
Massey  Loal  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  met  in  Massey, 
Md.,  Friday,  January  20th.  Report  of 
proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion was  read,  and  some  producers  prob- 
lem* discussed.  E.  T.  Massey  was  elected 
chairman  and  A.  W.  Woodall,  secretary- 
tzeasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 


DAYLIGT  SAVING 
Early  in  February  an  ordinance  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Philadelphia  City  Council 
to  regulate  the  so-called  Daylight  Sav- 
ing time.  It  provides  for  the  clocks  to 
be  put  forward  one  hour  on  the  first  Sun- 
day of  June  and  turned  back  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  September. 

It  looks  as  if  the  jieople  had  not  gotten 
enough  of  this  fool  daylight  saving  yet. 


The  trade  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  will  witness  a  very  im- 
portant expansion  among  their  supply 
and  machinery  houses  in  the  immediate 
fiitiin'.  A  ccmsolidation  between  several 
orgiuii/.ations  has  been  affected  which 
will  have  a  very  pronounced  effect  upon 
the  majority  of  milk  dealers  or  plant 
operators,  ice  cream  manufacturers  and 
dairy  farmers  whose  activities  are  con- 
ducted in  any  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  Cherry-Bassett  Company,  whose 
headquarters  has  been  in  Baltimore  and 
who  have  operated  a  branch  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  past  three  years,  are  to 
combine  with  the  Dairymen's  Supply  & 
Construction  Company,  who  have  been 
located  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Philadelphia 
Farmers  &  Dairymen's  Supply  Com- 
pany of  IMiiladelphia  will  also  unite  with 
these  two  organizations,  the  three  form- 
ing a  large  new  corporation  to  be  called 
the  Cherry-Bassett- Winner  Company. 

The  progress  of  the  milk  industry  is 
certainly  accurately  reflected  in  this  ex- 
pansion.    Twelve  years  ago  the  Cherry- 
Biissett    Company    started    business    in 
Baltimore.     This  concern   became   well- 
known  all  over  the  south  and  east,  de- 
veloping their  trade  in  the  north  later. 
They  have  maintained  a  large  warehouse 
and  general  office  in  Baltimore  and  now 
operate  a  factory  in  that  city.    A  branch 
of  the  same  concern  has  been  maintained 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  past  few  years. 
The  Dairymen's  Supply    &    Construc- 
tion Company  have  grown  up  in  Pitts- 
burgh  in   the  short  space  of  six  years. 
Their  success  has   been  phenominal.     A 
year  or  so  ago  they  moved  into  a  large 
four-story  store  and  warehouse,  a  build- 
ing equipped   with    railroad  siding,   and 
at  the  same  time  situated  in  Pittsburgh's 
business  district. 

Cherry-Bassett-Winner  Company's 
headquarters  will  be  at  1918  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  the  present  location  of  the 
Philadelphia     Farmers      &      Dairymen's 
Supply  Company.    A  very  spacious  four- 
story  building  located  right  on  the  edge 
of  Philadelphia's  central  shoping  district 
and  with  ideal  shiping  facUities  is  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  new  company.     The 
Phladelphia      Farmers      &      Dairjmen's 
Supply  Company  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia  for  forty  years,  and 
their  customers  and  friends  are  propor- 
tionately    many.       In     fact     the    trade 
throughout    Pennsylvania,    New    Jersey, 
New   York  and  Delaware  has  for  years 
looked  upon  the  19th  and  Market  store 
as    the   place   to    get  anything   used   in 
handling  milk.    This  store,  therefore,  will 
continue  to  be  a  very  busy  and  important 
headquarters.      The    establishments     at 
Baltimore    and    Pittsburgh    will   not    be 
changed   or    discontinued,    but    will    act 
as    important     branches     and     shipping 
centers  for  the  new  company, 

C.  S.  Bassett  is  to  be  general  manager 
and  H.  T.  Winner  the  general  sales  man- 
ager of  the  new  corporaiton.     The  sev- 
eral organizations  will  be  changed  only 
slightly  according  to  assurances  from  Mr. 
Winner.    Si>eaking  of  the  change  he  said, 
"Although   a   general    surprise    to   every 
one,   yet    some   such   move   should    have 
occurred.    The  associated  milk  industries 
have  grown  tremendously  during  the  past 
decade,    helped    considerably    of   course, 
by  the  sudden  expansion  and  growth  of 
the  ice  cream  industry.  These  industries 
in   my  opinion  are  no  longer  local,  but 
national;    they    rank   in    importance    as 
some  of  the  very  highest  of  our  country's 
industrial  activities.    To  be  cared  for  in 


an  adequate  way  necessitated  a  com- 
bined unified  efficient  organization  or- 
ganization of  sufficient  breadth  to  handle 
the  trade's  machinery  and  supply  busi- 
ness in  every  locality  with  the  same 
degree  of  service. 

This  is  what  our  new  organization  can 

do. 

When     telling    about     this     iuiportant 
change,    Mr.    Bassett   said    among    other 
things,   "This    new    arrangement    should 
be  excellent   from   everybody's   point   of 
view.     We  will  be  large  enougli  to  pur- 
chase to  better  advantage  than  any  con- 
cern in  the  east,  and  perhaps  the  entire 
country.     We  will   have  a  splendid  dis- 
tributing system  to  our  customers,  since 
our  branches  will  maintain  just  as  large 
stocks  as  formerly  when  operating  under 
the  old  names;  we  expect  to  stick  closer 
than  ever  to  my  ife  ong  motto,  'Service'." 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY 

FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

The   watering   of   dairy   cows   has   an 
important  bearing  on  the  production  of 
milk   at   this   season   of  the   year.     The 
old  method  of   breaking  tlie  ice  in  the 
watering  trough,  in  order  that  the  cows 
may  obtain  a   supply   of  water   or   the 
driving  of  the  cows  througli  snow  cov- 
ered ftelds  to  a  supply  of  water,  not  only 
prevents   them   from   drinking   their   re- 
quired  amount  but    also    causes    direct 
loss  by  unnecessary  chilling  and  discom- 
fort.    This  old-fashioned   metliod   is   no 
longer    being    practiced    by    thoughtful 
dairymen. 

A  dairy  cow  analyzes  about  sixty  per 
cent,  water,  and  her  milk  contains  eighty- 
seven  per  cent.  The  largest  single  ration 
of  the  dairy  cow  is  water,  and  its  supply 
is  of  first  importance  to  efficient  and 
economic  production.  The  more  milk 
a  cow  gives,  the  more  water  she  con- 
sumes; and  the  supply  of  this  element 
is  an  important  part  of  the  dairy  equip- 
ment. 

It  has  been  found  by  many  tests  that 
the  water  supply  of  a  cow  giving  a  large 
flow  of  milk  is  neariy  as  essential  as  her 
ration.  Not  only  does  the  digestion  re- 
quire a  large  amount  of  water,  but  the 
body  is  continually  giving  off  moisture 
through  the  breath,  skin,  bowels  and 
kidneys,  requiring  a  continual  supply  to 
keep  the  ^nimal  in  good  health  and  in  a 
vigorous   producing   condition. 

Economical  methods  in  dairying  in- 
volve modern  practices  in  watering  the 
stock.  One  of  the  best  methods  is  the 
keeping  of  water  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures, looking  toward  the  enactment  or 
is  best  done  by  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  individual  drinking  cups  or 
bowls  in  the  dairy  barn.  It  gives  the 
animal  an  opportunity  to  drink  when- 
ever she  desires  and  also  prevents  the 
spread  of  disease  wliich  may  be  trans- 
mitted through   the  water. 

Another  method,  when  the  foregoing 
is  not  practicable,  is  the  use  of  tank 
heaters   in  the  barn  yard  troughs. 

The  modern  dairy  cow  is  getting  to 
be  very  much  of  a  machine,  and  one  of 
wonderful  construction  at  that.  We  have 
a  great  number  of  records  of  cows  prtJ- 
ducing  over  one  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  Think  of  the  water  require- 
ment of  such   an   animal. 

See  to  it  that  your  cows  get  all  the 
water  they  want  to  drink  and  see  to 
it  that  it  is  supplied  to  them  at  a  mod- 
erate temperature  if  you  want  good  re- 
sults in  your  dairy  practice. 

drInkISlk 

EVERYBODY 


GETTING  SILO  WISE 


By  BILL  SPIVINS 


(Continued  from  page   3) 

noticed  that  our  best  farmers  and  breed- 
ers use  the  silo  to  the  limit,  not  only  for 
winter  but  also  for  summer  feeding;  and 
that  reminds  me  that  when  a  fellow  can 
get  a  iirofit  on  two  hundred  dollars  an 
acre  land  used  as  jiasture,  he  will  have 
to  get  better  cows  than  mine,  and  they 
will   certainly    have   to    be    crackerjaeks. 
I  claim  it  can't  be  done  especially  in  one 
of  our  average  seasons.     1  have  observed 
that   when   corn  grows   best,   blue   grass 
withers  and   dies;    and  if   some   of   this 
good  rich  pasture  land  could  be  put  into 
corn  and  that  put  in  the  silo,  a  whole  lot 
more  feed  and  profit  could  be  obtained 
from  the  acre. 

Silage  is  used  not  only  for  dairy  cows 
but  for  all  kinds  of  young  stock,  and  for 
fattening  cattle;  in  fact,  about  every- 
thing on  the  farm  will  eat  it  but  the 
hired  girl.  Sam  Jones  claims  he  prefers 
it  to  dill  pickles. 

There  is  another  thing  I  noticed  about 
tliis  silo  business.  Every  once  in  awhile, 
in  fact  it  is  pretty  near  twice  in  awliile, 
some  durn  thing  goes  wrong  with  the 
crop.  We  have  a  hot  wind  that  cuts 
down  the  yield,  or  it  gets  so  blamed  dry 
it  does  not  till,  or  we  have  a  hail  which 
just  about  rips  it  to  pieces,  or  a  patch 
gets  drowned  out  and  we  have  to  put 
in  a  late  crop  which  gets  caught  with  the 
frost,  or  if  we  are  a  little  late  in  plant- 
ing an  early  September  frost  will  put  it 
out  of  commission.  The  fellow  with  the 
silo  is  always  prepared  to  save  whatever 
he  grows  and  then  to  turn  it  into  a  high- 
priced  product  that  can  be  marketed  for 
cash  as  cream  or  beef.  I  figure  that 
down  in  this  country  with  the  average 
corn  crop,  at  least  one-half  is  in  the  stalk 
and  leaves.  This  is  the  average,  taking 
one  season  with  another.  If  a  fellow 
can  tell  that  he  can  afford  to  grow  this 
crop  and  throw  half  of  it  away,  I  cer- 
tainly can  say  to  him  that  he  is  fortun- 
ate. If  he  can  save  the  whole  crop  I 
figure  he  can  be  sure  of  a  profit. 

Yes,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and 
you  can  put  me  in  the  silo  class.  1  will 
have  my  watch  tower  right  up  above 
the  bam  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  there. 
When  the  neighbors  go  by  they  will  re- 
mark that  Spivins  is  prospering;  they 
always  figured  tiiat  he  was  a  pretty 
smart  fellow  and  sooner  or  later  would 
show  evidence  of  it;  nothing  can  keep 
a  good  fellow  down,  and  it  will  be  only 
a  few  years  before  he  will  be  buying  up 
some  of  these  surrounding  farms.  The 
county  agent  has  been  calling  on  him 
lately,  and  they  claim  he  has  been  figur- 
ing on  going  into  pure  bred  stock. 

Yes,  Bill  Spivins  has  got  silo  wise. 
He  is  going  to  run  his  farm  so  as 
to  make  the  most  out  of  it  and  at 
tlie  same  time  build  up  the  place  so  that 
when  he  gets  through  he  can  .sell  it  for 
the  top  price;  or  if  he  has  a  boy  wlio 
wants  to  go  on  with  it,  he  will  leave 
him  the  richest  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  silo  is  just  as  essential  as 
the  cow;  for  unless  you  can  feed  a  cow 
well  and  with  profit,  you're  better  off 
without  her.  The  silo  will  feed  a  cow 
with  profit,  and  that  is  enough.  What's 
the  use  of  trying  to  prove  things  after 
they   are    already   proven. 


BREEDERS  AND 

DAIRYMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 


Resolution  Against  Filled  Milk 
Adopted 

The  Pennsylvania  Breeders  and  Dairy- 
lucn's  Associiition  canictl  out  a  two- 
days  iin){iraiii  at  the  Ovi'ilaiid  llarris- 
Itiirir  Hhlii..  in  HarrislMifK.  I'a .,  «»n  Wed- 
nesday, .lanuaiy  2"),  wliieli  was  desig- 
nated Meat  Prodiietrs  Day,  and  Tluirs- 
day,  January  "if!,  wliicli  was  Dairyinen's 
Day. 

One  of  the  features  t»f  Meat  Produeers 
Day  was  the  demonstration  in  jmltring 
swine  which  was  most  interesting  and 
largely  attended.  Tl\e  afteruDon  session 
was  given  over  to  addresses. 

Dairymen's  Day  opened  with  the  show- 
ing of  dairy  motion  i)ietures,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairy 
Council.  H.  \\.  Balderston  seeietaiy  of 
the  Inter-State  Dairy  Couneil  tiiitlin«-d 
the  educational  and  puhlieity  wt>rk  of 
the  couneil  in  tiiis  territory,  i)artieularly 
in  connection  witli  its  clean  milk  ])ro- 
gram. 

Harry  Ilayward.  of  the  N.  W.  Aver 
Co.,  advertising-  aficnts,  l'liiladeli)hia,  Pa., 
foHowed  with  an  atldress  on  "Milk  Leg- 
islation" in  which  he  grouped  such  legis- 
lation under  four  difFerciit  heads.  First: 
For  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  adulter- 
ation; second:  For  the  protection  of 
health;  third:  class  legislation,  and 
fourth:  legislation  controlling  the  mar- 
keting situation.  It.  W.  Balderston,  sec- 
retary of  the  Inter-.State  Milk  I'nuhieers 
Assocation  outlined  the  so-called  tilled 
milk  legislation,  both  state  and  national 
and  urged  every  dairyman  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  such  legislation. 

Voigt  Bill  Approved 
The     following     resolutidn     was     then 
offered  and  after  discussion,  was  unani- 
mously   adopted. 

Whereas,  the  tratfic  in  eocoanut  oil 
^nd  skimmed  milk  compounds,  comnum- 
ly  known  as  filled  milk,  has  Ix'cn  shown 
to  be  a  fraud  on  the  cDnsuming  puhlic,  to 
endanger  the  public  health  and  a  menace 
to   the  dairy   industry,   therefore 

Be  it  resolved, 'that,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Breeders  and  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion endorses  all  legislation,  state  and 
national,  that  will  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  such  compounds  and 
that  today  we  particulariy  urge  the  pass- 
age of  the  Voigt  BiU  H.  R.  808G,  now 
pending  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  world's  dairy  outlook  was  pre- 
sented in  an  interesting  address  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  H«»tl'man  of  the  Dairy  Division, 
Inited  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Addresses  were  also  made  by  A. 
A.  Boriand,  State  t'ollege,  Pa.,  on  "The 
Present  F'eed  Situation";  I..  P.  Satt«r- 
fhwaitc,  Newtown,  Pa.,  "My  Dairy 
Cattle   Business." 

The  annual  election  of  oHicers  t(»  ser- 
ve in  1!>22  followed  with  the  re-clecti«»n 
of  the  following  otlicers;  President,  K.  S. 
Bayard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  First  Vice 
President,  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.; 
Second  Vice  President,  C.  J.  Marshall, 
Philadelphia;  Secretary.  H.  H.  Havner, 
State  College,  Pa.;  Treasurer,  R.  I- 
Miince,    Washington,    Pa. 


The  Threat 

Overheard— "Y us !  an'  I  says  to  'im: 

'You  shove  any  more  water  in  my  milk 

an'   I'll   tike  it   down  ter  town   'AH  an' 

'ave  it  paralyzed  by  the  local  Anarchist'." 

—Pearson's  Weekly   (London) 


NEW  JERSEY  FILLED  MILK  BILL 
A  new  hill,  Assembly  No.  It,  prohib- 
iting the  manufacture  and  Side  of  filled 
milk  has  heen  introduced  in  the  New 
Jersey   Legislature. 

W^rite  your  Assemblyman  and  Senator 
to  support  this  bill. 


Sterile  Strainer  Cloth     -     $1.40 

Philadelphia  Farmers 
Dairymens  Supply  Company 


SUCCEEDED  BY 


Cherry-Bassett-Winner  Company 

\l  1.  ,  The  new  company  has  large  stores  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Il0l6  •  Baltimore,  where  generous  stocks  are  carried.  Adding 
these  two  establishments  to  the  large  4-story  Philadelphia  Store  and 
Warehouse  makes  the  Cherry-Bassett-Winner  Co.  the  largest 
concern  of  its  kind  in  the  east. 

You  can  obtain  from  us  anything  retjuire*!  in  any  phase  of  milk 
production,  from  cattle  instruments  or  milk  cans  to  pasteurizers  and 
pumps. 

Market 


,'^'       TMt 

A\AULE. 

SE.ED  BOOK 

tor  ISZZ 


FREE 


:) 


Send  a  postaS 
today  for 
your  copy  off 
this  wonder- 
ful 176  page 
seed  book 

Complete  information  about  all  vegetable  and 
flowei  seeds  (many  new  varieties),  plants, 
bulbs,  nursery  stock,  tools,  insecticides,  etc. 

MAULFS  SEEDS 

OncaQrewn  Always  Orown 

,  WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  Inc..  PHILA..  PA. 
ill.^  ArchStr*«t 


Reading  Bone  Fertilizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 


Mention  The   Review    when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


Service 

FeedinK  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  S»ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feediiiK  the  land— 
Readinif  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Bone  Feniiizer  Co..  Reoio.  Po. 


SUPPLY  BETTER  MILK 
Quickly,  easily,  cheaply  aerate  and  cool 
milk  in  one  operation.  Save  Money. 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
halts  genn  growth— removes  animal  and 
feed  odors — saves  time — easy  to  clean. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  Free  Pokier. 

CHAMPWN.MILK  COOLER  CO. 

Dept.  22   ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

QUICK   AND   ECONOMICAL 

The  products  of  your  farm  and  dairy  would  be  worth 
little  without'.transportation  to  market  them,  t  armers 
have  been  quick  to  realize  this  fact  as  they  are  the 
largest  class  of  buyers  of  motor  trucks  m  the  country. 
International  Motor  Trucks  have  led  in  bemg  the  most 
practical  and  economical  for  all  kinds  of  transportation. 

Farming  Implements  and  Tractors 

WRITE 

International  HarvesterCompany 

OF  AMERICA 
Factory  Branch :  2I6  N.  23rd  St.,  Philadelphia 


ELEVEN 
SIZES 


LOW-COST 
HAULING 


SILO  BUYING  SEASON 


1 


is  now  at  hand.  The  old  rehable  TECK- 
TONIUS  SILO,  one-length  stave,  Hinged 
Door.  Spring  Equipped  Hoop  Connections 
and  our  DARBY  SILO,  the  best  for  the  least 
money,  are  ready  for  you. 

Milk  Cooling  Tanks 

Water  Tanks,  Troughs  and 
Cedar  Chests,  are  offered 
direct  to  you. 

Ask  for  booklet  and  Special  February  Prices 

c.  mum  WOOD  tank  m.  company 

PHILADELPHIA,   PENNA. 

Factory-  Darby,  Pa.  Office— Lincoln  Bldg. 


THE  COUNTY  FARM 

PRODUCTS  SHOWS 

Tlif  Intcr-StiiU-  Dairy  Coumil.  (•(»-<)i)- 
crating:  witli  the  Iiit<M-Statr  Milk  I'r.)- 
(liiccrs  Association  had  a  booth  and  f\- 
jiiliit  at  each  of  the  Farm  IM-odiirl-- 
Shows  (»f  Dfhiwari',  Moiilpniifry  and 
fhi-sti-r  counties.  These  efl'orts  liave 
proved  an  excellent  means  of  {rettinj;  into 
ontact  with  many  milk  i)rodiicers  as 
well    as    consiimer>>    of    milk.      The    most 

..; .1   i.r.fl  lit'  tli.'«'  I'vhihits  was  the 

weighinn-  and  measuring  of  «hildren, 
hringing  many  imiiiiries  from  mothers 
relative   to  the   feediii;:-  of  tluir  children. 

Delaware  County  Show 
The  Delaware  County  Slnnv  was  held 
in  the  Armory  at  Media,  I'a.  Here  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  children  was 
in  charge  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Ilulfish.  Ap- 
proximately 150  children  were  weighed 
and  measured. 

On  one  evening  of  the  show,  milk  prj- 
ductit>n  and  consumption  was  the  topic 
of  discussion. 

R.  W.  Balderston  spoke  Itrietly  on  the 
work  t)f  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
with  special  mention  of  the  activities  in 
the  .schools.  C.  I.  Cohee  and  Charles 
Detwiler  showed  several  reels  of  Dairy 
Council  lilins  which  proved  liighly  inter- 
esting. 

The  farm  products  exhibits  were  very 
attractive  and  of  a  varied  nature.  The 
corn  exhibits  shown  in  the  selection  and 
breeding.  The  individual  tl range  exhibits 
were  well  arranged  and  favoral)ly  com- 
mented on. 

Montgomery  County  Show 
At  this  show^  the  nutrition  work  was 
in  charge  of  Miss  Deborah  Braun.  Nearly 
six  hundred  children  were  weighed  and 
measured  during  the  four  days  of  this 
show.  Tliis  feature  luis  resulted  in  the 
starting  of  nutrition  work  in  the  Xorris- 
town  schools. 

The  attendance  was  very  good  during 
the  whole  perioii  of  tlu'  show,  reaching 
the  high  point  on  tiie  last  day,  when 
more    than    1350    paid    admissions    were 

recorded. 

Chester  County  Show 

The  Chester  County  Sh(»w  was  held 
in  the  Armory  Building  in  West  Cliester, 
Pa.,  with  Miss  liraiin  in  charge  of  the 
weighing  and  nuasnriitg  of  the  children. 

This  was  the  lirst  Farm  Pn.ducts  Siiow 
for  Chester  county.  I'rcvious  shows  have 
been  confined  to  ci.rn  .xliibits,  but  the 
need  for  a  more  general  show  was  felt 
by  those  dirtctly  c<»nnect<'d  with  the 
project.  The  fact  that  the  exhil)its 
filled  both  the  nuiin  autlilorium  and  tin- 
basement  of  the  building  indicates  tiiat 
it  was  a  show  worth  wliiU-  and  woultl 
have    been    a   credit    to   anv   county 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  FARM 

BUTTER  WORTH  ALMOST 

SIXTEEN  MILLIONS 
LAST  YEAR 

Butter  churned  on  the  farms  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  ID'il  was  sold  for  almost 
si\t«vn  ndlli  ii  dollars,  according  to  a 
report  .just  issued  by  the  liureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Pennsylvania  Dei)artment 
of  .\griculture.  During  the  year  there 
were  ;{(>,(>!  I. .">(!(»  pounds  of  butter  made 
on  the  farms  and  this  was  sold  for  an 
avirage  j)riee  of  W  cents  per  iM)un(l,  or 
a    total    value   of  .>:<15,sn,i.')H.l.(i. 

I'he  above  figures  are  exclusive  of  the 
en-am  sold  by  farmers  of  the  state  anil 
made  into  butter  in  the  scores  of  cream- 
eries. 

York  county  leads  the  list,  both  in  the 
amount  of  butter  produced  and  the  total 
amount  received  for  the  product  while 
Lancaster  county  is  a  close  second. 

York,  Lancaster,  Armstrong,  Bedford, 
Butler,  I'.rie,  Indiana,  Mercer,  Somerset, 
Washingt«)n  and  Westmoreland  counties 
each  produce  more  than  a  millitm  pounds 
of  butter  iluring  the  year. 


"EFFICIENT  MARKETING 

FOR  AGRICULTURE" 
A    very    interesting  ami  readable   book 
entitled     Ktlicient    Marketing    for     Agri- 
cultun-,       its      services,      methods      and 
agencies,    by     I'heodore    Macklin,    Ph.D., 
Professor    of    Agriculture    Economies    in 
the    University    of    Wisconsin,    has    come 
t(»  us   from    the  press   of  the   MacMillan 
Company,  New  York  City.    The  volume 
w  liich  is  bound  in  cloth,  418  pages,  covers 
in  a  comprehensible  manner  many  of  the 
l)roblems  of  interest  in  connection   with 
the    marketing  of   agricultural   products. 
More  people  are  endeavoring  to  under- 
stand marketing  than  ever  before.     The 
author  states  that  farmers  and  consumers 
as  well  as  middlemen  whether  employed 
co-oiM'ratively,  privately  or  publicly,  are 
all  ])erformingsomeof  these  .services,  and 
tlu-  (piestion  of  fair  compen.sation  is  ever 
before  the  public.     'I'he  problem  of  mar- 
keting, however,  is  not  likely  to  be  solved 
until    the    iieople    generally    realize    the 
necessity    not   only   of   having   necessary 
servic«s   ix-rfornu'd,   but  of   having  them 
,M-rf..rm.il  by  the  most  efficient  methods 
and  i)y  agencies  that  in  functioning  take 
the    minimum    share    of    the    consumers 
dollar.     The  subject  is  treated  fr.nn  the 
,)oinl   of    view   of   the   common    interests 
of    farmers,    consumers    and    middlemen. 
The    general    subject    is  treated    in   XIX 
chapters,  profusely   illustrated  and   with 
an    extended    use   of   tables   and    graphic 
charts.    The  MacMillan  Company,  64-6(J 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  is  the  pub- 
lisher. 
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HORACE  F.  Temple 

PRINTER 

BELL   PHONE  NO.  1        WEST  CHESTER,  PA.       ^ 
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An  item  from  the  New  York  State  , 
College  «»f  Agriculture  states  that  "The 
Itichville  Cow  Testing  Association  of 
St.  Lawrence  c  umty  disiM>sed  of  eleven 
cows  to  tlrovers  in  one  month.  The  price 
received  tlidn't  pay  for  the  amounts  they 


had  lost  to  their  owners,  but  it  was  a 
profitable  transaction." 

That  cow  testing  associations  are  doing 
a  good  work  is  shown  by  the  reports 
which  are  printed  each  month  in  the 
Milk  Producers  Review. 


STATE  COLLEGE  HOLSTEIN 

COW  MAKES  RECORD 

Keystone  DeKcd  IMelertje  Beets,  U«,:n!) 
owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege has  recently  completed  a  very  cred- 
itable record  as  a  senior  two  year  oltl 
Holstein  cow.  Slu-  now  stands  f.mrth 
in  her  class  in  the  state  with  Ki.lSi'.fi 
pounds  of  milk  and  5<i2.t'2  pounds  of 
butterfat  equivalent  to  (hM>  i)ounds  of 
butter.  She  displaces  \inita  Ophelia 
Belle  Segis,  :UH()05,  with  l(i.2Ml.2  pounds 
of  milk  and  iW1.2  ixunids  of  butter, 
owned  by  E.  L.  llotchkiss,  of  Einb.»ro, 
Pennsylvania. 

Keystone  DeKol  Pietertje  Beets  is 
one  of  twenty-three  Holstein  cows  which 
are  a  part  of  the  college  dairy  herd. 
Eleven  of  these  at  an  average  age  of 
Junior  four  year  olds  have  produced 
10,779  wunds  of  miik  and  5<)7  i)ounds 
of  butterfat  equivalent  to  (i7()  i)oumls 
of  butter. 


COW  TESTING  ARGUMENT 
The   farmer  in   selling  feeds   to   dairy 
cows,  has  a  wide  choice  of  markets,  bad, 
g,)od,  and  very  good.     Few  men  discrim- 
inate closely  enough  between  these  mar- 
kets.    If  a  wheat  buyer  offers  a  cent  or 
two  a  bushel  more  than  other  buyers  he 
gets  our  wheat;    if  a  wool  buyer  oflFers 
ji   half  cent  a  pound  more  for  our  wool 
we  sell  our  wool  ot  him;  but  if  one  cow 
returns  $3  from  a  dollar's  worth  of  feed, 
and  another  ».nly   ^2  we  scarcely  notice 
it   at   all.     Here  we  have  a  difference  of 
*1    cverv    time  each    (►f  these    two    cows 
consumes  a   dollar's   worth  of  feed,  and, 
fre(p.cntlv,  within  a  year,  this  difference 
is   great  enough   t..   buy   a  $100   Victory 
Bond.     We  believe  much  more  attention 
would  be  given  to  a  choice  of  cows  if  we 
would  think  of  them  as  markets  for  our 
labor,  and   f<»r  com  sUage,  concentrates 
and  clover  hay.     Here  is  one  place  where 
the  farmer  has  the  market  largely  muter 
his  control. 


WHY  JOIN  A 

TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

By  A.  J.  Cramer 


(Continued   from  pajje   2) 
Bros.,    Monticello,    \Visc(msin,    was     re- 
cently sold  at  private  sale  for  $1,750.    As 
a  three-year-old   and  before   any   record 
was   made,   this  animal   was  offered  for 
$250.     Today    she    has    a    four-year-old 
record  of  14,447   lbs.   of  milk  and  446.9 
pounds   of   fat.      Siie   has    alav^   coir.p.ctcv. 
a  seven   day   record   of  20.58  pounds   of 
20.68    pounds    fat    from    757    lbs.    milk. 
This  is  the  banner  milk  record  in  Green 
county.    Is  it  worth  your  time  to  clear 
$1,700   on    a   $250  investment? 

The  Melvin  Thompson  pure  bred  Hol- 
stein   herd    deveolped   in    the    Barneveld 
Cx>w   Testing   Association,    was    recently 
sold  at  auction  and  averaged  $302  on  40 
head.     This   included   ten   heifer  calves, 
nine  yearlings   and  six   bulls.     Three  of 
the  cows   brought  over  $800  each.     The 
grade    cows    sold    for   $125,    which    was 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  average 
price  brought  at  a  sale  of  untested  cows 
sold  in  I<»wa  county  a  few  days  previous 
to  this  sale. 

The  tlairyman  who  does  not  keep  l>ro- 
duction  uppermost  in  mind,  cannot  make 
the    greatest    success,    we    find   that    the 
animals  which  have  creditable  cow  test- 
ing   as.sociation     records     are     the     ones 
buyers  clamor  for.     When   a  man   buys 
cows   for  his   future   herd,  he  is   willing 
to    pay   a    substantial    premium     for    a 
known  production.     It  is  for  this  reason, 
together  with  the  fiU't  that  authenticated 
pn)duction  records  encourage  careful  se- 
'     lection  and  better  feeding  and  manage- 
ment that  Advanced  Registry  and  Cow 
Testing  Association  records  have  become 
so  popular  among  progressive  dairymen. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the   Reg- 
ister of  Pn)duction,  which  rctpiircs  that 
a  cow   produce  365   pounds   or   more  of 
fat   in    one   year,    wsi-s   established    as    a 
part  of  the  cow  testing  association  work 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  rules  recpiire  that  a  cow  complete 
a  year's  record  in  a  regularly  organized 
Wisconsin  c.»w  testing  ass.)ciati.)n.  An 
entry  fee  of  $1.00  is  required  uix)n  ap- 
plication for  registry  and  a  certificate  is 
received  to  return  for  having  mad.-  an 
authenticated  record  in  a  cow  testing  as- 
sociation. 

The  Wisconsin    U.    O.    P.   was   .  stab- 

lished. 

1.  To  secure  better  breeding,  better 
feeding  methods  and  better  care  for 
Wisconsin   dairy   cows. 

2.  To  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
judging  a  bull  according  to  the  work 
of  his  daughters. 

3  To  increase  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cows  on  the  basis  of  yearly  produc- 
tion and  of  calves  and  bulls. 

4  To  establish  recognized  yearly  rec- 
ords for  pure  bred  and  grade  cows  when 
these  cows  would  otherwise  be  witlu)ul 

records.  ,    ^    ,^  • 

Mr.  J.  .  McDowell,  of  the  I  .  S.  Dairy 
Divisi<m      said,      '"Phe      dairyman      who 
doesn't  know  what  his  cows  are  doing  is 
the    man    who    loses    ..id    in    the    dairy 
business.     He  selects   by  guess,  he  feeds 
bv  gues.s,  he  breeds  by  guess  and  he   is 
continually  guessing  -.is  to  how  he  is  ever 
going    to    pay    his   debts.      He    tlounders 
along  in  darkness  when   he   might   have 
light      He  is  like  the  ostrich  that  buries 
its  head  in  the  sand  and  fears  no  danger. 
Finally  when  such  a  man  loses,  he  blames 
the  soil,  the  climate,  or  the  cows  when 
in  reality  he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

Again,  the  c.nv  testing  association 
,ro»rd  is  not  of  mu.h  consequence  to 
the    d»ir%'man     whc»    continues    dairying 
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Pride  and  Profit 

Every  good  dairyman  and  breeder  has  a  real  pride 
in  his  cattle;  in  his  ability  to  make  enviable  records 
with  his  cows. 

This  pride  is  the  constructive  force  that  increases 
production  and  adds  to  the  profits  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

UNICORN  DAIRY  RA 1  ION  has  justified  many  an 
owner's  pride  in  his  herd  by  bringing  out  larger  and 
more  profitable  milk  yields  or  in  making  possible  more 
notable  A.  R.  records. 

Its  use  increases  the  value  of  every  animal  in 
your  herd. 

Feeding  Unicorn  will  add  to  your  pride  and  help 
you  realize  a  well-deserved  profit. 

More  Milk  Every  Day,  For  More  Days 


Main  Office: 

327  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  HI. 


CHAPIN  &.  COMPANY 


New  England  Office: 

1.^1  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


blindly  with  his  old-fashioned  ideas,  but 
the  records  are  of  some  value  lo  him  if 
he  feeds,  selects  and  brceils  according 
to  known  production  ot  his   herd. 

As  a  result  of  cow  t«Nting  association 
records  the  good  dair\ man   will- 

1.     Kliminate  the    impr  .lital)le  cows. 

•2.     liaise  the  average  production  i)f  his 

herd. 

;{.     Praelicc    liberal    feeding   of    a    g  .ul 

grain  ration. 

4.  Buy  his  winter  feed   siiiiply  c  >-o|»- 

erativcly. 

5.  Learn  the  valu<-  <.f  his  iierd  >ire 
through  the  producti<»n  of  his  daughters. 

().     Help    in    selection     of    heifers     for 

future  herd. 

7.     Increase  the  valuation  ol    the   h«rd. 

H.  Study  the  records  in  the  herd  rec- 
ord book. 

9.  Develop  the  knowledge  of  what  each 
animal  is  doing  and  devel.ir  personal 
pride   and    interest    in    the    herd. 

10.  Locate  the  persistent  milk,  is  and 
fn.m   such  cows  choose   his   future   lurd. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  MARKETING 
PAYS  LARGE  DIVIDENDS 
A  gain  of  $\.'^'-i  P«r  ''«•"'  ^^'^'^  recently 
made  by  the   members  of  a  co-operative 
live  stock  shipping  a.s.scK-iation  in  one  of 
the  southern   states  as  a  result  of   ship- 
l^ng  a   single  load    <.f  sheep   and    lambs 
cooperatively      instead      of     selling     to 
country  buyers.     A  report  to  the  Bureau 
of   Markets  and   Crop   Estimates  of  the 
Lnited    States    Department    «)f    Agricul- 
ture  shows    that  the   load  of  sheep   and 
lambs  brought  $175.17  more  on  the  mar- 
ket than  local  buyers   bid  for  the  stock. 
The  total  cost  of  shipping  amounted  to 
ii'>0H.O2,    resulting    in    a   net   gain   on    the 
carload,  consisting  of  -J-'i)  lu-ad,  of  .$2<i7.i5, 
,»r  $l.'2-i  per  head.     This,  of  course,  does 
n.>t   take    into  actvmnt    any    profits   that 
,nav  have  accrued  i>urely  as  a  matt.r  of 
pniduction.       The    following    tabtdation 
shows  the  transactiim  in  detail: 

Market    weight pounds .  .       15,925 

Home   weight do....      17,381 

Lambs,    at    ^l.'UM),    brn.ght $2,213.57 

Local  buyers,  at  .$10,  otfered.  . .  •   1,738.10 

475.47 
Total   cost,   freight,  commi.ssion, 

and  man  going  with  car 208.02 


f.\u\rj>'}m}) 


C^iain  on  carload 

Cain  per  head,  aver.tge  'I'2\) . 
Net  income  per  100  pounds. 


GLOB 

SILOS 


*M^ 


GLOBE  SILOS  are  the  choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen  who  in- 
vestigate before  buying.  They  insure 
full  silage  capacity  because  the  exten- 
sion roof  has  nearly  straight  sides.  They 
have  continuous  opening  adjustable 
door-fronts.  The  door  fasteners  make 
a  convenient  ladder.  They  are  built 
to  stay  and  keep  silage  because  the 
stave  joints  have  six  points  of  support, 
making  the  Silos  absolutely  air  tight. 

Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  the 
1917  basis.  Write  for  the  Globe  catalog,  and  ask 
about  special  discount  offered  for  early  orders. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO   i-n  WiUowSt.,  Sidney, N.Y. 


Tir*o€ 

MARK 


ne« 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AIND    VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Card,  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointer." 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY.  Inc..  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


Chester  County  Farms 


Successful 
FarminK  • 


267.45 

1.2.'^ 

11.53 


Production 


j    M 
t    M 


Market* 


Minimum  Coat  • 
aximum  Yields 
World's  Best  .  • 
Aceessability   .   • 


.  Soil  Easily  Tilled 

(  Proper  ManaUement 

\  Fertile  Soil 

"(  Proper  Rainfall 

I  Consumption 

■}  Good  Prices 

f  Good  Roads 

\  Short  Mileade 


U  your  ..™i„.  '>-'"-^''7-  :;,-UT.;jc^L."F.";Jra'/»^ra"""'' 
talk  the  matter  over.     Chester  and  Uelaware  «^ouniy 

Kennett  Realty  Company 

Kennett  Square,  Penna. 


FOR     SALE 

Fancv  Chester  Whites,  Service  Boars,  Brood 
Sows.  Eidht-weck  old  Pills.  S.  C.  Buff 
Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs.    Fine  Stock. 

John  C.  Sutton      Blacks,  Md. 


E.    NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 

Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere  -  Anytime 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COUNTY 

uTur  rniTNTY  THAT  COUNTS" 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Guernseys 

May=Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ot  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record.  1622L1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  (luality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.t1oHing$wortli&8on 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


Holsteins 


Towns  End 
Farms 

OFFER  A  YOUNG  HERD 

Consisting  of   five   to  ten  well  bred 
heifers  sired  by 

Prince  Segis  Fayne 
Pietertji  6th 

and  mostly  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams 
The  bull,  just  a  year  old,  is 

KING  ECHO  SYLVIA  DE  KOL 

His  dam  has  just  made  24  lbs.  and 
his  sire  is  a  30  lb.  brother  of  Carnation 
King  Sylvia,  the  $106,000  bull. 

Here  is  a  real  bargain  and  a  good 
start  for  some  breeder. 

E.  P.  AUinson 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Jerseys 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Nohle 

$100  and  Up 

80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Quernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Quernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 
R.  renords  averaging  14371.4  lbs. 
milk  704.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
of  which  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomcroy,  Pa. 


Crystal  Farm 
Herd 

Made  the    largest   yearly   average 
in  the 

West  Chester 
Cow  Testing  Association 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Won  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 

for  two  vears  at  the  West  Chester 
Fair.  His  daughters  show  great 
individuality  and  production. 

It  Pays  to  Breed  to  Him. 
FOR  SALE 

Four  cows  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  heifers  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  ol  his  daughters  not  bred. 

Charles  J.  Garrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Jerseys 


Ayrshires 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World'' 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester.  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ot 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  pioduction. 

Tic  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,000  sire. 


Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our   herd    is    headed    by    two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAM  OF 
WESTTOWN 

Son  of  Baron  s  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  of 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuherculin  Tested 


THE  CALDER  BILL 
Viscious  Legislation 

A  bill  lias  been  introduced  in  the 
I'nited  States  Senate  by  Senator  Calder, 
of  New  York,  wiiich  needs  the  attention 
of  uU  interested  in  agriculture.  This 
bill,  if  passed,  would  iiave  a  far  reach- 
ing effect  upon  the  siiipinent  of  seeds, 
feeds,  fertilizer,  etc.  11  would  also  nidify 
existing  and  proposed  legislation  by 
states  to  i)rohibit  the  sale,  within  their 
boundaries  of  such  compounds  as  are 
made  from  skimmed  milk  and  vegetabie 
oils. 

The    bill    which    is    known    as    Senate 
Hill   1HH7,  provides   in   i)art   that   no   law 
of    any    state,    city    or    municipality,    re- 
lating   to  the   adulteration   or    misbrand- 
ing of  foods,  drugs  or  medicine  or  reg- 
ulating the  branding  thereof  shall  apply 
to  or  interfere  with  the  sale  of  any  foods, 
drugs    or    medicines,    in    package    form, 
which    have    been    transported    in    inter- 
state  commerce   and   have   therefore   be- 
come   subject    to    the    provisions    of    the 
F(K)d  and  Drug  yVct  (June  30,  1906)  and 
which  are  not  as  now  amended  or  as  the 
same   may   be   hereafter   amended,   adul- 
terated or  misbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  as  long  as  said  articles  re- 
main in  package   form   and  not  adulter- 
ated as  aforesaid.     The  words  "in  pack- 
age form"   shall   be  held  to   include  the 
individual   package    in     which    or    from 
wliich   the   articles   are   sold   to  the   ulti- 
mate consumer. 

John  D.  Miller,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Dairymen's  League, 
Inc.,   Utica,   New   York,  says: 

"This  bill,  if  constitutional,  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  It  takes  from 
every  state,  city  and  municii)ality  the 
power  to  supervise  and  regulate  the  sale 
of  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods, 
drugs  and  medicines,  in  all  cases  where 
such  commodities  have  been  at  any  time 
transported  in  inter-state  commerce  and 
thereby  became  subject  to  the  Federal 
FockI  and  Drugs  .Vet  .so  long  as  such 
articles  remain  in  package  form  and  not 
adulterated  (as  adulterations  is  defined 
in  such  Act)  and  are  labeled  as  when  s«) 
transported. 

"To  deprive  state  and  local  authorities 
of  the  power  to  protect  their  citizens 
against  the  sale  of  products  that  have 
deteriorated  long  after  shipment  or  those 
know  to  be  unwholesome  although  not 
aduterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
l)urview  of  the  Federal  Act  is  to  use  the 
power  of  Congress  to  i)aialyze  state, 
city    and    hnal    health    authorities. 

"Farmers  have  a  two-foUl  interest  in 
this  important  matter.  As  ctmsumers, 
they  with  all  others  should  be  pn»tected 
against  the  use  of  bogus  and  imitation 
foods,  while  as  i)roducers,  their  genuine 
products  must  cnmi)ete  with  such  in- 
ferior ones,  the  enlarged  sale  of  which 
will    f(>llow    the    enactment    of    this    i)ill 

into  law. 

A.  L.  Sullivan,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  <»f  Maryland,  states  as  fol- 
lows,   in    connection    with    the    i)rop<»s«'<l 

bill: 

"Our  present  laws  prevent  the  sale  of 
filled  milk  in  the  State  r.f  Maryland. 
However,  if  the  so-called  Calder  Hill 
should  pass,  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
.Act  would  be  so  moditted  that  i)roducts 
labelled  in  compliance  with  the  Fediral 
F(M)d  and  Drugs  Act  can  be  sold  in  any 
state  without  further  restriction.  A 
number  of  state  officials  have  registered 
their   protest   against    this    bill." 

Every  dairyman,  every  farmer  in  the 
I'hiladelphia  Milk  Shed  should  protest 
stnmgly  against  the  passage  of  the  Calder 
or  Senate  Hill  1887.  Write  your  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  at  once,  protest- 
ing vigorously  against  this   hill. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  UNION 
FAVORS  FILLED 

MILK  LEGISLATION 


The  National  Dairy  Union,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  early 
in  January,  adopted  a  strong  resolution, 
as  follows,  against  the  sale  of  tilled  milk. 
"Whereas,  the  practice  of  compound- 
ing comparatively  cheap  vegetable  fats 
with  dairy  products  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  these  cheap  fats  to  the  public  in 
place  of  butterfat,  has  recently  taken  on 
new  life  in  the  so-called  filled  milk  in- 
dustry, and 

"Whereas,  filled  milk  has  now  grown 
to  the  point  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  the  dairy  farmers  and  tht" 
dairy  industry  as  oleomargarine,  and 

"Whereas,  both  oleomargarine  and 
ftlletl  milk  are  dangerous  frauds  on  the 
public  in  that  both  are  efforts  to  disgui.sc 
a  cheap  and  inferior  imitation  of  butter- 
fat  as  butterfat,  so  it  can  be  sold  in 
place  of  butterfat  at  or  near,  butterfat 
prices,  and  such  fraud  on  the  public  de- 
serves strong  condemnation  and  every 
possible  legal  control  and  restraint; 
there,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  The  National  Dairy 
Union  asks  Congress  for  legislation  which 
will  protect  the  public  and  the  dairy 
farmer  from  the  fraudulent  manufacture 
and  sale  of  filled  milk." 


BUTTER  MAKING 

EXTENSION  WORK 

Some  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  extension  work  in  farm  butter 
which  has  been  conducted  recently  in 
Hradford  county,  Pa.,  have  developed. 

This  county  produced  six  out  of  the 
eleven  competitors  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Products  Show  at  Harris- 
burg,  and   won   first  and   third  prizes. 

The  average  score  has  been  raised  three 
l)er  cent,  and  these  farm  butters  now 
command  a  premium  of  10  cents  a  pound 
over  the  general  market. 

This  better  butter  campaign  lias  been 
under  the  direction  of  county  agent  P. 
G.  Crossman,  Smethport,  Pa. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

FEDERATION  OF  HOLSTEIN 
FREISIAN  CLUBS 

The  Pennsylvania  Breeders  and  Dairy- 
stein  Fresian  Clubs  held  important  ses- 
sions during  the  Farm  Show.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  the  annual  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 

To  quote  a  farmer  participant:  "But 
one  thing  was  lacking  at  the  banquet. 
They  had  all  they  wanted  to  eat,  excel- 
lent speaking,  but  a  dairy  farmers  ban- 
quet, a  dairy  cow  breeders  banquet  and 
no  milk  served  at  the  table,  no,  not  even 
cream  for  your  coffee.  Advertising  ought 
to  begin  at  home." 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: John  A.  Hell,  Jr.,  Coraopolis,  Pa., 
was  re-elected  jjrcsident  and  C.  K.  Ben- 
nett, Wellsboro,  Pa.,  vice  jiresident.  Other 
officers  elected  included  Hugh  Jont-s, 
Montrose,  Pa.,  secretary;  F  C.  Brint(»n, 
West  Chester,  treasurer;  Ivo  \'.  Otto, 
Cariisle,  Pa.,  H.  C.  Heinhold,  Fast  Peters- 
burg, D.  L.  M.  Thompscm,  Moutrise,  W. 
B.  Devany,  Malvern.  James  .M.  Paxton, 
Houston,  and  N.  .\.  IVriiening,  Fdin- 
boro,  Pa.,  diretors. 


Bitented 

Door  Front 

Ladder 


At  1917  Prices! 


Unadilla  Silos  can  nowb^  ourchased  at 
prices  that  prevailed  *ive  years  ago. 
Less  milk,  hay,  feed  or  potatoes  are  re- 
quired to  buy  a  Unadilla  than  ever  before. 

You  will  find  the  old  reliable  quality, 
labor-saving  devices,  and  safety  features 
of  construction  in  the  1922  Unadilla  as 
in  those  that  have  made  Unadillas  the 
leaders  of  Silos. 

Decideto  purchase  yourUnadilla  early  this  year, 
for  there's  an  extra  discount  for  early  orders. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars  regarding  the 
extra  discount,  and  ask  for  the  free  catalog  de- 
scribing Unadilla  Silos  in  detail. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  D     Unadilla,  New  York,  or  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


..♦•♦Y., 
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Tastes  goo4  -  is  good! 

Palatahility! 

Tastiness  in  dairy-feeds  may  be  secured  in  two  ways. 
By  the  careful  mixing  of  clean,  nutritious,  selected  ground 
grains,  blending  their  natural  flavors  into  a  normally 
sweet  and  appetizing  ration.  Or,  by  mixing  with  ordi- 
nary ground  grain  a  quantity  oif  molasses  or  sweetened 
water,  creating  a  false  appetite  for  inferior  grain. 

Union  Grains  contains  no  molasses.  It  is  not  artifi- 
cially sweet.  Its  sweetness  and  flavor  are  due  entirely  to 
the  clean,  fresh  ingredients  it  contains.  Cows  like  it 
naturally.  Because  they  enjoy  it  they  digest  Union 
Grains  easily,  thus  producing  a  heavy,  nafura/ milk-flow. 


Dapt.  I 


-^^  S.  UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 

6.  UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

1.  UNION  GRAINS  is  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

2  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  fibre  content. 

3.  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  moisture. 

4.  UNION  GRAINS  is  light  and  bulky— highly  digestible. 

UNION  GRAINS  was  the  firat  commercial  dairy  feed  mada. 
It   ha»   given   continuous    satisfaction   for   over   20  year*. 

Write  us  for  free  milk  record  sheets 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
S-11 


BALANCED  RATIONS 


////  \7<iitn    Stack 
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Penshurst     Ayrshires 

NOTED    FOR 

1st.    First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State. 

2nd.  Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs. 

3rd    World's  champion  production  records.    Five  cows  average 

21889.1bs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 
4th.    Economical  production.    Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 

of  grain. 
5ih     Milk  that  meets  exactly  the  standard  for  Certified  Milk. 

4J%,    Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  lor  Piclur««  and  Pedigree* 

PENSHURST  FARM  NARBERTH,  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

YORK  VALLEY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
S  G.  Grove,  Tester 

T^     •        M«  .«nnth  of  Deoeinl)er    1921,  2i  herds  including  2.'-.6  caws  were  on  test 

During  the  month  ot  uecemiu  r,  I'-w  -  nnniher  47  produced  over  40 

in  the  Y<.rk  Valley  Cow  Testing  Ass.,c.at.on.       '  ^J,    .^^J    7,  ^o'  bs.  of  butterfat 

lbs.  fat  and  55  over   1000  lbs  "^,;"^^:  ,^  .  ;\i   ;,  I';'.  I     a  ^.s  that  of  Lady,  owned 

sf  A:^oor;.gi;:  v1!;:'h:  i^';;,  ':\^u,r2...  2..  1...  of  u^k  an.  .2 ..  of 

butterfat.  .  .  f  i»,itt«'rfat  were  as  follows 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  production  ot   huttt  riai  ^^ert 


Owner 
J.    A.    l^)ornaugn 
C.  Allen  May 
Henderson   &  Dunnner 
H.  E.  Robertson 
J.  R.  Arnold 
J.  J.  Hamnie 

H.  R.   Robertson 

C.  Allen    May 

C.  Allen   May 

A.  C.   Kohr 


Xauic  of  Cow 

T    _  J,. 

Spot 

3 
Maida 
Flossy 
Brownie 
Burke 
Pauline 
Palatta 
Violet 


Breed 
(1.    H. 


G. 

G. 


G. 

TI. 


R.   H. 
G.   H. 


G. 

U. 


G. 
H. 


G.  G. 
G.  G. 
R.  Ayr. 


I,bs.  Milk 
2000 
160a 
1404 
2173 
1525 
1073 
1438 
1.507 
«)55 
12H3 


Fat 

4.1 

4.5 

4.5 

2.8 

3.8 

5.1 

3.8 

3.fi 

5.4 

4.0 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
82.0 
r2.1 
63.2 
60.8 
58.0 
54.7 
54.6 
53.3 
51. G 
51.3 


Therapogen 

(Pronounced  Thera-Po-Gen) 

The  Wonderful  Antiseptic  Remedy  for 

Abortion-Calf  Scour 

CooPERSBURG,  Pa.,  July  31,  1915. 
"Therapogen,  by  far  the  best  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  skin  eruptions  that  we  have 
ever  had,  and  for  spraying  out  cows  after 
calving  it's  worth  its  weight  '"gold. 

T.  S.  Cooper  &  Sons. 

Th.r.MMn  It  used  bv  the  Arglcultural  Experiment  Stations,  Government  Depart- 
IW  Anim.!  "SJsUy.  Ind  m?st  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Veterinary  Schools 

Send  postal  for  booklet 
THEODORE  MEYER.  Manufacturing  Chemi.t.  213  S.  10th  St..  PhUadclphia 


THE  PROVIDENCE  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
Cecil  County,  Maryland 
Howard  H.  Meilmann,  Tester 
The  ten  highest  cows  in  produetion  of  hutterfat  were  as  follows. 

Breed  Lbs.  Milk     '/"  F«t 


Owner 
Hess   &   Bro. 

Edward   Moore 
Harvey  Anderson 
Eugene  Feuclit    & 


Belle 


Netherland 
Pontine 
Name  of  Cow 
Star 
No.  U 
Son  Belle  Pletertje 

Cornueopia 

No.   7 

Maid 

No.    15 

Jersey 

No.  1 

Lilly 


P. 
G. 
G. 


B.  H. 
H. 
II. 


(J. 
P. 
(1. 
P. 
G. 
P. 


B. 

.1. 

B. 

(1. 

B. 

(1. 

B. 


II. 


II. 


II. 


H. 


1760.8 

957.9 

lOlO.C 

lt04..3 
1()07.5 
1379.5 
970.3 
1410.5 
11,59.1- 
KlU.t 


3.6 

5.8 
.5.1 


3.(i 
5.0 
3.6 
5.1 
3.5 
4.2 
3.7 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 

63.39 
55.56 
51.54 

.50.55 
50.38 
49.66 
49.49 
49.37 
48.69 
4H.(i3 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

S  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

C.„p,.U  Che„....  ana  Baeterio,..«..  A».y...  of  Mill..  Da.r.  Pr«.u.t., 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 
Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utenajl.  Writ.  lor  information 

Dr.  L«e  H.  P.  M»yn»rd.  MHk  Expert 

Dr.  H.  8.  JohBMB,  B»et«rlolo«l«t 

BrsnclMtat  W..hinrton,  D.C.  PltUbarih,  P». 


Harvey   Anderson 

Irwin  Dayett 

Young  &   Beadenkopp 

Irwin  Dayett 

Mac  key    &•   Bros. 

Eugene  FVnelit    &   Son 

rHF<;TFR  COUNTY  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Dec.-ml.er  tested  IMr  cows      In  "'>';'''  ',"  "  c  "ws  run"  over  ♦<)  ll.s.  of  fat;  :W 
cows  in  tl,e  associations.  ,  J?";',;'/,  V,^'^;'^;;,  .    erlloO  Ihs.  milk. 
""V'L'';:„'tikl!ca  ™;sr,','^dicUon\f  butterfat  were  as  follows 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.8..  M.D..  Ph.G..  ChemUt 
Ralph  Fort.  Aeelatant 


Baltimore.  Md. 


St.  Lonia.  Mo. 


Owner 
(Jilbert   Sinedley 
Walter  Mllvaine 
Walter  Mllvaine 
Walter  Mllvaine 
Charles   L.  Foote 
Rowland    Evans    & 
Walter   Mllvaine 
Steplien   Trimble 
Westtown   S<'li'»«)l 
llojigland   dates 


Son 


Breed 
R.  Holstein 
Holstein 
G.  Holstein 
(',.  Hol.stein 
R.  Holstein 
Holstein 
R.  Holstein 
G.  Holstein 
R.  Ayrshire 
U.  .Jersey 


Lbs.  Milk 
2359 
2055 
2154 
2207 
2199 
2216 
2253 
1941 
2037 
1067 


%  Fat 
4.2 
4.0 
3.7 
3.6 
3.4 
3.3 
3.2 
3.7 
3.3 
6.2 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
99 
H2.2 
79.6 
77.2 
74.7 
78.1 
72.0 
71.8 
67.2 
66.1 


STOP  YOUR  LOSSES  FROM   BREEDING    DISEASES 

usi 

Dr.  Conn's  Catlle  Minerals  "Uterine  Capscules 

Distributed  by 

THE  HILL  FARM   AND   DAIRY  SUPPLY   CO. 

COATESVILLK,  FA.  


gland   Gates  ^Vt'^^Ti^Lu    Assoeiation  fed   a  ration   balanced  by  the 

....e?/.i.:c'xrcorio%'fr'c.^^^^^^ 
S"trs,"';t^ 'nirr;t?,^r:ai'";x.^-^^ 

during  the  year. 

SOUTHERN  VOKK^COUNTV^^CSS'^^  ^™    ^^ 

wm.  ivi.  IV  .^  ^^^^  Southern 

During  December,  1921,  23  berds  .acludmg^Ho  C'>J^     were      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

York  County  Cow  Testing    ^^--^^^"^^nkwle  12  produced  over  50  lbs.  fat  and 
of  fat  and  .35  Produced  over  1  «M)bnnlkwiu  1  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  Stewart  Bros , 

13  over  1200  lbs  of  nu  k.      » '"I'^f-SdHolsteins  averaged  1015  lbs.  of  milk  and 
High  Kock,  Pa.,  whose  herd  of  f^^V  sinde   re '^^^^^  that  of   Eliza  Jane    owned 

37.4  lbs.  of  butterfat     '^ '/.y.  '''^ !  .^'^^  S  pn^  ueecl  1705  lbs.  milk  and  71.6  lbs.  fat. 
''  "'-S  ten'SeS  ::rr?>rodueU.m   J  butterfat  were  as  follows.  ,  ^  ^ 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULL    CALVES 

•»i,t«rd*  COW  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
From  »«««^7i»^»;i;'iJ:rS'^^^^^^  ibs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Days 


I.    V.    OTTO 


( )wner 
.John    S.  Murphy 
Dae  Kilgore 
.lohn   S.    Murphy 
D.  R   Posey 
D.  W.  Bay   &   Son 
D.  W.  Bay   &  Son 
Dale    Kilgore 
D.  W.  Bay   &  Sdu 
J.  H.  Wilson 
D.  II.  Posey 


Name  of  Cow 

Kli/.a  .lane 

Mary 

Lady 

No.   4 

Beauty 

Brinlle 

Blaekie 

Old   Burkins 

Spot 
No.  8 


Breed 
G.   H. 
G.   II. 
G.   II. 
Mixed 
(;.    .1. 
G.    J. 
Mixed 
G.   J. 
G.   H. 
Mixed 


I.bs.  Milk 
17(»5 
1392 
1376 
1119 
1<M>6 
l(r2() 
1020 
9H9 
H25 
1215 


%Fat 
4.2 
4.3 
4.2 
5.1 
6.3 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
6.5 
4.3 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
71.6 
59.9 
57.8 
57.1 
56.5 
56.1 
66.1 
64.4 
53.6 
62.2 


FOR   SALE 

Universal  Milker 

TWO  DOUBLE  UNITS 

Discontinuing  Dairy 

S.  BLAINE  LEHMAN 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  R.  3 


BOILING  8PRINGH    FARM  CAKLIHLK,    PA..   R« 

fHOLSTEIN   FRESIAN   CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  cither  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease  j 

WaUamS.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  R.  9  J 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
A.  A.  Raudabaugh,  Tester 

The  Cumberland  County  Cow  Testing  Assoeiation  -br.«d/0  herf^J,^ 
cow.  in  Silk  and  60  Arr.    S^-"„,eTo''ver40  and^  o'er  50  lbs.  fat    Number  of 
was  sold.     F.i">'-f°"^SS^'„P    milk   Trover  1200  lbs.,  63. 
— ;r\;r?e"n'r.f«h:sVcoTs  ll;"pr"d^eJoi  of  butterfat  were  .s  foUow, 


Mention  the  Review  when  writing  advertisers 


Owner 
E.   C.  Ludt 
Ivo.  V.  Otto 
Albert  Thomas 
Ivo  V.  Otto 
,T.  B.   Meixel 
J.  W.  Miller 
Ivo.  V.  Otto 
Ivo.  V.  Otto 
Ivo.  V.  Otto 
G.  L.   Strock 


Name  of  Cow 

Bluey 

Priscilla 

Miller 

Ormsby 

Ada 

Fritz 

Julia 

Moonie 

Flossie 

Princess 


Breed 
G.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 
R.  H. 


Lbs.  Milk    %Fat 


1900 

2440 

2213 

2326 

2487 

1879 

2279 

2396 

1996 

1916 


6.0 

8.4 

8.65 

8.87 

8.22 

4.00 

8.00 

2.84 

8.40 

8.80 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
95.0 
88.1 
78.6 
78.4 
78.4 
76.2 
68.8 
68.0 
67.9 
68.2 


^.JRAGE 
BATTERV 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


JANUARY    MILK    CONDITIONS 


WEST  CHESTER,  Pi 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  PER  GALLON 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Monarch, 

we  will  ship  direct  Express  Prepaid. 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disin- 
fectant-Phenol cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 
Milker  Down 

Write  for  3-oz.  sample  bottle  of  Monarch, 
enough  for  7  milkings. 

Monardi  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.J. 


KELLY  DUPLEX 

Grinder  and  Roughage  Mill 

Converts  your   low  price  grain  into 

high  grade  dairy  feed. 

The  mill  with  the  duplex  plates,  that 

means    greater    capacity    with     less 

power. 

L Write  for  catalog  and  new,  low  price. 
H.  SCHMALTZ  &  CO. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


(('out iiuu'd    from    luijic    3) 
Tin-    hiittcr    market    has    liad    its    ups 
and  downs  duriii>r  the  past  montli.  Early 
in   January    the    pr'n-c   of   92   score   solid 
l)aeked    creamery    butter    was    40    cents. 
Owing  to  a  fear  of  heavy  foreign  compe- 
tition, full  supplies  and  light  buying,  the 
market    dropped    (i    cents    in    one    week. 
Supplies    were    from    .50   to   90  per   cent, 
greater  than  at  this  time  last  year.  There 
was  a  gradual  recovery  however,  and  an 
advance    of   3    cents    was    made    by    the 
middle    of    the    montli,    foUowed    by    an 
even  better  feeling  and  better  prices.  At 
the  close   of   the  month   quotations   had 
reached  39  cents,  but  one  cent  below  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  month. 

While    there    has    been   a   considerable 

tonnage    of    Danish    and    New    Zealand 

l)iitter    arriving    on    the    Atlantic    Coast, 

and    large    amounts    of    Australian    and 

New  Zealand  butter  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

the    possibilities    of    heavy    imports    are 

lessened.      An    increased    demand    from 

Clreat    Britain,    France    and    Belgium    is 

alisorbing    the    Danish    supply    at    better 

prices    than    could    be    obtained    in    this 

country,    and    current    prices    have   been 

less    attractive    to    other    foreign    butter 

exporting  countries. 

The    market    for    condensed    milk    has 
not    been    very    active    and    prices    have, 
if  anything,  been   weaker.     The  evapor- 
ated market  has  been  irregular  notwith- 
standing some  heavy  buying,  understood 
to    have    aggregated    upwards   of   350,000 
cases   by   the  purchasing  commission   for 
Russian  Relief.     The  price  has  not  been 
anmninced  but   it  is   understood   to  have 
been  around  .«3.(iO  to  .$3.7.5.  Little,  if  any, 
sweetened  condensed  milk  is  said  to  have 
been  taken     It  is  also  reported  that  bids 
on   an   adtlitional    100,000  cases   of  evap- 
orated   milk     have    been    taken    by     the 
commission. 


Sure 
Germ  Killer 

Scienlrficaily  correct   for  prevention  and 
»r»»»JmeTit  of: 

Contagious  Abortion 
Barrenness 
Retained  Afterbirth 
White  Scours 
or  anywhere  a  Disinfectant  is  used 

Powerful 
Harmless 
Clear  and 
Clean 

B-K  is  a  ronoen- 
trated  pure  Sodium 
iiyporhlorite  —  »uch 
aft  io  rndoraed  and 
u«*d  by  I  r  a  d  i  n  K 
veleminarians.  phy- 
jiicianit  and  breeders. 

PhiUdelphUFarmersA 

Oairymens  Supply  Co. 
1918  Market  Si. Phlla. 

Gen.  Laboratories 

MADISON,  WIS. 


« lUXUmOUS  SEDM 
TlM  Wonderlul  ALL- 
tE»H  C»R  -  tl«ctric 
STARTER  and  LIGHTS 
— Otl«TourOinCir 


fjoto  oar  «M«t  Aato  Club  and 
I  irin  Grand  Primea  includint 
IKrtlSSlnl  Can  70U  make 
I  oat  two  worda  •pe'jj'l  by  fW- 
1  area  In  picture]  The  alpha- 
I  bet  Is  numbered- A  i»l.Bl« 
I  2  etc.  What  are  th«  two 
IwordaT    Other. »a_luab]e 


I  priua  and  hundreda  of  do^_ 
I  lara  In  caah  «Wen.  »v«nf,", 
'  1  BoaaaFTOuwllI 


lA»oh.>oldlr1e 


I  D«»arpn»«>u-  "-  ;-r:i— ^u, noiTon'  »••»»•  »ntw«r  today.  [ 


No  More  Abortion 
in  Cows 

Many  readers  are  writing  us  let- 
ters just  like  the  following  by  Mr. 
Phil  Wynkoop,  a  well  known 
breeder  of  Chemung,  N.Y.  He  says: 

"Gentlemen: -For    the     enclosed     five 
dollars    please    send    "le    the     Abortu^n 
Remedy    and    Breeding    Powder      Have 
had  splendid   success  with   your   Kerne 
dies      No  more  abortion. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Phil  Wynkoop." 

What  Hood  Farm  Abortion  Rem- 
edy and  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Pow- 
der have  done  for  others  they  will 
do  for  you.  Order  today  and  begin 
cleaning  abortion  out  of  your  herd. 

PRICES:  Abortion  Remedy,  prepaid, 
i;i25  $2.75  and  $9.  Breeding  Powder, 
^J^^i!  llt\275  and  ^.  IniectuMi 
Tube,  by  mail,  90  cents.  One  ried.urn 
Breeding  Powder,  one  medium  Abo^ion 
Remedy,  one  Tube,  prepaid,  $5.75.  Men- 
tion this  paper.  ,   ,.    .  .   ij<.,„. 

Mail  all  orders  f.»r  Ih.o.l    I'ann   \Uiu 

edies  direct  to 

C  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  PUBLICITY 

COMMITTEE  MEETING 
'riie    I'ublicity   Committee   of  the    Na- 
tional   Milk    Producers   Federation,  com- 
jiosed   of   E.    11    KMstman,   Hditor   Dairy- 
n.Mn's  League  News;   .\.  .\.  MiU'T,  Kdi- 
tor   Inter-Slate    Milk   Producers   Review; 
F    P.  Willits,  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Associati.m;   Cluis.    W.   Ilolmaii,   Execu- 
tive Secretary    National    Milk   Producers 
Federation;    R.  C  Reed,  Michigan   Milk 
Mes.senger,    miuI    Harry    E.    Piper,    New 
England    Dairyman,    met    at    the    offices 
of  the   Dairvmen's  League  News,  Utica, 
New     York,     January     P2th     and     13th, 
and  i)roceede(l  to  the  formal  planning  of 
publieitv    w..rk    in    connection    with    the 
cdueath.n   of   the   public  against  the   use 
of    filled    milk    and    a    program    looking 
toward  legislation  pn)liibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  .sale  (.f  such  comp(Minds. 

I'lans  were  also  outlined  for  the  edu- 
cati(.n  of  the  regi«»'"d  member  associa- 
tions ..f  the  Natitmal  Milk  Producers 
Federation  in  developing  ami  using 
regional  publicity  machinery. 

-n,,-  Poorest  Send)  Cow  Would  Not 
iMcd  Her  Calf  Cocoanul  Oil,"  was 
written  on  one  ..f  the  signs  in  a  county 
ngent's  booth  at  a  recent  county  fair. 
Not  onlv  is  oleo  of  no  food  value  for  the 
^erowing  pers<»n,  but  the  sale  of  it  is  a 
large  economic  faet.ir  in  comi>etition 
with  the  vitamine  filled  butter  of  the  real 

cow.    • 


"The  Price  of  Milk" 

By  Olyd*  I*.  Kmc  n.I>. 

Ponn«rly 

the  BMt«m  SUtet.  Milk  Prio«  ArMwmwr 
for  the  State  of  PennijWanU. 

Comprehensive  Treatment    of    the 
Milk  Industry  in  All  Its  Phawa 

NOW  READY  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 

Every  Dairy  Farmer  Should  Have  a 
Copy  of  This  Book 

Table  of  Oontenu: 
Introdnctory-43hapf r    1.      Th.    Publle 
Tntftrest  in   the  Price  of   Milk. 
Interest  in   i  ^  ^^^  ^'^''"Zl 

olSSr  2.  The  Forces  That  PJ*  the 
STcrof  Milk  8  Manufactured  MUk 
Products  and  the  Price  of  Milk.  *;^^°« 
Price  Interdependence  of  Local  Primwy 
and  International  MarketB.  5  The  Ooet 
of  Pwductlon.  6.  ShaU  Dairymen  Or- 
ganire  for  Oollectire^Bargain  n«.  J-  PoJr 
fies  of  Dairymen's  Organiiations  In  Their 

%'ii?°2.'°  Thl^Cort  of  Milk  ProducUon. 
g       The    Cost    of    Milk    DUtribution.      9. 

lanitS;  Re?,-'«"«'^»-  '^ JSl^Vc  bS^Dls" 
Sibutldt  'fi  ''c:n^Kk''DUtril>uUon 
Cost",  be'  Loweredl  12  The  Publle  In- 
terest In  MUk  I>iiitrit>"«on-  .  .«  ^ha 
Part  3.     Fair  Price  PoUclja.     18.     TB« 

lood  Value  of  Whol^o""'  M"^,,^*p5L 
operation    and     Price.       15.       Pair    Prlaa 

^'^Endo'rsed  by  Herbert  Hooyer  former 
Pood  Administrator;  John  I^"^..  In- 
ternational Milk  D">«'«  AJjsooiation  { 
Margaret    H.    Boden.    Ohm.    Pood    Beeaon. 

Phllada.  Fair  Pnce  ^^St^^^ZliyvvZ: 
Balderston.  Secty.  Inter-Stata  Milk  Pro- 
ducers   Aflsociatlon. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 
Price  $2.00  Delivered 

For  Sale  by 

The  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Assn. 

721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


VIGOROUS  COWS; 
HEALTHY  CALVES 

Calkins  No  Longer  Fears 
the  Calving  Period 

Every  cow-owner  knows  the  strain 
of  calving  on  a  cow's  system.  Kow- 
Kare  is  so  widely  used  by  dairymen  be- 
fore and  after  calf-birth  to  strengthen 
the  genital  organs  and  avoid  disorders, 
that  we  receive  yearly  thousands  of 
letters  from  grateful  users.  G.  H. 
Calkins,    lone,   Oregon,   writes: 

"I  have  a  fine  Jersey  cow.  When  two 
vears  old  she  dropped  twins;  they  came 
dead      She  didn't  cUan  and  four  days  »»ter 

1   iriiru  vj  "»iv».    >.'••-   —.---.-—   -  -  -  .  , 

I  grot  an  experienced  man  and  he  triea  ana 
failed,  and  then  I  befiran  giving  her  Kow- 
Kare  and  in  about  fourteen  days  it  came 
away  all  right  and  she  has  not  seen  a 
sick  day  since." 

Kow-Kare  Is  equally  sure  as  a  rem- 
edy for  Barrenness,  Abortion,  Scour- 
ing, Bunches,  Milk  Fever.  Loss  of  Ap- 
petite, etc.  All  of  these  ailments  result 
from  sluggish  genital  or  digestiv;e  or- 
gans. It  is  these  organs  that  Kow- 
Kare  Is  quick  to  strengthen  and  build 

^^At  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  a  day, 
Kow-Kare  is  used  In  many  of  the  best 
dairies  to  offset  the  severe  strain  of 
winter  confinement  and  rough  or  con- 
centrated feeds.  This  aid  to  digestion 
and  assimilation  keeps  milk  produc- 
tion  at  top  notch  and   avoids  break- 

°Kow-kare  will  help  you  to  bigger  dairy 
profits :  try  it.  General  etorea,  '•«*«■«" 
and  dmggUts  sell  It  at  the  new  rednecd  prices 
— 65c  and  11.25 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC., 
Lyndonville,    Vt. 

Writm     today 
I  for  thia  vaiaa- 
I  blm  book  on 

diaoatmB  of 

eoW». 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(Full  silo  without  refillinK) 

Cutters       Feed  Trucks 

[.  I  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  ism  St.,  Pblia. 


CHICKEN  FEED 


TRY 

Bulk  Cream 
Cheese 

Increase  Your  Egg   Yield 
Increase  Growth  of  Fowls 

30  Percent.  Butter  Fat 
50  Percent  Total  Solids 

MIX  WITH  DRY  FEED 

OR 
REDUCE  WITH  WATER 

10  Cents  Per  Pound  in  60 
lbs.  tubs 

f.  o.  b.  Philadelphia 

P.LSharpless&Co. 

819  N.   ELEVENTH   ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The  original  ear  label,  used  by  rnany  Record 
and  production  records.    Samples  liee. 

C.  H.  WH*  CO.,  87  Main  Street.  West  Lelaeon,  H.  H. 


To  obtain  better  remits  ute  a 
THATCHER   (batch)  FEED   MIXIU6   iACHIME 
Thoroughly  mixes   Molasses.   Semi-Solid 
Butter  Milk.  Concentrates,  or  Roughage. 
THATCHER  MAMUFACTURIHG  CO. 

1202  HarrluR  >ldR. 
PHIL*.,  n 


M.  4  P.  a.  R.  A  E.  KiNR  St. 
YORK,  PA. 
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D^our  tioars  Sen/ice  ♦ 

^jL^       GuarantGed ! 


INTER-STATE 
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EMPIRE 

CREAM 

SEPARATCj 

4'Tkw  Ouarmnti 
POtSATOB 


Photo  taken  in  barn  of 
Christ  Knarr,    Bloomer,  Wis. 


How  ihoBnpire  Milkirv^ 
Macfiine  increases  Profits 
and  lowers  febor  costs — 

IVices  ihc  loAVCst  ever  c^uof  cd 


ITT^"^ 


^ 


N  investment  that  pays  for  itself  long 
before  the  guarantee  is  up— a  machine 
that  increases  the  production  from  each 
cow,  cuts  milking  time  and  promotes 
cleanliness — This  is  the  Empire  Milking  Ma- 
chine of  1922  with  its  pulsator  guaranteed 
even  against  wear  for  four  years'  service. 

Every  farmer  who  milks  six  or  more  cows 
needs  the  Empire  today  to  increase  his  profits. 
The  way  to  increase  profits  is  to  lower  the  cost 
of  production.  The  Empire— now  selling  at  the 


lowest  price  since  it 
was  invented — is  one 
farm  machine  that  of- 
fers a  guaranteed  value  nev^r  before  available 
to  the  American  farmer. 

Note  the  letter  above.  Hundreds  of  Empires  ha\e 
been  in  continuous  use  for  long  periods  of  years. 

Look  into  this  money-making  proposition  today.  Go 
to  your  dealer  and  see  the  machine,  or  invite  him  to 
call  on  you.  Write  today  for  the  complete  facts  and 
the  evidence  that  Empire  users  have  to  ofTer.  Ask  for 
Catalog   50M 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J- 


Elgin,  111. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 

Million  Dollar  Bowl 


Toronto,  Can. 


Milking  Machines 
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I   FARMERS  WIN  THEIR  BIGGEST  FIGHT 

Capper-Volstead  Go-operative  Marketing  Bill 

Signed  by  the  President 


AiiHiican  faniicrs  Imvi*  won  their  big- 
p'st  lofrislative  fight. 

SiitiircJay,  February  IHth,  was  a  red 
letter  (lay  for  agricultural  co-operation 
in  the  ITnited  States.  President  Hard- 
ing on  that  day  signed  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead law,  legalizing  the  formation  and 
ojM'ration  of  co-operative  agricultural  or- 
fjanizations  Among  those  who  wit- 
nessed tlie  signing  of  the  new  law  were 
C.  S.  Barrett,  president  and  Charles  A. 
Lyman,    secretary.    National    Board    of 


58  to  1,  the  Senate  passed  the  Capper- 
V^ilstead  Bill,  H.  R.  2373,  in  substantially 
the  form  ae  it  passed  the  House.  The 
only  ch?<nge>  made  were  those  agreed  to 
in  conference  between  representatives  of 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation, 
other  farm  leaders  and  the  Senators 
leading  the  fight  for  the  bill. 

The  big  fight  in  the  Senate  was  over 
the  question  of  adopting  a  substitute 
bill.  This  bill  was  written  by  Senator 
Walsh  of    Montana,    and    proposed    to 


Section  1  of  the  bill,  farm  leaders  made 
no  objection  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  To  the  monopoly  restriction  and 
to  the  attempt  to  take  the  jurisdiction 
away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  provided  in  Section  2  of  the  House 
Bill,  strenuous  objection  was  made.  This 
resulted  in  the  defeating  of  the  Senate 
substitute  bv  the  enormous  vote  of  56 
to  5. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  it  au- 
thorizes: 


arc  oi>crated  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members  thereof,  as  such  producers,  and 
conform  to  one  or  both  of  the  folowing 
requirements: 

First.  That  no  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  allowed  more  than  one  vote 
because  of  the  amount  of  stock  or  mem- 
bership capital  he  may  own  therein,  or. 

Second.    That    the    association    docs 
not  pay  dividends  on  stock  membership 
capital     in  excess  of  8  per  centum  per 
annum;  and  in  any  case  that  the  asso- 


Furness  School  Cast,  Milk  Fairies 
State  Dairy  Council.     18,000  saw 


TM       X>UiUA^ir.hU   Pa.   which  appeared  before  the  Wanamaker  Institute  under  the  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
tS:"plI?^in  i&r^^^^^  See  page  6  for  activities  of  the  Dairy  Council. 


Farm  Organ-zations;  Milo  I).  Campbell, 
presiden^  and  C.  W.  Holman,  executive 
secretary,  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration; Dr.  F.  C.  Atkins<m,  of  the  Na- 
tional Clrange;  E.  B.  Iteid,  An.erican 
Farui  Bui-eui  Federation;  Col.  L.  B. 
Musgrovr,  Fj-rmers  I'nion,  and  R.  W. 
Balderston,  .secretary  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  together  with 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  including 
Senator  Capi)er  and  representative  Vol- 
stead, who  wrote  the  bill. 

'I'he  effort  to  get  this  legislation  i)asscd 
by  Congress  covered  a  period  of  four 
years.     On  Fcbniary  Hth,  by  a  vote  of 


strike  out  all  of  Section  2  of  the  House 
bill  and  amend  Section  1  in  two  im- 
portant respects: 

1.  Providing  that  nothing  contained 
in  Section  1  of  the  House  Bill  should  in 
any  way  affect  Section  2  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act,  the  section  forbidding 
the  creation  of  or  attempt  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  any  part  of  the  supply  of 
a  product. 

2.  Providing  that  co-operatives  shall 
not  handle  the  pnxluets  of  non-members 
in  an  amount  exceeding  in  value  the  pro- 
ducts of  members. 

To  the  second  amendment  attached  to 


That  pers<»ns   engaged   in  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  products  as  farmers, 
planters,    ranchmen,    dairymen,    nut    or 
fruit  growers  may  act  together  in  asso- 
ciations, coporate  or  otherwise,  with   or 
without  capital  stock,  in  collectively  pro- 
cessing, preparing  for  market,   handling, 
and  marketing  in  interstate  and  fortign 
commerce,  such  products  of  persons  so 
ingaged.      Such    associations    may    have 
marketing  agencies  in  common ;  and  such 
associations    and    their    members     may 
make  the  necessary  contracts  and  agree- 
ments   to    effect   such    pun><>scs:      Pro- 
vided, however,  That   such   associations 


elation  shall  not  deal  in  the  products  of 
non-nieinbers  to  a  amount  greater  in 
value  than  such  as  are  handled  by  it  for 
members. 

Section  2.  That  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultu'-e  shall  have  reascm  to  believe 
that  any  such  association  monopolizes  or 
restrains  trade  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
price  of  any  agricutural  product  is  un- 
duly enhanced  by  reason  thereof,  he  shall 
serve  upon  such  asstn-iations  a  complaint 
stating  his  charge  in  that  respect,  to 
which    complaint   shall    be    attax^hed,   or 

(Continued  on   paKe    11) 
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CAUSES  FOR  VARIATION  IN  THE 

BUHER  FAT  CONTENT  OF  MILK 

By  NEWTON  H.  GOTTSHALL 


'riu'rc    is    probably    nothinir   else    tbnt    | 
enters    into   the    matter   of    selling   milk 
that     causes     so     much     dissatisfaction 
among  milk  producers  as  the  matter  of 
!.-„».  ^e  u..*f..i.f.it  <'<>ntrMit  of   milk.     This 
is  dtic  to  several   reasons,  the  most  im- 
portant  of   which   probably    is   the   lack 
of   knowledge   on   the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Proof  of  this  is  the  host  of  ques- 
tions that  have  been  asked   at   meetings 
of   dairymen    in    many    sections    of    the 
country.      A    common    question    is   how 
much    should    cow's    milk    test?      (This 
has   no   reference  to   n.ark.ting    require- 
ments.)       Other    questicms     are;       Why 
did  my  test  drop  four  points  last  month 
when  1  have  the  same  cows  and  fed  the 
same  feed.     How  can  1   raise  the  test  of 
the  milk  from  my  herd?     What   should 
I  feed  to  raise  the  test?  and  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature. 

The  first  que-tlon  asking  how  much 
cow's  milk  should  test  clearly  shows  that 
there  are  many  producers  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  common  underlying 
principles  which  influence  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk. 

We  must  remember  that  cattle  have 
been  bred  for  several  hundred  years  and 
during  that  time  there  has  established 
itself  a  something  in  the  several  breeds 
by  which  we  distinguish  them.  This 
something  is  called  character.  Char- 
acter or  characteristics  include  color,  size, 
shape,  quality  of  milk  and  so  on. 

The  several  major  dairy   breeds   were 
developed    in    different    countries    under 
different  conditions;  the  breeders  in  each 
section    bred    to    develop    an    individual 
which  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  that 
particular  section.     Compare  for  instance 
the  Holstein  with  the  Jersey.     The  Hol- 
steins    were    developed    in    Holland    and 
parts   of  Germany    when    cheese-making 
was  the  chief  dairy  indijstry.     To  manu- 
facture cheese  a  milk  high  in  solids  not 
fat  is  require<l.    The.  large  meadows  and 
lowlands  in  Holland  provided  abundant 
pjisture.    Thus  we  have  the  Holstein  cow 
large  in  her  makeup,  great  capacity  en- 
abling her  to  consume   large   quantities 
of    rough    feed    which    naturally    makes 
her    an    economical     producer     of     milk 
where  quantity  alone  is  considered. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Jersey 
developed  on  several  islands  in  the  Eng- 
lish channel  where  butter  was  the  main 
dairy  product,  where  land  is  valuable,  the 
cow    population    large    (or    «me    cow    to 
every  2.2  acres),  so  naturally  pasturage  is 
limited.    These  cattle  were  fed  more  con- 
centrated   feeds,    consequently    they    de- 
veloped into  a  breed  much  smaller  than 
the   Holstein,   of   smaller   capacity,    pro- 
ducing less  milk  but  high  in  fat  content. 
Thus  we  see  that  breed  hius  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  test. 

Again  in  the  several  dairy  breeds  there 
are  individuals  who  produce  milk  ex- 
ceptionally low  in  fat  for  the  breed  to 
which  they  belong.  The  fact  that  many 
dairymen  have  raised  calves  from  cows 
in  their  herds  not  knowing  the  quality 
of  the  milk  they  produced,  accounts  for 
many  low  testers.  While  no  one  can 
tell  the  fat  content  of  milk  without  mak- 
ing a  test,  before  we  can  even  estimate 
we  must  know  the  breed  it  comes  from. 

Varying  of  Test 
Why  milk  varies  in  test  from  month 
to  month  when  it  comes  from  the  same 
herd,  fed  the  same  feed,  can  be  attributed 
to  several  causes.  What  we  should  know 
in  addition  to  this  question  is  if  the  feed 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

HEARS  ARGUMENTS  FOR  LOWER 

FREIGHT  RATES  ON  MILK 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING     February  milk  conditions 


was  fed  in  the  same  (p.anlity;  w.-ro  there 
any  fresh  cows  since  the  test  of  the 
previous  munth  and  was  the  herd  given 
the  saiue  care? 

From  data  gathered  during  eight  year.s 
in  several  states,  the  writer  iias  ua.ntrd 
that  the  one  thing  which  causes  varia- 
tion in  tlio  test  more  than  anything  else 
is  herd  management.  This  includes  a 
number  of  details  which  are  often  over- 
looked because  they  are  considered  of 
little  or  no  importance. 

The  dairy  cow  is  a  creature  of  habit 
and  a  highly  developed  machine.  There 
is  a  direct  connection  between  her  nerv- 
ous system  and  the  milk  secreting  organs. 
Anything  tliat  greatly  irritates  her  nerA-- 
ous  system  will  show  its  effect  in  the 
milk  in  either  quantity  or  quality  or  both. 
A  dairy  cow  is  just  as  sensitive  to  rough 
handling,  harsh  words  and  unnecessary 
beating  as  a  child  and  such  treatment 
will  show  its  effects  every  time. 

In  order  to  have  a  fairly  regular  test 
we  should  remember  the  following  in 
addition  to  the  above:  That  because  the 
cow  is  a  creature  of  habit  she  should  be 
fed,  milked  and  given  access  to  water  the 
same  time  every  day. 

That  whenever  a  change  is  made  in 
feeds  it  should  be  done  gradually. 

That  the  same  nulker  should  milk 
the  same  cows  as  far  as  possible. 

That  the  last  milk  or  strippings  are 
very  rich  in  l.utterfat  and  when  a  cow 
is  not  n.ilked  dry  we  reduce  the  test  of 

her  milk. 

That  when  the  cow  is  not  in  the  proper 
physical  condition  the  test  of  her  milk 
will  be  affected. 


Tl,,.  int.'i-StaU-  Milk  Producers' 
Assorialion  has  been  active  in  efforts 
to  have  the  freight  rates  on  milk  and 
dairy  products  redu.od  to  those  In  ef- 
fect  in   li»l"- 

•     ,.    tw.1,1    >w>fov.>    the    lii- 

^\      111-. I  1  lliH      >>  "■•     * '     " 

lei-State  Comineree  Commission  last 
ni'onth  when  representatives  of  the 
Natinml  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  Ih"  <lairy  interests  generally  pre- 
sented ai-sunionts  favoring  the  reduc- 
tion   of   iMtes. 

'Plu'    produceis-    <  ase    was   opened    by 
President     Milo     1).     Campbell     of     the 
National     Milk     Producers'     Fe.loiation 
uhKv   pointed    out    Ihat    over   90    billion 
p.)unds    of    ndlk    is    produced    annually 
hy    fanners    of    the    ITnited    States.      A 
l.uge   ]>art   of   this   milk,   he  said,   goes 
into  freiglvt  in  some  form  or  other.    He 
showed    that    the    200,000    farmers    be- 
longing to  the  member  associations  of 
the  Federation   are   producing  between 
six  and  a  half  anl  seven  billion  pounds 
annually   and    paying   to    the   railroads 


every    assistance    be    rendered    to    our 

farujcrs. 

"2.  Because  freight  rates  on  prac- 
tiially  all  other  farm  products  have 
alieady    been    substantially    reduced. 

•3.  In  i>nler  to  meet  the  new  com- 
petition v.f  auto  truck  transportation 
(»f  milk  and  cream." 

The  average  shipping  distance  for 
fluid  milk,  handled  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Milk  Shed,  Mr  Balderston  said,  is 
.^0  to  60  miles. 

In     1917    the    Inter-State    Commerce 
Commission    ordered    a    change    in    tlie 
method  of  zoning,  as  well  as  In  freight 
rates     on   milk,     cream,     etc.,    in     the 
Philadelphia  District..     The  new  regu- 
lations reduced  the  rates  for  most  short 
and   medium    hauls   and    slightly    in- 
creasing it  on  the  long  hauls.     It  also 
changed  the  comparative  cost  of  ship- 
ment for  different  size  cans  and  cases. 
For  this  reason  there  will  be  a  slight 
variation    in   the   chart   herewith,   cov- 
ering   the    freight    rates    1914    to    1920. 


,„..      MILK    PRICES 
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Herd  Attention 

Where  we  fmd  a  four  to  six  cow  herd 
on  a  hundred  acre  farm,  we  know  that 
the   dairy   does   not  always   receive   first 
attention.     If  we  would  be  frank  about 
our   dairy-   practices,   would  not  a  large 
number  of  producers  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  when  the  haying  and  harvest  sea- 
sons are  on  they  frequenty  do  not  give 
"poor  Bossy"  attention  until  after  it  has 
grown   too   dark   to   work   in   the    field, 
when  just  a  few  nights  previous  she  was 
milked  several   hours  earlier.     This  not 
only  occurs  in  small  dairies  but  also  in 
large  herds,     lender  such  treatment  the 
eow  cannot  help  but  produce  milk  of  a 
varying  composition. 

We  ask  also,  is  she  fed  the  same  quan- 
tity of  feeds  and  in  the  same  proportion? 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  and 
more  dairymen  are  using  the  scales  in 
feeding.  There  are  stil  too  many  who 
feed  with  the  scoop.  By  this  method 
the  feeder  himself  cannot  tell  how  near 
the  same  amounts  he  has  fed  a  cow  two 
successive  months. 

It  is  generally  known  that  when  a 
number  of  cows  in  the  herd  freshen,  the 
lest  of  milk  from  the  entire  herd  may 
be  changed. 

There  is  another  cause  due  to  a  change 
in  feeds  which  can   be  only  partly  con- 
trolled by  the  producer.     This  is  a  con- 
dition which  presents  itself  when  cattle 
arc  pastured.     During  the  hot  summer 
months,  especially  during  a  drought  when 
the  pastures  seem  to  dry  up,  we  usually 
feed   some  grain  in  the   bam.     After  a 
few  weeks  we  may  have  a  rain  and  the 
pasture  again  becomes  green  with  tender 
succulent  grass.    All  this  with  the  sudden 
changes   in   the    weather    are    bound    to 
produce  a  variation. 

(Oontinued  on  page  7) 
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more  than  50  million  dollars  in  yearly 
freight  bills. 

"It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
farmer  pays  the  entire  freight  on 
milk."  declared  Mr.  Campbell.  "The 
purchasing  power  of  this  milk  or  dairy 
products  has  now  declined  to  where  it 
is  a  serious  hardship,"  he  continued, 
•to       pay     'the     high       transportation 

charges." 

Conditions  in  the  Chicago  district 
were  presented  by  Wm.  F.  Graham, 
of   the   Milk    Producers   Asso<iation. 

How   exorbitant     freight     rates     are 
causing  great  loss  to  railroads  in  vol- 
ume of  shipments  in   the  Philadelphia 
Milk    Shed    was    presented    graphically 
by  Robert  W.  Balderston,  secretary  of 
the  Inter-State   Milk  Producers'    Asso- 
<iation.     Mr.  Balderston  stated  that  In 
1921,  "amount  of  milk  shipped  to  Phila- 
delphia    by    auto    truck     increased     400 
per   cent  "above     that  In     1920     being 
over    21    million    quarts    for    the    year. 
This  development  resulted  In  a  loss  to 
the    railroads'     in    revenue    amounting 
to  approximately  $150,000." 

Mr.  Balderston  gave  three  reasons 
why  the  freight  rates  on  milk  and 
ci-eam    should    be    reduced    to   the   1917 

levels: 

"1.  Because  the  present  economic 
crisis  in     agrlcultui-e     demands     that 


Since    1917    there   has   been    no   change 
In   the  method  of  computing  milk  and 

cream  rates. 

There  have  been  two  increases  in 
freight  rates  for  milk  and  cream 
since  1917.  One  of  these  was  put  in  ef- 
fect June  25.  1918,  being  a  25%  increase 
and  the  other  In  August  1920,  the  latter 
being  a  207^   increase. 

In    1918-1919    and     1920     the     farmers 
price    for    milk    was    approximately    25 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1917  while  in 
1921-1922  this   was  greatly  reduced  aii<t 
at    present    the    price    represents    but 
93%  of  the  1917  milk  price. 
I      Representatives     of    the     Dairymens 
Co-operative    Assn.    Inc.   Htlca,   N.    Y., 
I  Twin  Cities  Milk  Producers  Association, 
I  St.    Paul,    Minn,    and     of     the     Queen 
Cities      Milk      Producers      Association. 
I  Cinclnatl.    Ohio,    as    well    as    represen- 
I  tative    from    other    districts    also    pre- 
I  sented  the  situation  in  their  respective 
I  territories    to   the    commission. 


Big,  thrifty,  well  grown  calves  are  half 
the  battle  in  getting  the  large,  vigorous 
cows  which  are  usually  the  highest  pro- 
ducers within  the  respective  breeds.  The 
cow  should  be  dried  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  freshening  and  should  be  fed 
liberally  during  this  period  on  a  ration 
containing  liberal  amounts  of  protein. 


AUebach   Makes  Sparks  Fly 

A  committee  of  Philadelphia  City 
Council  held  a  public  liearing  on  Febru- 
ary 14.th  wlien  opjwrtunity  to  exi)iess 
their  views  was  giving  those  in  favor 
and  those  opposed  to  the  proposed  day- 
light saving  ordinance. 

The  propo.sed  ordinance  provides  for 
the  advancing  of  clocks  one  hour  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  April  of  each  yejir  and 
the  retarding  of  the  same  one  hour  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  September,  when  they 
would    again     l)e    changed     to    standard 

time. 

This  arrangement  fixes  the  same  dny- 
light  schedule  as  is  in  effect  in  New  York 

City. 

This  hearing  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  farmers  from  nearby  Phila- 
delphia and  officers  of  the  Inter-State 
.Milk  Producers  Association.  H.  I). 
AUebach,  president,  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  the  farmers  cause,  and  a  heated  dis- 
cussion followed  with  president  Weglein 
»)f  City  Council,  during  which  for  a  time 
tlie  sparks  flew.  Mr.  AUebach  obtained 
one  concession  from  the  committee  in 
that  Chairman  Hall  and  President  Weg- 
lein both  agreed  that  every  effort  would 
1(1  made  by  Council  to  have  the  railroads 
arrange  their  train  schedules,  under  the 
jlaylight  .saving  plan,  so  that  the  |)ies- 
en  schedules  of  milk  trains  would  not  be 
disarranged   to  the  inconvenience  of  the 

farmer. 

Thomas  Biddle,  representing  the  Phila- 
delphia Vegetable  () rowers  Co-operative 
Association,  antl  Charles  Row,  represent- 
ing the  Bucks  and  Philadelphia  Pomona 
(Irange,  al.st)  addressed  the  committee 
in  opposition  to  the  ordinance. 

Railroad,  industrial  establishment,  edu- 
cational instituth)n,  department  store  and 
civic  organization  representatives  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  ordinance.  President 
Agnew  T.  Dice,  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railway  and  chairman  of  the 
K^stern  Railway  Association,  sjwke  in 
favor  of  daylight  saving  and  said  that 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
l)roposed  to  advance  its  clocks  to  con- 
ftirm  with  the  daylight  saving  jdan. 

Following  the  hearing  the  committee 
voted  to  recommend  unaniimously  to 
council  the  daylight  saving  ordinance  as 
proposed. 

Since  the  hearing  the  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Council  and  approved  by  the 
Mayor. 


Ponuma  ('.range  No.  3,  made  up  of 
2H  (irangcs  in  Chester  and  Delaware 
county.  Pa.,  representing  a  membership 
of  MSOO,  passed  the  following  unanimous 
resolution  in  connection  with  tlie  pro- 
p.»sed  daylight  saving  ordinance  in  Phila- 
delphia: 

Whereas,  the  farmers  make  up  a  large 
proporti<m  of  the  business  and  laboring 
element  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  also  furnish  the  railroads  with  a 
large  part  of  their  transportation  busi- 
ness, and 

Whereas,  the  change  to  the  so-called 
Daylight  Saving  IMan  will  add  an  addi- 
tional grievous  burden  ui)on  tlie  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  Pom- 
ona Grange,  No.  3,  in  convention  as- 
sembled this  sixteenth  day  of  February, 
1{)22,  is  unalterably  and  emphatically 
op])osed  to  any  other  time  being  used 
than  that  which  the  law  of  the  land 
l>rescribes,  namely,  Standard  Time,  and 
that  we  appeal  to  the  railroads  not  to 
change  their  train  schedule,  especially 
trains  carrying  milk,  as  it  will  work  ad- 
ditonal  hardship  on  the  farmer. 


Platform  Situation  Close 
to   Normal 

Surplus  milk  during  February  was 
l»rctty  generally  absorbed  without  iiifiu- 
eiicing  market  conilitions.  On  tlie  vari- 
ous nceiving  platforms  in  tlu-  city  of 
Pliiladeli)liia  the  situation  has  been  pretty 
close  to  normal,  'ilic  milk  supply  has 
ranged  from  15  to  Irt  per  cent,  greater 
than  during  the  basic  months  of  October, 
November  and  December.  At  no  time 
was  the  over  supply  sumdent  to  force 
any  shar]>  break  in  prices  and  the  plat- 
form price  for  excess  milk  has  ranged 
jir.iund  5i  to  (J  cents  a  quart. 

riie  movement  in  dairies  from  one 
buyer  to  another  lias  been  extremely 
light.  Mere  and  there  diaiigcs  have  been 
made  mt)stly,  liowever,  due  to  minor 
matters  lietween  liuycr  and  .seller.  There 
has  been  little,  if  any,  laying  off  of 
dairies  due  to  tlie  immediate  supply  of 
milk    being  too  large. 

Under  the  present  classification  of  basic 
and  surplus  tlie  excess  surplus  can  be 
used  by   most   buyers   without  loss. 

In  some  .spots  in  the  territory  lower 
prices  for  market  milk  have  developed 
but  this  has  been  largely  due  to  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  some  small  pro- 
ducers dealers  to  meet  which  conditions 
dealers  were  forced  to  reduce  the  prices 
paid  for  milk. 

Some  weakness  has  develoiM'd  in  con- 
densing territories  where  market  condi- 
tions are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  de- 
clining prices  for  c<mdensed  and  evaii- 
ow.ted  milk,  principally  from  western 
manufacturers.  Several  conferences  with 
buyers  of  milk  for  manufacturing  pur- 
l)oses  have  been  held  during  the  past 
month  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  such 
buyers  have  been  held  in  line,  particu- 
lariy   those   adjacent   to   the   Philadelphia 

market. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  the  market  for 
milk  in  the  Philadelphia  territory  may 
be  considered  satisfactory,  particularly 
when  the  conditions  of  unrest  and  unem- 
ployment, with  the  consequent  decreased 
bu.ving  power  of  the  public  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  butter  market  during  February 
was  generally  weak.  Not  that  there 
were  any  violent  changes  in  prices  but 
that  there  was  a  hesitancy  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  market.  Reports  indi- 
cated an  increase  in  domestic  produc- 
tion and  it  is  said  that  so  much  butter 
is  now  being  produced  that  a  steady  large 
demand  will  be  necessary  to  even  hold 
the  present  levels.  There  has  been  no 
importations  of  note  from  Denmark, 
quoted  prices,  laid  down  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  duty  paid,  being  slightly  above 
the  domestic  market.  Moderate  amounts 
of  foreign  butter  shipped  east  by  rail 
from  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  in  the 
market  but  have  not  influenced  the  situ- 
ation. 

Quite  frequently  during  the  past  month 
the  price  of  butter  in  Chicago  has  been  on 
a  parity  with  that  of  New  York.  Ninety- 
two  score  solid  packed  butter  ranged  at 
37J  to  38J  cents  per  pound  at  the  opening 
of  the  month  while  at  the  clo.se  of  the 
month  the  price  was  around  37  cents  per 

pound. 

The  market  for  both  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk  was  weak  and  price  de- 
clines are  to  be  noted  for  both  classes. 
Purchasers  of  large  lots  of  evaporated 
milk  for  foreign  relief  have  not  strength- 
ened the  situation.  In  fact  purchases 
later  in  the  month  were  at  prices  a  shade 
lower  than  those  named  eariier  in  Feb- 
ruary. Evaporated  milk  is  now  quoted 
down  to  $3,42  per  case,  or  about   $3.42 


The  easy  isoay 
to  line  farm  buildings  at  low  cost 


Eight  lengths, 
two  widths,  '*Cortult 


Get  two  or  three  bundles  of  these  wide, 

flat  Comell-Wood-Board  panels  from 

your  lumberman  and  nail  them  side 

by  side  to  the  joists 

and     studding. 

Cover  the  seams 

with  narrow  panel 

strips,  and  have  a 

clean,   attractive 

interior,  warm  and 

healthful  for  man  or 

beast. 

In  cow  or  cattle  bams  lined  this  way, 

hay  and  dirt  can't  sift  down  on  live  stock 
or  milk.  In  poultry  houses,  milk  houses 
—wherever  a  liner  should  be  used,  Cor- 
nell is  favored  because  it  costs  so  little 
and  is  quicker  and  easier  to  apply 
than  sheathing  or  tongue-and-groove 
lumber. 

Use  this  handsome  "Oatmeal  Fin- 
ished" wood  board  instead  of  lath  and 
plaster,  canvas  or  lumber  for  walls, 
ceilings  and   partitions  in  the  home 


fiber  composition,  "Triple-Sized"  with 
moisture-proof  sizing,  deadens  sound 
and  gives  triple  the  resistance  of  ordi- 
nary  wallboard 
to  moisture  and 
variation  in  temper- 
ature. Comes  all 
primed  for  painting 
or  calcimining  — 
"Mill-Primed."  No 
other  wallboard  is 
like  it. 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 

Central  Offices:  190N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Water  Power.  Mills  and  Timber  lands  in  Wisconsin 


6  to  16  feet; 

32,"  "Cornell  4S" 


For  Book  and  Sample 


Send  free  color- book  N 
'Interiors,"  sample  board  -^ 


IfJij  of  Cornell 
...     .-ices  to 


Name 

St.  or  R.F.D 


City Stato 

-~ t»-    • i.  ^    „.,v,^         ■        Mail  this  to  Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 

and     tenant     houses.     Its    pure    wood        j        **iVoN.  State  Street,  Chicago^l 


to  !i>3.50  for  unadvertised  bran<ls.  From 
$4.40  to  $4.70  has  been  quoted  f<»i  un- 
advertised brands  of  sweetened  con- 
densed. 

The  outlook  for  prices  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts generally  in  March  is  problem- 
atical at  this  time.  Much  depends  on 
the  weather  as  well  as  consumption. 

Milk  prices,  in  this  market  i>romise 
to  hold  their  own,  weather  conditions 
being  normal.  The  prevailing  price  of 
$2.29  per  cwt.  for  basic  milk  in  the  50 
mile  zone  for  4  per  cent,  grade  B  market 
milk,  or  (i\  cents  a  quart,  delivered 
Philadelphia  railway  platform,  is  named 
for  the  month  of  March. 


KNOW  ABOUT  MILK 

No  one  person  knows  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  any  one  thing.     Even 
the  most  successful  dairyman  can  learn  a 
great   deal   that   is   new  about    milk  and 
its  products.     Winter  evenings   are  ideal 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  some  of  the 
free  correspondence  courses  offered  by  the 
Agricultural  School  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  C<  1'  ge.     Farmers  planning  to  ex- 
pand on  ilairy  lines  can  learn  much  from 
any  or  all  of  the  following  free  courses 
in   home   study:     "Silos   and   Silage"    in 
five    lessons;    "Principles    of    Rreeding," 
nine    lessons;    "Milk    and    its    Products," 
seven    lessons;     "Butter     Making,"     nine 
lessons;  "Dairy  Breeds  of  Cwttle,"  .seven 
lessons;    "Technology    of     Milk,"    seven 
lessons;  and  "Study  of  Milk,"  five  lessons. 


FEEDING  PREGNANT  COWS 
I'ooriy    nourished   cows   give    birth    t<» 
weak,    puny    calves    which    are    hard    to 
raise.     The    feeding   of   the   calf,   there- 
iorv  begins  before  it  is  born.     The  food 
elements   necessary   for  the  development 
of   the  calf  are  taken   into  the   stomacii 
of    the    cow,    digested,    assimilated,    an  1 
transmitted     to     the     calf    through     the 
umbilical    cord,   the   c<mncction    between 
the   mother  and   the  calf.     It  is  evidenl 
that  if   the   cow    does    not    receive    fo»  tl 
enough  io  keep  herself  in  thrifty  condi- 
tion and   at   the  same  time  develop  ht  r 
calf,  both  she  and  the  calf  must  suff  r. 
In   endeavoring   to   raise   good,   thrifly 
calves    many    dairymen    handicap    the  ii- 
selves  at  the  start  by  not  properiy  fe  sl- 
ing the  pregnant  C(»ws.    Such  cows  sIk  iild 
have  an  abundance  of  palatable  and  suc- 
culent or  juicy   feed   in  order  to  insure 
good  body  flesh  and  healthy,  thrifty  con- 
dition at  calving  time.     The  calves   wil' 
then    be    well     developed,     stnmg,     and 
sturdy,   and   ready   to   respond   non.ially 
to  jiroper  feed  and  care. 


The  average  dairy  cow  requires  fr  )m 
ten  to  twelve  galhms  of  water  per  day 
while  high  pro<lucers  need  much  more. 
Best  residts  are  obtained  when  the  sourer 
of  water  supply  is  chise  at  hand  and 
protected  from  the  weather,  for  other- 
wise they  will  not  drink  sufficient 
amounts  for  maximum  pnMluction.  In 
extremely  cold  weather  it  pays  to  wa:  m 
the  water  with  a  tank  heater. 
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BMtorial 


IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE, 

BUT— THEY  DID  IT 

In    the    minds    of    many    South    Jersey 

farmers  floated  the  proverbial  "It  Can't 

be  done,"  when  a  little  over  a  year  ago 

the  aggressives  went  about  forming  the 

na  ieiu-\--n  II I  «-»»^"""«^**^' *'-'"'-*-■'*'-*     ■ 

Friesian  Association.     How  'bout  that. 

And  within  a  year  it  became  very  pro- 
perous,  and  was  known  and  heard  of  in 
many  states.  For  a  time  it  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  County  Holstein 
Club  in  America  that  employed  a  paid 
secretary.  He  was  also  equipped  with 
a  car,  expenses,  and  had  an  office  in  the 
C'ourt   House. 

The  first  year's  sales  aggregated  $25,- 
(KK)  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
aroused  brought  many  wonderful  sires  to 
this  section.  They  carried  away  Grand 
Champion  Honors  at  the  Inter-State  Fair, 
I  and  the  Association  stands  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  Grand  Champion  Cow 
and  Grand  Champion  Show  Herd.  It 
publishes  a  monthly  periodical  and 
aspires  to  still  greater  achievments  in 
co-operative  measures. 


IS  IT  A  TRADE  WAR- 
Opponents  of  filled  milk  legislation, 
both  before  the  various  state  legislatures 
as  well  as  national  legislation  (in  the 
Voigt  BiU  H.  R.  8086),  claim  that  such 
legislation  restricting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oiled  milk  compounds  is  only 

a  trade  war. 

The  legislation  against  tlie  numufac- 
ture  and  sale  of  filled  milk  is  not  a  trade 
war.  It  is  legislation  against  a  product 
fraudulently  sold  as  milk,  used  a,s  milk 
by  the  uneducated  and  uninformed,  sold 
for  milk  by  dealers  and  recommended  by 
them  as  being  as  g(K)d  as  any  other 
evaporated  milk,  and  often  recommended 
ft)r  use  in  feeding  babies  and  children. 

Because  one  manufacturer  of  these 
milk  substitutes,  representing  probably 
one-fourth  of  the  quantity  manufactured, 
uses  a  cautionary  phrase,  "Do  not  feed 
in  place  of  milk  for  infants"  on  some  of 
its  labels  and  cautions,  by  means  of 
printed  matter,  its  dealers  not  to  sell  its 
imitatiim  milk  as  milk,  does  not  absolve 

it. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  voluminous 
surveys  prove  that  retailers  do  sell  this 
stuflf  as  milk.  They  do  sell  it  and  recom- 
mend   its    use    for    feeding    infants    and 

children. 

Manufacturers   of   the  other  <i4.,000,000 
l>ounds  of  filled  milk  per  year  make  no 
effort  to  protect  the   public.     Their   at- 
titude appears  to  be:      "If  this  i)roduct 
is  sold  for  milk,  well,  let  it  be  sold  for 
milk  and  used  as  such.     The  burden  is 
on  the  buyer,  not  the  maker  and  selHr." 
The  fight  against  fdled  milk  has  been 
entirely   in  the  interest  of  public   health 
and     welfare.      Dairy     interests,    closely 
identified  with   the  public  health,  owing 
to  the  very  nature  of  their  product,  regu- 
lated   more   and   more,   year  after   year, 
by    public    health    .sentiment    have    been 
leading  in  the  efforts  to  have  the  inanu- 
fature    of    this    menace     to     the     public 
health  discontinued. 

If   the    dairy    industry    on    which    the 
public  health  depends  is  to  survive,  the 


The  real  economy  in  dairying  is  the 
l)roduction  of  a  given  amount  «)f  milk 
with  the  smallest  number  of  cows, 
rather  than  the  increjised  production 
from  a  larger  number  of  cows,  irre- 
spective of  their  productive  capacity. 

In  the  marketing  of  all  i>erishable  pro- 
ducts—and that  includes  milk— too  great 
an  output  has  an  unfavorable  influence 
on  marketing  conditions  with  resultant 
lower  selling  prices. 

For  the   greatest   success   in   dairying, 

conomical  production  of  milk  should  be 


the  chief  object.  Mere  quantity  output 
irrespective  of  cost  is  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  aid  to  the  industry. 


It's    time    to    get    busy.      The    Voigt 

Bill    H.    R.    8086    needs    the    supiM)rt    of 

every  dairy  farmtr  in  the  United  States. 

It  prohibits  the  movement  of  imitation 

milk    in    inter-state    traffic,    it    prohibits 

its  export.    Remember  what  ftlled  cheese 

did  for  the  cheese  making  industry.  Don't 

fool    yourself    into    the    belief    that    the 

other  fellow  will  do  it.    Everybodys  help 

is  needed   to  get   this   bill,  now   on   the 

House  calendar,  on  the  fl<M)r  of  the  House 

of  Representatives. 

Don't  be  a  pull  back.  This  measure 
is  the  best  available  now.  We  can't  wait 
for  some  other  form  of  legislation  to 
catch  up.  With  proper  co-operation  this 
bill  will  serve  its  purpose. 

Write  your  congressman  at  once,  ask- 
ing him  to  support  the  Voigt  Bill  H.  R. 
^086,  and  clip  the  form  shown  on  page  7 
of  this  issue,  advising  what  you  have 
(lone  and  mail  .same  to  the  office  of  the 
Inte-State    Milk    Protlucers    Association. 


AN  APPRECIATION 


Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  association. 

"Before  closing  I  want  to  say  the  Inter- 
State  is  one  association  out  of  the  many 
I  am  connected  with,  that  I  sure  do  like, 
for  the  reason  that  you  are  not  so 
narrow  that  you  can  only  see  the  produ- 
cer but  broad  enough  to  see  the  other 
two  fellows  namely  the  distributor  and 
the  consumer." 

Yours  for  success, 

D.  C.  D. 


WHAT  ARE  VITAMINS? 
The  questi«)n  is  frequently  asked  l)y 
the  public  at  large.  What  are  Vitamins? 
Broadly  we  might  answer  that  question 
by  asking  another.  What  is  electricity? 
Just  what  exactly  constitutes  vita- 
mins scientists  have  not  told  us,  btit  like 
electricity,    we    know    their   effect. 

MeCollum      and      Siinmonds      in      the 
"American   Home   Diet"  state:      "During 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  discovered 
that    there    are    three   substances    of    re- 
markable   interest   which    the    diet    must 
supply     which    were    not    suspected    to 
exist   until    recently.     They   are    remark- 
able in  the  fact  that  but  a  scrupulously 
small  amount  of  each  of  the  vitamins  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  animal, 
but  even  the  small  amounts  which  can- 
not  be   dispensed   with,   are  not   present 
in   many   foods. 

One  of  tliese  will  not  take  the  place  of 
another.  All  must  be  supplied.  When 
one  or  another  of  these  three  substances 
is  absent  from  the  diet  or  is  furnished 
in  an  adequate  quantity,  there  results  a 
l)eculiar  disease.  There  are  three  and 
they  have  been  called  "deficiency  dis- 
eases." These  vitamins  are  now  most 
generally  termed  fat  soluble  A,  water 
soluble  B  and  water  soluble  C.  (A 
fourth  is  now  suspected.) 

An  eye  disease  of  a  certain  type  called 
xeropthalmia  is  due  to  faulty  diet.     The 
vitamin  fat  .soluble  A  protects  against  it. 
This  vitamin  is  not  abundant  in  any  of 
our  f(M)ds  except   butterfat  and  egg  fat. 
It     is    less    abundant     in    the    leaves    of 
plants   but  is  found  nowhere  else  among 
our    ordinary    food    stuffs    in     sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing 
child   or  an    adult.     Strange  to  say,  fat 
soluble   A   does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
vegetable  fats  or  oils. 

Blindness  results  in  a  short  time  if  the 
diet  is  wholly  lacking  in  this  pn>tecting 
substance. 

Ben  beri,  embodying  a  manifestation 
of  general  i)aralysis,  is  also  one  of  the 
deficiency  diseases.  Beans,  peas,  raw 
and  cooked  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  milk, 
eggs  and  fruit  are  all  g«K>d  sources  sui>- 
plying  the  viamins  termed  anti  neurotic 
or  water  soluble  Ti  for  the  prevention  of 
this  disease. 

Scurvy  is  another  disease  due  to  a 
faulty  diet.  It  is  now  chiefly  met  with 
in  babies  who  have  not  been  properiy 
/ed.  Scurvy  is  easily  prevented  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  diet  of  moderate  amtuints 
of  fresh  unheated  fruits  or  vegetables 
such  as  tomatoes,  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  or 
by  the  use  of  raw  milk.  The  vitamin 
effective  in  protecting  against  this  dis- 
ease is  called  the  anti  scorbutic  or  vita- 
min C. 

Rickets,  while  not  definitely  a  defici- 
ency disease,  in  the  exact  sense  as  the 
foregoing  disease,  it  is,  the  direct  result 
of  faulty  nutrition  in  children.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  faulty  bone  growth. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  a  lack  of 
sufficient  amount  of  fat  soluble  A  is  one 
of  the  factors  associated  with  the  cause 
of   rickets. 

Pellagra  is  ano^ther  disease  due  to 
faulty  diet,  which  it  is  believed  may  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  vitamin  carrying 

foods. 

A  diet  containing  an  abundance  of 
milk,  eggs  and  green  vegetables  will  cure 
pellagra,  it  is  said,  in  its  eariy  stages. 

Many  of  the  foods  which  form  our 
staple  diet  are  deficient  in  one  or  an- 
other form.  In  fact  many  are  most  com- 
mon foods.  We  must  continue  to  use 
them.  For  protective  purposes,  however, 
fowls  rich  in  vitamins  should  be  included 
in  the  diet  so  as  to  maintain  health  and 
normal  growth. 


Until  scientists  unravel  the  problem 
of  just  what  vitamins  are,  we  shall  have 
to  be  content,  Jis  we  have  been  forced  to 
do  with  electricity,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  effect  produced  rather  than  the 
cause. 


THE  TUBERCULIN  TEST 

Advise  to  milk  iiispeetoi-s  as  present- 
ed by  the  V.  S.  Department  of  A^ri- 
lullure    in     Milk    Inspe<tor    letter    No. 

.-.8. 

Tuberculosis  probably  is  the  most 
tlang-erous  and  \viut?Hi>reai«  uinctt.-ic  of 
c^iittle  that  ean  endanger  the  safety 
of  milk. 

Tuberc'uU>sis  in  dairy  ix>ws.  especial- 
ly when  the  udder  is  affected,  may  be 
the  cause  of  ituberc-uliosis  in  huinan 
beings.  Most  of  the  tuberculosis  In 
ehildien  is  of  the  bones,  joints,  and 
digestive  tract,  leading  to  the  theory 
that  milk  may  be  one  of  the  chief 
causative    agents. 

Cows  shiould  be  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis at  least  once  a  year  by  a  capable 
veterinarian,  and  if  the  disease  is  found 
the  test  should  l>e  made  twice  a  year. 
All  c-ows  which  react,  showing  that 
they  are  Infetited  with  the  disea.se. 
should  be  removed  from  the  lierd.  and 
the  stable  and  premises  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

All  milk  ordinances  should  properly 
ecmtaln  a  clause  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  raw  milk,  except  from  tuberrulosis- 
free  vows,  as  shown  by  the  tuberculin 
test.  With  all  clas.ses  of  milk  the  tu- 
berculin test  is  an  additional  safe- 
guard to  public  health. 

Milk  Inspectors  should  educate  dairy- 
men as  to  the  benefits  of  the  tuber- 
culin teat  to  the  cattle  owner  as  well 
as  to  the  consumer.  The  aggregate 
loss,  from  tuberculosis,  among  ca-ttle 
and  hogs  is  enormous  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  every  year,  besides 
materially  decreasing  the  food  supply 
of  the  country.  Even  for  economic 
rea.sons  alone,  tuberculin  testing  is 
warranted. 

Encourage  the  tuberculin  testing  of 
dairy  cows  for  the  Siike  of  public-  h.-:ilth 
and  public  welfare. 


FIND  CATTLE  BEING  SHIPPED 
INTO  STATE  WITHOUT 
PROPER  INSPECTION 
Recently  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of   Agriculture  learned   that   the  jjractice 
of  shipping  cattle  into  Pennsylvania  from 
other  states  without  the  cattle  first  hav- 
ing been  insjx^cted,  was  being  carried  on, 
particularly     in    the    southern     district. 
Dealers,     it    was    learned,    were    having 
cattle  driven  across  the  line  from  Mary- 
land. 

A  close  check  has  been  maintained 
and  evidence  has  been  secured  that  will 
be  used  in  prosecuting  the  offending 
dealers.  By  an  ingenious  system,  the  re- 
sponsibility was  shifted  about  between 
the  Pennsylvania  dealer,  his  local  agt"nt 
and  the  resident  of  Maryland  selling  the 
cattle.  As  a  result  of  the  investigations 
a  close  check  will  be  maintained  at  all 
times  at  the  points  where  cattle  previcnis- 
iy  were  driven  across  the  state  line  into 
Pennsylvania. 


YOUTH'S  IGNORANCE 
A  farmer  boy  had  spent  a  sultry  hour 
pulling,  hauling,  and  driving  a  new  calf 
toward  the  bam.  A  steer  went  by 
headed  for  the  pasture.  The  calf  fol- 
lowed. 

"Go  to  thunder,  you  darn  fool!"  mut- 
tered the  boy.  "You'll  know  the  differ- 
ence when  supi>er  time  comes!" 

—From  Judge. 


LATEST    MARKET   PRICES  | 


SELLING   PLAN 
The    Philadolphia    Selling    Plan    for    1922    became    efTpctive    with    .Tanuary. 


The    hasic 

nd 

Bd 

on   yj  score   soiui   pucKeu   creuiucij    uui*ci.    i^tvy    ii^.r^   v,i..,    i,.i..-,    _v^   j/t^    v,^....    .....    ....   .......   .;r 

milk  in  excess  ot'  the  basic  quantity  up  to  the  amount  equal  to  the  basic  amount,  wtuch  is 
represented  l)v  surplus  price  Class  I.  For  surplus  milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  Class  I 
quantity  a  price  based  on  92  score  solid  packed  creamery  butler,  without  the  20  per  cent, 
premium  and  ki.own  as  surplus  Class  II,  will  be  paid. 


1  ne    I'niiacieipnia     oeiiiiig    irjau     lui     i^-i,     n^^aui^    v-iit-<.  ii»c-     v..i..     .,«....«. ..^        •  ..^ 

quantity  is  represented  by  the  average  shipment  of  milk  during  October,  November  and 
December  1921  on  which  the  basic  price  will  be  paid.  In  February  a  surplus  price  based 
on  92  score  solid  packed  creamery  buUer.   New  York  City,   phis   20  per  cent,   will   be   paid  for 

■  *i         i_        -. *•       Al.„       Vvn«::A      mtnntif-vr      -ifTk      i  f\      f  Vl  O      nTTlfilUlt       Oniiul       \  f\       tVlO       VlHSW*       aTYlOlint.      WllH'h       IS 


FEBRUAKY   PRICES 

F.   O.  B.  PhiladelpUa 

Grade    B    Market    Milk 

Vroni  f»ic«..  nrices  one  Cent  per  46  quarts 
or  one  cent  per  100  pounds  is  to  be  de- 
ducted bv  the  buyer,  which  together  with 
one  cent "  per  4(5  quarts,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  The  Inter  State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  publicity  campaign, 
advertising  the  food  value  and  greater  con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.  The  usual  com- 
mission from  the  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 


Test 
Per  cent 

3. 

S.1 

8.2 
S.8 
8.4 
8.5 
8.6 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 

4. 

4.1 
4.8 
4.8 
4.4 

4.5 
4.« 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 


Basic 
Price 
per 
100  lbs. 
$2.47 

2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 

2.87 

2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
8.03 
3.07 
3.11 
3.15 
3.19 
3.23 
3.27 


Basic 

Price 

per 

Quart 

5^ 

6.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

6.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.35 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.05 

7.15 


FEBRUARY    PRICES 
Country  Receiving  Stations 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 

Oiint'if !<ii)«  inclii(1(>  ,v  ilfdni't ion  of  one  cent 
per'  ItIO  pounds  whicli  uinoiint  toiicthcr  with 
one  cent  per  Ino  pounds,  contributed  by  the 
liuyc^r,  is  to  l)c  turned  over  by  each  buyer  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Inter  State  Diiity  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  cnnducting  a  pul)licity 
campaign  advertisinj;  the  food  value  and  great- 
er consumption  of  dairy  products.  'I'he  usual 
commission  from  the  nieinliers  of  the  Inter- 
tate  Milk  I'rodnccrs  .Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  as 
heretofore. 

FEBRUARY  BASIC   PRICES 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
Philadelphia  is  6%  cents  per  quart 

SURPLUS    PRICE 


Olaii  I 
For      amount     of 
surplus    equal    to 
the  basic  quantity 
Per 


Class   II 
For  all  surplus  in 
excess   of   Class    1 
Per 


100  lbs. 
$1.96 
2.00 
2.04 
2.08 
2.12 
2.16 
2.20 
2.24 
2.28 
2.82 
2.86 
2.40 
2.44 

2.48 

2.52 

2.56 

2.60 

2.64 

2.68 

2.72 

2.76 


Per  Qt. 

4.3 

4.35 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

4.95 

5. 

5.1 

5.2 

5.3 

5.4 

5.5 

5.55 

5.65 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6. 


Test 
3. 
3.1 
3.2 
8.8 
3.4 
8.5 
8.6 
3.7 
3.8 
8.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 


100  lbs. 
81.67 
1.71 
1.75 
1.79 
1.83 
1.87 
1.91 
1.95 
1.99 
2.03 
2.07 
2.11 
2.15 
2.19 
2.23 
2.27 
2.31 
2.35 
2.39 
2.43 
2.47 


Per  Qt. 
3.6 
3.7 
8.8 
8.0 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.3 
4.45 
4.5 
4.6 
4.65 
4.75 
4.85 
4.9 
5. 
5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 


Miles 
1  to  10 
11  to  20 
21  to  30 
:il  to  40 
•H    to    50 

5)  to  60 

Ul  to  70 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

20J  to  2J0 

211  to  220 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


incl. 


71 
81 
91 
101 
111 
121 
131 
141 
151 
161 
171 
181 
191 


80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 


221 
231 
241 
251 
261 
271 
281 
291 


230 
240 
250 
200 
270 
280 
290 
300 


Freight  on 
46  qt.  can 
.265 
.28 

:m 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.37 

.385 

.395 

.41 

.42 

.43 

.445 

.455 

.47 

.475 

.485 

.50 

.505 

.515 

.53 

..'i35 

.545 

.55 

.56 

.57 

.575 

.59 

.595 


Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3'^^    milk 
$1.97 

1.95 

1.93 

1.92 

1.90 

).88 

1.87 
1.86 
1.84 
1.83 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.76 
1.75 
1.74 
1.74 
1.73 

J.72 

1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 
1.63 


FEBRUARY    SURPLUS    PRICES 

Per  100  pounds  at  all  Receiving  Stations 

Surplus  Milk 

per    100   pounds 


Class    I 
For      amount      of 
surplus     equal     to 
the  basic  quantity 

per    100    lbs. 
Test 


MARCH   BASIC   PRICES 


Prlcei  subject  to  change  wherever  warranted 
by  market  conditions 


Test 
Per  cent. 

3. 

8.1 
8.2 
8.8 
8.4 
8.6 
8.6 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 

4. 

4.1 
4J 
4.8 

4.4 
4.6 

4.6 
4.T 
4.8 

4.9 

5. 


Basic  Quantity 
per  100  lbs. 
$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.69 
2.63 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 

2.87 

2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
8.08 
8.07 
8.11 
8.16 
8.19 
8.28 
8.27 


Price 
Per  quart 

5.35 

6.45 

5.55 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.85 

6.45 

6.66 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.05 

7.06 

7.15 


3. 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


$1.38 
1.42 
1.4(1 
1.50 
1.54 
1.58 
1.62 


Class  II 
For     all     sur- 
plus  in  excess 

of     Class     I 

per   100  lbs. 

Test 

8. 

3.1 

3.2 


0(5 

70 

74 

,78 

82 

,86 

.90 

1.94 

1.98 

2.02 

2.06 

2.10 

2.14 

2.18 


3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

8.6 

3.7 

8.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


$.108 
1.12 
1.16 
1.20 
1.24 
1.28 
1.82 
1.36 
1.40 
1.44 
1.48 
1.62 
1.56 
1.60 
1.64 
1.68 
1.72 
1.76 
1.80 
1.84 
1.88 


MARCH    BASIC   PRICES 


When  the  milk  is  not  tested  the  price  f.  o. 
Philadelphia  is  6%  cents  per  quart 


1921 
MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 

milk  at  all  receiving  points 

Average 
First  haU     per  month 
2.61  2.68 

2.17  2.24 

2*2  2-8; 

2.36  2.28 

1.68  1.58 

1.84  1-89 

2.11  ?0! 

2.01  2.04 

based  on  120  per  cent, 
of  the  avirage  monthly  or  semi-monthly  prtce 
of  solid  Racked  92  score  creamery  butter. 
New  York  City. 

1922 

Average 

Half 
Class  II 


Freight  and 


Miles 

1  to  10  iocl. 

11  to  20  " 

21   to  80  " 

31   to  40  " 
41   to   50 

5)  to  60 

61   to  70 


Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


M 


4  per  cent. 

1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

These   prices 


71  to  80 
81  to  00 
91  to  100 
101  to  110 
111  to  120 
121  to  130 
181  to  140 
141  to  150 
161  to  160 
161  to  170 
171  to  180 
181  to  190 
191   to   200 

20J  to  2J0 

211  to  220 
221  to  230 
281  to  240 
241  to  250 
251  to  260 
261  to  270 
271  to  280 
281  to  290 
291    to   800 


Freight    on 
46    qt.    can 

.265 

.28 

.80 

.81 

.88 

M 

.86 

.37 

.385 

.395 

.41 

.42 

.43 

.445 

.455 

.47 

.475 

.485 

.50 

.505 

.5J5 

.53 

.536 

.545 

.56 

.56 

.67 

.576 

.69 

.506 


Price   per 
100   lbs. 
2c/r,  milk 
$1.97 
1.95 
1.98 
1.92 
1.90 
).88 
1.87 
1.86 
1.84 
1.88 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.78 
1.76 
1.74 
1.74 
1.78 
J.72 
1.71 
1.70 
1.60 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.66 
1.66 
1.68 


International  8-16  Cut  $230 

2-Furrow  Plow  FREE 


Now  $670  ch 


f.  o.  b. 
icago 


This  is  the  lowest  price  ever  quoted  on  this  tractor,  lii  fact, 
it  is  $230  lower  than  the  lowest  previous  quotation  ever  made  on 
the  International  8-lG. 

The  International  8-16  is  not  a  stripped  tractor,  ])arcd  down  to 
make  a  price/ but  is  complete  with  all  essential  cqiiipnu-nt— belt 
policy,  fenders,  platform,  throttle  governor,  adjustable  drawbar, 
angle  lugs,  and  brakes.  This  equipment,  worth  more  than  .f  100  and 
necessary  on  any  tractor  to  make  it  serviceable  and  safe,  is  included 
in  our  price.  No  extras  to  buy. 
Harvester  Company's  Exceptional  Otfer.     EHective  Feb.  3  to  May  1, 1922 

The  Harvester  Company  makes  this  special  offer  to  apply  on  all  new 
InternaUonal  8-10  tractoJi  purchased  by  its  dealers  on  1922  account.  Each 
arn  er  purchasin^^  one  of  these  International  8-16  tractors  for  dehvery  on  or 
before  May  1  next  will  be  given  by  the  Company  absolutely  free,  f.  o.  b 
Chicago7a  2-ftnrow  plow.  On  the  same  terms,  each  farnter  who  purchases 
a  Titan  10-20  tractor  will  be  given  a  3-furrow  P  &  O  plow. 

A  reeolar  P  &  O  2-furrow  moldboard  or  disk  plow  free  with  the 
InternatioLl  8-t6  tractor.  If  you  now  own  a  suitable  plow  we  wdl  substitute 
a  tractor  disk  harrow. 

Titan  Tractor  Now  $700  f.o.b.  Chicago 
and  3-Furrow  Plow  Free 

Come  in  and  see  us 

International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
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PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 
216  NORTH  23RD  STREET 


MONTHLY   PRICES   OP   OEADE   B  OB 

MABKET  MTT.K 
FOB  Philadelphia  and  at  receiving  ita- 
tions  in  the  60  mile  lone  at  3  per  cent, 
butterfat.  Pour  centa  per  100  pounds  being 
Sdded  or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per 
cent,  fat  above  or  below  3  per   cent. 

Receiving 
Btaton  60  mile 
zone  per  ewt. 
8.21 
8.21 
8.91 
8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.21 
8.67 
8.61 
8.«1 
8.61 
2.68 
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FEBBUABY  BXTTTEB  PBICES 

score    solid    packed    creamery   batter 
cents  per   pound 


Phila. 


1920 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1021 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May    1-17 

May    18-81 

June 

July 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1922 

January 

February 


P.  O.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
8.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
9.1 
7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

7.1 

5.85 

5.35 

5.85 

5.85 

5.35 

6.85 

6.t5 

6.85 

6.85 

5.85 
5.85 


2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 


1 

38  1/2 

38  1/2 

2 

38 

86 

3 

37 

86 

4 

86  1/2 

86 

6 

36  1/2 

36 

7 

37 

86 

8 

37 

86  1/2 

9 

37 

36  1/2 

10 

37  1/2 

87 

11 

37  1/2 

37 

13 

37 

14 

37  1/2 

37 

15 

37  1/2 

37 

16 

38 

37  1/2 

17 

88 

87  1/2 

18 

38 

37  1/2 

20 

37  1/2 

37  1/2 

21 

87 

37 

23 

86 

36  1/2 

24 

86 

36 

25 

86 

36 

27 

36  1/2 

36 

I; 
!■ 


Chicsgq 
87 
87 
87 
86 
36 

36  1/2 
87 

37  1/2 
87 

86  1/2 
86  1/2 
36  1/2 
36  1/2 
36  1/2 
86  1/2 
36   1/2 

86   1/2 

86   1/2 

86 

86   1/2 

87 

87 


.88 
,88 


First 

Class  I 

January      |1.76 

February     1.78 


per 
Class  I 
$1.78 
1.78 


month 
Class  II 
91.48 
1.48 


The  farmer  who  makes  sure  he  has  a 
source  of  gcK)d  seed  doesn't  have  to 
spend  any  time  being  sorry  when  har- 
vest time  comes. 


DIRECTORS  MEETING 
The  directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association  will  meet  at  the 
headquarters,  Heed  Bldg.,  PhUadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  March  22,  at  10.80 
A.  M.  for  the  transaction  of  general 
business. 


HIS  ADOPTED  SON 

A   mother  was   questioning  her   little 
daughter,  aged  six. 

"Who  is  the  father  of  the  calf?"  asked 
the   mother. 

"The  bull,"  replied  the  youngster. 

"Who  is  the  father  of  the  duckling?'* 
continued  the  mother. 

"The  drake,"  responded  the  child. 

"And  who  is  the  father  of  the  kid?'* 

"CharUe  Chaplin!" 

— Tit-Bit«    (London). 


Arrange  to  buy  fertilizer  materials  co- 
operatively in  car  lots. 
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1     The  Pioneer  Extension  Roof  Silo    g 


^  Dairymen  and  stockmen  who  investigate  carefully  be-  = 

=  fore  buying  invariably  select  Globe  Silos.    Full  capacity  = 

^  of  the  silo  purchased  is  assured.       The  extension  roof  = 

=  with  its  nearly  straight  sides  permits  the  silage  to  be  ^ 

^  trampled  and  packed  to  its  full  rated  capacity.       There  ^ 

=  is   no   silage  heaped  up  in  the   center,  and  this  means  p 

^  no  rotted   silage   when  you  begin  feeding  from  the  silo.  ^ 

=  From  the  first,  Globe  Silos  have  proved   popular  be-  = 

M  cause   they  ^are  built  right   by    men   who  know  silos.  ^ 

^  Other  features  besides  the  extension  roof  are  found  in  ^ 

M  the   Globe,    and   all  help  make  them  the  practical  silo  = 

^  for  the  practical  farmer.  ^ 

^  Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  1917  levels.       Special  ^ 

=  discounts  for  early  orders  make   the  price  more  attractive.      Wrtte  ^ 

=  for  particulars  and  ask  for  the  Globe  catalog.  ^ 

P  Globe  Silo  Company,    Ml  Willow  St.,  Sidney,  N.Y.  g 
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A  WELL-FED  plant 
resists  disease. 

Potatoes,  Truck  Crops, 
Tobacco,  andSugar  Beets 
are  often  attacked  by 
diseases  that  thrive  on 
ill-fed  plants. 

The  effects  produced  on  these 
crops  by  Potash  hunger  have 
often  been  mistaken  for  a 
new  disease. 

Fertilizers  for  these  crops 
should  be  well  balanced  and 
should  contain  from  7  to  10 
per  cent,  of  Potash. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  Potash 
if  you  insist  on  having  it. 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE.  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  Huston.  Manacer 
42  Broadway  '       NewY«rk 


POTASH' 
PAYS 


Dairy  Council  Notes 

Recent  activities  in  the  Dairy  Council 
include: 

1. Legislative  work  in  the  interest  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  filled  milk  else- 
where noted  in  this  issue. 

2.  The  establishment  of  nutrition 
classes  for  the  first  time  in  schools  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dover, 
uei.,      neauiiig,      i  a.,      *»uiuii»«.v^«..,     *  «■., 


Chester,  Pa.  aiid  Radnor  and  Haverford 
townships.  Pa. 

The  interest  in  this  movement  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  these  imdernour- 
ished  children  is  becoming  greater  all  the 
time  and  a  large  number  of  new  classes 
have  been  formed  in  Philadelphia.     All 
of  this  work  has  been  made  possible  be- 
cause of  the  co-operation  of  the   Dairy 
Council  with  welfare  and  health  agencies 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  outlying  points 
above   mentioned.     That    the    improve- 
ment in  the  physical  condition  of  these 
children  is  permanent  is  shown   by  the 
fact   that  out   of    some    67    in    certain 
classes  last  year  only  four  or  five  needed 
to  continue  this  form  of  instruction  and 
supervised   cared  during   the  next  term 
of  schooL 

The  "Milk  Fairies"  play  was  given 
with  great  success  in  the  Atlantic  City 
schools  and  the  work  continues  in  Phila- 
delphia as  heretofore.  About  18,000 
people  saw  the  play  during  February 
alone  and  the  five  workers  in  this  de- 
partment have  a  March  program  that 
calls  for  every  minute  of  their  time. 

A  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
one  of  the  shool  casts  of  the  Milk  Fairy 
Play  is  shown  on  the  front  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  Review. 

It  gives  our  readers  some  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  this  feature  of  the 
Dairy  Council  work. 

Four  popular  plays  are  given  by  public 
schools  and  neighborhood  centers  without 
supervision  from  the  Council,  its  only 
contribution  being  the  loan  of  music  and 
costumes. 

The  demonstration  work  in  cooking 
milk  dishes  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  departments  of  the 
Council.  Foreign  mothers  are  particu- 
larly anxious  for  this  assistance  because 
they  want  to  learn  how  to  cook  Ameri- 
can dairy  dishes. 

COUNTRY  WORK 


frequently.  Developments  during  the 
past  year  were  so  rapid  that  it  is  nec- 
essary now  to  compare  notes  and  have 
a  full  interchange  of  ideas  because  new 
methods  of  work  are  coming  up  in  every 
section  which  will  be  very  valuable  to 
other  sections. 

Philadelphia  continues  to  be  the  largest 
center  of  the  Dairy  Council  work  a"nd 
authorities  everywhere  are  recognizing 
the  importance  to  the  dairy  industry  of 
this  form  of  activity  and  referring  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
as  a  splendid  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  FORMED 

UNDER  PENNSYVANIA 
ACT  OF  J9J9^ 

Sixty-four  agricultural  co-operative  as- 
sociations for  business  purposes  have 
been  incorporated  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law  passed  in  1919  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  such  organizations. 
A  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
ol  Incorporations  is  expected  in  the  near 


future.  There  are  also  over  one  hun- 
dred farmers  organizations  operating  for 
business  purposes  under  charters  issued 
under  other  acts  than  the  1919  law. 


The  number  of  boarder  cows  sold  from 
a  neighzorhood,  balanced  n gainst  the 
number  of  pure-bred  sires  used,  is  een- 
erally  a  good  indication  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place. 


The  recent  severe  snow  storms  have 
disarranged  the  program  in  the  countr>' 
department  because  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  meetings  where  people  had  to  travel 
over  bad  roads.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interest  among  the  farmers  is  re- 
markably well  sustained,  many  localities 
having  pracUcally  1007o  attendance. 

Careful  observers  say  that  this  exten- 
sion work  is  the  most  popular  of  an  edu- 
cational agricultural  work  in  this  terri- 
tory at  the  present  time.  With  personnel 
and  quipment  now  on  hand  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  meetings  very  rapidly 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  amount 
of  follow-up  work  will  also  be  accomp- 
lished during  the  early  spring. 

A  conference  of  managers  of  district 
Dairy  Councils  was  held  in  the  office  on 
January  2.3rd,  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  New  England,  Baltimore,  as 
well  as  several  representatives  of  tfce 
Philadelphia   Inter-State   Dairy   Coun«a. 

At  this  much  progress  was  made  in 
getting  out  new  literature,  new  motion 
pictures,  new  i>«)Sters,  new  lantern  .sliid^s, 
as  well  as  toward  further  standardiaa- 
tion  of  Dairy  Council  activities.  It  is 
proposed  to  hold  these  conferences  Qaite 


THE  MENACE  OF  FILLED  MILK 
Milk  substitutes  have  increased  in 
consumption  by  leaps  and  bounds  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  cheapness  at 
which  imitation  milk  was  marketed  had 
much  to  do  with  its  increased  use. 
Subtle  advertising  also  played  an  im- 
portant part. 

In  five  years,  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  the  production  of  vegetable 
oil-filled  milks  jumped  from  14,146,712 
pounds  in  1916,  to  86,561,000  pounds  in 
1920.  Statistics  for  1921  are  not  yet 
available. 

In  1914  statistics  show  that  14,134,712 
pounds  were  sold  in  bulk,  probably  for 
manufacturing  i)uri>oses,  and  12,200 
pounds  was  sold  as  case  goods.  In  1920, 
84,044,000  pounds  was  marketed  as  case 
goods,  but  2,517,000  pounds  was  sold  in 
bulk.  The  case  goods  competed  directly 
with  whole  evaporated  milk,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  imitation  milk  industry 
infer  that  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

In  1920  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  of 
coconut  oil  was  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  imitation  milk,  taking  the  place  of 
just  so  much  butterfat.  That  this  repre- 
sents the  approximate  production  of 
40,000  dairy  cows  was  brought  out  at  a 
recent  hearing  on  the  Voigt  Bill  (H.  R. 
8086.) 

Its  Menace  in  Nutrition 
Numerous  scientists  have,  during  the 
past    ten    years,    added   greatly    to    the 
knowledge  of  nutrition.    Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum   recently   testified   before  a  con- 
gressional committee  as  to  the  now  com- 
monly known  substances,  the  vitamins,  as 
being  absoluetly  necessary  in  the  diet  to 
promote  satisfactory  growth  and  health 
in   animals  and    human    beings.     These 
vitamins  are  found  in  milk,  one  of  them 
in   abundance   in  milk  only— there  is   a 
certain    amount    of    it   in   certain    other 
foods,  but  it  is  one  of  the  limiting  factors 
of  our  nutrition,  this  substance  which  is 
so  abundant  in  butterfat  and  that  is  not 
found  in  any  vegetable  oil,  such  as  cocoa- 
nut  oil  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  imi- 
tation milk. 

More  recent  investigations  in  which 
comparative  results  with  feeding  imi- 
tation milk  and  whole  evaporated  milk 
have  substantiated  former  results. 


VIRGINIA  CO-OPERATIVE 

MARKETING  PLAN 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an 
act  last  month  to  encourage  the  co-opera- 
tive marketing  of  farm  products  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  provide  for  and  authorize  the 
inconioration  of  co-operative  marketing 
associations  or  exchanges  and  the  licen- 
sing to  do  business  in  Virginia  of  similar 
corporations  created  in  other  states  under 
similar  laws. 

The  bill  is  known  as  House  Bill  No. 
61,  and  has  had  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  is  now  a  law  of  the  state. 


CAUSES  FOR  VARIATION 

IN  THE  BUTTERFAT 

CONTENT  OF  MILK 


Milk  For  Health 


(rontinucd  from  pajrc  2) 
\  iM-iieve  that  every  dairyman  recognizes 
tlie  rule  that  .is  the  cow  advances  in  her 
I>eriod  of  lactation  the  fat  content  of  her 
milk  increases.  This  is  true  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  yet  there  is  a  practice 
among  producers  in  certain  sections  that 
produces  results  to  the  contrary  of  this 
rule  to  a  certain  extent.  This  condition 
we  find  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
where  some  producers  still  make  it  a 
practice  to  buy  grade  short  horn  cows 
in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  either  as 
springers  or  fresh.  These  cows  are  not 
bred  again  but  fattened  for  the  butcher 
block  in  spring  when  they  are  what  is 
commonly  called  "milked  oflF."  In  such 
practice  this  is  what  happens:  Many  of 
these  cows  are  in  good  flesh  at  the  time 
of  freshening.  Experience  has  taught 
these  prcKlucors  not  to  feed  these  cows 
heavily  for  sonie  time,  so  they  start  out, 
many  of  them  producing  fairly  large 
quantities  of  milk.  They  are  not  fed 
enough  feed  to  maintain  their  bodies  and 
supply  the  elements  that  go  into  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  consequently  the  cow  will 
drain  her  body,  because  she  will,  during 
the  early  stjiges  of  lactation,  produce 
milk  at  the  expense  of  her  body.  While 
she  is  doing  this  she  takes  fat  from  her 
body  and  puts  it  in  her  milk.  After 
about  two  months  she  is  given  more 
feed,  still  not  enough  to  supply  all  need- 
ed, then  after  she  is  thoroughly  accus- 
tomed to  consuming  liberal  quantities  of 
concentrates  siic  is  given  large  amounts 
so  that  she  may  put  flesh  and  fat  on  her 
body  while  producing  milk.  The  drain- 
ing of  her  body  now  ceases,  she  comes 
back  to  her  normal  average  test  which  Is 
in  many  cases  lower  than  when  she  was 
fresh. 

The  above  example  will  answer  an- 
other question  frequently  asked:  Can  I 
increase  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  by 
feeding.  It  can  be  done  when  the  above 
outlined  practice  is  followed. 

The  matter  of  increasing  the  test  by 

feeding  has  been  a  topic  of  many  lively 

discussions.    In  some  instances  tliose  who 

contend  that  it  can  be  done  have  results 

tiiat  are  almost  convincing,  yet  when  the 

records  are  followed  up  for  a  jwriod  of 

time  we  find  that  the  increase  exists  for 

only  a  short  time,  which  may  be  caused 

by  the  change  more  than  anything  else. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  minute 

the  cow  is  born  as  a  small  calf  she  has 

already    fixed   in   her   the   characteristic 

which  determines  the  amount  of  fat  she 

will  produce  and   no   human   being  can 

change  it.     Men  have  for  centuries  been 

trying  to  get  ahead  of  nature,  but  were 

disappointed  every  time.  They  all  learned 

that  the  closer  they  adhere  to  her  laws 

the   greater   and    more   encouraging  the 

results. 

Thin  Milk 
There  is  still  another  common  ex- 
pression among  dairymen  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  our  subject.  It  is 
the  statement  that  certain  feeds  produce 
thin  milk  or  milk  low  in  test.  Such  feeds 
are  the  ones  that  stimulate  milk  secre- 
tion, they  increase  the  quantity  of  milk 
but  the  amount  of  fat  remains  constant, 
consequently  there  will  be  a  lower  test. 
Such  conditions  generally  do  not  extend 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  This  being 
the  case  is  it  the  feed  that  caused  the 
poor  milk?  It  rather  appears  to  be  due 
to  management. 

To  illustrate  this  I  will  relate  the  ex- 
periences of  two  dairymen,  father  and 
pon.     Both  purchased   linseed   weal   »s 


Two  Streams 
of  Profit 


Cash  ^  Inc<nne 
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EASY  TERMS 

Sold  on  such  easy  terms  that 
it  will  pay  for  itself  while  you 
are  using  it  See  your  De  Laval 
agent  now  or  write  us  about 
getting  a  new  one. 


No  matter  what  ycur  system  of  farming 
may  be  or  where  you  live,  you  need  a  De  Laval 
Separator  and  some  cows. 

Cows  furnish  the  best  market  for  your  feeds, 
and  they  keep  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  your 
farm. 

Then  the  De  Laval  separates  the  cream, 
which  brings  you  in  a  steady  cash  income,  and 
leaves  the  skimmilk  in  the  best  condition  for 
feeding  calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

This  is  the  surest,  safest  and  most  profitable 
system  of  farming — and  tlic  De  Laval  Sep- 
arator has  made  it  possible.  It  is  the  original 
separator,  skims  cleaner,  lasts  longer,  turns 
easier  than  any  other.  There  arc  over  2,500,000 
De  Laval  Separators  in  use  the  world  over — 
about  as  many  as  ail  the  rest  put  together. 
The  De  Laval  has  always  led  in  every  im- 
portant separator  movement  and  is  recognized 
everywhere  as  the  world's  standard. 

You  may  be  wasting  enough  cream  to  pay 
for  a  De  Laval  by  using  a  worn-out  separator 
or  by  hand  skimming. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway     29  E.  Madiion  St.  61  Bcale  St. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

Laval 

Cream  Separator  and  Milker 


their  source  of  protein  and  fed  as  con- 
centrates nothing  but  corn  and  cob  meal 
and  linseed  meal.  After  three  weeks' 
feeding  the  test  on  the  father's  herd  had 
gone  so  low  that  he  hauled  his  linseed 
nie^l  back  to  the  feed  dealer  and  ex- 
changed it  for  a  mixed  feed,  while  the 
son  had  results  just  the  opposite.  The 
test  of  his  herd  actually  increased  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  but  came  back 
to  normal  in  a  short  time.  How  do  we 
account  for  this  difference.  The  son  had 
no  secrets  in  feeding.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  that  he  fed  it  in  different  pro- 
portion and  diflferent  quantity  per  cow. 

Again  let  me  ask  was  it  the  feed  that 
caused  the  lowering  of  test  in  one  herd 
and  the  increase  in  the  other?  Of  course 
not,  it  was  management. 

Let  us  not  gain  the  impression  from 
the  foregoing  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions milk  will  not  very  in  test,  even 
under  such  conditions  there  may  be 
slight  variations. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  safely  say  that 
upon  thorough  investigation,  when  there 
is  a  great  variation  in  the  fat  content  of 
milk  from  a  herd  we  usually  fail  to  trace 
it  to  the  feed  or  to  the  cow,  but  to  the 
dair^nmi  himself* 


WRITE  YOUR 
It  is  necessary  that  every  dairy  farmer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  write  the 
Congressman  from  their  respective  dis- 
trict, addressing  him  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  asking  him  to  suppgrt  the  Voigt 
Bill  H.  R.  8086. 

This  bill  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Filled  Milk  Bill,  prohibiting  the  move- 
ment of  imitation  milk  in  inter-state 
commerce,  as  well  as  its  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  possessions  and  in 
export. 

G>ngrcss  Most  Be  Stirred  Up 
The  production   of  imitation   milk  in 
1920  equalled  the  yearly  output  of  iO,000 


CONGRESSMAN 

cows  and  the  makers  of  filled  milk  state 
we  are  told,  that  the  industry  is  only 
in  its  infancy. 

The  Voigt  Bill  was  reported  out  of 
committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  4. 

Let  your  Congressman  know  that  you 
are  interested  in  the  protection  of  your 
industry. 

Write  your  Congressman  now.  We 
want  to  know  just  how  many  of  our 
dairymen  are  going  to  answer  this  call, 
so  ftil  out  the  form  shown  on  this  p.ige 
and  mail  it  to  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  721  Heed  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I  have  written  G^ngressman 

of asking  him  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 

VOIGT  BILL  (H.  R,  8086)  to  prohibit  introduction  of  IMI- 
TATION MILK  in  interstate  commerce. 

Name   

Address   

Give  below  name  of  any  local  organization  to  which  you 
belong. 
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Dairy  Losses 

Some  Amazing  Experi- 
ences in  Overcoming  the 
Cause  oi  Most  Dairy  Losses 


OILED  MILK  ACTIVITIES 


Dairymen  who  are  suflFering  serious 
losses  due  to  sick  cows,  oflF-ffcd  con- 
ditions and  low  milk  yields,  will  find 
the  following  letters  of  real  interest: 

Gcilliciiicii:        omcc     iCCCiirip;    a^uTrG     V.'C 

find  our  milk  yield  from  47  cows  has 
increased  32  gallons  per  day."— Schermcr- 
horn  &  Son,  Florida.  Another  dairyman 
writes:  "At  times  we  have  felt  we 
could  mix  our  own  ration  cheaper,  but 
each  time  have  returned  to  Larro.  When 
feeding  Larro  to  our  300  cows  we  have 
very  few  losses  from  sickness,  cows  ofF- 
feed  and  other  ailments."  Another 
writes:  "My  home-mixed  ration  failed, 
and  I  have  returned  to  Larro.  Have  fed 
Larro  to  40  head  this  winter.  Have  not 
had  a  sick  animal,  nor  one  oflF-feed.  I 
am  beating  my  neigiibors  badly  in  milk 
yields." 

Why  Milk  Yields  Fall  Off 

One   of   the    biggest    reasons,    say    au- 
thorities,   why    cows    go    off-feed,    are 
often  sick  and  milk  yields  fall  down,  is 
that  few  dairymen  really  mix  an  efficient 
balanced    ration    at    home.      They    lack 
facilities,  lack  time  and  help,  lack  tried 
and  proved  formulae.     Why  waste  time 
and    take     chances?      Why     not     do     as 
Schermerhorn    and    other    dairymen    are 
doing,    and    get    maximum    results    from 
your  cows?     You  can.     Larro  makes  it 
easy.      This    famous    blend    of    certified 
ingredients  never  did,  does  not  n<nv.  and 
never  will  contain  any  filler  or  off-grade 
materials.      It    is    succulent,    palatable, 
easily    digestible    and   highly    nourishing. 
It  brings  vigor,  sleek  coats,  bright  eyes, 
perfect  health  conditions  and  either  in- 
creases milk  yields  or  produces  the  sam- 
milk  with  fewer  cows,  less  feed  and  less 
work. 

How  to  Get  More  Profit 

Just  write  us.  We  will  explain  how 
your  dealer  will  sell  you  two  bags  of 
Larro  under  our  money  back  offer.  How 
you  can  prove  for  yourself  at  our  risk 
that  Larro  will  stop  your  losses  and  in- 
crease your  profits  from  every  cow.  If 
Larro  fails  to  produce  more  milk,  merely 
return  the  empty  bags  and  dealer  will 
refund  your  money.  You  don't  risk  a 
penny.  Write  us  for  details  of  this  no- 
risk,  trial  offer  at  once.  Also  for  full 
information  regarding  Larro.  Address 
The  Larro  we  Milling  Co.,  1595  Larro  we 
Bldg.,  Detroit,   Michigan. 


For  Bigger  Yields 

Buy  your  Agricultural 
Gypsum  now  for  increased 
f  -1  yields  of  alfalfa 

and  clover.  Use 
it  on  manure 
this  winter  to 
save  valuable 
nitrogen.  Send 
for  illustrated 
book.  It  is  free! 


1 


Girpium  Industries  Association 

Dcpt.       ,  111  W.  Washington  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 
AgriciiHural  Gypsum  it  told  hj  Local  Dealers 


FOR   SALE 

Universal  Milker 

TWO  DOUBLE  UNITS 
Discontinuing  Dairy 

S.  BLAINE  LEHMAN 

Chambcrsburg,  Pa.,  R.  3 


If  you  know  what  it  costs  you  to 
raise  your  different  crops,  you  won't  be 
likely  to  continue  the  ones  which  year 
after  year  prove  unprofitable. 


Filled  milk  has  a  new  name— "Oiled 
milk"— skim  milk  oiled  or  smoothed 
down  with  cocoanut  fat. 

Things  have  been  doing  in  oiled  milk 
since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review.  Those 
of  the  force  who  have  been  active  in 
legislative  work  looking  toward  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  of  this  imi- 
tation product  have  been  busy. 

Hearings  before  legislative  committees 
have  been  held  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and  Virginia,  in  which  prohibitory 
bills   have  been  introduced. 

In  New  Jersey,  following  the  hearing 
before  the  agricultural  committee  on  As- 
sembly BiU  No.  4,  the  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly passed  the  bill  without  a  disent- 
ing  vote.     The  bill  was  messaged  to  the 
Senate— and   what  hapened?     For   some 
reason,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee 
on  Municipal  Corporations.    It's  difficult 
to  see  what  that   committee   has   to   do 
with  foods,  marketing  propositions  or  the 
dairy  industry.     But  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  that  committee,  and  the  opponents  of 
the   bill   asked  for   and    were   granted   a 
hearing.    This  hearing  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, March  6th.     It  has  taken  just  one 
month  for  the  bill  to  advance  to  its  sec- 
ond  hearing. 

What  does  this  program  mean?  Can 
it  be  that  the  passage  of  the  meas-.iro 
in  the  Senate  might  be  s«»  far  delnyed 
that  a  veto,  on  the  part  of  the  governor 
could  not  be  acted  upon  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  legislature? 

Truly  there  are  devious  ways  of  block- 
ing the  flow  of  legislation. 

Virginia  Hearing 

On  March  1st  a  hearing  was  held  in 
Richmond,  Virginia  before  the  agricul- 
tural committee  of  the  Senate  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  bill.  Senate  Bill  224,  in  Virginia, 
in  addition  to  defining  various  dairy  pro- 
ducts, prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  filled  milk,  also  establishes  standards 
for  ice  cream  and  regulates  the  sale  of 
"remade"    or    "reconstituted"    milk    and 

cream. 

This  bill  has  since  been  favorably  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  before 
which  the  hearing  was  held. 

The  presentations  of  the  proponents 
of  these  bills  have  been  forceful  and  to 
the  point  R.  W.  Balderston  and  A.  A. 
Miller,  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association,  Dr.  E.  V.  McCoUum,  inter- 
national authority  on  nutrition  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  of  Hygiene,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have 
been  active  in  this  work.  They  have  been 
assisted  by  local  representatives  of  the 
dairymen  and  farmers  as  well  as  the 
various  local  oganizations  of  the  women, 
home  economics  and  extension  workers. 
C.  W.  Holman,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  as- 
sisted at  the  Virginia  hearing,  which 
was  under  the  direct  charge  of  O.  A. 
Thomas,  of  the  VirgiHa  Farmers  Union. 

Undernourished  Children  Fed 
Gnnpounds 

The  work  of  preparation  for  these 
hearings  covers  a  very  extensive  field. 
Recent  developments  have  shown  specific 
cases  of  child  and  baby  feeding.  In  in- 
stances these  include  feeding  of  children 
which  have  been  in  public  nutrition 
classes  endeavoring  to  have  health  and 
normal  conditions  restored.  These  cases 
lave   been   fully   substantiated. 

The  field  of  activities  in  fighting  filled 
or  oiled  milk  is  steadily  expanding  and 
without  doubt,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  the  legislatures  of  every  state,  as 
fast  as  they  convene,  pass  bills  prohib- 
iting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these 
iUled  milk  compounds. 


ASSOCIATION  FIELD  ACTIVITIES 
The  expected  activities  in  field  work 
by  representatives  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  have  been 
interrupted  to  a  considerable  extent  dur- 
ing February  owing  to  weather  condi- 
tions and  impassable  roads  in  many  dis- 
tricts. 

Not  only  has  it  been  impossible  for  as- 
sociation officers  to  reach  points  where 
meetings  were  to  have  been  held,  but  it 
has  been  impossilile  at  times  for  dairy- 
men themselves  to  reach  the  meeting 
places. 

Still  a  good  share  of  the  proposed  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  market  conditions 
discussed  and  the  object  and  methods 
of  the  organization  more  clearly  laid  be- 
fore the  members.  Greater  co-operation 
of  the  local  organizations  with  the  Inter- 
State  itself  is  being  urged.  Closer  con- 
tact of  the  officers  of  the  locals  with  the 
parent  organization  is  also  most  desir- 
able so  that  the  spirit  and  benefit  of 
co-operation  methods  may  result  in 
greater  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Very  frequently  the  uninformed  mem- 
ber is  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing no  benefit  from  his  organization.  It 
takes  but  a  few  words  of  explanation  to 
any  reasonable  man  to  show  him  that  a 
large  return  is  made  by  organized  effort 
and  that  by  a  little  more  co-operation 
and  enthusiasm  on  his  part,  even  greater 
benefits  on  the  whole  are  possible. 

When  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  representative  is  booked  for 
a  meeting  in  your  district,  make  it  your 
business  to  attend,  and  if  your  neighbor 
don't  happen  to  be  a  member  bring  him 
along  so  that  he  too  can  be  advised  as  to 
the  value  of  co-operation  and  of  your 
particular  organization. 


This  Means  You 


MANURE  FOR  NEW  SEEDING 

Manure  will  improve  the  new  seeding, 
practice  has  shown.  Where  the  land  is 
poor  and  the  new  seeding  none  too 
thrifty,  a  spring  dressing  of  manure  is 
most  desirable.  Where  the  manure  is 
reinforced  with  30  to  40  pounds  af  acid 
phosphate  to  the  ton,  or  where  it  is 
supplemented  by  a  broadcast  application 
of  200  to  300  pounds  of  acid  phosphate, 
even  better  results  may  be  expected, 
workers  at  the  New  York  State  College 
say.  However,  where  the  new  seeding 
is  thrifty,  the  manure  can  be  employed 
to  better  advantage  on  other  crops.  In 
this  case,  acid  phosphate  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  new  seeding,  unless  the  pre- 
ceding small  grain  crop  was  liberally 
fertilized. 


Test  and  weigh  that  l)oarder  cow's 
milk  for  a  month  this  winter  when  the 
farm  work  is  not  pushing,  and  determine 
if  she  is  paying  for  her  feed,  the  extra 
labor,  milking  and  care.  A  milk  testing 
outfit  can  be  purchased  at  a  small  sum 
from  one  of  the  dairy  supply  houses. 


■Wf  Vi\vm\»t\vi\<J  SNV\\\i'  Viv 


A  WHITE  paint  and  disinfectant 
combined  in  powder  form  that 
is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed 
with  water,  and  is  applied  with 
brush  or  spray  pump.  Will  not 
clog  the  sprayer,  has  no  disagree- 
able odor  and  doesn't  flake,  blister 
or  peel  off.  It  can  be  applied  to 
wood,  brick,  stone,  cement  or  over 
whitewash. 

Used  Inatead  of 
Whittwaah  and DUinfectanta  in 

Stables  Dairies 

Hog  Houses  Cellars 

Poultry  House*         Outbuildinga 

Make*  work  easier  to  do 

Save»  time,  labor  and  money 

Gives  better  results 

Trial  packages    •  •      • "^^ 

10  pounds  (10  gals.) »•" 

20  pounds  (20  gals.) 2.50 

50  pounds  (50  gals.) |00 

200-pound  bags lo.uu 

25%  extra  in  Texas  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States 

Your  hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  dealer 
has  Carbola  or  can  get  it.  If  not,  order 
direct— prompt  shipment  by  parcel  post 
or  express. 

CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

299  Ely  Ave   Deft.  W  .ong  Island  City,  N.Y. 


D0UBLE5  iHb  VALUt 
OF  HIS  COWS 

Uses  Kow-Kare  with  Grain  Feed 

t  with  Wonderful  Results 

! 

This  Yankee  dairyman  knows  the  value  of 
increasing  the  milk  yield  through  perfect  cow- 
health.       R.     D.     Johnson    of     Groton,     Conn. 

writes  : 

"Have  used  your  Kow-Kare  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  have  never  fed  cows  any 
irrain  without  givinK  one  tablespoonful  of 
Kow-Kare.  I  have  positively  doubled  the 
worth  of  cows.  I  boUKht  a  cow  a  year  ago 
for  $75  and  she  was  giving  fourteen  quarts 
per  day.  and  she  has  just  freshened  again 
three  weeks  ago,  and  I  am  getting  twenty- 
four  cjuarta  per  day,  and  Kow-Kare  made 
this  cow.  Have  four  others  that  I  bought 
that  were  giving  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
quarts  and  now  I  am  getting  twenty-two 
quarU    per   day    from    them." 

Kow-Kare  is  a  valuable  winter  aid  in  the 
cow  barn  becatise  it  keeps  the  assimilation 
".nd  digestion  in  healthiest  condition  when 
the  feed  must  be  mostly  concentrates  and 
roughage.  Winter  housing  and  feeding  re- 
'uce  the  vitality  and  activity  of  the  milV 
making  organs.  Kow-Kare  restores  and  kecfa 
digestive  and  genital  functions  healthy.  Bp;- 
renness.  Abortion,  Scouring,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever,  and  Loss  of  Appetite  are  br..i8hed  by 
using   Kow-Kare   as  directed. 

The  milk  yield  tells  the  story  of  the  healthy 
herd — and  poor  milkers  mean  a  loss.  Let  Kow- 
Kare  help  you  to  a  bigger  dairy  profit.  Gen- 
ial stores,  ferd  dralers  and  druggists  sell  it 
at  the  new  reduced  prices — 65c  and  $1.25 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC., 
Lyndonvillft,     Vt. 


Write     today 
for  this  valua' 
ble  book  on 
diseases  of 
cows. 


KEE 
lOOK 


Mention  The  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers 


C-B-W   Calendar 


1  Send  for  our  Dairy  Farm  Supply  Catalog-prepared  for  the 
dairy  farmer  only.    We  have  just  issued  a  new  Price  List  for 


IL.       OCliVl  i.\n.    a.  N.'V/f  J    V* 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  for  information 


Dr.  Lm  H.  P.  Maynard.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.  S.  Johnaom.  BaeterioloKist 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.S..  M.D..  Ph.G..  ChemUt 
Ralph  Fort.  AsaiaUnt 

St.  Lonis.  Mo. 


Branchaaat  Waahiocton.  D.C.  Pittobargh.  P..  Baltimore.  Md. 


REPORT  OF  SOUTHERN  YORK  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 

Wm.  M.  Klinedist,  Tester 
4u     *  To.«..oi^    1022    2.S  herds  includine  299  oow.s  were  on  test 
•    .K'"'<r"fhl™  ?o^t  CoL^rcSS^'Sf  A^a  inn   Of  Urn  n.nnber  »(i  produced 
:,"eV''i0^bs'TfIrandrp';jS:;^d^ovcr%00  lbs.  of  n.nk.  while  10  produced  over 

°" '  The'h^h^n'JrdTv'eJa^^  w^.ta't  of  J.  S.  Murphy.  Woodbine.  Pa    whose  herd 

"'  €€!  "S^  ^%ix.^%^^.  r„rh" ;;  p:''Morp,,,., 


Owner 
J.  S.  Murphy 
Dale  Kilgore 
J.  S.  Murphy 
Stewart  Bros. 
J.  S.  Murphy 
J.  S.  Murphy 
J.  S.  Murphy 
J.  M.  Galbreath 
Dale  Kilgore 
D.  W.  Bay  &  Son 


Name   of   Cow 

Eliza  Jane 

Lassie 

Segis 

No.  4 

Lady 

Sallie 

Mary 

Reddy 

Mary 

Helen 


Breed 
G.  Hoi. 
G.  Hoi. 
R.  Hoi. 
G.  Hoi. 
G.  Hoi. 
G.  Hoi. 
R.  Hoi. 
Mixed 
G.  Hoi. 
G.  Jersey 


Lbs. 
Milk 
2096 
1423 
1860 
1352 
1435 
1764 
1522 
1094 
1290 
927 


Fat 

4.1 

4.6 

3.3 

4.5 

4.2 

3.2 

3.6 

5.0 

4.2 

6.8 


Lks. 
Buttorfat 
85.9 
65.5 
61.4 
60.8 
60.3 
56.4 
64.8 
54.7 
54.2 
63.8 


Our 


New    Sign 

A  sign— a  trade  mark— is  a  sort  of  concentrated  photograph 
that  pictures  a  business;  its  factories,  its  offices,  its  warehouses;  the 
people  who  work  in  them ;  the  character  of  the  business-its  pro- 
gressiveness,  its  service,  its  standard  of  quality  and  all  the  other 
things  that  breed  respect  and  good  will  for  that  bu.siness. 

Our  new  sign  makes  use  of  a  symbol  that  stands  for  forty  years 
of  service  to  the  dairy  industry.  You  will  recognize  the  "Best  Ov" 
it.  We  expect  our  new  trade  mark  to  live  up  to  the  reputation  of 
its  parent.     We  expect  it  to  have  the  same  large  number  of  friends. 

You  will  benefit  by  our  expansion— larger  stocks— more 
factories— greater  purchasing  power— lower  prices— highest  grade 
goods.     Let  us  quote  you  by  phone,  mail,  or  at  our  store. 


'■'"•"  ^    n     "  .  • , 
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Next  to  the  Stanley  Theatre 


ssei 


Lompam/' 


Scccessors 
to 


1918  Market  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

PHILA.   FARMERS   &  DAIRYMENS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dairymens  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Cherry-BasBCtt  Co.,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
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Penshurst     Ayrshires 

NOTED    FOR 

1st.    First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State. 

2nd.   Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs. 

3rd.   World's  champion  production  records.    Five  cows  average 

21889:ibs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 
4th.    Economical  production.    Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 

5th.    Milk  that  meets  exactly  the  standard  for  Certified  Milk. 

6th  Reasonable  prices  for  cattle.  Young  bulls  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd,  some  from  dams  testmg  over 
4^%.    Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  for  Pictures  and  Pedigree* 


PENSHURST  FARM 


NARBERTH,  PA. 


(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


For  Sanitary  Wash 


IN 


Punctures 
Mange 


Scratches  White  Scours 

Contagious  Abortions 

Exzema  Skin  Diseases 

Parasites,  internal  and  external 
Ulcerations  and  Pus  Formations 


USE 


THERA=POGEN 

(in  Pints,  Quarts  and  Gallons) 
the  wonderful  Healing  Agent  and  ideal  Antiseptic  and  Deodorizer 

If  you  cannot  get  It  from  your  Veterinarian  or  Druggist 
write  us  their  name  and  obtain  free  booklet. 

THEODORE  MEYER,  Sanitation  Chemist,  213  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia 


LET   US 
DESIGN 

YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 

FRITTER 

BELL  PHONE  NO.  1  WEST  CHESTER,PA. 


STOP  YOUR   LOSSES  FROM    BREEDING    DISEASES 

USE  

Dr.  Conn's  Cattle  Minerals  »«Uterine  Capscules 

Abortion  usually  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  largest  foetus  growth  or  at  from  5  to  7  months. 
Dr   Conn's  Cattle  Minerals  supply  the  lackmg  minerals  and  msure  the  health  of  cow  and 

*^^"D?1:onn"ut'ehne  Ca^cules  dismfect  the  uterus  and  bring  about  a  rapid  return  to  normal. 
They  are  safe  and  easy  for  anyone  to  use.    A  trial  will  convince  you. 

Dr.  Conn's  Uterine  Capscules,  box  of  12.  postpaid  $3.00 
3  boxes,  36  capscules,  postpaid  $8.00 

Distributed  by 

THE   HILL   FARM   AND   DAIRY   SUPPLY  CO. 

COATESVILLE,  PA. 


=HICE 


n%% 


THE  NAME  TO  GO  BY-WHEN  YOU  GO  TO  BUY 

PAINTS     AND     VARNISH 

Write  for  Color  Cards  and  Booklet  "Paint  Pointers" 

EUGENE  E.  NICE  COMPANY,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA 


ES 


"COPPER 
OILCANS 
LAST  A  LIFETIME 
IDEAL  FOR  GARAGES 
Cir-c  u  for  Free. 

^TAND^RD  Metal  Works 
Be  ACM  5t.      Boston.  Mass. 


To  obtain  better  results  use  a 

THATCHER   (batch)  FEED   MIXING   MACHINE 

ThorouKhly  mixes   Molasses,   Semi-Solid 
Butter  Milk,  Concentrates,  or  Roughage. 

THATCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1202  Harrison  BIdg. 
PMIIA..  PA. 


4  P.  R.  R.  &  E 
YORK.  PA. 


KInt  St. 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

CHESTER  COUNTY  REPORTS  FOR  MONTH  OF  JANUARY 
Out  of  the  1480  cattle  tested  in  Chester  county  during  January,  i:W  prcnhiced 

over  40  lbs.  fat;  60  over  50  lbs.  fat;  177  over  1000  lbs.  milk,  and  82  over  1200  lbs.  milk. 

31  cows  are  on  official  test;  19  were  disposed  of  as  unprofitable. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows: 


I.bs. 

% 

Lbs. 

Owner 

Address 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfat 

Gilbert  Smedley 

Guthriesville 

Holstein 

2337 

4.1 

95.8 

Rowland  Evans  &  Son 

Glen  Mills 

M 

2517 

3.3 

83.1 

M.  I..  Jones 

Westtown 

M 

2179 

3.4 

74.1 

E.  P.  AUinson 

West  Chester 

M 

2108 

3.5 

73.8 

M.  L.  Jones 

Westtown 

M 

1922 

3.7 

69.1 

E.  P.  Allinson 

West  Chester 

M 

2238 

3.0 

66.8 

Walter  Mcllvaine 

Downingtown 

M 

1801 

3.7 

66.6 

Stephen  Trimble 

Concordville 

U 

1500 

4.3 

64.5 

Walter  Mcllvaine 

Downingtown 

M 

1791 

3.6 

64.4 

E.  P.  Allinson 

West  Chester 

« 

2207 

2.9 

64.0 

THE  PROVIDENCE  COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

Elkton,  Cecil  County,  Maryland 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Heilemann,  Tester 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows 


Owner 
Harvey  Anderson 
J.  Irwin  Dayett 
Ed.  Moore 
H.  B.  Crowgey 
J.  Irwin  Dayett 
Harvey  Anderson 
H.  B.  Crowgey 
Harvey  Anderson 
Mackey  Brothers 
J.   Irwin  Dayett 


Name  of  Cow- 
No.  6 

K.  P.  L.Marion 
Star 
No.  58 
Maid 
No.  14 
No.  44 
No.  7 
No.  15 
Little  Blacky 


Breed 
G.  Jersey 
P.  B.  Hoi. 
Hoi. 

B.  Jersey 
B.   Hoi. 
Hoi. 

B.  Jersey 
Jersey 
Durham 
P.   B.   Hoi. 


G 
P 
P, 
G 
P, 
G 


Lbs. 

Milk 
1782.5 
2430.4 

976.5 
11(H).7 
1H60.0 
1326.8 
1128.4 
1156.3 
1320.6 
1745.3 


c 

70 

Fat 

4.9 

3.0 

6.5 

5.2 

3.07 

4.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.2 

3.16 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
87.34 
72.91 
63.47 
57.55 
57.10 
67.05 
66.42 
65.50 
55.47 
55.15 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION 
The  report  of  the  Cumberland   County  Qiw  Testing  Association   shows  that 
26  herds  with  280  cows  in  milk  were  tested  in  January.     Pour  unprofitable  cows 
were  sold.    Sixty-seven  cows  produced  over  40  and  23  over  60  pounds  fat;  85  cows 
produced  over  1000  and  67  over  1200  pounds  of  milk. 

The  ten  highest  producing  cows  in  butterfat  for  the  month  were  as  follows: 


Owner 
G.  L.  Strock 
I.  V.  Otto 
G.  L.  Strock 
K.  C.  Ludt 
J.    B.    Meixel 
I.  V.  Otto 
G.  L.  Strock 
J.  W.   Miller 
Albert  Thomas 
G.  L.  Strock 


Name  of  Cow  Breed 

Beattrice  R.  H. 

Moonie  R.  H. 

Rubv  R.   H. 

Blucy  G.  H. 

Ada  R.  H. 

Priscilla  R.  H. 

Jesse  R.   H. 

Fritz  R.  H. 

Ritter  G.  H. 

Princess  R.   H. 


Lbs. 

Milk 

2232 

2617 

2229 

1736 

2430 

2077 

1504 

1726 

2142 

2000 


% 
Fat 
3.7 
3.1 
3.4 
4.24 
3.03 
3.5 
4.6 
4.0 
3.2 
3.4 


Lbs. 
Butterfat 
82.6 
78.0 
75.8 
73.7 
73.6 
72.7 
69.2 
69.0 
68.9 
68.0 


'^^ 


%^1rU 


lOO  LBS. 


t'pvoleiti] 


D^nai 


\  PtoteinJ 

KiVitit''^'"  I    " 


9nd  Dairy  Feed 


•^f  «- 


Dynamite  is  safe— if  used  with  discretion. 
Protein  is  safe— if  used  with  judgment. 

Both  are  dangerous  if  used  carelessly. 

High  protein  feeds  are  milk-producers,  but  unsafe  to  Jfed  if  the 
protein  is  secured  from  one  or  only  a  few  concentrates.  Feedmg  of 
one  high  protein  feed  alone— like  cottonseed  meal— will  force  milk 
production,  but  will  bum  out  your  cows,  and  may  cause  abortion. 

When  protein  is  secured  from  a  combination  of  many  grains -then 
high  protein  analysis  is  safe.  Union  Grains  contains  24'.  o  protem. 
derived  from  a  scientific  combination  of  Com  Distillers  Grains.  Gluten 
Feed,  Brewers  Grains,  O.  P.  Linseed  Meal  and  choice  Cottonseed 
Meal.  This  combination  makes  the  proteins  readily  digestible  and 
safe  to  feed  every  day,  the  year  round,  for  record-makmg  as  well  as 
in  commercial  dairies. 


-^^  6.    UNION  GRAINS  is  safe  to  feed. 

1  UNION  GRAINS  is  strong  in  digestible  protein. 

2  UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  fibre  content. 
3".    UNION  GRAINS  is  low  in  moisture. 

4      UNION  GRAINS  is  light  and  bulky— highly  digestible. 

5!    UNION  GRAINS  is  palatable. 
UNION  GRAINS  was  the  first  commercial  dairy  feed  made. 
It  has  given  contirtuous  satisfaction  for   over   JU  years. 
Write  us  for  free  milk  record  sheets 


Dept.  I 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


6-21 


(«DI 


dalanq^dJj^tions 

\7o /•-////  :7r//vn    Srac/c 


FARMERS  WIN  THEIR 

BIGGEST  FIGHT 


Capper- Volstead  Co-operative  Marketing 
Bil<   Signed   by  the   President 


(Continued    from  page    1) 
cvrntained    therein,    a  notice    of   hearing, 
specify  in}?  a  day  and  place  not  less  than 
Ihirty  thiys  after  the  service  thereof,  re- 
(iiiirintc    the    association    to    show    cause 
why  an   order   should  not  be   made  di- 
recting it  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
monopolization  or  restraint  of  trade.    An 
association  so  complained  of  any  at  the 
time  and  place  .so  fixed  show  cause  why 
such  order  should  not  be  entered.     The 
evidence  given  on  such  a  hearing  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  made  a  part  of 
the  record  therein.     If  upon  such  hear- 
ing  tlie    Secretary    of    Agriculture   shall 
l)e  of  the  opinion   liiat  such  association 
monopolizes   or   restrains   trade  to   such 
jin   «'xtent   that    the   price   of  any   agri- 
(Miltiiral    product     isi    unduly    enhanced 
tiiereby,  he  shall   issue  and  cause  to  be 
served    upon    the    associations    an    order 
reciting  the  facts  found  by  him,  direct- 
ing such  association  to  cease  and  desist 
from  monopolization  or  restraint  of  trade. 
(Jn  the  request  of  such  tissociation  or  if 
such    association    fails    or    neglects    for 
Ihirty  days  to  obey  such  order,  the  Sec- 
retary   of   Agriculture    shall    file   in   the 
district  court  in   the  judicial  district  in 
wliich  such  association  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  a  certified  copy  of  the 
order  and  all  of  the  records  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, together  with  a  petition  asking 
that  the   order   be  enforced,   and  shall 
give    notice    to    the    Attorney    General 
and  to  said  association  of  such  filing. 
Such    district    court    iphall    thereupon 
have  jurisdiction  to  enter  a  decree  af- 
firming,    modifying,    or    setting    aside 
order,   or   enter    such   other   decree   as 
the    court    may    deem    equitable,    and 
may   make   rules   as   to  pleadings  and 
proceedings   to   be   had   In    considering 
such  order.     The   place  of  trial   may, 
for  cause  or  by  consent  of  parties,  be 
changed   a.s   in    other  causes. 

The  facts  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  recited  or  set  forth  in 
said    order   shall    be    prima   facie   evi- 
dence of  such    facts,   but  either  party 
may   adduce   additional   evidence.     The 
Department      of     Justice      shall     have 
charge  of  the  enforcement  of  such  or- 
der.   After  the  order  is  so  filed  in  such 
district    court    and    while    pending   for 
review  therein   the   court   may   issue  a 
temporary   writ   of  injunction    forbidd- 
ing   such    association    from    violatinR 
such   order  or  any  part   thereof.     The 
court  may,  upon  conclusion  of  its  he^ir- 
ing,  enforce  its  decree  by  a  permanent 
injuctlon  or  other  appropriate  remedy. 
Service   of   such  complaint   and   of   all 
notices  may  be  made  upon  such  as.so- 
dation  by  service  upon   any  officer  or 
agent   thereof  engaged    in  carrying  on 
its  business,  or  on  any  attorney  author- 
ized  to  appear  in   such   proceeding  foi- 
such  as80<iation,  the  offiiers,  and  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  such  service  shall  be 
binding    upon    such    a.ssoclation. 

The  efforts  of  the  opposition  to  the 
House  bill,  led  by  Senator  Walsh  of 
Montana,  and  supi>orted  In  debate  by 
Senators  Brandegee  of  Connecticut, 
King  of  Utah,  and  Nelson  of  Minnt-po- 
■ta,  were  ulirected  primarily  against 
milk  producers  a.sROcintions  aroun<l 
la  IK'  cities  and  af?aln.st  some  of  the 
<'alifoi-nia  co<^)peratives.  In  .such  local- 
ities, these  Senators  claimed  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  farmers  to  form 


oppressive  monopolies.  It  wiis  pointed 
out  by  the  friends  of  the  House  bill 
that  milk  producers  associations  must 
of  nece.ssity  control  the  major  pail  of 
the  product  rtMiuiretl  by  metropolitan 
cities  in  order  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  deal  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
hifthly  organized  distributors  of  bottle 
milk  and  the  highly  organized  corp- 
orations who  own  strings  of  londen- 
.sei-ies  throughout  the  nation. 

Tlie  history   leading:  up   tt)  this   lej^is- 
hitioii    is   iiit»'restinpr.     Desire   for  a  hill 


r)r  this  chaiaiter  Tk  gan   with  Uie  inein- 
ber    ass(K'iations    comprising    the     Na- 
tional     Milk      Producers'      Federation. 
The  difficulties  t.iat  these  associations 
were    having    in    various    parts    of    the 
country    where    indictments    had    been 
brought     against    them    charging    vio- 
lations of  state  anti-trust  acts,  threat- 
ened   to    undermine    the     progress    of 
cooperative  milk  marketing.    The  lead- 
of  the   National   Milk  Producers'    Fed- 
eration  brought   the  matter  up   before 
the    National    Hoard    of   Farm    Organi- 
zations at  a  meeting  in  1918.     A   com- 
mittee   was  ai)i)ointetl  by   the   Nati^mal 
H(»ard  of  Farm  Organizations,  consist- 
ing of  President  Milo   D.    Oampbell   of 
the    National     .MilK    Producers'    Feder- 
ation   and    Jolin    1).    Miller,    vice-presi- 
dent of  the  iJairymaii's  League.    These 
gentlemen   prepai-ed  a  bill   and   had   it 
introduced    by    Senator    ('apper    in    the 
Senate    and    liepresentative      Hersman 
of   ("alifornia   in    the    lower   house.      It 
was    known    as    the    C\apper-Hersman 
bill  and   it  granted  a  greater  measure 
of   exemption    from    Federal    anti-trust 
laws    than    is   given    in    the   bill    which 
has  become  a  law. 

This  bill,  introduced  early  in  11*19, 
was  referred  by  both  Senate  and  House 
to  the  Commit lees  on  the  Judicary. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had 
the  endorsement  of  most  farm  organi- 
zations then  in  existence  and  the  later 
endorsement  of  officers  of  the  American 
xarm  Bureau  Federation  after  It  was 
formed,  no  eff<irts  could  induce  a  re- 
port. 

Conferences,  however,  with  Chairman 
Volstead  of  the  House  Committee,  re- 
sulted  in   the  agreement   by  the  vari- 
ous   farm    organizaAions    to    a    substi- 
tute bill     which     embodied     in     almost 
every  particular  the  House  bill   which 
passed    the    Senate.     This   bill    passed 
the    lower    iiouse    in    the    Sixty-sixth 
Congress    by    an    overwhelming    vote. 
It  was  macerated  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judicary  and  the  Senate 
in    that   Congress   sustained   the   Com- 
mittee.    The    bill    died    in    conference, 
but    was     reintroduced      early    in     the 
si»ec  ial  sessicm  of  the  present  Congress 
by    Representative  Volstead.     Again  it 
passed  the  lower  house  by  a  great  ma- 
jority. 

Meantime  Senator  ('ai)per  had  intro- 
duced the  identical  bill  in  the  Senate 
and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  That  Conmiittee  w-.is 
occupied  with  «onsideration  of  pai-ker 
legislation  and  unable  to  give  It  con- 
sideration. The  House  thereupon  act- 
ed upon  the  bill  and  the  House  bill 
on  reaching  the  S<Miate  was  referred  to 
the  C«nnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary.  \n 
extended  series  of  hearings  were  held 
by  this  Committee  last  summer  with 
the  result  that  the  Committee  report- 
ed substi'tute  bill  nullifying  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   House   bill. 

When  the  matter  was  finally  thivash- 
out,  the  Senate  b-y  a  vote  of  r.6  to  5 
reversed  its  riosilion  of  a  year  ago  and 
turned  (h>wn  one  of  its  most  important 
committees.  This  constitutes  one  of 
the  gi-eatest  victories  ever  won  by 
farmers. 


DEPENDABILITY"! 
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^<r  PORTLAND  ^^ 

ATLAS 


PORTUND  '-'^ 


UNIFORMITY 


Go  to  the  nearest  Atlas 
dealer  and  ask  him  for 
the  book  "Concrete  on 
the  Farm,"  a  practical 
hand-book  about  ce- 
ment construction.  The 
Atlas  dealer  is  always 
ready  to  help  you;  or 
write  us  for  your  copy  of 
"Concrete  on  the  Farm.*' 


AVE  you  ever  considered  the 
relationship  between  threat- 
ened fire  loss,  the  cost  of  your 
insurance  and  concrete  con- 
struction ? 

If  you  build  a  substantial 
concrete  garage  in  which  to 
house  your  pleasure  car,  auto- 
truck and  tractor,  the  problem 
is  solved.  Fire  loss  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  your  insurance 
is  lowered  and  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  upkeep  to  your 
garage  is  practically  done 
away  with. 

Go  to  the  nearest  Atlas 
dealer  and  talk  over  your 
problem  with  him.  He  can 
help  you.  Back  of  every  Atlas 
dealer  is  the  service  established 
by  The  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
Company.  Rules  for  mixture, 
the  making  of  forms,  and  other 
details  of  construction  are 
available,  for  the  Atlas  Com- 
pany realizes  that  the  sale  of 
cement  is  only  a  small  detail  in 
creating  a  satisfied  customer. 

Atlas  Service— practical, 
helpful  aid  to  farm  building 
construction — is  the  real  help 
to  the  farmer  in  which  The 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany takes  a  just  pride. 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


New  York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Birmingham 
Des  Moines 


Boston 
Dayton 


mm 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COIM 

"THE  COUNTY  THAT  COUNTS^^ 


Healthy,  Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


Quernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Laverna's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearrs  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 
R.  records  averaging  14371.4  lbs. 
milk  704.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
of  which  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Crystal  Farm 
Herd 

Made  the    largest    yearly    average 
in  the 

Westchester 
Cow  Testing  Association 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Won  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 

for  two  years  at  the  West  Chester 
Fair.  His  daughters  show  great 
individuality  and  production. 

It  Pays  to  Breed  to  Him. 
FOR  SALE 

Four  cows  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  heifers  bred  to  this  bull. 
Four  oi  his  daughters  not  bred. 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
FEDERAL  SUPERVISION 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

"The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  ol 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  pioduction. 

Tie  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  $60,0UU  sire. 


Quernseys 

lV\ay=Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  of  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

M.M.tioliingswortl)&8on 

Landenberg,   Pa. 


Holsteins 


Towns  End 
Farms 

OFFER  A  YOUNG  HERD 

Consisting  of  five  to  ten  well  bred 
heifers  sired  by 

Prince  Segis  Fayne 
Pietertji  6tli 

and  mostly  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams 
The  bull,  just  a  year  old,  is 

KING  ECHO  SYLVIA  DE  KOL 

His  dam  has  just  made  24  lbs.  and 
his  sire  is  a  30  lb.  brother  of  Carnation 
King  Sylvia,  the  $106,000  bull. 

Here  is  a  real  bargain  and  a  good 
start  for  some  breeder. 

E.  P.  AUinson 

WEST  CHESTCR,  PA. 


ACCREDITED  HERD   I 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 

80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Ayrshires 

Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAM  OF 
WESTTOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  of 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 


Ayrshires 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    flUANTlTY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD        ACCREDITED  HERD 


TEN  REASONS  WHY  A  FARMER 

SHOULD  USE  A  SILO 


By  A.  L.  Hacsker 


1.  As  llie  principal  business  of  farm- 
ing is  to  nmke  money,  the  silo,  especially 
on  the  stock  farm,  will  best  accomplish 

tills  end. 

2.  Corn  silage  is  the  farmer's  cheapest 
source  of  digestible  carbo-hydrates.  As 
tliis  is  the  principal  food  element  re- 
(juired  by  our  domestic  animals  it  cer- 
4. . ;.,!..   la   «ric«»  to  T»rovidp  it. 

3.  Summing  up  all  the  experiments 
cimducted  by  some  twenty-three  differ- 
ent state  experiment  stations  over  a 
jHTit)d  of  fifteen  years,  silage  has  proven 
the  most  economic  f»M)d  for  the  i>roduc- 
tion  of  stock  and  stock  jjroducts. 

4.  There  are  about  (me-half  nuUion 
silos  now  in  use  in  the  United  States, 
jind  it  is  difficult  to  fmd  a  user  who  is 
not  more  than  pleased  with  tlie  results 
from  his  silo.  Silo  salesmen  use  as  a 
slogan  "Ask  the  man  wl»o  has  a  silo." 

5.  The  greatest  expense  connected  with 
the  live  stock  business  is  the  cost  of  feed- 
ing the  animals.  The  silo  will  lower  this 
cost  and  therefore  it  should  l)e  one  of  tlie 
first  considerations  of  tlie  stock   keeper. 

(i.  The  silo  stands  every  reatly  as  an 
insurance  against  many  of  the  common 
crop  failures,  especially  such  failures  as 
damages  from  early  frost,  drouglit,  and 
hail.  Wet  seasons  often  prevent  tlie  put- 
ting up  of  a  crop  of  cl«)ver  or  alfalfa; 
this  can  be  saved  in  the  silo.  Wliatever 
is  grown  in  the  way  of  forage  can  be 
siloed  and  preserved  for  future  use. 

7.     The  silo  is   a  labor  saving  equip- 
ment and  it  saves  in  storage  space.  Eight 
times  more  feed  can  be  stored  in  tlie  sdo 
than    in    the    mow.      Cattle    can    be   f e  1 
quickly  and  easily  from  the  silo  as  it  is 
in  a  condensed  form   close  to  tlie  point 
of    feeding    and    is    always    in   condition 
lf«)r  feeding.     Many  feeding  arranpeuuMifs 
require  the  hitching  up  of  a  team  to  a 
wagon  or  cart  and  the  haulinp  of   feed 
from    one    place    to     another.       A     silo 
properly  placed  will  do  away  with  this. 
8.     Silage  is  a  succulent,  grass-like  feed, 
easily  digested,   and   seems   to  stimulate 
digestion.     It  has  much  the  same  effect 
Uis  grass,  giving  thrift  to  the  animal ;  and 
less   sickness   is   experienced   among   tiie 
stock    when    good   silage   is   fed.     Silage 
stimulates   the  milk   flow    and   all    milk- 
ing   stock    should    receive    it.      Silage    is 
cooling  and   appetizing   and    it    prevents 
many  of  the  troubles  resulting  from  the 
over  feeding  of  concentrates. 

9.  Experiments  and  experience  liave 
taught  that  the  most  profitable  feeding 
is  liberal  feeding,  such  as  will  supply  tlie 
animal  with  its  requirements.  Quick 
growth  Is  profitable  growth,  large  pro- 
ductiim  is  profitable  production,  and  the 
feeder  of  silage  is  more  inclined  to  feed 
well,  which  means  profitable  feeding. 
The  man  with  the  silo  is  supplied  with 
a  large  amount  of  good  feed  and  in  emer- 
gency it  can  be  carried  over  for  several 
years   and   still   can    be   used  with   good 

profit. 

10.  Competition  is  keen  in  all  lines  of 
industry  and  the  stock  keeper  with  a 
silo  has  an  advantage  over  his  neighbor 
without  one.  In  order  to  compete  with 
the  silo  keeper,  all  stock  keepers  mu.st 
use  silos.  World  competition  in  growing 
stock  and  producing  stock  products  will 
require  the  American  farmer  to  uae  the 
best  and  most  econmical  means.  Willi 
the  silo  we  need  fear  no  comp  tition 
from  any  country  of  the  world. 


100  Lbs. 


UKICOKN 

DAIKY  RATIOH 


Three  Mistakes 

Prof.  Eckles  says  that  three  common  feeding  mis- 
takes are: 

1.  Lack  of  liberal  feeding. 

2.  Lack  of  sufficient  protein. 

3.  Lack  of  individual  feeding. 
Dairymen  can  avoid    making    these    mistakes   by 

using  Unicorn  as  the  base  of  the  ration  because  • 


1. 


TMoe 


MARK 


COARAHTEED  AHAWSI5 
PROTEIN  24?iFAT        »V 

CARBOHYOrTES    50S  FIBRE    10% 
MP-D.  BY 

CHAPIN  &  CO. 

HAMMOND.  WOrsu/ 
48  ^ 


.  .   1-     *.^„^    /-.f    AiafKtih\f    nutrients. 

e^nS^ih^cow  to%«^rgr';;VeVfoird\aiue-out  of  fewer  pound. 

of  grain. 

Unicorn    carrying  more  digestible  protein  than  the  average 

home-mixed  ration,  also  his  the  advantage  of  getting  these 

p?oTeinT  from  a  variety  of  ingredients  of  recognized  Feeding 

value. 

By  feeding  Unicorn  with  suitable  amounts  of  corn  and  oats, 

yoV  can  gfve  each  cow  individual  feeding  with  the  least  labor. 

Unicorn-fed  herds  are  well-fed  herds. 


Main  Office: 

327  S.  La  Salle  Street 

Chicago,  111. 


More  Milk  Every  Day,  For  More  Days 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


New  England  Office: 

131  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


►RAGE 
BATTER^r 

Service  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


The  Sentinal  9i 
Sanitation 


WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


COATESVILLE.  PA. 


Number   of  Purebred  Cattle 

on  Farms  Placed  at 

1,981,514  Head 

The  number  of  purebred  cattle  on 
farms  in  the  United  States  on  January 
1  19'20  was  1,981,5U  or  3%  of  the  total 
number  of  cattle  (0G,H10,8.%),  according 
to  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  states  reporting  the  largest  num- 
bers of  purebred  cattle  were  as  follows: 
Iowa,  171,645;  New  York,  155,185;  Wis- 
consin, 137,527;  Texas,  113,107;  Illinois, 
10!),99G,  and  Missouri,  102,939. 

The  percentage  of  all  cattle  which 
were  purebred  ranged  from  less  than  I'/o 
in  Louisiana  and  Fh.rida  to  9.3%  in 
Massachusetts.  The  states  reporting  the 
largest  percentages  of  purebred  cattle  m 
1920  were  Massachusetts,  with  9.3%; 
New  Hampshire,  with  7.7%;  New  York, 
with  7.2%;  Vermont,  with  6.8%;  New 
Jersey,  with  6.5%;  Connecticut,  with 
6.3%;  and  Maine,  with  6.1%.  These 
states  are  interested  prinmrily  in  rais- 
ing cattle  for  dairy  pun'oses. 


Sure 
Germ  Killer 

Scieniifically  correct  for  prevention  end 
treatment  of: 

Contagious  Abortion 
Barrenness 
Retained  Afterbirth 
White  Scours 
or  anywhere  a  Disinfectant  is  used 

Powerful 
Harmless 
Clear  ana 
Clean 

B-K  in  a  concen- 
tratrd  pure  Sodium 
hypochlorite  —  luch 
a*  in  endorsed  and 
used  by  I  e  a  d  i  n  s 
velerainarians.  phy- 
Micians  and  breeders. 

CHERRYBASSETT 

WINNER  COMPANY 

1918Markef  Si.Phlla. 

Gen.  Laboratories 

MADISON,  WIS.         On/,  atid  5  0<il.  I'kes- 


More  Roughage 
In  Less  Space 

Don't  <l«'i)end  on  the  mow, 
loft  or  slied  to  store  your 
roughage. 

In  a  silo  you  can  i)iu'k  many 
tinu'S     the      amount     a      mow, 

Idfl,  or  shed  will  hold;  and  iiiort' 
tliaii  that,  siliige  is  ii  surcuU'iit, 
milk  ifniduciiiK  food  that  your 
cattli!  will  readily  eat.  (iet  a  silo, 
fill  it  with  corn,  and  see  how  your 
feed  hills  will  quickly  decrease. 

The  silo  you  need  is  the  Craine 
Triple  \VulL  Three  walls  to  keep 
out  wind,  rain,  and  cold,  and  to 
keep  your  silage  in  perfect  condi- 
;ion. 

If  you  now  have  a  twisted  or 
;avediii  silo  endangering  your 
Dther  huildings,  rehuild  it  into  a 
licautiful  Craine  at  half  the  cost 
if  a  new  silo.  Our  free  c^italog 
:ells   the   story.      Send    for  it. 

Special  Discount  Allowed 
For  Orders  Placed  This  Month 

Craine  Silo  Company,  Inc. 


Box  230 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Work  hard,  huy  what  yoti  need;  pros- 
perity is  just  'round  the  corner. 

—Rotary  Cluh    Memhers. 


The  young  calf  should  be  fed  whole 
milk  for  at  least  three  weeks  and  then 
gradually  changed  to  skim  milk  with 
the  addition  of  grain  and  hay,  say  spe- 
cialists at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege school  of  agrictdture.  A  dry,  airy 
stall,  admitting  an  ahimdance  of  sun- 
light, pn)vides  a  favorable  environment 
for  maximum  growth. 


Why  It  Pays 

To  Use 
Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 

The  following  letter  proves  the 
economy  of  using  Hood  Farm 
Breeding  Powder  constantly: 

"Please  send  me  a  package  of  Hood 
Farm  Breeding  Powder.  In  the  past,  as 
a  breeder  of  pure  bred  Holsteins,  your 
Breeding  Powder  has  saved  and  made 
many  hundred  dollars  for  me.  I  now 
have  a  cow  with  which  I  am  sure  that  1 
will  be  successful  in  getting  in  calf,  be- 
cause T  never  had  the  Breeding  Powder 

fail. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rufus  C.  Wells,  Norwich,  N.  Y." 

It  pays  to  use  Hood  Farm  Breed- 
ing Powder  on  every  cow  after 
calving.  It  makes  them  breed  when 
it  suits  you. 

Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid.  $J.J5,  $2.75  and  $5.00. 

Price  of  Hood  Farm  Flexible  Injection 
Tube  by  mail,  90c,  or  with  a  $5.00 
order  75c. 

C  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


DY 


This  Means  You 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


March,  (92 


March,  J922 
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UNADILLA 
SILOS 


Patented 

Door  Front 

Ladder 


For  Convenience 
and  Safety 

The  Uhadilla  door  frame  gives  a  continuous 
opening  through  which  silage  is  shoved  out  at 
the  door  level,  gravity  doing  the  work  in  the 
same  way  as  water  is  carried  over  a  dam. 

The  door-fasteners  make  a  wide,  safe  ladder 
directly  under  the  door  opening.  Doors  are 
opened  automatically  upon  raising  the  fasten- 
ers. They  neither  stick  nor  freeze  in  and  are  air 
and  water  tight.  You  can  easily  adjust  all  hoops 
of  the  silo  from  this  safety  ladder,  thus  prolong- 
ing its  life. 

The  many  features,  which  have  helped  make 
Unadilla  known  as  the  Silo  of  Convenience  and 
Quality,  are  all  found  in  the  1922  catalog,  and 
prices  are  at  1917  levels  with  additional  dis- 
counts for  early  orders. 

Write  now,  for  particulars  and  catalog 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box    D         Unadilla,  New  York,  or  De«  Moines,  Iowa 


SHARPLESS 

The  hatching  season  is  here.  Have 
you  ordered  your  Buttermilk  and 
jirepared  for  the  little  chicks  when 
tiiey  arrive? 

SHARPLESS  CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 

is  high  grade  in  every  particular. 
Madf  daily  in  our  clean  dairy  from 
fresh  butlermilk,  packed  in  barrels, 
310  and  5'2'>  lbs.  each— ^c  per  lb. 
100  lb.  drums— 4£c  lb.  47  lb. 
drums-5c  per  lb,  f.o.  b.  Philadel- 
phia. 

Send  check  or  money  order    with 
your  orders. 

P.E.Sharpless&Co. 

819  N.    ELEVENTH   ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BETTER  GARDENS 


The  sure  way  to  have  a  more 

productive  garden  is  to  use 

as  your  guide — 

The  Maule  CDCC 

Send  a  postal 
today  for  your 
copy  of  the  won- 
derful 176  page 


Seed  Book 


SE£DBOOK 


far  IBSB 


a«Mf»s5J.'V!w».ftMi 


1922  edition. 

MAULE' 


One*  Orewn 
Always  Orewn 

Wsi.HcsryM*Blc,lsc. 

2113    Arch  St. 

PbiUa«l|»U« 


FARM  WAGE  RATES  DECLINE 

37  PER  CENT.  DURING  J92J 


Wages  Drop  to  $43.32  a  Month  Without 

and  $3.H  a  Month  With  Board— Still 

Above  Prewar  Monthly  Rates 


Farm  wage  rates  in  the  I'nited  States 
(IropiM'd  approximately  m'/v  during  the 
calendar  year  1921,  reaching  an  average 
<»f  .fW.32  i)er  month  without  board  and 
.$:«).li  per  month  with  board,  according 
to  (Intji  recently  compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
l)ei)artment  of   Agriculture. 

Farmers  who  were  employers  did  not 
prt>fit  by  this  drop  in  farm  wages,  as  the 
l)rices  of  the  things  they  pnuiuced  and 
sold,  likewise  declined  in  about  the  saiiu' 
l)r(»p(>rtii)n  as  wage  rates.  TIh-  average 
value  of  crops  is  estimated  to  have  drop- 
l»ed  about  37%  in  1921  and  live  sto<'k 
l)rices   were  also   nuich   lower. 

Food  Prices  Also  Drop 
So   far  as   the   farm    laborer   was   con- 
cerned the  37%  decline  in  his  wages  was 
in    large   part    compensated    for    by    the 
reduced    wholesale    prices    of    the    food 
consumed    by    his   family.      The   laborer 
generally  buys  most  of  his  supplies  from 
his   employer   at    wholesale    rates    rather 
than  from  a  retail  store.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,    Dei)artment   of   Labor, 
estimates   a   droj)  of  27%    in   retail  food 
prices  during  1921.     The  general  decline 
on    wholesale    prices    is    frequently    esti- 
mated a-s  407o  on  the  average. 

Day  labor  in  harvest  time  during  1921 
received  $2.79  per  day  witiiout  board  and 
$2.24  per  day  with  board.  Outside  of 
harvest  time  the  sum  of  $2.22  \w\'  day 
without  board  was  paid  and  $1.9H  with 
board.  These  rates  do  not  include  vari- 
ous sui)i)lementary  allowances  such  as 
ndlk,   cow    pasturage,    firewood,    and    the 

like. 

Tiu'  snuillest  decline  with  respect  to 
method  fo  hiring,  -V'V '< ,  was  for  lab«)r 
hired  by  the  nuuith  witiiout  board,  and 
the  largest  decline,  +0';,  was  for  day 
labor  with  board  «)utside  .»f  harvest  time. 
With  respect  t(>  geograi)hical  divisiiuis 
the  largest  decline  was  in  tiie  South  and 
in  the  North  Central  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  States,  the  decline-  was  IW'^  ;  in 
the  North  Central  States  east  (»f  the 
Mississii)pi  Kiver,  m'/,  ;  and  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States,  27'/.  The  smaller  de- 
clines occurred  in    industrial   sections. 

'I'he  farm  waire  rates  of  1921  were  still 
much  higher  tlian  those  of  19i;J,  the  year 
before  the  \V(.rld  War,  with  a  raiiuc  fr.m 
\\'/,  above  f)rhirings  hy  the  m  nih  with 
hoard  to  \^'',  i-r  day  labor  '  i-lMde  of 
harvest  time  without  board.  1':^ "t  of  this 
gain  might  have  conu'  to  farm  va-.-s  had 
there  been  no  war,  since  the  rv  rds  .  f 
tlie  Department  of  AgricuUnre  .xtend- 
l)ack    to    lS(i<»    show    a    ti').l  ucy    f.M- 


il«'s    to    rise    fr.)iii     >ear    to 


J 


GAPE    WORMS 

Two  Chicken  Gape  Worm  Extractors  for  25 
cents  coin  15  for  one  dollar,  cash  or  postal 
r.rder:  no  experiment.  Used  successfully  by 
p^ultrymen  throuKhout  the  U.  S.  for  25  years. 

W.  T.  HALLOWELL 
2404  So.  Percy  St.  Philadelphia,  P«. 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  SterUizer 

12.00  PER  GALLON 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Monarch, 

we  will  ship  direct  Express  Prepaid. 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disin- 
fectant—Phenol cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutel.y  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  yonr 
Milker  Down 

Write  for  3  oz.  sample  bottle  of  Monarch, 
enough  for  7  milkings. 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


farm-wam 

year. 

Cost  of  hoard,  ifleii  in  -I-  'in  •  '  (hitvr 
is  not  generally  reckoned  by  fa'-nnrs  wil!i 
I)recision,  hut  the  allowance  f  >r  tiiis  ap- 
pears in  the  diflFeren<'e  between  t!ie  rates 
with  and  without  hoard.  In  hirinjr  hy 
the  day  in  and  out  of  harvest,  tl)e  l.r.ard 
all.)wance  is  .'j.'ic  and  rjte,  respectively, 
while  in  hiring  hy  the  month  it  is  .^la.lM 
u\    ++C  a  day. 


SIMPLE  RULES  GIVEN  FOR 

MEASURING  FARM  PRODUCTS 

The  following  rules  for  estimating 
(piantities  of  produce  in  bulk  are  given 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. All  measurements  are  in  feet 
and   tenths  of  a  ftK)t. 

To  measure  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  and  shelled  corn  in  bins. — 
Midtiply  inside  length  and  width  of  bin 
together,  then  multiply  that  product  by 
the  average  depth  of  grain  in  the  bin. 
This  gives  the  cubic  feet,  which,  divided 
by  5  and  multiplied  by  4,  gives  approxi- 
nuitely  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain. 

To  measure  ear  corn  in  bins  or  cribs — 
F(tr  structures   with  pen>t*ndicular  sides, 
multiply    inside    length    and    width    to- 
gether,   then    multiply    that    product    by 
the  average  depth  of  the  corn  in  the  bin 
or  crib.    Where  the  crib  or  bin  sides  are 
Hared  or  sloi)ed  the  width   nmst  be  de- 
termined by  measuring  both  at  floor  and 
top    of    corn    pile.      Adding    these    two 
widths    together    and    dividing    by    two 
gives    the    average    width    measurement, 
which  in  such  cases  is  the  correct  one  to 
use.     Dividing  the  cubic  feet  by  5  and 
mutliplying  by  2  gives  the  approximate 
quantity  in  bushels  of  shelled  corn.    For 
corn  in  the  shuck,  divide  by  7  and  mul- 
tiply by  2.     Multiplying  the  cubic  feet 
by  8  and  pointing  off  two  decimal  places 
gives     the      approximate      quantity      in 
"barrels"    of   ear   corn.      A    "barrel"    of 
ear  corn  is  equal  to  5  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  or  10  bushels  of  ear  corn,  and  its 
legal  weight  is  350  pounds. 

To  measure  hay,  straw  and  shredded 
stover  in  the  mow.— Find  the  cubic  feet 
by  multiplying  together  the  length, 
width,  and  average  depth  of  the  space 
occui)ied.  The  nund)er  of  cubic  feet  in  a 
ton  will  varj  with  the  length  of  time  the 
l)roduct  has  been  stored.  For  inventory- 
ing piirposes,  figures  based  on  storage  for 
five  months  or  more  can  be  used.  Ini 
general,  it  will  be  approximately  accurate| 
to  use  the  f(dlowing  figures: 

To  get  tt)ns   of   hay,  divide  cubic   feet 
by  SfjO. 

To  get  tnns  (»f  straw,  divide  cubic  feet 

by  (»25. 

'I'o  g»t   tons  of  shredded  stover,  divide 

cubic   feet    by   (i7.5. 

To  measure  ricks.— Measure  the  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  on  one  side  over 
the  ricU  to  the  ground  an  the  other  side. 
To  tliis  add  width  of  rick  at  ground. 
Multiply  ti\al  sum  by  itself  and  multiply 
Ihe  product  bv  the  average  length  of  the 
stack.  I"'  r  h^v  lb:  t  has  been  stacked 
live  ninuti\s  or  more  divide  this  last  pn»- 
:lncl  b'-  75  an  I  •  'mI  off  two  decimal 
p'ac-s  1;»  g>'t  the  aiM''"  ^i'<"de  number  of 
tons. 

To  measure  stacks —Uoimd  stacks  of 
»•  riirc  vir  •  >  srr  iS"  •■\  I'le  relative  pro- 
•t  rti  11.  f  !ic'';':i'  '  "1  diameter,  .is  well 
as  in  sli;ii)e,  tha'    ii  :  ap])r,»ximatcly  accu- 


Cood  feeding  is  necessary 
l)n»tluetinn.  The  Scotch  Siiv 
the  head  the  cow  gi'es  milk." 


for 
"it 


milk 
is    by 


FOR 


Milk  For  Health 


S.   C.   Buff  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 
$7.00  per  100.  $1.50  per  15.     Fine  stock 
Orders  booked  for  Registered  Chester  White 

Pigs. 

JOHN  C.  SUTTON  -         BUckt,  Md. 


Former  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  says 
that  organized  agriculture  is  the  strongest 
and  most  hoi>eful  single  force  in  Ameri- 
can political  economic  an<l  social  life 
t(Klay. 


•;il  ■   sM>i|»!e    r-:  c      ii   l)e  given.      In   s«)me 
M-ir  s     f   t;- •   ;•  nnt:\     it    is  customary   to 
M'l   ;.   ;•  r'a'n  aver    re  {|uanlity  of  forage 
int:)  each  stack.     \V:;(  re  this  is  done  the 
(ini.nMti(s  c-\'.\  'ic   r.iptMximated  by  count- 
ing the  number  <d*  slacks  and  multiplying 
by    the    av»Tagc    (juantity    p.er    stack.      A 
rule  which    will    give   fairly   ch.se   figures 
f(.r  average-shaped   stacks   is   to   measure 
the    vertical     distance     from     ground     to 
bulge,     and    add     to     this     figure    three- 
fourths  the   vertical  distance   fnun   bulge 
to  top;  multiply  this  sum  by  the  circum- 
ference of  the  stack  at  the  bulge  and  mid- 
tiply  the  resulting  product   by   the  cir- 
cumference at  the  ground.  Dividing  this 
last  product  by  12  will  give  the  number 
of  cubic  feet,  approximately.    For  hay  in 
uncovered    ricks   and  stacks   the  number 
of  cubic   feet    in    n   ton    will    vary    fn>m 
400  to  500, 


The  First  Annual  Consignment  Sale 

Under  the  auspices  of 

MARYLAND  STATE  HOLSTEIN  SALES  COMPANY 

at  the  TIMONIUM  FAIR  GROUNDS  on 

Thursday,  April  6, 1922,  at  12  o'clock  noon 

CONSIGNMENTS  INCLUDE 
State  Class  Leader  in  305  Day  Division  in  3  year  class,  a  daughter  from  a  20,000  dam;  six  daughters  from  25  lb. 
dams;  several  prize  winners  at  the  Maryland  State  Fair;  a  number  of  high  producing  cows  and  excepUonally  bred 
heifers,  representing  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  Ormsby  Komdyke  Lad,  King  of  the  Ormsby's,  Colontha  Johanna  Lad 
and  other  lines  of  popular  breeding.  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 
W.  R.  WHITTINGHAM  W.  "•  CARROLL 

Corbett,  Md.  Ashland,  Md. 

Timonium  is  located  on  the  Northern  Central  Branch  of  the  P.  R.  R.  15  miles  from  Baltimore.    Train  leaves 
S^mor^^.34  Union  Station.    Trolley  from  Baltimore  every  half  hour  via  Towson. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

WEST  WINSOR  LOCAL 

The  annual  meetinp  of  the  West  Win- 
sor,  Mercer  county,  New  Jersey  local  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  township  hall, 
Dutch   Neck,   Tuesday,   February   7th. 

The  election  of  officers  to  serve  for 
1!)22  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton,  U.  D.;  Vice 
President,  Howard  Fravel,  Cranberry, 
11,  D.;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Raymond  G. 
Groendyke,  Trenton,  H.  D. 

Frank  P.  Willits,  formerly  president, 
now  a  member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, WJKS  the  principal  speaker.  He 
spoke  of  his  experiences  at  the  National 
Agricultural  onference  at  Washington, 
D.  C;  also  of  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
State     association     and     of     the     Dairy 

Council. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
there  was  a  profound  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion in  ai>sociation  work. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

From  Dami  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Record!  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
rrom  ^-"'•J™!;';^^^^^  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Butter  In  365  Days 


I. 


V.     OTTO  BOILING  SPRINGS    FARM  CAHI.I8LE.   PA..   R  6 


HOLSTEIN   FRESIAN  CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  either  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

Williams. Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  9R. 


E.   NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO..  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        — Anytinne 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(Full  lilo  without  refiUinR) 

Cutters       Feed  Trucks 

[.  f .  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Phlla. 


The  Farm    Value   of  the   tlilrty-lhree 
principal    grain,      vegetable    and      fruit 
Lrop.s  of  1921  ha.s  been  estimated  by  the 
Department    of      Agriiulture    at      r..676 
million  dollars  compared  with  a  value 
of  9.075  million  dollars  for  .similar  nops 
ill    1920    and    13,B90    million    doilais    for 
tliese  cropM  in  1919.     The  yiei.l  por  a«re 
fell    10%    bel'ow    avemge.  bul    it    is   ap- 
parent   that    the    farmers    in.onie    has 
been  cut  40^^  during  the  i)Hst   year  and 
nw>re    than   60%    in    two   yeais   as   evi- 
demed  by  the  annount    Ih^  has   realized 
from     his    grain,     fruirt    and     vegetable 
crops.     His   income   from   livestock  has 
suffered  even   more. 


Cool  and  aerate  milk  at  one  time— haltl 
Bcnii  arowth— remove  odor*.        _ .  _  ..  I 

SenSine  improved  champion 

stops  waste  and  lost— »aves  its  cost  in] 
one  week.     Write  for  Free  Folder. 
.CHAMPION  MILK  C()OLER  CO.    , 
iDapt.  22    •  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


',■„'    MiikOiiaiiKl    Reading  Bone  Fertflizer 

ImpiOVeMllKWUallM  ^service  Satisfaction 


Quality  Service 

Feeding  the  World:  The 


American   far- 


The  original  ear  label,  used  by  rnany  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders-  Will  identify 
you?  Uve  stock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  87  Main  Street,  West  Lebanon,  H.  H. 


mVr'slbb.    To  do  your   utmost  the   land 
Should  be  fed  too.    Stick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land 
Reading  Bone  Fertilizer. 

(This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reamnfl  Bone  feniiizei  Co..  neoaino.  pp. 


PUBLIC  SALE 

Wednesday  Jar.  13 

1922,  AT  12.30  P.  M. 

32  Registered  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle 

6  Horses 

Sale    at     "Samuel    P.     Knight    Farm,"     "ii 
Hridgetowii     Pike,     near     Fcastervillo.     HuiUr 
County,    Pa.      Autos    will    meet    nt    Somcrton 
Station  on  the  Philiidelphia  and  Rondinp  Kail 
road   trains   leaving   Heading   Terininul,    Phila 
delphia,   at  9.17   and    11.17    A.    M.    and    trains 
arriving     at     Somerton     from     New     Yurie     at 
10.00    A.    M.  and   12.:i9    P.    M.      20   cows  and 
heifers  are  in  milk,  a  great  milking  herd,  all 
big,   young  stock.     Close  up  in   their  hn^eding 
are  such  noted  sires  as  King  of  the   Pontiacs, 
Pontiac    Komdyke,    King    Segia    Pontiac    Al- 
cartra    and    Piet&rtje    Ilengerveld    Segis.       H» 
fine  heifers,   9   by   senior  herd  sire,  Westtown 
Klaver  Bervl  Wayne.      His   two  nearest   diims 
average   27.'l3    lbs.    butter,    7    days.      His    8ire 
a  $3,600  son  of  Kagai)ple  Komdyke,  8th.  from 
a  31    lb.   daughter  of    Pontiac    Komdyke       He 
is  an   exceptionally  tine   individual,   nearly   all 
white,    3    years    old.       His    heifers    show    his 
ability  to  transmit  quality.      .Junior  herd   sire 
is     Edgboro    Onnsbv     Segis,     a     jiromising     1  fi 
months  old   bill!    by   Ormsl.y    Pontiac    HeiiL'cr 
veld     5   .A.   K    <>    P.,   he   is  by   King   Komdyke 
Hengerveld  Onnsby.  fit   A.   K.  O.  D.     20  cdws 
are    bred    to    senior    bull,    and    two    hoifers    to 
junior   bull,      .'t    excellent   grade   cows    in    milk. 
2    Holsteins    and    (iuernscy:     1    Holsteiii    and 
.Jersey.      .'»    good    work    horses    includiii!;    two 
Belginn  mares    1400  lbs.,  mother  and  danghler 
9    and    0    vears   old.      Standard    bred    cbesiniit 
gelding.    <-omintr    three    years    old,    from    i!. IS 
stock,   a   pr'>mising   speed   prospect:    bi;:    l.onec! 
and   haiwlv.   drives   single   and    double. 

No  17  Deliaval  Power  Tream  be|.,Hator. 
used  tw"  ninnths.  good  as  new.  Half  ton 
Ford    truck    in    tr'i-id    rnniiing   order.       ^ 

The  above  will  he  scdd  for  cash.  Semi  for 
catalog  of   Holsteins  to 

WILLIAM    L.    KINTKR. 
Feasterville,    Bucks  Oouiity,    Pa 


Mention  The  Review  When  Writing   to   Advertisers 
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MORE  nUK^omYOVR  COWS 


Photo  taken  at  Glenlea  Farm, 
Winnipeg,  Can. 


LJscTS  of 

Empire  Milking  Machines 
report  increased  milh. 
productioix 


"The  Empire  Milking  Machine 
has  cut  down  the  time   it 
took  to  milk  from  sj-  hours 
to  1  hour  and  is  not  requir- 
ing as  many  to  do  the  work. 
The  machine  Increased  the 
production  of  milk  nine  gal- 
lons over  what  I  got  before 
I   started  using  it.     I  am 
milking  thirty-five  cows." 

VAU  W,  KAIL, 
JACKSON,  WIS. 


•V  T INE  gallons  more  milk  a  day  than  by- 
nA  hand  milking— that  is  the  record  of 
-^  ^  Van  W.  Nail's  Empire  Milker.  An  av- 
erage increase  of  3 . 3 1  pounds  per  day  from  one 
cow  and  similar  increases  from  the  others  of 
his  registered  Holstein  herd  is  recorded  by 
Walter  Zeller  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  with  the  Em- 
pire. He  says:  **The  Empire  Milker  produced 
a  larger  flow  of  milk  than  I  was  able  to  obtain 
by  hand  milking." 

The  letter  printed  above  from  Mr.  Nail  is 
but  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  proofs  showing 


that  the  Empire  greatly  increases  milk  pro- 
duction. The  Empire  Milking  Machine  sold 
with  its  famous  four  year  guarantee  on  the 
pulsator  not  only  increases  production  of  milk, 
but  cuts  labor  costs  from  35%  to  50%.  It  be- 
gins paying  for  itself  immediately  and  brings 
in  new  profits  every  day.  ,      . 

The  Empire  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest  pnce  since  it 
was  first  placed  on  the  market  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

It  is  a  money  making  machine  for  every  farmer  who 
has  six  or  more  cows.  Find  out  how  much  you  can 
save  by  installing  the  Empire  on  your  farm.  Write  for 
catalog  50M  today. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Elgin,  111. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the 

Million  Dollar  Bowl 


Toronto,  Can. 


I  MilKins?  Machines 


INTER-STATE 


Milk    Producers 
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MADru  Mil  IT  rnNniTiriNC 

The  General  Situation  Approximates  Normal 


Fairly  satisfactory  conditions  have 
been  generally  reported  in  tlie  Philadel- 
phia Millv  Market.  The  demand  on  the 
whole  has  been  well  maintained  and  the 
seasonable  over  supply  has  been  about 
normal. 

Conditions  ia  tlie  market  generally 
have  been  fairly  well  reflected  by  the 
platform  situation.  There  has  been  no 
wide  price  fluctations  on  the  platforms 
during  tlie  entire  month.  Current  surplus 
milk  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  5S  to  64 
cents  a  quart,  the  higher  range  prevailing 
at  times,  particularly  late  in  the  month 


economic  conditions,  an  increase  in  the 
consumptive  demand  should  develop. 

Prices  of  fluid  milk  remain  unchanged 
as  far  as  the  basic  supply  is  concerned. 
Four  i)er  cent.  Grade  B  Market  Milk 
liolds  at  6\  cents  per  quart  or  $2.87  per 
100  i)ounds  delivered  Philadelphia  and 
!i?2.28  per  100  pounds  at  country  receiving 
stations  in  the  50  mile  zone. 

The  price  of  Class  I  surplus  milk  for 
March  reflects  the  iujprovement  in  butter 
prices  during  tliat  month.  The  average 
price  of  92  score  solid  packed  creamery 
butter.  New   York  City,  on  which  milk 


wnRin»i;  hairy  rnNHRFSS 

Active  Plans  Are  Now   Under  Consideration 


The  first  official  gathering  of  the  men 
who  will  manage  the  World's  Dairy 
Congress  to  be  held  in  1923,  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  early  in  March. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
adopt  a  settled  plan  for  developing  and 
carrying  out   the  congress    idea. 

As  projected,  the  World's  Dairy  Con- 
gress wil  be  the  most  ambitious  inter- 
national meeting  of  dsiiry  interests  ever 
held,  as  well  as  the  first  to  be  conducted 
in  America.  The  congress  had  its  in- 
ception in  a  proposal  for  a  pan-American 
dairy  meeting,  which  the  representatives 


output  of  dairy  pn)ducts  and  by-pro- 
ducts is  estimated  to  have  a  value  of 
$2,000,000,000.  America's  31,400,000  dairy 
cattle  have  a  valuation  of  $1,900,000,000. 
The  number  of  American  farms  report- 
ing dairy  cattle  wjis  4s567,000  out  of  a 
total  of  6,44^,000.  The  estimated  acre- 
age of  America's  dairy  farms,  on  the 
basis  of  148.2  acres  i)er  farm,  amounts 
to  677,000,000.  The  estinuited  value  of 
the  American  farms  reporting  dairy 
eattle— that  is  the  laml,  the  buildings 
find  the  machinery— at  the  rate  of 
$10,248  each,  amounts  to  $47,000,000,000. 


JOHNNY  MILK  &  CX>.,  BUILDERS  OF  HEALTH  HOMES  ,      .,      ,    ^ 

Mi^chanical  device  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Inter-State  Dairy  Council  for  advertising  the  value  of  milfc  as  food 
Mechan.cal^devi^,u^sed^J^^^^^^^  in  the  central  part  of  the  device  are  electrically  operated 


when  sour  milk  developed  owing  to  sud- 
den  temporary   spells  of  warm   weather. 

The  over  supply  of  fluid  milk  in  this 
market  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
12  t<.  15  per  cent.  This  is  slightly  under 
normal.  Indications  are  to  the  eflfect 
that  there  will  be  no  great  over  supply 
on  the  whole,  in  the  immediate  future. 

There  has  been  an  exceptionally  light 
movement  in  dairies  from  one  buyer  to 
another.  The  bulk  of  those  changing 
have  been  on  accoimt  of  movements  of 
producers  from  one  farm  to  another,  re- 
quiring changes  in  milk  shipping  arrange- 
ments. 

Consumption  of  fluid  milk  appears  to 
be  fully  maintained.  There  is  still  a 
very  large  number  of  unemployed  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  which  has  a 
bearing  on   the   situation.     With   better 


l)rices  were  calculated  was  38.6  cents. 
This  makes  the  price  of  Class  I  surplus 
milk  5i  cents  per  quart  or  $2.41  per  hun- 
dred f«>r  4  per  cent,  milk  deivered  Phila- 
dephia  and  $1.84  per  hundred  at  all  re- 
ceiving stations  on  the  railroad.  The 
Class  II  surplus  price  for  March  was 
4.6  cents  a  quart  or  $2.12  per  hundred 
delivered  Philadelphia,  based  on  4  per 
cent,  milk  and  $1.54  per  hundred  at 
country  receiving  stations.  The  percent- 
age of  Class  II  milk  has,  on  the  whole, 
been   relatively   small. 

Prices  of  milk  for  strictly  manufactur- 
ing purposes  have  been  exerting  some 
pressure  on  the  market,  particularly 
where  manufacturers  have  to  compete 
with  low  price  goods  from  distant  points 
where  lower  milk  prices  prevail. 

(Continued  on   page  7) 


of  Argentine  Republic  presented  to  our 
Secretary  of  State  in  1919.  The  dairy 
and  allied  interests,  gathered  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  of  1920,  formed  a 
temporary  organization  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  plan 
a  World's  Dairy  Congress. 

The  Agricultural  Act,  approved  March 
3,  1921,  authorized  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  invite  foreign  govern- 
ments to  send  delegates  to  a  World's 
Dairy  Congress  to  be  held  here  in  1922. 
To  give  more  time  for  the  development 
of  plans,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  a 
year  by  a  joint  resolution,  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  22,  last. 

Some  idea  of  the  industrial  background 
of  the  congress  may  be  gathered  from 
the  last  census  figures.     America's  annual 


Of  course,  many  of  these  farms  have 
other  interests  than  dairying,  how  much 
money  is  invested  in  other  lands,  build- 
ings, machines  and  conveyances  devoted 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  handling  ef 
milk   and    milk  i)rodMCts  nobody   knows. 

.America  is  more  interested  than  other 
C(Hmtries  in  milk  and  milk  products; 
but  the  nutrition  experts  hold  that  she 
has  still  much  to  learn  about  the  value 
of  the  "one  perfect  food."  Other 
countries  show  less  appreciation  than 
America. 

The  World's  Dairy  Congress  is  in- 
tended to  spur  on  the  industry  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  awaken  more  people 
to  the  vital  need  of  improving  their  meat 
and  potato  diet  by  the  addition  of  milk 
and  milk  products.    Dr.  E.  V.  McColIum, 

(Continued  on  page   9) 
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SENATOR  VOIGT  SAYS 

Wisconsin  Courts  Will  Uphold  Filled  Milk  Law 


Woman's  club  officials  and  farm-dairy 
interests  throughout  the  eastern  states 
are  enthusiastic  over  a  statement  just 
issued  by  C'ontrressman  Edward  Voifft, 
of  Wiscimsin  in  wliich  i>e  predieU  vic- 
tory for  tlie  "whole  milk"  forces,  and  the 
upholding  of  Wisconsin's  new  law  pn.- 
hibitinp  "oiled  milk,"  whose  constitu- 
tionality is  now  being  tested  in  the  Wis- 
c<  nsin  Supreme  Court. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  were  among 
the  fust  to  make  the  fight  against  "oiled 
milk"  and  all  other  imitati(»n  milks,  the 
women's  clubs  fighting  "the  coconut 
cow"  and  her  milk  as  dangerous  to  clnld- 
ren,  and  the  farm  and  dairy  interests  and 
the  standard  producers  of  evaporated 
whole  n.ilk  fighting  the  adulterated  mdk 
brands  as  unfair  competition. 

Congressman  VoifJt  is  now  leading  a 
vigorous  fight  in  Washingt.m  for  a  na- 
tional law,  and  his  bill,  H.  U.  8086,  has 
iKcn  reported  favorably  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  14  to  4. 

Public  sentiment  has  become  so  strong 
that  nine  states  have  already  passed  bills 
against   "oiU'd    milk,"    and    legislation    is 
pending  in  several  more-  states.  Everyone 
interested  in  "iM.re  milk"  is  now  watch- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsm  to 
see  whether  or  not  a  legislature  has  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  goods 
on  the  grounds  of  public  welfare    when 
the  goods  are  properly  branded  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  act,  but  deletenous 
in  child  nutrition. 

The  Wisconsin  bill  became  a  law  in 
looi  The  Senate  voted  for  it  28  to  0; 
and  the  Assembly  favored  it  67  to  10. 
Tiut  the  Hebe  and  Carnation  companies 
secured  an  injunction  against  the  Wis- 
consin Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  re- 
straining him  from  enforcing  the  law 
until  they  could  test  its  constitutionality 
in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Congressman  Voigt  upholds  the  Wis- 
consin law  and  predicts  a  victory  for  pure 
milk  as  follows: 

"The  Hebe  Company  is  the  only  one 
^.hich  has  endeavored  to  warn  the  public 
against  the  deficiencies  from  a  nutritive 
standpoint  in  filled  milk.  There  are  other 
brands  on  the  market,  the  manufacturers 
of  which  have  done  the  best  they  could 
to  delude  the  public  into  thinking  that 
they  were  buying  genuine  evoporated  or 

condensed  milk.  .    .    »u 

"Notwithstanding    the    fact    that    the 
referee's   report   seems   somewhat   liberal 
toward   these  companies   and   that   some 
material  facts  arc  not  found  in  the  ref- 
eree's report,   I   feel   absolutely   confident 
in    predicting    that    the    Supreme    Court 
will  find  the  prohibitory  law  to  be  con- 
stitutional.    The   referee  has   found  that 
this  compound  has  been  sold  for  the  gen- 
uine  article   and   that   the  public  has  in 
,„any    cases    not   received    value    for   its 
money.    These  circumstances  justify  the 
legislature   of  a   state   in  passing   a   law 
wh.ich  will  make  such  a  fraud  impossible 
"The    courts    have    frequently    decided 
that  when  the  legislature  finds  an  evil  to 
exist,  that  the  method  of  the  abatement 
of  that  evil  lies  within  the  discreticm  of 
the    legislature.    If   then,    the    legislature 
„f    Wiscmsin    was    ..f   the    opinion   that 
tlu    onlv   way   t ,   prevent  a  fraud  from 
being  perpetrated   (m   the   public   in  this 
case  was  to  prohibit  entirely  the  manu- 
facture of  the  article,  then  the  legislature 
had  the  constitutional  i>ower  to  make  a 
l(.w  having  that  effect. 

"States     which     have     prohibited     the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  commodities  in- 
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jurious  to  public  health  or  morals  have 
frequently  been  upheld  by  the  courts  and 
in  all  cases  the  courts  have  held  they 
could  not  dictate  to  the  legislative  branch 
11..    iw>;.f   ••>i>t)<<Hl'^  to  be  luirsued. 

"The  precise  question  which  will  come 
ui)    before    the   Supreme    Court    of   Wis- 
eonsin  has  already   been   decided  against 
tlu    Hebe  Comi)any    by   a  court  in   Ohio 
jMid    the   Supreme    Court    of    the    I'nited 
States.     The  State  of  Ohio  passed  a  law 
forliidding  the  manufacture  of  evaporated 
milk    from    which    cream    was    removed. 
.\   court  in  Ohio  confirmed  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this   law.     The   Hebe  Com- 
pany then  took  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court    of    the    United    States    and    that 
ci.urt   again   upheld  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law." 

He  quotes  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  as   follows: 

"If  the  character  or  effect  of  the  arti- 
cles as  intended  to  be  used  be  debatable, 
the  legislatue  is  entitled  to  its  own  judg- 
ment and  that  judgment  Ls  not  to  be 
superceded  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  or 
we  may  add,  by  the  personal  opinion  of 
judges  upon  the  issue  which  the  legis- 
lature has  decided." 


WEIGHING  VERSUS  MEASUR- 
ING MARKET  MILK 

Producers   who   ship  to  city   distribu- 
tors have  voiced  frequent  complaints  be- 
cause  of   the    disparity     between    their 
figures  on  the  quantity  of  milk  shipped 
and  those  of  the  dealers  on  the  quantity 
received.    In  order  to  locate  the  cause  of 
complaint    by    studying   the   ja-tual   loss 
between  the  country  shipping  point  and 
the    city    plant    the    United    States    De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    made    an    in- 
vestigation   on    the     Baltimore     market. 
Records   kept   on    more   than    1,100  cans 
showed  that  the  loss  between  the  country 
station  and  the  city  plant  was  less  than 
1  per  cent.    The  loss  on  trains,  probably 
due  to  spilling,  was  only  0.19  per  cent.; 
and   from   the   city   railroad  platform  to 
the  plant  it  was  0.65  per  cent. 

However,  it  was  found  that  when  the 
milk  was  weighed  in  the  city  plant  there 
was  a  shortage  of  2.56  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  shipped  according  to  can  meas- 
ure in  the  country.  Of  this  shortage, 
0.74  per  cent  was  due  to  actual  losses, 
while  1.H2  per  cent,  was  the  difference 
between  can  measure  and  weight.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
eans  become  dented  and  battered,  which 
decreases  their  holding  capacity. 

In  a  former  investigation  by  the  de- 
partment an  even  greater  discrepancy 
was  found  between  can  measure  and 
weight,  the  difference  being  3  per  cent. 
It  would  seem  that  there  would  be  less 
tDuble  between  producers  and  dealers 
if  the  milk  were  weighed  at  both  ends 
of  the  line. 


DAIRY  PRACTICE 

The  addition  of  some  mineral  matter 
to  the  dairy  cow's  ration  during  the  dry 
jieriod  is  considered  good  practice  by 
many  dairymen,  particularly  for  high 
].roducers.  Finely  iiulverized  rock  phos- 
phate (floats),  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound 
per  cow  per  day  along  with  the  grain, 
is  rec(nnmended  by  several  authorities  as 
being  the  most  suitable  mineral  to  feed. 


Seed  corn  isn't  the  only  seed  worth 
testing.  Oats,  chiver  and  other  import- 
ant crop  seeds   should  be  tested  too. 


Activities  in  connection  with  filled  milk 
legislation  have  claimed  a  considerable 
share  of  some  of  the  Dairy  Council 
workers  during  the  numth,  particularly 
in  connection  with  New  Jersey  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Miller  also  attended  and  testi- 
fied at  a  hearing  l)ef(»re  tiie  Maryland 
legislature  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
oleomargarine   hill. 

Health  Plays 
Co-operating  with  the  nutrition  work- 
ers.  Miss  Del   Rose   Macan  and  a  corps 
of  assistants    who   coach   and    stage   our 
milk  fairy  plays  amcmg  the  school  child- 
ren, have  had  a  full  schedule  this  month. 
Early    in    March    Miss    Macan's   workers 
coached    several    casts    of    fifty    children 
each.       On     March     3rd,    the    Reynolds 
school   children    (colored)    played   in   the 
school   auditorium    before   1,000  children. 
The    St.    John's    School    (ParochisU)    of 
Manayunk,  performed  on  the  same  day, 
under    Miss    Macan's    coaching,    to    1100 
children.  On  the  evening  of   March  3rd, 
the   Durham   School    (colored)    csust   per- 
formed   at   a   health    meeting    held    in    a 
Sunday    School    auditorium.      This    is    a 
sample  of  Miss  Macan's  activities.     The 
work  of  selecting  the  children,  coaching 
them,  costuming  and  staging  the  perform- 
ance required  an  indescriable  amount  of 
energy,  patience  and   tact.      Other  casts 
of  school  children  trained  and  perform- 
ances given  throughout  the  past  month, 
include  the  Lincoln  School,  several  short 
plays  at  the  Stephens   Annex  before  160 
children,  the  Blaine  and  Morris  recreation 
centers,  two  jierformances  in  one  day  to  an 
audience  of  1000  children,  all  told,  a  repi- 
tition    at   the    Blaine    School    three   days 
later    before    600    children;    before    900 
children  at  the  Tilden  High  School;  be- 
fore 1000  children  with  a  reptition  several 
days   later   for   the  parents   of  the   mal- 
nourished   children;    the    Heston    School 
on  two  successive  days  ,before  150  child- 
ren and  on   March  31st  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity, under  the  auspices  of  the  Model 
School.      The  play   was  given  three  suc- 
cessive performances,  so  that  students  of 
the   college   would   have   an   opi>ortunity 
to  witness  the  affair.     This  was  particu- 
larly   valuable    since    most    of    the    stu- 
dents   are    prospective    teachers.      There 
was     also     a     food     demonstration     and 
the  enacting  of  three  short  plays  about 
milk. 

Nutrition  Lectures 
Mrs.     Louise    Elmore     Northui),    food 
demonstrator,  has  been  giving  numerous 
demcmstrations  before  mothers  at  .settle- 
ment houses,   neighborhood   centers,  and 
in     sch(K>ls    after     hours.       These     have 
|,een     followed     up     by     an     illustrated 
talk,  with  lantern  slides,  by  Dr.  Hannah 
McK.  Lyons,  so  that  each  group  has  had 
the   benefit  of  a   complete  course  in   the 
uses    that    may    be    made    of    dairy    pro- 
ducts.    Aside   from   this,   Mrs.  Northup 
has    been    giving    special    dem<mstrati<ms 
to   mothers   whose   children   are   enrolled 
in  the  nutriticm  classes.    There  are  twenty- 
five   classes    in    the    Philadelphia   schools, 
and    Mrs.    Northup    plans   to    reach    the 
mothers  of  all  children  enrolled. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
with  the  sclKHil  authorities  at  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  for  a  week  of  health  talks 
beginning  May   first. 

A  visit  paid  by  Dr.  Lyons  to  the 
Markley  Street  School,  Norristown, 
where  an  experiment  in  nutrition  work 
has  been  conducted  since  February  7,  re- 
ports that  people  of  that  town  arc  highly 


enthusiastic,  that  complete  co-operation 
is  being  given  by  every  school  teacher, 
l)rincipal,  school  official,  and  citizen.  She 
lepc.rted  that  a  total  of  Oti  pounds  have 
been  gained  by  the  undernourished  child- 
ren   of    illili    eiiis>    niin.*.     i«.o     iJCgril'iIi'.r.g    OIX 

weeks  ag).  A  tremendous  mass  meeting 
of  parents  and  teachers  of  Norristown 
will  he  held  April  3rd,  at  which  the 
results  of  the  entire  experiment  to  date 
will  he  announced. 

The  three-day  conference  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  held 
at  Chicago  from  March  IH  to  21  was  at- 
tended   by    Mr.    Balderston,    Miss  Barger 
and  Miss   Keenan.     A   number  of  health 
plays,  milk  stories  and  food  games  were 
adopted    by   the   conference    and    will    be 
printed   and   sent   broad   cast   for  distri- 
bution   among    teachers,    nurses,    parents 
and    children.     Our    representatives    re- 
ceived many  new  ideas  for  our  work  here 
in  the  Philadelphia  district. 

Plans  are  now  being  discussed  by  our 
staff  workers  for  a  summer  program. 
Mr.  Balderston  has  suggested  that,  fol- 
lowing the  closing  of  the  schools  for  the 
summer,  a  program  of  nutrition  work 
among  factory  workers  be  undertaken. 
More  complete  plans  will  be  decided 
iq>on  sometime  in  April  and  will  be  an- 
nounced in  full  later. 

We  have  been  facing  the  "garlic" 
problem  in  earnest  this  year.  Probably 
no  other  problem  can  be  as  readily 
solved  as  that  of  eliminating  the  garlic 
flavor  in   milk. 

Philadelphia  distributors  had  so  much 
trouble  with  garlicky  milk  last  year  that 
they  were  threatening  to  close  receivinjr 
stations  in  certain  territories  if  farmers 
persisted  in  supplying  garlicky  milk. 
Consumers  in  this  district  will  not  use 
milk  so  flavored. 

In  order  to  assist  farmers  to  keep  their 
markets  open,  Mr.  Cohee  has  planned  to 
spend  most  of  April  in  the  worst  affected 
areas,  inspecting  milk  and  visiting  indi- 
vidual farmers  so  as  to  assist  them  free- 
ing their  milk  from  garlic. 

A  second  assistant,  Melvin  R.  June, 
has  been  employed  by  the  Dairy  Council 
to  aid  in  this  work.  These  men  will  re- 
main in  the  field  to  assist  producers  in 
overcoming  the  seasonable  garlic  and 
grass  flavors  in  the  milk  so  that  con- 
sumption may  be  maintained  and  a  con- 
tinued good  market  assured. 


SILAGE  PLANS 
Plan  now  for  your  supply  of  silage 
for  the  next  eighteen  months,  A  little 
extra  feed  during  July  and  August  of 
each  year  helps  to  maintain  a  larger  milk 
flow.  If  you  do  not  have  silage  for  these 
months  of  the  coming  summer,  plant 
n(;w  for  summer  silage  crops.  Crops  rec- 
ommended are  oats  and  peas  or  clover, 
oi  perhaps  some  early  corn  can  be  put 
in  to  be  used  as  green  feed  during  the 
late  summer  months. 


East  Earl  Local 

The  members  of  the  East  Earl,  Lan- 
aster  cunty.  Pa.,  district,  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  March  3rd  and  organized 
the  East  Earl  Local  with  the  following 
officers:  Pn-sident,  (Jeorge  Souder;  vice 
president,  Horace  K.  Martin;  secretary- 
trasurer,  Eli  Z.  Martin. 

Several  months  ago  a  membership 
campaign  in  this  district  resulted  in  an 
additional  74  members. 


.\nnuHl  spring  clean  up  sejtson  is  at 
!iand.  The  rainy  tlays  give  the  farmer 
llii"  time  to  (h)  the  indoor  work,  season- 
;il)le  at  this  tim«'.  Those  who  have  not 
;,  I  ready  done  S(k  should  see  to  it  that  the 
agricultural  implements  are  all  in  order 
for  the  season's  work. 

Rusty  t(H>ls  should  be  cleajied  up  and 
thoroughly  greased.  It  will  pay  well  in 
time  and  emciency  gained  wiieu  work 
in  the  open  is  started.  A  coat  or  two 
of  paint  on  the  wood  work  of  tools  and 
implements  will  preserve  them  for  years 
of  usefulness. 

Work  harness  also  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  attention  at  this  seasim.  It's  a 
good  rainy  day  job  to  rei>air  and  grease 
up  the  work  harness.  See  to  it  that 
your  plow  harness  is  in  order  for  spring 
work. 

Barns  and  outbuiUlings  come  in  for 
their  share  of  si)ring  attention.  If  you 
can't  afford  to  paint  your  farm  buildings 
don't  neglect  giving  them  a  coat  of 
whitewjish. 

The  value  of  whitew.-tsh  on  the  wtM>d 
work  and  surfaces  of  farm  buildings  is 
well   known. 

The  standard  governn'ient  formula  for 
whiti'wash  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  12  gallons  of  water  add  one 
luishel  of  quick  lime. 

2.  Then  dissolve  2  lbs.  of  common 
salt  and  one  iwund  of  zinc  sulphate  in  2 
gallons  of  hot  water.  Mix  No.  1  and  2 
and  to  this  add  2  gallons  of  skim  milk. 
This   is  a   very   satisfactory   prei>aration. 

Another  formula  quite  comnumly  u.sed, 
although  not  so  effective  as  the  former 
is  prepared  us  follows: 

Add  10  ll>s.  of  quick  lime  to  2  gaUons 
of  water  and  let  stand  for  two  hours 
before  using. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  preparing  your  own  whitewash  a 
numiier  of  jireparetl  whitewash  bases  are 
available. 

Some  of  the.se  offer  special  featun-s, 
being  i)repared  as  a  whitewash,  .semi- 
jiaint  and  disinfectant.  They  come  in 
powderecl  fi>rin,  are  easily  mixed  and 
usually  ])articularly  a(lai)tal)le  for  u.se  in 
.spraying  machines.  With  the.se  i)re]>ared 
whitewashes  the  nuisance  of  clogging  of 
spray  nozzles,  common  with  home  made 
whitewjishes  unless  carefully  strained,  is 
largely  overcome.  (See  adverti.sements.) 
The  value  of  i)roperly  preparing  dis- 
infecting whitewiush  for  the  stable,  bam, 
milk  house,  chicken  house,  pig  pens  and 
all   buildings  is  without  question., 

See  to  it  that  j'x>ur  buildings  and  sur- 
roundings are  pn)perly  cleaned  up  before 
the  warm  weather  sets  in. 


STANDARD  TIME  LEAGUE 

A  group  of  interests  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  have  organized  the  Standard 
Time  League,  which  has  for  its  object, 
organized  opposition  to  the  so-called 
(lay-light  saving  ineasun\s  already  adopt- 
ed or  proposed. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  the 
offices  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  PnMlucers 
Association,  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
when  the  organization  was  formally 
launched  and  the  following  officers 
elected.  President,  Charles  Row;  N'ice 
President,  Frederick  Shangle,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  R.  F.  D.;  Secretary,  A.  A.  Miller, 
721  Heed  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  and  Trea.s- 
urer,  Arthur  Linville,  Media,  Pa.,  R.I).  2. 
The  following  board  of  governors  was 
named:  W.  H.  H.  Davis,  H.  D.  A  lie- 
bach,    E.    A.    Nels<m,    Herbert    Starkey, 

^  Isaac  Gross,  Joseph  H.  Paschall,  Harold 
C.  Duttxm,  Mrs.  Jennv  D.  Rodgers,  Mary 
G.  Wilson,  FaIw.  C.  Harding,  R.  F. 
Brinton,  A.  B.  Wjiddington,  W.  D.  Cow- 

Iperthwaite  and  Emil  Roberts. 

An  executive  committee  consisting  of 

|H.  D.   Allebach,   Arthur   Linville,   Fred- 

lerick  Shangle,  Edw.  C.  Harding,  Mary  G. 

|Wilson  and  F.  P.  Willits  was  aiJjxunteil. 


A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Inter-State  Milk  Pnxlucers  A.ssocia- 
tion  was  held  at  its  Philadelphia  head- 
(piarters  in  the  Heed  building,  on  We<l- 
nesday,  March  22.  Directors  present  in- 
cluded Messrs.  James,  Tus.sey,  Wadding- 
ton,  Book,  Poorbaugh,  Shangle,  Lehman, 
Allebach,  Brinton,  Willits,  Sarig,  Ben- 
neteh,  Donovan,  Co|)perthwaite,  Lauver, 
T  willing,  Slewarl,  I'eiiiiiiigUMi,  Marvel 
and  secretary  Balderston.  Newtcm  H. 
Gotshall,  fieldman,  C.  I.  Cohee,  Phila- 
delphia Inter-State  Dairy  Council;  A.  A. 
Miller,  editor  the  Milk  Producers  Review; 
John  D.  Fassett  and Hudson,  Clay- 
ton, Del.,  were  also  present.  President 
H.  D.  Allebach  occupied  the  chair. 

After  the  transjiction  of  routine  busi- 
ness, secretary  Balderston  reported  at 
length  on  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C.  in  connection  with  the 
request  for  decreased  freight  rates  on 
milk. 

The  directors  went  on  record  as  being 
opi>osed  to  daylight  saving  and  directed 
the  executive  committee  to  assist  as  far 
as  j)ossible  in  any  action  looking  toward 
the  abolishment  of  the  so-called  day- 
light  saving  ordinance   in    Philadelphia. 

The  activities  of  the  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  in  connection  with  filled  or 
imitation  milk  products,  of  which  Mr. 
Willits  and  Mr.  Miller  are  members, 
were  reported  on  at  length. 

Stmng  efforts  to  have  Voigt  Bill  H.  R. 
8086  favorably  acted  upon  in  the  nationid 
House  of  Representatives  was  urged  and 
every  director  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress urging  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Each  director  made  a  complete  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  their  respective  districts  and  presented 
their  views  of  market  conditions  gener- 
ally. The  situation,  sus  far  as  each  dis- 
trict of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed  is 
concerned,  Wiis  carefully  analyze<l  and 
discussed. 

The  wh()le  broad  milk  marketing  situ- 
ation was  discus.sed  and  plans  for  the 
future  considered.  Testing  and  weigh- 
ing methods  came  in  for  a  large  share 
of  discussion  and  inetlnHls  looking  toward 
a  betterment  in  these  particulars  were 
specially  considered. 


THIRD  NATIONAL 

BRENTWOOD  SALE 

The  third  annujd  Brentwood  sale  and 
exhibition  was  held  in  the  Commercial 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  20, 
21,  22,  23,  under  the  direction  of  W.  G. 
Davidson,  Brentwood  Farms,  Abington, 
Penna. 

The  show  and  sale  bnuight  out  many 
famous  strains  of  the  Holstein  breed. 
Carnation  Matador  Pontiac  of  the  Car- 
nation Stock  Farms,  was  awarded  the 
Blue  Ribbon  as  grand  champion  cow 
of  the  show.  Lyons  Pontiac  Champion 
of  the  Laurel  Stock  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
won  the  championship  in  the  bull  class. 
Over  $1600  was  awarded  in  prizes. 

While  the  average  prices  brought  at 
this  sale  were  reported  below  the  aver- 
age of  last  year's  sale,  some  good  figures 
were  realized  for  outstanding  cows,  bulls 
and  heifers. 

Champion  Carnation  Matador  Pontiac 
sold  for  $1,200.  The  well-known  bull. 
Matador  Segis  Walker  brought  $5000. 
Cjiscade  Pieterje,  a  blue  ribbon  milk  cow 
was  bid  up  to  $3,325. 

Sales  at  prices  ranging  from  $800  to 
$1500  were  common  occurrences. 

It  is  reported  that  the  average  sale 
])rice  pej-  animal  will  be  close  to  $800. 


It  Pays  To  Be  Particular 
When  Selecting  Paint 

You  can  buy  good  paint  and  inferior  paint.  You  can 
pay  a  little  less  (in  the  beginning)  for  tlie  inferior  paint 
and  a  few  cents  more  for  the  good. 

Tr»    fV»o  onri     Kit  iioinnr  o    rrnnA    rvoinf     irmi    CilVP    manv    timPR 

the  small  difference  between  the  good  paint  and  the 


poor  paint. 


Is  your  property  worth  that  difference  ? 


-RAOE 
MARK 


R  EC- 
US.A. 


PAINTS  and  VARNISHES 

ARE  GUARANTEED.  Only  the  purest  of  leads, 
oils,  zincs,  and  other  pigments  go  into  them. 
They  have  the  lasting  qualities— everyone  of 
them— because  they  are  made  right  and  made 
with  the  best  materials.    Ask  your  dealer— or 


We  have  a  booklet  called,  "Paint  Pointers" 
full  of  practical  information  -of  value  to 
every  household.  It's  free.  Writefor  acopy. 


Eugene  E.  Nice  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Manofacturinf  quality 
painU  OTcr  45  years 
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Write  for  ALL  the 
FACTS  Regarding 
Larro    Dairy    Feed 


Let  8  Cows  Produce 
What  10  Did  Before 


An  expert  recently  said,  'Tresent  conditions  need  ^^i« 
not  mean  a  loss  of  dairy  profits.  My  theory  is 
that  8  properly  fed  cows  are  better  than  10  improperly 
fed.  I  say,  cull  out  the  2  poorest  producers  and  feed 
the  remaining  8  cows  a  high  quality  prepared  ration 
such  as  LARRO.  You'll  save  hay,  silage,  labor  and 
trouble.  The  saving  will  turn  your  loss  into  a  nice  profit. 

The  Ready 
Ration  for 
Dairy  Cow 

The  famous  LARRO  blend  of  certified  itiRredients  is  the  result  of 
years  of  research  and  thousands  of  dollars  spent  m  testinK.  It  is 
succulent,  palatable,  easily  dlRestible  and  highly  nounshinK.  It 
increases  milk  yields  and  keepscows  in  fine  condition.  Why  waste 
time  with  ineflScient  home  mixtures,  which  fail  because  you  lack 
facilities,  lack  time  and  help,  lack  a  tried  and  proved  formula. 
You  can  prove  LARRO  at  our  risk.  Just  test  two  bags  on  our 
trial  offer.  We  guarantee  more  milk  or  your  money  back.  Asu 
your  LARRO  dealer  or  write  us  for  details. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  C0.,18M  UrrowtBMc..  Detroit,  Mich. 


^.-t^^. .. 


arr 


No  Filler- 
no  off-grade 
ingredients 

Every  bag  of  LARRO 
contains  the  same  high 
quality  of  ingredients - 
and  is  of  the  same  high 
feeding  value.  LARRO 
highquality  is  never 
changed.  It  never  did.  it 
does  not  now,  and  never 
will  contain  materials  of 
low  feeding  value.  It  is 
always  the  same— yester- 
day—today,  tomorrow. 


LET   US 
DESIGN 
YOUR 
STATIONERY 


PEDIGREE 
CATALOGS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


HORACE  F.  Temple 
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UNDESIRABLE    ODORS    IN    MILK 
In    orcUr    that    your    market    may    be 
lircst-rved    ke('i>    Jill    imde.sirable    flavors 
out  of  yoTir  milk. 

Milk  is  a  most  exc-ellent  carrier  of  un- 
desirable odors.  They  may  be  from 
garlic,  grass,  from  other  weeds  or  from 
thf  stable. 

At  this  season  the  garlic  and  grassy 
flavor  must  V)e  particularly  guarded 
apainst.  One  can  of  milk  with  a  pro- 
nounced gariic  flavor  will  contaminate  a 
whole    tank    of    milk    at    the    receiving 

station. 

The  public  is  more  and  more  insistent 
on  the  quality  and  grade  of  its  milk 
supply.  Many  will  not  use  milk  or  but- 
ter with  a  garlic  flavor. 

If  consumption  is  to  be  maint<ained  at 
the  top  notch  and  it's  particularly  de- 
sirable at  this  season  of  plentiful  sup- 
ply, every  effort  to  keep  out  objection- 
able odors  must  be  made. 

Some  dealers  are  flatly  refusing  to  ac- 
cept milk  flavored  with  garlic  or  grass 
and  announce  that  shippers  of  such  mUk 

will  be  laid  off. 

It's  up  to  the  producer  to  exercise  the 
care  necessary  to  make  milk  that  will 
please  the  consumer. 

LOOK  OUT! 


leMtorial 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING 
It's  just  a  question  whether  the  farm- 
ers—and  they   do  not   stand   alone— are 
going  to  be  satisfied  to  standby  and  have 
daylight   saving,   so   called,  put   over  on 

them. 

In  most  large  cities  the  class  of  work- 
ing people  who  might  be  termed,  light 
laborers,  such  as  clerks,  department  store 
employees,  the  bankers  and  brokers,  etc., 
stand  pat  for  daylight  saving— it  gives 
them  an  extra  hour  of  daylight  for  play 
and  exercise. 

At  the  same  time  the  farmer  and  the 
heavy   laboring   cla-ss— men,   women   and 
children   toiling   10,   12,  and    It   hours   a 
day,  in  many  cases  seven  days  a  week, 
are  not  going  to  sit  idly  by.    They  do 
not  need  the  extra  hour  of  daylight  for 
exerci.se.     They  get  all  the  exercise  they 
want,  day  in  and  day  out  and  their  play 
time  during  the  summer  season  is  limited. 
The  leopard  .spot  shifting  of  the  clocks 
is  not  only  most  confusing  but  there  is 
a  question  as  to  its  legality. 

The  Milk  Producers  Review  stands 
flatly  against  these  so-called  daylight 
saving  laws.  Many  arguments  could  be 
brought  against  the  practice  but  in  the 
larger  cities  their  is  usually  a  fixed  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
tors even  before  public  hearings  are  held, 
to  put  the  thing  over. 

Unfortunately  when  a  municipality 
puts  over  a  daylight  saving  proposition, 
it  alone  is  not  affected.  The  surround- 
ing territory  is  usually  more  or  less  di- 
vided against  the  program  and  much 
hardship  and  inconvenience  results. 

The  farmer  under  this  arrangement 
gets  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  He 
cannot,  if  he  is  a  real  dirt  farmer,  work 
anything  but  natural  time.  His  help  is 
influenced  by  surrounding  conditions. 
When  daylight  saving  is  used  in  nearby 
towns  and  cities  the  conflict  is  on. 

Something   will   have   to   be    done   to 
adjust  this   matter  if  agriculture  is   to 
go  on  and  the  public  fed. 
Keep  your  c«r  to  the  ground. 


Sour  Milk  Season  at  Hand 
Watch  out  for  the  occasional  warm 
days  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They 
hit  us  suddenly  and  if  ordinary  caution 
is  not  observed,  milk  will  sour  in  tran- 
sit to  the  market. 

The  few  warm  days  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  caught  quite  a  few  ship- 
pers napping. 

It  pays  in  the  long  run  to  care  for 
your  milk  proi>erly.  We  are  inclined  to 
be  a  little  lax  in  our  methods  just  be- 
tween cool  and  warm  weather  seasons. 
When  milk  sours  on  its  way  to  market 
we  lose  money.  It  don't  pay  to  lose 
money — so  watch  out. 

See  to  it  that  your  milk  is  properly 
cooled  before  shipment. 


MIFFLIN    COUNTY,    (PA.)    NOTES 
During  the   week  of   March   13  to  18, 
field  man  Gottshall  with  the  co-operation 
of  County  Agent  Thompson,  held  a  series 
of  eight   meetings   in   as   many  different 
sections  of  the  county.     These  meetings 
were  attended  by  a  total  of  317  people 
who    manifested    much    interest    in    the 
association.      Sixty   new   members  were 
added,  new  locals  organized  and  old  locals 
reorganizeu.      rvt  oi^^'^' ' ""-»    '-•"'   *""^ — » 
merchant  closed  his  store  until  the  meet- 
ing was  over.  Not  only  did  he  urge  his 
customers  to   go  to  the  meeting  but  he 
himself  attended.  The  Siglcrville  local  in- 
cludes  the   Milroy   district.     Officers   of 
this  new  local  were  not  elected  on  the 
evening  of  the  meeting  due  to  the  ab- 
sence   of    two    men    who    were    elected 
members  of  a  board  of  five  from  which 
the  officers  are  to  be  elected.    The  board 
consist  of  the  following:     A.  B.  McNitt, 
George  Spangler,  H.   T.   McNitt,  J.   A. 
Esh  and  H.  S.  Wagner. 

A  new  local  was  also  organized  at  Mc- 
Veytown,  where  the  following  five  men 
were  elected  members  of  the  board  of 
directors:  John  O.  Wirt,  F.  C.  Kerr,  W. 
C.  Swigart,  J.  D.  Hostetier  and  W.  H. 

Anderson. 

The  Belleville  local  was  reorganized 
with  these  officers:  President,  Robert 
McClay;  vice  president,  Arthur  McNitt; 
secretary  John  C.  Fleming,  and  treasur- 
er, E.  J.  Peachy. 

At  Lewistown  the  men  elected  to  the 
offices  were  President,  H.  H.  Bradford; 
vice  president,  D.  E.  Notestine;  secre- 
tary, Howard  Brought  and  treasurer,  W. 
J.  Crissman. 

At  four  of  these  meetings  a  number 
of  women  attended  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions.  They  were  ju.st 
as  much  interested  in  the  products  of  the 
dairj'  of  which  they  carry  a  share  of  the 
labor. 


MONTGOMERY  CX5UNTY 

INSTITUTE  WEEK 
The  Montgomery  County,  (Pa.)  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Inter-State   Milk  Producers 
Association  and  the  Philadelphia  Inter- 
state  Dairy    Council   co-operating,    held 
an    interesting   series    of    farm    institute 
meetings  during  the  week  of  March  13th. 
Morning,  afterntwn  and  evening  sessions 
were   held.      On    Monday    the    meetings 
v/e'-'*  «t  .Sassamansville:   Tuesday,  Sana- 
toga;     Wednesday,    Swamp;     Thursday, 
East    Greenville;     Friday,    Trappe,    and 
Saturday  at  Green  Lane. 

Attendance  in  the  aggregate  averaged 
several  hundred  at  each  daily  session. 

The  meetings  were  under  the  direct 
charge  of  County  Agent  A.  K.  Rothen- 
berg,  assisted  by  H.  D.  Allebach,  presi- 
dent of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers 
Association  and  C.  I.  Cohee  and  Chas.  S. 
Detwiler,  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy 
Council.  Local  speakers  made  addresses 
at  each  of  the  various  meetings.  Efforts 
were  made  to  organize  community  organ- 
izations which  were  successful  in  some 
localities. 

The  afternoon  sessions  were  given  over 
largely    to     dairying.       The     Inter-State 
Dairy  Council,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Detwiler  and  Mr.  Cohee,  presented  vari- 
ous motion  pictures,  including  "The  Turn 
in  the  Road"  and  "The  Romance  of  the 
White  Bottie."     Illustrated  addresses  on 
j    clean  milk  campaigns  under  the  direction 
of  the  Dairy  Council   and   general  talks 
on  the  work  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
co-operative    work    of    the     Inter-State 
Milk   Producers   Association   were  made 
by  the  different  speakers. 


VOIGT  BILL  NECESSARY 
With  New  Jersey  and  New  York  hav- 
ing legislated  against  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  imitation  or  filled  milk,  the 
urgent  need  of  the  Voigt  Bill  H.  R.  8086, 
to  prohibit  the  movement  of  "oiled  milk" 
in  inter-state  traffiic  is  obvious. 

These  states  need  the  protection  offer- 
ed by  the  Voigt  Bill  to  prohibit  buyers 
from  purchasing  these  substitutes  in 
other  states  and  using  it  in  bulk,  par- 
tieulariy  in  the  hotel  and  restaurants  in 
those  states  which  it  is  reported  large 
quantities  are  used  at  the  present  time. 
Once  out  of  the  can  the  consumer  has 
no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from 
straight  evaporated  milk. 

Tiiat  the  Voigt  Bill  is  not  near  as 
"worthless"  as  one  of  our  contemporaries 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  is  quite  evident. 
Opponents  of  the  Voigt  Bill  should 
consider  this  profoundly  and  then  "get 
on  the  wagon." 

I'rge  your  c(mgrcssman  to  support  the 
Voigt  Bill  II.  R.  8086. 

NEW  JERSEY 
One  more  state  has  been  added  to  those 
who  consider  the  traffic  in  imitation  or 
filled  or  oiled  milk  a  menace  to  pubUc 

health. 

New  Jersey,  during  the  past  month, 
enacted  a  law  which  has  had  the  gover- 
nor's signature,  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  imitation  or  filled 
milk  in  that  state. 

This  is  the  ninth  state  in  the  Union 
which  has  prohibited  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  filled  or  oiled  milk. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


NEW  YORK  FILLED 

MILK  BILL  A  LAW 

As  we  go  to  press  we  are  advised  that 
Governor  Miller  of  New  York  has  signed 
the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of   imitation   or   filled   milk  in   that 

State. 

The  bill  goes  a  littie  farther  than  the 
New  Jersey  law  in  that  it  also  prohibits 
the  sale  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  in 
containers  or  packages  in  less  than  ten 
pounds  weight. 

New  York  is  the  tenth  state  in  tiie 
Union  to  legislate  against  the  cocoanut 
cow. 


The  average  price  of  all  commodities, 
according  to  the  Banker's  Commodity 
Price  Index,  on  the  first  of  March  was 
.$425.32  as  compared  to  $413.49  a  month 
before  and  $436.86  a  year  ago.  These 
figures  show  that  the  average  price  of 
all  raw  materials  at  wholesale  is  now 
18  per  cent,  above  the  price  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  worid  war  and  42  per  cent, 
below  the  high  i>oint. 


MEETINGS  OF  LOCALS 

Many    dairymen    of    Gloucester    and^ 
Camden  counties.  New  Jersey,  have,  foB 
a  long  time  been  affiliated  with  the  as- 
sociation   but    have    had    no    organized 
local  branch  in  that  territory. 

On  March  21st  a  meeting  was  held  at 
MuUica  Hill,  New  Jersey  when  the  Glou- 
cester County  Local  was  formally  or- 
ganized. 

Leslie  M.  Armstrong,  MuUica  Hill,  was 
elected  president;  Russell  Skinner,  Mul- 
lica  Hill,  vice  president  and  J.  Willard 
Gardiner,  also  of  Mullica  Hill,  was  elec- 
ted sceretary-trasurer. 

With  85  members  of  the  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association  in  this  vic- 
inity, the  Gloucester  County  Local  prom- 
ises to  be  an  active  and  flourishing  or- 
ganization. 

A.  B.  Kenny,  of  the  New  Jersey  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  and  Frederick  Shangle, 
vice  president  of  the  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers  Association,  made  addresses 
at  the  meeting. 


Because  it  runs  deep,  is  self  propelling, 
and  leaves  the  ground  more  fertile,  the 
clover  or  alfalfa  plant  is  the  best  kind 
of  a  sub-soiling  plow. 

There  is  about  as  much  danger  of  get- 
ting too  much  milk  in  the  diet  as  there 
is  of  breathing  too  much  pure  air. 


Estimates  show  that  on  March  1  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers  were  holding  21 
per  cent.,  or  4,820,000  bushels,  of  the  1921 
wheat  crop;  and  27  per  cent.,  or  5,051,000 
bushels  of  the  potatoes. 


Kingwood  Local 
Kingwood  Local,  Hunterdon  county, 
New  Jersey,  held  an  oyster  supper  and 
smoker  on  March  21st.  This  local  with  a 
membership  of  133  is  growing  steadily. 
Frederick  Shangle,  vice  president  of  the 
Inter-State  IMilk  Producers  Association 
made  an  interesting  address  on  general 
market      conditions      and      organization 

work. 

This  branch  fosters  a  growing  local  in- 
terest. Entertainments  are  frequently 
provided    for    its     members    and    their 

ladies. 

The  present  officers  of  the  local  are: 
President,  Charles  S.  Case,  Delview 
Farms,  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey;  vice 
president,  Chas.  Kugleh,  Frenchtown, 
New  Jersey,  R.  D.  1 ;  secretary-treasurer, 
P.  B.  Nice,  Raven  Rocks,  New  Jersey. 


Seven  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  in  Penn- 
sylvania employeU  fcnuUc  liousehold  help 
last  year. 


LATEST   MARKET   PRICES 


SELLING   PLAN 

The    Philadelphia    Selling    Plan    for    1922    became    effective    with    January       The    basic 

n?;  V    is    reoresented    by    the    average    shipment    of    milk    during    October.    November    and 

?;^.emferl92r  on  which  the  basic  p?ice   will   be  paid.      In   February  a   surplus   price  based 

fc^score  solid  packed  creamery  butter.   New  York  City,  plus  20  per  cent,  will  be  Pajd  for 

iWiu  excess   of   the  basic  quantity  up   to   the  amount   equal    to   the    basic   amount    which  is 

milk  i"!  excess  "     '"«   "».       gj        j'    /     surplus  milk  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  Class  I 

TanUtrapi^crbased'^on   92  score   solid  packed   creamery   butter,   without  the   20   per   cent. 

Jrenaum  and  k?U)wn  as  surplus  Class  II.  will  be  paid. 


MARCH    BASIC    PRICES 
TT    r»   «    PMTT  ADKLPHIA 
Grade    B    Market    Milk 
From   these   prices   one    cent  per  46   quarts 
or    one    cent    per    100    pounds    is    to    be    de- 
ducted   by    the    buyer,    which    .t<>gether    with 
one    cent    per  46   quarts,    contributed    by   the 
buyer,   is  to   be   turned  over  to  the   treasurer 
of  The  Inter- State  Dairy  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    carrying    on    a    publicity    campaign, 
advertising    the    food   value  and    greater    con- 
sumption of  dairy  products.     The  usual  com- 
mission  from  the  members  of  t^e  Inter- State 
Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be  deducted 
and  returned  to  the  Association  as  heretofore. 


Test 
Per  cent 

3. 

3.1 
3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
8.9 
4. 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 

When  the  milk  is 
Philadelphia 


Basio 

Price 

per 
100  lbs. 

$2.47 
2.51 
2.55 
2.59 
2.68 
2.67 
2.71 
2.75 
2.79 
2.83 

2.87 

2.91 
2.95 
2.99 
8.03 
3.07 
8.11 
3.15 
8.19 
3.23 
3.27 


Basic 

Price 

per 

Quart 

5.35 

6.45 

5.55 

5.65 

5.75 

5.85 

5.9 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 

6.25 

6.85 

6.45 

6.55 

6.6 

6.65 

6.75 

6.85 

6.95 

7.06 

7.15 


MARCH  BASIC  PRICES 
COUNTRY    RECEIVING    STATION    PRICES 

Grade  B  Market  Milk 
Quotations  include  a  deduction  of  one  cent 
per  100  pounds  which  amount  together  with 
one  cent  per  100  pounds,  contributed  by  the 
buyer,  is  to  be  turned  over  by  each  buyer  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Inter-State  Dairy  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  publicity 
campaign  advertising  the  food  value  and  great- 
er consumption  of  dairy  products.  The  usual 
commission  from  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
tate  Milk  Producers  Association  is  to  be 
deducted  and  returned  to  the  Association  as 
heretofore. 

MARCH    BASIC    PRICES 

Freight  and  Receiving  Station  Charges 
Deducted 


not  tested  the  price  f.  o. 
is  6%  cents  per  quart 


b. 


MARCH    SURPLUS    PRICE 


Test 

3. 

3.1 

3.2 

8.8 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.(J 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 


Class  I 
For      amount     of 
surplus    equal     to 
the  basic  quantity 
Per 

Per  Qt. 
4.35 


100   lbs 

$2.01 

2.05 

2.09 

2.18 

2.17 

2.21 

2.25 

2.29 

2.33 

2.87 

2.41 

2.45 

2.49 

2.53 

2.57 

2.61 

2.65 

2.69 

2.73 

2.77 

2.81 


4.45 

4.55 

4.65 

4.75 

4.85 

4.9 

4.95 

5.05 

5.15 

5.25 

5.35 

5.45 

5.55 

5.6 

5.05 

5.75 

5.«<) 

5.95 

6.05 

6.15 


Class 
For  all  su 
excess   of 
Per 
100    lbs. 
$1.72 

1.76 

1.80 

1.84 

l.HH 

1.92 

1.9G 

2.00 

2.04 

2.08 

2.12 

2. 10 

2.20 

2.24 

2.28 

2.32 

2.36 

2.40 

2.44 

2.48 

2.52 


II 
rplus  in 
Class   I 

Per  Qt. 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 
4.17 
4.2 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5. 
5. 
5.1 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
5.5 


Miles 
1  to  10 
11  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


incl. 


21 
31 
41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

131 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

20} 

211 
221 
231 
241 
251 
261 
271 
281 
291 


20       ' 
30 
40 
50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

2}0 

220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
300 


Freight  on 
46    qt.    can 
.265 
.28 
.80 
.81 
.88 

M 

.88 

.87 

.385 
.895 
.41 
.42 

.43 

.445 

.455 

.47 

.475 

.485 

.50 

.505 

.5J5 

.53 

.535 

.545 

.55 

.56 

.57 

.575 

.59 

.595 


Price  per 
100  lbs. 
3%   milk 
$1.97 

1.95 

1.93 

1.92 

1.90 

(.88 

1.87 
1.86 
1.84 
1.88 
1.82 
1.81 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.76 
1.76 
1.74 
1.74 
1.78 

J.72 

1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.67 
1.66 
1.65 
1.65 
1.68 


MARCH    SURPLUS    PRICES 
Per  100  pounds  at  aU  Eeceivlng  Stations 
Surplus  Milk 
per    100   pounds 


Class    I 
For      amount      of 
surplus    equal    to 
the  basic  quantity 

per    100    lbs. 
Test 


APRIL    BASIC    PRICES 


Prices  subject  to  change  wherever  warranted 
by  market  conditions 

Basic  Quantity  „^"*=*   .. 

per   100  lbs.  P"  3"*'^* 

*2.47  5.35 

2.51  °-*^ 

2.55  5.66 

2.59  f-2r 

2.68  5.75 

2.67  5.85 

2.71  5.9 

2.75  5.95 

2.79  ®-*^5 

2.88  6-15 

2-87  i^ 

2  91  o-o5 

2.99  f-55 

8.08  5-5- 

8.07  2-g5 

8"  I'll 

8.16  •■■* 

8.19  2-9« 

8.28  1-05 

8.27  7-1* 


Test 
Per  cent. 
3. 

8.1 
8.2 
8.8 
8.4 
8.6 
8.6 
8.7 
8.8 
8.9 
4. 

4.1 
4.2 
4.8 
4.4 
4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
6. 


3. 

3.1 

3.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5. 


$1.44 
1.48 
1.52 
1.56 
1.60 
1.64 
1.68 
1.72 
1.76 
1.80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.92 
1.96 
2.00 
2.04 
2.08 
2.12 
2.16 
2.20 
o  24 


Test 
8. 
8.1 
8.2 
8.8 
8.4 
8.6 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
3.9 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Glass  II 
For     all     sur- 
plus in  excess 

of    Class    I 
per   100  lbs. 


$1 
1 


1.2'. 


14 
18 
22 
1^26 
1.30 
1.34 
1.38 
1.42 
1.46 
1.50 
1.54 
1.58 
1.62 
1.66 
1.70 
1.74 
1.78 
1.82 
1.86 
1.90 
1.94 


APRIL  BASIC  PRICES 

Freight  and  Eeceivlng  Station  Charges 

Deducted 

Price  per 
Freight    on  100   lbs. 

46    qt.    can  3%  milk 


Miles 


When  the  milk  is  °ot  ,V"*«*»*''*  P''**  tt°'  ^' 
Philadelphia   is  6%  cents  per  quart 


1921 
MONTHLY  SURPLUS  PRICES 
per  cent,  milk  at  aU  receiving  points 

Average 

First  half 
2.61 
2.17 
3.42 
2.86 
1.68 
1.49 
1.84 
2.11 
2.01 
based   on    120   per 


1921 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

These   prices 


per  month 
2.68 
2.24 
2.88 
2.28 
1.66 
1.58 
1.89 
2.06 
2.04 

cent. 


rhese  prices  are  db»o«i  wu  i-*-  rr-  --.„. 
of  thrav^ge  monthly  or  **^^^^'}\^^ 
of    solid    packed    92    score    creamery    butter, 

New  York  City. 

1922 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

5} 

61 

71 

81 

91 

101 

111 

121 

181 

141 

151 

161 

171 

181 

191 

20} 

211 

221 

231 

241 

261 

261 

271 

281 

291 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


10 
20 
30 
40 
60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

180 

140 

160 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

2(0 

220 
280 
240 
250 
260 
270 
280 
290 
800 


incl. 


.266 

.28 

.30 

.81 

.88 

M 

.86 

.87 

.886 

.396 

.41 

.42 

.48 

.446 

.466 

.47 

.476 

.486 

.60 

.606 

^(5 

.68 

.686 

.646 

.66 

.66 

.6T 

.57S 

M 

Mi 


$1.97 
1.06 
1.98 
1.M 
l.tO 

(.88 
1.87 
1.80 
1.84 
1.88 
1.88 
1.81 
1.80 
1.78 
1.77 
1.7« 
1.76 
1.74 
1.74 
1.78 

J.72 

1.71 
1.70 
1.69 
1.88 
1.67 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.88 


First 

Class  I 

January      $1.76 

February     1.78 

March  1.84 


Half 
Class 


U 


Class  I 
$1.78 
1.78 
1.84 


Average 
per  month 
-      Class  n 
$1.48 
1.48 
1.54 


More  than  a  Labor  Saver 


Perhaps  the  thought  has  oc- 
curred to  you— "Why  buy  a 
milking  machine  when  help  is  so 
plentiful?" 

Help  usually  must  be  paid 
for,  whether  it  is  plentiful  or 
not;  and  one  dollar  saved  now 
is  as  much  as  two  dollars  saved 
a  short  time  ago. 

But  with  the  De  Laval  you 
can  afford  to  disregard  time 
saving  entirely.  The  De  Laval 
Milker  will  save  more  time  and 
labor  than  any  other  milker;  but 
even  if  it  didn't  save  a  minute's 
time  it  would  still  pay  you  to  use 
one.  Why?  Because  it  milks 
your  cows  better.  It  milks  them 
withthesameuniform  action  from 
milking  to  milking,  day  to  day, 
or  year  to  year,  no  matter  if  you 
use  one  or  a  dozen  units.  It 
combines  all  of  the  best  features 
that  have  ever  been  developed 
for  milking.  It  is  not  merely  a 
substitute  for  hand  milking,  but 
actually  better. 


Cows  are  well  milked  the 
De  Laval  way;  they  like  it,  and 
because  of  this  they  invariably 
produce  more  milk  than  under 
any  other  method  of  milking. 

De  Laval  Milker  users,  and 
there  are  thousands  of  them,  are 
almost  unanimous  in  their  agree- 
ment that  the  De  Laval  Milker 
does  increase  production,  either 
immediately  or  over  a  long 
period   of  time  —  and   that  the 
cows'  udders  and  teats  are  kept 
in  abetter  condition  than  with  any 
other  method  of  milking.     It  is 
just   such    favorable    results  as 
these  that  so  agreeably  surprise 
De  Laval  owners,  many  of  whom 
say  they  would  sell  their  cows 
if  they  couldn't  have  a  De  Laval 

Send  for  "The  Better  Way 
of  Milkins,"  which  contains 
information  from  user*. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway      29  E.  Madison  St.      61  BcaleSt. 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Milker  and  Cream  Separator 


1020 

1021 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May    117 

May    18-81 

Juae 

Jaly 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember 

December 

1922 
January 
February 
March 


F.  0.  B.  per 
quart  Phila. 

7.1 

7a 

7.1 
7.1 

7.1 

6.85 

5.86 

5.85 

5.85 

6.85 

5.85 

5.85 

5.85 

5.85 

5.85 
5.85 

5.35 


BecelTin? 
■taton  60  mile 
tone  per  ewt. 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

2.68 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.87 

1.88 
1.88 

1.88 


MONTHLY  PEIOES   OPC»ADB  B  OB 
MABKET  MILK 

FOB.  Philadelphia  and  at  rc«elTlnf  st^ 
lion's  in  the  50  mile  tone  at  8  per  cent. 
bS  terfat.  Four  cents  per  100  pound*  being 
added  or  deducted  for  each  one-tenth  per 
cent,  fat  above  or  below  8  per  eent. 


92 


1 

2 
:« 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 

29 

30 

31 


MARCH  BUTTEE  PRICES 

score    solid    packed    creamery 
cents  per   pound 


butter 


New    York 

38 
38 
38 
38 
37    1/2 

37  1/2 

38  1/2 
39 

39  1/2 
39  1/2 
40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

38    1/2 

37 

37 

37 

37   1/2 

36 

36   1/2 

36   1/4 


Phila. 
38 
38 
38 
38 
37    1/2 

37  1/2 
38 

38  1/2 
39 

39 

39  1/2 
39  1/2 
40 

40 

39   1/2 

39   1/2 

40 

40 

39 

38 

38 

38 

38 

36   1/2 

36 

38   1/4 


Chicago 

37 

1/2 

37 

1/2 

37 

37 

35 

1/2 

36 

36 

36 

1/2 

37 

38 

39 

89 

39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

89 

38 

1/2 

88 

38 

38 

38 

37 

85 

1/2 

SHARPLESS 

CONDENSED  BUIIERMIIK 

The  hatcliing  season  is  here.  Have 
you  ordered  your  BuUermilk  and 
prepared  for  the  little  chicks  when 
they  arrive? 

SHARPLESS  CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 

is  high  grade  in  every  particular. 
Made  daily  in  our  clean  dairy  from 
fresh  buttermilk,  packed  in  barrels, 
."ilO  and  52.")  lbs.  each— 44c  per  lb. 
96  lb.  drums— 43c  lb.  47  lb. 
drums— 5c  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  Philadel- 
phia. 

Send  check  or  money  order   with 
your  orders. 

P.E.Sharples8&Co. 

819  N.   ELEVENTH   ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MUk  For  Health 


GAPE    WORMS 

Two  Chicken  Gape  Worm  Extractors  for  25 
rents  coin.  15  for  one  dollar,  cash  or  postal 
order  no  experiment.  Used  successfully  by 
SouUrytnen  throughout  the  U.  S.  for  25  years. 

W.  T.  HALLO  WELL 
2404  SO.  Percy  St.  PhUadelphla,  Pt. 
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BARN  FURNISHINGS 

By  A  L.  Haecker 


GARLICKY  AND 

GRASSY  MILK 


Cemill  ctmti  in  fuei- 
agtt  oi  10  fantls  rach, 
froteittd  from  duit  ,ind 
moiituri  by  a  staled 
wrafffof  Itunh  Cor- 
nell Jutf,"  8  lineths 
/torn  6  to  16  ft.,  two 
wiJihi,  "  Curntll  4tl" 
and"  Cornell  SZ." 


61"  uses 
for  Cornell- 
Wood-Board  on  the  farm 


TAKE  the  dairy  house  for  ex- 
ample, Cornell- Wood -Board 
is  favored  by  experienced  build- 
ers because  this  special  wall- 
board  gives  triple  the  resistance 
of  the  ordinary  to  moisture  and 
variation  in  temperature.  One 
reason  is  Cornell's  pure  wood 
fiber  composition  (not  paper) 
which  is  "triple-sized"  with 
moisture-proof  sizing. 

Hence  Cornell  keeps  cowbarns, 
calf  barns  and  poultry  houses 
more  warmly  insulated  and  is 
used  instead  of  lumber  for  many 
purposes  around  the  farm.  It  is 
clean  and  sanitary  and  costs 
much  less  put  up  than  tongue- 
and- groove  lumber,  sheathing, 
lath  and  plaster  or  plaster-board. 


In  the  home  and  tenant  house  its 
"Oatmeal" finish  makes  the  handsom- 
est interiors  produced  by  a  wallboard 
or  plaster  of  any  kind.  Nail  to  the  joints 
and  studding  or  over  damaged  plaster 
and  your  room  is  ready! 

Send  at  once  for  sample  board  and  list 
of"61"uses.  FREE!  If  dealers  offer  a 
substitute  — tell  them  you  have  a  rea- 
son for  wanting  genuine  Cornell  and 
they'll  supply  it.  Mail  the  coupon  n  ow. 

CORNELL  Wood  Products  Co. 

General  Offices:   190  N.  State  St..  Chicago.  111. 
f^ater  Power,  Mills  and  Timberlandt  m  iVtsconsm 


For  Book  and  Sample 

Send  free  sample  board  and  book  No.  IM£\ 
of  61  uses. 
Name ' 


-State- 


St.  or  R.  F.  D  

City 

Mail  this  to  Cornell  Wood  Products  Co. 
190  N.  State  Street,  ChicaKo.  111. 


SIX 
POINTS 
OF  STAVE 
SUPPORT 


GLOBE 

SILOS 


GLOBE  SILOS  are  the  choice  of 
Dairymen  and  Stockmen  who  in- 
vestigate before  buying.  They  insure 
full  silage  capacity  because  the  exten- 
sion roof  has  nearly  straight  sides.  They 
have  continuous  opening  adjustable 
door-fronts.  The  door  fasteners  make 
a  convenient  ladder.  They  are  built 
to  stay  and  keep  silage  because  the 
stave  joints  have  six  points  of  support, 
making  the  Silos  absolutely  air  tight. 

Prices  for  Globe  Silos  have  been  reduced  to  the 
19 17  basis.  Write  for  the  Globe  catalog,  and  ask 
about  special  discount  offered  for  early  orders. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO    i  - » » WillowSt.,  Sidney.N.Y. 


MGiven 

■  Join  oar  »r««t  AotoClub  r"-"  -     ■-  -i-  -i  -a  ^ 
win  Gr«nd  CriMi  lncla<i 
FordiMdanl  C«n T™  " 
out  two  word*  •polUo  b» 
ur«*  In  pletorcT  Tb*  all 


«  uinmoos  »u 

TlM  «MI«Wl«l   All- 

YE/WCa  — tiKfrtt 
STARTER  Mtf  LKHTS 
— Drift  Ttur  Of*  C« 


I  Join  oar  »r««tAoU>  Club  mod 

I  ur<>  .rt  plVtorof  tb«  •'Ph*- 
I  bat  >•  numborad- A  1»  1 ,  Bl» 
ll..t«.  Whatar*  <•«•  two 
IwordsT   other. Talokble 


I  pritaa  an 
liar 


id  handrada^f  dol 


irarTlnoiih'iiTan.    »»••>,•,      ^-,     .,     ., ~         .    .  , 

5TJSrKJn1i2^;ASS»*Vb»»otTooT  •^Ml.nwr.rto.tay. 
l^:aSaUrw«r°%W.Ohto8t.D.pt.is90  .ClM«ay..il«- 


The  oriRinal  ear  label,  used  by  rnany  Record 
Associations  and  best  breeders.  Will  identify 
your  live  stock  and  aid  you  in  keeping  breeding 
and  production  records.    Samples  free. 

C.  H.  0»H*  CO..  87  Main  Streit,  West  Hbanon.  N.  H 


Mention  The  Review  when  writing  to 
advertisers. 


"r'.nipty  as  a  barn,"  a  good  old  New 
England  i)lira.st'  meaning  a  house  without 
furnishings.  Tlie  old-time  barn  was  a 
building  eompo.sed  principally  of  four 
walls  and  a  roof.  Often  even  the  win- 
dows wei-e  lacking.  A  gcxnlly  door  was 
lirovided,  since  otherwise  the  barn  could 
not  be  ii.sed.  From  this  prehistoric  barn 
...J.  i.ovf  r.'iv'd!'-  !i<lv!infi'd  to  the  modem 
well-  equipped  structure  of  twlay,  which 
not  only  makes  chores  a  pleasure  but 
creates  a  saving  by  giving  the  animals 
better  care  and  making  the  work  easy. 

A  large  part  of  our  miHlern  prosperity, 
as  of  living  and  luxury,  is  due  to  labor- 
saving   machinery    on    the   farm;    simply 
the    use   of   a   machine    which    will   save 
labor  and  time.    Time  is  not  only  money 
but   life,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  save  and 
spare    life.      More    than    that,    when    we 
use  a  machine  or  tool  that  saves  time  and 
labor,  we  advance  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion.     The    cave    man    was    required    to 
siM-nd    all    bis    time    in    order    to    secure 
enough  food  for  himself  and  family.     He 
advanced  as  he  found  ways  of  preparing 
and  preserving  f(K>ds;  and  as  our  civiliza- 
tion today  advances  we  dei>end  much  on 
the  time  we  have  for  thought  and  study, 
fot   without  this  we  cann(>t  progress. 

Barns  shotild  be  furnished  as  well  as 
houses,  and  with  the  idea  in  view  of 
making  the  work  easier  and  giving  the 
animals   better   care. 

Splendid  advancement  has  been   made 
in  labor-saving  barn  equii)ment  in  all  de- 
partments of  work  and  for  all  kinds  of 
live  stock.       The  handling  of  the  fodder 
fn)ni  the  field  to  the  mow  and  from  the 
mow  to  the  stall  is  now  an  easy  task  with 
the  modem  machines  provided.     Carriers 
running  on    an    overhead   track   transfer 
the  litter  fn>m  the  stall  to  the  spreader 
which  in  tum  carries  it  to  the  field  with- 
out the  hard  labor  of  man.     The  chores, 
formerly  a  season  of  dreaded  hard  work, 
are  now  made  easy  and  really  a  simple 
task.     The  convenient  stall  allows  free- 
dom   and    comfort    to    the    aninuU    with 
water    at    hand    which    means    for    the 
dairy  cow  not  only  large  production  but 
production  made  with  economy;  the  calf 
l)en     makes    feeding    ejisy    and     simple; 
lu  althy  calves  are  grown  by  sunlight  and 
ventilation  in  the  barn;  the  bull  inn  fur- 
nishes a  safe  and  i)r()per  housing  for  this 
animal;   hog  iK-ns  protect  the  little  pigs 
at    farrowing    time;    barn    ventilation    is 
recognized   to   be   of   first    importance   to 
the  health  of  the  herd.     All  these  have 
come  to  make  work  lighter  and  are  a  real 
item  of  saving  in  the  cost  of  production. 
The   old   style    bam    with    its    lack  of 
windows,   its  dungeon  ba.sement  and   its 
lack  of  everything  to  make  chores  easy 
and    give   live   stock   comfort,    will    soon 
be  a  thing  of   the   past;    and   a   big   red 
barn  unfurnished  will  be  Jis  undesirable 
and  out  of  date  as  the  ox  team  for  trans- 
l)orting  vegetables  Ut  the  city  market. 

There  is  much  room  for  barn  furnish- 
ings. As  I  go  alxMit  tlie  country  I  see 
many  places  where  a  few  barn  furnish- 
ings would  not  only  create  a  saving  but 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals 
as  well  as  the  man  doing  the  work.  A 
loss  of  a  good  animal  through  some  item 
of  poor  housing  is  so  frecjuent  that  it 
scarcely  needs  mention.  T(k»  often  is 
this  loss  exiH-rienced  from  iMM)r  health 
and  iK)or  production.  Blemishes  to  the 
udders  of  dairy  cows,  calf  cholera,  abor- 
tion, white  scours,  hog  cholera  and  a 
score  of  other  animal  disea.ses  can  often 
be  prevented  by  better  housing  of  the 
stock.  Good  bam  fumishings  truly  make 
for  economy  in  the  handling  and  produc- 
ing of  live  stock  on  the  farm. 


The  season  is  on.  In  some  sections 
cattle  have  already  been  turned  out  with 
the  result  that  garlic  flavor  is  being 
shown  in  the  milk  from  some  sections 
of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Shed. 

With  the  greater  consumption  of  milk 
naturally  comes  the  greater  objections 
to  the  garlic  flavor. 

Many  milk  urairrs  ftPC  WdiTiing  cwCir 
l)atrons  against  garlic  and  grass  flavored 
milk.  In  some  sections  they  are  flatly 
refusing  to  accept  milk  with  these  flavors 
at  their  receiving  stations  and  propose 
laying  ofl"  patrons  who  persist  in  ship- 
l)ing  garlic  flavored  milk.  In  one  section 
upwards  of  10,()(K)  pounds  of  such  milk 
was   refused  in  one  day. 

Garlic  Flavor  G>ntroUabIe 
The  garlic  flavor  can  be  controlled. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
turn  cows  on  pasture  as  early  as  possible 
but  if  the  practice  results  in  the  loss  of 
your   milk   market,  nothing  is   gained. 

If  cows  are  allowed  on  garlic  infected 
I)!isture   but  two  or  three   hours  a  day, 
directly  after  milking  and  then  returned 
to   the   barn  yard,  practically   all   of   the 
garlic  flavor  will  have  disappeared  by  the 
next    nulking    time.      Feeding   dry    feed 
two  or  nu)re  hours  i)rior  to  milking  also 
has    a  g<M)d  effe<t.      Often   c(M)ling   milk 
in  the  i)resence  of  air,  as  over  one  of  the 
different   tyi)es    of   areating  coolers,   will 
frequently    take    out    any    slight    garlic 
odor. 

Early  pasture  on  wheat  or  rye  fre- 
quently results  in  undesirable  odors  in 
the  milk. 

Milk  with  a  garlic  or  other  objectional 
flavor  cannot  be  used  in  the  fluid  milk 
trade  and  most  persons  do  not  like  the 
flavor  in  butter  or  other  dairy  products. 
To  insure  a  good  demand  for  milk, 
l)roducers  should  make  every  effort  to 
produce  an  article  that  the  consumer  will 
use.  Therein  lies  half  the  battle  of  a 
g(H>d   market. 

It's  up  to  producers  who.se  pastures 
are  infested  with  garlic  or  other  bad 
flavoring  weeds  to  use  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  furnish  milk  that  meets  the 
])iiblic  demand. 


PUREBREDS  IMPROVE  PRACTICE 

There  is  no  good  reascm  why  it  should 
cost    more   to   care    for    a   gotnl   herd    of 
l)urebred    dairy    cows    than    it   costs    to 
care  for  the  same  number  of  good  grades, 
although  farmers  sometimes  believe  that 
the   purebreds    are     more    expensive    to 
keep.     However,  says  the  United  States 
Department    c)f    Agriculture,    the    dairy- 
man often  d(K-s  six-nd  more  on  purebreds 
because    he    sees    greater   possibilities    in 
them,   and    consequently   takes   more   in- 
terest in  them,  feeding  them  better  and 
building  better  barns  to  hou.se  them.  He 
d.M's   not    need    to   do   this,    but    usually 
he    finds     that    it    pays    him     in    gross 
and  in  net  returns. 

The  results  would  have  been  the  same, 
though  iM.ssibly  not  in  the  same  degree, 
if  better  care  and  feed  had  been  given 
to  a  go<Kl  grade  herd.  But  it  .scmietimes 
takes  the  stimulati(m  supplied  by  the 
ownership  of  a  few  purebreds  to  induce 
a  man  to  improve  his  pr.-u-tice. 


"It   is   the   sacred   obligaticm  of  every 

citizen  to  do  his  part  day  by  day  that 

the   nation   may   prosper   and   that   con- 

tenment  and  happiness  may  come  to  all." 

—Rotary  Club  Members. 


Milk  For  Health 


\ 


Milks 
2  Cows 


In 

3  Minutes 

Average- 11  Minutes  per  Cow 

Burton  Page  Co., 
Dear  Sirs ; 

1  reoei  vi'd  your  Hand 
Operated  cow  milker 
and  find  it  all  you  claim 
it  to  be.  I  can  milk  42 
qaarts  in  24  minutts 
or  average  two  cows 
every  three  minuttB. 
At  first  I  could  milk 
only  about  halt  the 
amount  of  milk  with 
the  machine  but  the 
cows  soon  «ave  in  to 
it  and  did  not  kick. 

I  also  find  the  PaRe 

milker  rery  easy  to  clean   because  it   is  bo  simple, 
'  BENJAMIN  WIESS,  Grantz.  Pa. 

No  installation  expense— run  by  hand 

Also  portable  model  run  by  electricity— 
no  installation  expensie- also  gas  enRine  power 
—a  TKEMENUOIIS  improvement  in  machirie 
milking.  The  milking  machine  problem  (ofrfd/ 
So  find  out— send  for  our  free  book.  Und  out 
also  about  our  4-Cow  Milker. 

IHilks  Four  Cows 

At  Once! 

Saves  half  the  time  —  does  double  work. 
Find  out.    Catalog  free.    Try  our  double  unit 
model:  no  installation  expense.  Anymodel  after- 
ward exchanged  for  a  higher  priced  machine. 

30  Days'  FREE  Trial 

No  CO. D.-nod«*poeit-no obligation.  You  try 
it  -  and  your  word  goes!  If  not  sat  is  factory, 
returnable  at  our  expense  after  Wt  milkmgs  — 
If  satisfactory,  pay  canh-or  hall  cash  and 

$7^  a  Month 

Or  if  yon  wish,  straight  $4.00  »  week  or  $18  00 
a  month— easy  payments  to  suit.  We  II  make 
that  milker  pay  for  itself  every  day  as  it  goes 
along.  It's  a  wonderful  ,'"''''«'■- »"PP't,7 
easy  -  sanitary  -  and  you'll  find  it  out  while 
using  it  on  free  trial. 

This  direct,  roek  bottom  price,  fret  trial.  ea«y 
mivment  offer  t«  made  only  where  we  have  aa 
vet  appotvtfd  no  dealert  nor  agenU  -  eo 
ACT  QUICK. 

FREE  Bookl 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog,  It's  full 
of  important  facU-an  education  in  milking 
machines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest 
milking  service  at  the  lowest  cost.  If^rn 
how  you  are  completely  protected  in  giving 
our  hand  power  machine  a  trial  on  your 
ov7n  herd.    Send  the  coupon  today. 

THE  BURTON  PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  5734 
661  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Ml. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  the  facts 
"milking  machmes  and  full  details  of  your  direct 
offer  on  the  Page  Milker. 


MARCH  MILK  CONDITIONS 


Name . . . 
AddreU. 


Sure 
Germ  Killer 

Scienirfically  correct   for  prevention  and 
treatment  of: 

Contagious  Abortion 
Barrenness 
Retained  Afterbirth 
White  Scours 
or  anywhere  a  Disinfectant  is  used 

Powerful 
Harmless 
Clear  and 
Clean 


B-K  JH  a  concen- 
trated pure  Sodium 
hypochlorite  —  such 
ax  in  rndorii<yl  and 
tilted  by  1  e  a  d  i  n  K 
veleminariann.  phy- 
nirians  and  breeders. 

CHERRYBASSETT 
WINNER  COMPANY 

1918Marl(efSi.,Phita. 

G*n.  Laboratories' 

MAOISON,  WIS. 


Gal.audSGal.Pkgs. 


(('(iiitiiuu'd    froiii    iiiiKf    1) 
Tlit>  butter  market  durinf?   Marcli   was 
coiniiarativfly   good.      Wliih-   the    iiiarkt-t 
was  extremely  sensitive,  there  was  a  gen- 
t-ral  upward  trond  in  i)ri<'<'s  until  almost 
the    closo    tif    the     montii.       Ninety-two 
sforo  solid  i)ackt'd  frfamery   butter,  New 
York  (Mty,  at  tiie  oiu-ning  of  tlie  month 
ranged    around    .'JH   eenls.      .\    slight    de- 
eline   was   followed   liy  an   ui)wartl  trend 
to    H>  eenis,   wiiieii    rieid    uiiiii    lait-  in   ilir 
moiith  wiien  a  .*li  eent  deeline  develoju'd. 
Consumptive  demand  has  been  giiod  and 
the   priees   i)revailing   iiave   erowded   out 
olei margarine  sales  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.     \'ery    little    butter    wa.s    imix>rted 
(biriiig   Mareii.     Large  supplies   resulting 
in  ineieased  stoeks,  together  with  a  sensi- 
tive market  were  the  forces  to  wliich  the 
decline    at    the    end    of    the    month     are 
credited. 

Condensed    and    evapt>rated    milk    have 
been   (piiet   antl   the    market    weak.     The 
d(nnestic    tlemand     has     been     relatively 
quiet.      Some   export    business   developed 
late  in  the   month   when   sales  of  an   ag- 
gregate   of   stuue    120,(KX)   cases    were    re- 
jxirted  ti»  various  relief  organi/atitMis  for 
export  to  Kuroi)e.     l<',va|)orated  milk  was 
largely  taken  at  slight  i>ricc  concessions. 
Quotations    ranged    from    $:J.39    to   %\\.T^i'> 
l)er  case.     The  general  domestic  demand 
for  botli  conden.sed  and  evai)orated   milk 
has  been  very  quiet.    Quotations  for  cur- 
rent   business   range  from   .$.5.00   to   $.5..50 
I)er  ca.se  for  advertised   brands  of  sweet- 
enetl    condensed    and   .$.'1.75    to   %\.m   iht 
case  f()r  evaporated,   althougli   miscellan- 
eous   brands    of   contlen.sed    sell    at   .$4.35 
to  .$4.50  and  evai)orated  at  $.*J.5()  to  .$3.65 
])er  case. 


Drink   milk  everybody 


Mention  The   Review  when  writing  to 
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PURE  MILK  OR  "OILED"  MILK? 
Women's  organizations  all  over  the 
country  arc  pushing  the  figlit  against 
*'(,iled  milk"  in  cans  a.s  a  deficient  food 
which  will  prixluce  rickets,  xeropthalmia 
and  (►ther  deficiency  disease  in  growing 
childn-n.  I'hey  are  joining  forces  witli 
the  farm  and  dairy  interests  and  with 
the*  standard  milk  evaporating  companies 
wh.ich  liavc  always  u.sed  wh(>le  milk,  anil 
legislation  is  being  enacted  in  many 
slates  which  will  forever  bar  the  "coco- 
nut cow"  and  her  counterfeit  milk. 

The  real  facts,  scientifically  proven, 
as  to  the  high  vitamin  and  growth-i)ro- 
ducting  qualities  of  butterfat  and  whole 
milk  have  just  become  generally  known 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  the  same  perio<l 
nutrition  exjM'rts  have  shown  that  white 
rats  fed  on  *'(ulc(l  milk"  will  be  stunted 
in  growth,  and  atHicteti  with  falling  tmt 
of  hair  aiul  a  malignant  eye  disea.se, 
whereas  their  brothers,  fed  on  whole 
l)ure  milk,  will  grow  normally.  These 
facts  of  newer  knowledge  have  awakened 
the  i;ublic  and  started  a  healthy  demand 
for  legislation  against  this  adulterated 
milk  danger. 

Six  years  ago  a  bright  idea  struck  a 
milk  evap(»rator.  Hutterfat  now  worth 
40  cents  per  jiound  could  be  extracted 
from  whole  milk,  and  cocoaniit  oil  worth 
one-quarter  as  much  could  be  substituted 
s(>  that  the  result  would  contain  just  as 
many  "fats"  chemically  speaking.  Hut 
he  i.verl(H)ked  Nature's  immutable  law 
and  the  vitamins  which  arc  necessary  to 
human  growth  and  health.  The  vege- 
table oils  are  not  blessed  with  vitamins 
by  the  Almighty,  wherea.s  butterfats  and 
animal  fats  are. 


J. 


'atlII  kment  y  tlas 


DEPEfMDABILITY       -  UNIFORMITY  ] 


T  took  10,000  men  twenty  years  to 
build  the  great  pyramid.  And  it 
was  a  terrific  waste  of  effort.  Had 
King  Cheops*  architect  specified 
concrete,  the  work  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  a  few  months, 
with  a  fractional  amount  of  labor, 
—and  the  pyramid  would  have 
lasted  just  as  long. 

Easy  to  handle,  economical,  im- 
pervious to  rains  and  snows,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  Hre-proof, 
these  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
make  concrete  the  favorite  build- 
ing material. 

Whether  you  have  in  mind  the 
construction  of  a  house,  barn, 
garage,  silo,  watering  trough  or 
chicken-run,  concrete  will  give  you 
not  only  the  design  you  favor,  but 
durability  and  low  cost  of  upkeep 
as  well. 

Remember  when  you  go  to  your 
DEALER  for  cement,  ask  for 
ATLAS  Portland  Cement,  the  kind 
that  has  stood  the  tests  for  uni- 
formity and  durability  for  over 
thirty  years,  "the  standard  by  which 
all  other  makes  are  measured." 

When  you  buy  ATLAS  you  are 
buying  more  than  Portland  Ce- 
ment. You  are  buying  the  integrity, 
the  standard  quality  and  the  per- 
sonal service  which  The  Atlas  Port- 
land Cement  Company  gives  with 
its  product. 


Go  to  the  nearest  Atlas  Dealer  and  ask 
him  for  the  book,  "Concrete  on  the 
Farm,"  a  practical  handbook  about  ce- 
ment construction.  The  Atlas  dealer  is 
always  ready  to  help  you;  or  write  us 
for  yourcopy  of  "Concreteonthe  Farm.'* 


THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Kansas  City 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 


Birmingham 
Des  Moines 


Boston 

Dayton 

Omaha 
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Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


CHESTER  COIWTY 


Healthy,   Pure-Bred 

Foundation 

Stock 


// 


Guernseys 


May-Rose  Breeding 
HERD  SIRES 

LANGWATER  HERO 
No.  39634 

Son  ot  Langwater  Heroine,  A.  R. 
record,  16221.1  lbs.  milk,  805.64 
lbs.  fat  in  Class  D. 

LANGWATER  ROYAL 
25th,  No.  63968 

Son  of  Langwater  Royal,  the  sire 
of  three  class  leaders. 

Use  a  Guernsey  bull  on  your 
grade  herd  to  raise  the  quality  of 
your  Milk. 

MJJollingswoitbJlSon 

Landenberg,  Pa. 


Holsteins 


ACCREDITED  HERD  ACCREDITED  HERD 


Towns  End 
Farms 

Home  of  the  Long  Distance  Bull 

King  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Piebe  17th 

No.  294184 

His  Four  Nearest  Dams  Average : 

Butter— 1  yr.— 1123  lb$. 
Milk— 1  yr.— 24185  lbs. 

Bull  Calves  for  Sale  at  Farmers' 
Prices 

Also  a  few  Heifers  and  A.  R.  O. 
Cows  bred  to  K.  P.  0.  P.  17th 

Approved  Cows  Taken  for  Service 

E.  P.  ALLINSON 

WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Jerseys 


BULLS 

A  Few  Choice 
Heifers 

from 

A.  R.  0.  Cows 

sired  by 

Financial  Satin  Noble 

$100  and  Up 
80  to  Pick  From 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Guernseys 


Maple  Shade 
Farms 

60  Registered 
Guernseys 

The  cows  that  give  the  high  priced 
milk 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  8430 

HERD  SIRES 

Lavema's  Ultra  May  King 
24660  A.  R. 

Gerar  Pearl's  Royal  58411 

His  six  full  sisters  have  eight  A. 
R.  records  averaging  14371.4  lbs. 
milk  704.96  lbs.  butter  fat  but  two 
of  which  were  made  as  aged  cows. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS 

Pomeroy,  Pa. 


ICIN^ 


Crystal  Farm 
Herd 

Made  the   largest  yearly   average 
in  the 

Westchester 
Cow  Testing  Association 

WINTERTHUR  JOHANNA 
PRILLY  SEGIS  206498 

Won  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 

for  two  years  at  the  West  Chester 
Fair.  H»  daughters  show  great 
individuality  and  production. 

It  Pays  to  Breed  to  Him. 
FOR  SALE 

Two  heifers  bred  to  him,  due  in  June, 

a  bargain 

Also  P  resh  Cow 

Absolutely  Healthy  Herd— j"8t  pasted 

2nd  Yearly  Clean  Test 

Charles  J.  Qarrett 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


Jerseys 


Financial  Sensation 
153793 

'The  Best  Bred  Bull  in 
the  World" 

Heads  the  Herd  at 

Qreystone 
Jersey  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

The  Greystone  herd  is  one  of 
the  greatest  Jersey  herds  in 
America  and,  in  the  line-breeding 
of  the  Financial  King  strain  of 
Jerseys,  are  making  great  strides, 
both  in  type  and  production. 

Tic  up  with  the  Greystone  herd 
with  a  son  of  Financial  Sensation, 
the  S60,0UU  sire. 


Ayrshires 


Ayrshires 

CONSTITUTION    OUANTITY 
ONFORMATION  UUALITY 

Breeders  of  Bloomer's  Queen, 
4-yr.-old,  21820  lbs.  milk,  1005 
lbs.  butter. 

We  sold  12  heifers  in  1920  which 
averaged  12178  lbs.  milk  with  first 
calf. 

The  Champion  Jr.,  3  yrs.  old, 
who  produced  16448  lbs.  milk,  650 
lbs.  fat. 

We  offer  10  cows,  20  heifers  and 
bulls  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  fat. 
FARMERS  PRICES 

James  Deubler's  Sons 

Berwyn,  Pa. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Ayrshires 


Westtown 
School  Farm 

WESTTOWN,    PA. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  two 
splendid  young  bulls. 

PENSHURST  SANDY 

Prize  winner  at  National  Dairy 
Show  1921.  A  son  of  Netherton 
Statesman  Imported  and  grandson 
of  The  Champion  of  Scotland  Brae 
Rising  Sun. 

BARON'S  ITHAM  OF 
WESTTOWN 

Son  of  Baron's  Best  of  Bargenoch 
Imported,  one  of  the  ten  highest 
producing  bulls  of  the  breed. 

FOR  SALE 

Grandsons  of  Baron's  Best  of 
Bargenoch  Imported  from 
high  producing  officially 
tested  cows. 

Federal  Tuberculin  Tested 


THE  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  DAIRY 


WORLD  DAIRY  CONGRESS 


Too  often  the  thermometer  is  consid- 
ered merely  as  an  instrument  to  measure 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  It  is  so 
many  degrees  hot  or  so  many  degrees 
cold.  Properly  appreciated  it  serves  the 
farmer  in  many  ways. 

A  thermometer  should  be  in  regular 
liGC  b"  the  f1«iryman.  In  probably  no 
other  department  of  the  farm  can  a 
thermometer  be  used  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  connection  with  dairy  oper- 
ations. 

The  temperature  at  which  milk,  cream, 
and  butter  are  kept  and  at  which  vary- 
ing operations  are  carried  on  is  very  im- 
portant.    When  milk  is  sold  as  such  it 
should  be  immediately  cooled.    Much  de- 
pends on  the  temperature  of  the  water 
used  in  cooling.     Cooling  of  milk  is  to 
stop  bacterial  growth.     Bacteria  will  re- 
produce   themselves    every   half   hour  if 
the   temperature   is   favorable.     If   milk 
is  to  be  separated  by  centrifugal  process, 
it  should  have  a  temperature  of  about 
90   degrees;    if   by    gravity    methods,   it 
slu)uld  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  very  soon 
after  milking.    The  temperature  at  which 
cream  is  churned  is  an  important  item; 
52   to  60   degrees   Fahrenheit   is   consid- 
ered about  right.  Butter  should  be  stored 
in  a  cool  place  to  keep  it  sweet.     For 
all  these  purposes  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  thermometer,  and  one  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  accuracy. 

The  thermometer  will  tell  whether  the 
cellar  or  storage  house  is  of  the  right 
temperature    for    produce.      Apples    are 
frequently  stored  in  outside  cellars,  where 
the  temperature  is  best  if  it  can  be  kept 
at  31  or  32  degrees;  but  34  or  36  degrees 
will  give  satisfactory  results.    If  the  tem- 
j>erature  is  to  be  higher  the  fruit  should 
be   placed    in   storage    soon    after    being 
picked,    to    forestall    preliminary    decay. 
In  boliing  maple  or  sorghum  syrup,  the 
thermometer   can    be    used    to    ascertain 
the  density  of  the  liquid. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  before  plant- 
ing to  test  the  temp<-raturc  of  the  ground. 
Often  insect  and  disease  pests  can  be 
forestidled  if  seed  is  planted  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  warm  enough  to  germinate 
it.  Tests  with  thermometers  on  various 
parts  of  the  farm  under  different  weather 
conditions  will  give  some  interesting 
data  on  availability  of  land  for  crops 
that  are  affected  by  heat  and  cold. 

In  the  farm  home  the  uses  of  a  ther- 
mometers are  almost  countless. 

In  purchasing  a  thermometer,  get  a 
g.M)d  one,  preferably  with  the  figures 
etched  on  the  glass.  Such  a  thermometer 
cannot  readily  get  out  of  adjustment. 

With  constant  use  one  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  instrument  so  that  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  it. 

A  clinical  thermometer  has  particular 
advantages  in  connection  with  handling 
stock  and  will  enable  one  to  judge  con- 
ditions of  health  of  dairy  and  other  ani- 
mals. 


SCARaXY  NOW  FELT  IN 

HIGH  PROTEIN  FEEDS 

The  feature  of  the  feed  situation  early 
this  spring  is  the  scarcity  of  high  pro- 
tein feeds.  Due  to  export  demand,  the 
price  of  oil  meal  and  cottonseed  meal  has 
advanced  sharply.  Gluten  feed,  while  in 
good  supply,  has  felt  the  shortage  of 
other  protein  feeds  and  has  advanced  ac- 
cordingly. 

"Make  the  best  use  you  can  of  corn 
and  oats  and  make  the  high  protein 
feeds  go  as  far  as  you  can,'  gay  the 
feeding  experts. 


(Continued  from  page  1) 
the  discoverer  of  vitamines,  and  other  in- 
vestigators, have  learned  that  milk  is 
requisite  for  normal,  healthy  chUd  life 
and  that  it  contains  elements  which  are 
required  by  adults  in  seeking  to  maintain 
normal  health. 

The  proposed  congress  will  probably 
be  organized  in  four  sections,  relating  to 
research  and  education,  industry  and  eco- 
nomics, regulation  and  control  and  na- 
tional health. 

Professor  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Dairy  Congress  As- 
sociation, in    addressing    the    gathering 

said: 

"America  developed  the  economic  side 
of  the  dairy  industry  and  we  propose  to 
make  this  congress   different  from  any 
other   international    dairy    meeting   ever 
held  in  the  consideration  of  industry  and 
economics.    In  that  section,  we  wish  to 
bring  out  discussions  of  all  these  great 
economic  problems  which  have  a  world- 
wide aspect.     There  are  problems  here 
peculiar  to  us  that  the  man  from  Argen- 
tine or  Sweden  might  not  be  interested 
in;  but  there  are  a  vast  number  of  eco- 
nomic   questions    of    universal    interest. 
We  want  to  make  the  industrial  side  a 
conspicuous   feature.     The   development 
of  co-operative  effort  in  many  countries 
brings  to  the  front  a  realization  of  the 
need  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  co-opertive  organizations  of  the 
economic  forces  which  influence  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world. 

"Expanding  commerce  requires  com- 
mon standards.  There  is  a  need  of  the 
understanding  of  common  terms.  If 
America  has  any  prospect  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  her  dairy  industry  into  for- 
eign trade,  we  must  have  a  common  vo- 
cabulary so  that  we  can  deal  with  for- 
eign countries  on  a  basis  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding. This  shows  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  may  be  developed  through 
discussion  at  the  congress. 

"Unfortunately,  we  do  not  do  the  best 
we   know   how     without    outside    help. 
Regulatory   departments  of  the  govern- 
ment are  organized  to  inspect  and  con- 
trol   our   sanitary    arrangements   and   to 
protect  us   against   disease.     America,   I 
believe,    leads    the   worid    in    its    under- 
standing of  milk  as  a  fact..r  in  nationa 
health.  We  have  developed  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  various  child  welfare  as- 
sociations and  other  organizations  which 
are  concerned   with   teaching  the  people 
the   part   which    milk   can  play   m    the 
nation's  welfare. 

"We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
to  this  country  in  1923  men  eminent  in 
science,  in  business,  in  regulation,  in  na- 
tional health  work. 

The  dairy  industry  has  been  ma^le  up 
of  disassociate<l  units.  This  congress 
represents  the  first  effort  to  bring  them 
together.  Twenty  branches  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  Association.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  will  mean  improvement, 
not  only  to  the  health  of  the  nation,  but 
also  to  the  business  of  the  dairy  industry. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

HOLDS  MEETINGS 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  held  a  number  of  in- 
formal meetings  during  March,  adjust- 
ing various  minor  difficulties  between 
producers  and  dealers.  A  formal  meet- 
ing was  held  on  March  7th,  when  mar- 
ket conditions  were  considered  and  plans 
outlined  for  presentation  of  various  mat- 
ters to  the  board  of  directors  at  the  meet- 
ing tP  be  held  March  22nd. 


Our  Special  Offer  to  Readers  of  This   Magazine 

1  li: „.^A     ♦ottitirr     of     milk     hV     thc 

Tn   order   to    encourage   proiHT    naiimiiife    .»..«    c-  . 

at  a  reduced  price  if  bought  complete  in  one  order. 

Lisk  "Economy"  Strainer   10  qt. . . ......  .$1.75  f^\^     FOR 

"Fishmouth"  Covered  Milk  Pail,  U  qt.. . . .  2.00  i^*-*- 

"Gong"  Can  Scrub  Brush V^*''^  o'^  .^  ^      fl      ^  /V 

B-K  Sterilizer ^  ^^^^  ^Z  #fl  1     1      (\(\ 

Wyandott,  5  lb.  sack •*"  |l|l     M  AJ\J 

Strainer  Cloth,  a  roll •  •  ••••••    !•«'  ■!  ■  ■    ^  •^  ^ 

2  Bottles  Facile  Babcock  Tester  with  glass- 
ware and  instructions *^-^^ 

Total  (reg.  prices) $15.35 

(not  incuding  postage) 


BUY  THIS  FARM 
MACHINERY  AT  COST!! 

Our  recent  reorganization  makes  it  necessary  to  clear  our  store 
of  the  following  equipment.  To  do  this  quickly  we  offer  it  to 
you  at  these  unheard  of  prices-prices  lower  than  those  we 
actually  paid  the  factory  for  them  when  our  stock  was  purchased 


No.  on  Re 

Hand  Pri 

International  Spring  T.H>th   Harrow,  15  tooth -i  *2i 

International  Spring  Tooth   Harrow,  17  ttmth +  2. 

Oliver  Spike  Tootli  Harrow,  (JO  t(H)tli '■  - 

International  2  lever  H-l«  Disc  Harrows 2  .'i 

International  2  lever  12-1(J  Disc  Harrows 6  ^ 

International  2  lever  12-1«  'I'anda.n  Attachments 6  4 

Internaticmal  8-1(5  Orchard  Disc  Harrows 1  * 

International  lO-Ki  Orchard  Disc  Harn.ws 1  ^ 

Internathmal  12-lH  Leveriess  Tractor  Di.sc  Harrow. ...  3  11 

International  U-IH  Leveriess  Tractor  Disc  Harrow. ...  2  12 

International  Disc  Harrow  Forecarriages 15 

Oliver  No.  20  w<M,d  beam  plow  with  wheel  and  jointer    3  i 

Oliver  No.  40  w(H.d  beam  plow  with  wheel  and  jointer   4  5 

Oliver  No.  82  steel  beam  plow  with  wheel  and  jointer   9  5 

Oliver  No.  83  steel  beam  plow  with  wheel  and  jointer  10  ! 

Oliver  No.  33  new  ground  plow  with  wheel  and  coulter   2  : 

Oliver  No.  S29  subsoil  plow  with  wheel 6 

Superior  10-7  Fertilizer  and  Grain  Drill  (disc) 3  1 

Superi..r  11-7  Fertilizer  and  Grain  Drill  (pin  hoe) 1  1 

Superior  10-7  Fertilizer  and  Grain  Drill  (pin  hoe) 2  1 

Superior  12-7  Fertilizer  and  Grain  Drill  (disc) 1  1 

Oliver  No.  23  Reversible  Sulkey  Plows,  W  bottom. . .  .10 
Oliver  No.  11,  2  or  3  Horse  Sulkey  Plows,  14"  bottom . .  5 

Indiana  Tractors,6-12  Horse  Power ' 

Oliver  No.  61  Plow  for  Tractor 

AH  brand  new,  latest  model  machinery, 
opportunity  to  save  money-if-you  act  at  once. 


Sale 
Price 


A  wonderful 


1918  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Next  to  Stanley  Theatre 


Lompany 
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Penshurst     Ayrshires 

NOTED    FOR 

1st.    First  Accredited  herd  in  the  State. 

2nd.   Large  size,  many  cows  weighing  over  1400  lbs. 

3rd.  World's  champion  production  records.  Five  cows  average 
21889.1bs.  milk,  1017  lbs.  butter. 

4th.  Economical  production.  Five  pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound 
oi  grain. 

5th.    Milk  that  meets  exactly  the  standard  for  Certified  Milk. 

6th.  Reasonable  prices  for  cattle.  Young  bulls  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  your  herd,  some  from  dams  testing  over 
4J%.    Prices  as  low  as  $100  each. 

Write  for  Plotnres  and  Pedigree* 

PENSHURST  FARM        NARBERTH,  PA. 

(7  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 


For  Sanitary  Wash 


Punctures 
Mange 


IN 

Scratches  White  Scours 

Contagious  Abortions 

Exzema  Skin  Diseases 

Parasites,  internal  and  external 
Ulcerations  and  Pus  Formations 

USE 

THERA=POQEN 

(in  Pints,  Quarts  and  Gallons) 
the  wonderful  Healing  Agent  and  ideal  Antiseptic  and  Deodorizer 

If  yoa  cannot  get  it  from  your  Veterinarian  or  Druggist 
write  us  their  name  and  obtain  free  booklet. 

THEODORE  MEYER,  Sanitation  Chemist.  213  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Why 

They  Are 

Leaders 


Many  features  of  convenience  and  safety  have 
made  Unadilla  Silos  the  leaders  throughout 
the  East.  The  gambrel  roof  insures  a  full  silo. 
The  patented  door  can  neither  stick  nor  freeze 
in,  and  is  air  and  water  tight  The  door-fasten> 
ers  form  a  wide,  safe,  permanent  ladder  under 
the  door  opening;  and  all  hoops  are  adjusted 
from  this  ladder.  The  continuous  door  opening 
permits  the  silage  to  be  shoved  out  instead  of 
pitched  over  head.  These  features  are  found  in 
the  1922  Unadilla,  and  its  prices  with  special  dis- 
counts for  early  orders,  make  it  a  real  economy. 

Write  today  for  particulars  and  the  free  cata]og,exptain' 
inA  in  detail  the  many  features  of  Unadilla  Supremmey. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  D  ,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  or  De«  Moine*.  Iowa 


THE     DAIRY     LABORATORIES 

5  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Consulting  and  Analytical  Chemists 

Complete  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Analysis  of  Milk,  Dairy  Products, 

Foods  and  Waters 

FLY  SPRAY  TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Chlorine  Solution  to  Sterilize  Milk  Utensils  Write  lor  information 


Dr.  Lm  H.  p.  Utrmmrd.  Milk  Expert 
Dr.  H.8.  JohaaoB.  Bactcrioloffist 


H.  C.  Campbell.  B.8..  M.D..  Pk.G..  ChamiBt 
Ralph  Fort.  AaaietaBt 


Braaeheaat  Waehlncton.  D.C. 


Pittabnrgh.  Pa. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


St.  Lenta.  Mo. 


FOR      SALE 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 

rrom  Dams  with  Large  Cow  Testing  Records  and  from  a  Sire  whose  two  nearest  Dams,  as 
Heifers,  averaged  23264  lbs.  Milk  and  1003  lbs.  Batter  in  365  Days 


I.    V.    OTTO 


BOILINO  HPHING8    FARM  CAHL.ISLB,    PA.,   R6 


COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 


Out  of  tlie  1814 

cows  in  tlu>  four  Cow  T 

esting 

ASSCK'I 

ati«>ns  of  CMM'.st 

er  county 

for  the  month  of  February,  209  i)n)(lucr(i  ov( 

r  HHH) 

1I)S.    ol 

f  milk,  95  over 

1200  lbs. 

milk;  165  over  40  lbs.  butterfat  and  50  over 

50  lbs 

butt( 

rfat;   40  were 

on  official 

test;  9  were  sold  as  u 

nprofitable. 

The  ten  highest 

cows  in  prodiiction  of 

)ntt('rfi 
Lbs. 

it  arc 

as   follows : 

I.bs. 

Name 

Address 

Milk 

%  Fat 

liutterfat 

E.  P.  Allinson 

West  Cliestcr 

210() 

3.9 

82.1 

(lilbert  Sinedley 

Twchland 

1H87 

4. 

75.4 

M.  L.  Jones 

Westtown 

1350 

5.4 

72.9 

■^~,        •^           •    1 « ■ 

••  mfm-ry 

3.8 

<?/»  ts 

Tj.   1'.    /viunsuii 

VVC&L    \„IlCStCl* 

±  to\j 

ou.t* 

A.  livans  and  Son 

Glen   Mills 

1932 

3.4 

65.7 

M.  L.  Jones 

Westtown 

1926 

3.4 

65.5 

J.  A.  Correll 

West  Grove 

1190 

5.5 

65.4 

Mast  Staltzfus 

Elverson 

1250 

5.1 

63.7 

Helen   A.   Read 

Lenape 

1249 

5.0 

62.4 

Walter   Mcllvain 

Downingtown 

1822 

3.4 

61.9 

BEDFORD  COUNTY,  PA. 
Harry  B.  Bechtel,  Lester  B.  Guyer,  Testers 

During  the  month  of  February,  38  cows  in  two  Bedford  C Ouuty,  Pa.,  Cow  Testing 
Associations  produced  either  over  40  lbs.  of  fat  or  1000  lbs.  milk.  In  the  two  assm-ia- 
tions  there  are  364  cows  on  test 

The  ten  highest  cows  in  production  of  butterfat  arc  as   follows: 


Lbs. 

Owner 

Breed 

Lbs.  Milk 

Butterfat 

A.  T.  Replogle 

r.  B.  H. 

1687 

59.0 

A.  T.  Replogle 

G.  J. 

973 

56.4 

C.  v..  Utile 

P.  B.  H. 

1557 

.54.5 

David   L.   Baker 

G.  H. 

l.-K)2 

.52.1 

Jacob  Hershberger 

Mixed 

1014 

51.7 

C.  R.  ClapiH-r 

G.  J. 

on 

51.7 

George  Steele 

G.  G. 

1049 

49.3 

C.  R.  Clapper 

Mixed 

988 

48.4 

Wilson   Koontz 

G.  II. 

l.'>52 

48.1 

George  Steele 

G.  J. 

mi 

:iATIC 

)N 

48.0 

YORK  VALLEY  ASSO< 

The  ten  highest 

cows  in  production 

of  butterfat   an 

•    as    follows: 

Lb.s. 

% 

Lbs. 

Owner 

Name  of  Cow 

Breed 

Milk 

Fat 

Butterfat 

C.  E.  Etnier 

Pansy 

R.  H. 

23;w 

4.5 

105.1 

C.  E.  Etnier 

Betty 

R.    II. 

20H. 

3.6 

73.6 

C.  E.  Etnier 

Rose 

R.    II. 

1.520 

4.1 

()2.3 

C.  E.  Etnier 

.Molly 

R.    II. 

2178 

2.7 

58.8 

Henderson   &    Dumiiur    No.  8 

G.  (J. 

12«)3 

4.2 

53.0 

\.  C.    Kohr 

No.  1 

G.    H. 

1204 

4.2 

50.6 

A.  .1.  Bcntzcl 

No.  6 

G.   G. 

1204 

4.2 

50.5 

C.    K.    Etnier 

(^ueen 

n.  II. 

184.') 

2.7 

49.8 

11.  K.  Robertson 

Kindcrne 

It.  II. 

1420 

3.5 

49.7 

Davis  Br:)s. 

/ama 

H.    II. 

1756 

2.8 

49.1 

/? 


Seed  Corn 

York  County 
Yellow  Dent 

120  DAY  CORN 

Acclimated  to  Phila.  territory 

Carefully  selected  and  graded 

98%  Germination 

$3.00  bushel  f.  o.  b.  York 

Order  at  once 

J.O.Poorbiugh  YorM.D.3 


Slashing  REDUCTION 


WHEN  WRITING  TO  ThE  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  THE  REVIEW,  PLEASE 


JRAGE 
BATTERV 

Sendee  Station 

A  battery  recharged  here  is  one 
charged  properly— for  it  is  constantly 
under  competent  observation  when 
it  is  "on  the  line"  and  exacting  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  overcharging  or  any 
other  injury. 

Your  battery  lasts  longest  when  we 
handle  it. 

OUR  SERVICE  is  unbiased  and 
dependable. 

Pusey    &  Young  Storage 
Battery  Station 


IN 

Silo  Prices 

The  TECKTONIUS 

a  remarkable  silo  at  a 
remarkable  price 

The  DARBY  SILO 

the  best  ever  offered  for 
the  money 

WOOD  TANKS 

for  farm  and  manufacturinf 
purposes  in  all  sizes  for 
water  supply,  garden  and 
lawn  sprinkling,  spray, 
mixing,  cider  and  vineKar. 
Ask  for  Bulletin  F,  it  tells 
you  all  and  is  FREE. 

G.  Woolford  Wood 
Tank  Mfg.  Co. 

6th  Floor  Lincoln  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE 

S.   C.   Buff  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 
$7.00  per  100,  $1.50  per  15.     Fine  stock 
Orders  booked  for  Registered  Chester  White 
Pigs. 

JOHN  C.  SUTTON  Blacks.  Md. 


_ 


WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 


COATESVILLE,  PA. 


E.    NEWLIN    BROWN 

Live  Stock 
Auctioneer 

WYCOMBE,  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 

Sales  Anywhere        —Anytime 


H0L5TEIN   FRESIAN  CAHLE 

Young  Stock  of  eitber  Sex 

Always  for  Sale 

Herd  Under  Federal  Inspection 

Free  from  Disease 

Williams.  Ker,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  9R. 


IMITATION  MILK 


Prohibitory  Law  Passes  in  New  Jersey 

riu'  (lovirnor  of  New  Jersey  has 
signed  the  Sexsmith  hill,  prohihiting  the 
iiianufaeture  and  sale  of  innnitation  or 
lilled  milk  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey  is  the  ninth  .state  in  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  jirohlbitory 
measure.  These  states  represent  a  popu- 
ution  of  over  29,000,000. 

In    JNew     1  orK    omn     uittiiciico    i/»     tuv. 
legisature     have     passed     a    prohibitory 
measure.     It's   now  up   to  the  governor, 
he  has  '.iO  days  from  the  j)assage  of  the 
bill  to  act  upon  it.     We  understand  that 
the  governor  will  probably  have  a  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  before  taking  final  action. 
In   Wisconsin  the  Supreme  Court  will 
hear    arguments    as    to    the    law    in    the 
matter  of  the  legality   of  the  Wisconsin 
Filled   Milk  Bill   about   April   15th.      The 
referee   in   the  ease  of  the   Hebe    Manu- 
facturing   Co.    and    the    Carnation    Milk 
PrKluets  Co.  vs.  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
has  held  hearings  and  reported  his   find- 
ings. 

Congressman  Voight,  author  of  the 
Voigt  Bill  (H.  R.  80H«)),  prohibiting  the 
nu)vement  of  imitation  or  filled  milk  in 
inter-state  commerce  and  for  export,  as 
well  as  its  manufacture  and  sale  in  the 
United  States  i)ossessions,  states  that 
his  bill  is  expected  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  near 
future.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made 
to  interest  congressmen  in  this  measure. 
If  you  have  not  already  communicated 
with  your  congressmen,  write  them  at 
once  urging  their  support  of  this  meas- 
ure. 


DAIRY  COWS  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA ARE  WORTH 

OVER  $50,000,000 

The  dairy  cow  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  backbone  of  Pennsylvania's  agricul- 
ture. Reports  just  available  show  that 
^.n  the  first  of  the  present  year  the  dairy 
cows  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania  repre- 
sented an  investment  of  almost  .$51,000,- 

000. 

In  the  entire  state  on  the  first  of  the 
year  there  were  862,868  dairy  cows  and 
the  average  value  of  these  cows  was  $59, 
ntaking  the  dairy  herds  of  the  state 
worth  $50,946,952. 

Lancaster  county  leads  in  the  nunibei 
of  dairy  cows  but  only  by  a  small  margin 
having  just  105  more  dairy  cows  than 
Bradford  county.  Chester  county  is  third 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  was  a  de- 
cretuse  of  just  one-half  of  one  per  cent, 
over  the  number  on  the  farms  a  year 
previous,  indicating  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  the  state  weathered  the  depres- 
sion of  1921  in  an  excellent  manner 


FERTILIZER  ECONOMY 
High  analysis  fertilizers  are  cheaper 
than  those  of  low  analysis,  thoughtful 
farmers  are  coming  to  see.  Home  mix- 
ing, further,  they  say  offers  the  cheapest 
means  of  securing  complete  fertilizers  of 
high  analysis.  Real  fertilizer  economy 
in  field  crop  pnMluction  is  secured 
tlirough  the  intelligent  use  of  standard 
fertilizer  materials  as  a  supplement  to 
clover  and  farm  manure. 


To  obtain  better  results  use  a 
THATCHER   (batch)  FEED   MIXING   MACHINE 
Thoroughly  mixes    Molasses,    Semi-Solid 
Butter  Milk,  Concentrates,  or  Koughage. 

THATCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1202  Harrison  BIdg. 
PHILA.,  PA. 


M.  &  P.  R.  R.  &  E.  King  St. 
/  YORK,  PA. 


lOO  Lbs. 


QNIGOKN 

DAIRY  RATIOH 


The  Milk  Surplus  Problem 

The  logical  remedy  for  a  milk  surplus  is  to  weed 
out  the  low  producers,  keeping  only  your  good  cows. 

Keep  fewer  cows — better  cows— and  better-fed  cows. 
You  will  get  less  milk  but,  in  addition  to  helping 
reduce  the  surplus,  it  will  save  yuu  feeu,  labor  and 
worry. 

For  your  good  cows  buy  Unicorn.  It  is  economical 
because  it  reduces  the  feed-bill  per  cow.  Some  feeds 
waste  money — Unicorn  saves  money. 

Feed  Unicorn  with  your  corn  and  oats  and  get  the 
most  milk  for  every  dollar  you  spend  for  feed.  Suc- 
cessful dairymen  follow  the  Unicorn  Plan.     Try  it. 

More  Milk  Every  Day,  For  More  Days 


CUAWJITc3)  ANAUfSlS 
PRCTtIV  24'i  fAT         '» 

MPD    BY         _^ 

CHAPIN  & 


Main  Office: 

.327  S.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 


New  England  Office: 

131  State  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


FARM  DAIRY  HOUSES 
It  is  a  reco^ized  fact  that  the  farm 
dairy  house  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  production  and  handling  of  cUan 
milk.  Various  health  officials  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  and  have  written  into 
the  milk  ordinances  and  milk  regulations 
provisions  requiring  all  producers  of  milk 
to  have  a  mik  house  of  approved  design 
and  construction.  Dairy  farm  score 
cards  also  consider  the  i)resence  of  a  milk 
room  or  dairy  house  desirable. 

v\  farm  dairy  house  nuiy  he  simple  in 
construction  and  design,  and  of  low  cost, 
and  yet  be  very  efficient  as  regards  sani- 
taticm  and  labor.  The  exterior  and  design 
may  take  any  number  of  form.s,  varying 
from  a  simple  plain  wooden  building  to 
a  more  pretentious  .structure 

The  location  of  the  dairy  house  is  im- 
portant. It  should  not  open  directly  into 
the  stable;  yet  it  should  not  be  far 
removed,  because  this  will  make  extra 
labor  necessary  in  carrying  the  milk.  The 
house  should  be  in  a  well-drained  place. 
The  building  material  used  will  de- 
pend upon  the  individual  choice  of  the 
farmer.  Concrete  or  tile  makes  a  very 
durable  and  sanitary  house.  If  con- 
structed of  either  of  these  materials, 
repairs  will  be  few  and  such  materials 
may  prove  to  be  cheaiiest  in  the  long 
run.  Rrick,  stone  or  wood  is  satisfactory. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  floors.  Concrete  is  the  best  ma- 
terial to  use.  G(M)d  drainage  is  necessary. 
Construction  of  the  walls  and  ceilings, 
p«)sition  and  number  of  windows,  pro- 
vision for  ventilation,  and  cleaning  and 
sterilizing  facilities  arc  factors  to  be 
carefully  studied  before  a  dairy  house  is 

built. 

A  farm  dairy  hotise  is  a  necessity  on 
the  modern  dairy  farm.  Sticii  houses 
uuiy  be  constructed  with  a  small  cash 
outlay.  Milk  inspectors  may  help  sani- 
tary production  by  seeing  that  every 
fiirm  producing  market  milk  has  a  good 
practical,  sanitary  milk  r(M>m  or  dairy 
house. 


AbsolutelySuccessfuJ 

in  every  case  of 

BARRENNESS 
anti    KiMained   Afterbirth 
That  is  what  Mr.  Fred  B.  Draper, 
a   prominent   breeder  in  Westwood, 
Mass.,  writes  in  the  following  letter: 
"Enclosed    please    find   check   for  $2.76 
for  which    kindly   send   me  one  package 
of   your    Hood    Farm    Antiseptic   Breed- 
ing Powder. 

"I  have  used  this  powder  with  ex- 
cellent results,  both  for  failure  to  breed 
and  in  faihire  to  pass  the  afterbirth.  I 
have  yet  to  find  a  case  when  it  did  not 
produce  absolutely  successful  results.  It 
will  give  mc  much  satisfaction  to  let 
others  know  of  the  virtue  of  your  Hood 
Farm  Antiseptic  Breeding  Powder. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fred   B.  Draper." 

Order  today,  mentioning  this  paper. 


Prices  of  Hood  Farm  Breeding  Powder 
prepaid,  $U5,  $2.75  and  $5.00 

Price  of  Hood  Farm  Flexible  Injection 
Tube  by  mail,  90c.,  or  with  a  $5.00 
order  75c. 

Mail  all  orders  for  Hood's  Farm  Rem- 
edies direct  to 

C  I.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Miss. 


PHILADELPHIA 

(Wood  Stave) 

SILOS 

CENTURY 

(Cement  Stave) 

SILOS 

OPENING  ROOFS 

(Full  silo  without  refillinn) 

Cutters       Feed  Trucks 

E.  f .  Schlichter  Co. 

10  S.  18th  St.,  Phila. 


bnpioveHilkQualit/ 

Giol  and  aerate  milk  at  one  time— hah 
oemi  growth— remove  odors. 
GENUINE  IMPROVED  CHAMPION 
flop*  waste  and  lojs—  saves  its  cost  in 
one  week.    Write  for  Free  FoUer. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO. 
Dept.  22    •    Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BACK  TO  PRE-WAR  PRICE 

Monarch  Dairy  Sterilizer 

$2.00  PER  GALLON 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Monarch, 

we  will  ship  direct  Express  Prepaid. 

A  powerful  Germicide  and  Disin- 
fectant—Phenol cofficient  10  plus— 
Absolutely  non-poisonous. 

Bring  the  upkeep  of  your 
Milker  Down 

Write  for  3  oz.  sample  bottle  of  Monarch. 
enouKh  for  7  milkings. 

Monarch  Laboratories,  Inc. 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.J. 


Easier 
Quicker     Better 

THAT  mean,  disagreeable  job  of 
whitewashing  and  disinfecting  in 

Stables  Dairies 

Hog  Houses  Cellars 

Poultry  Houses  Outbuildings 

can  be  turned  into  pleasant  rainy- 
day  work  that  will  be  done  in  half 
the  time  with  better  results  and 
with  less  labor. 

Carbola  is  a  white  paint  and  dis- 
infectant combined  in  powder  form, 
that  is  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  mixed 
with  water  and  is  applied  with  brush 
or  spray  pump.  It  will  not  clog  the 
sprayer,  has  no  disagreeable  odor 
and  doesn't  flake,  blister  or  peel  off. 
It  can  b>e  used  on  wood,  brick,  stone, 
cement  or  over  whitewash. 

Trial  packages *  ,  o? 

10  pounds  (10  gals.) *•" 

20  pounds  (20  gals.) J-'" 

50  pound  bags ="" 

200  pound  bags *'»  "" 

25%  extra  in  Texas  and  Rocky 
Mountain  States 

Hardware,  paint,  drug  or  seed  deal- 
ers have  Carbola  or  can  get  it.      If 
not  order  direct— prompt  shipment 
by  post  or  express. 
CARBOLA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

299  Ely  A^e.  Dept  W  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Reading  Bone  FertUizer 

Quality  Service  Satisfaction 

Feeding  the  World:  The  American  far- 
mer's job.  To  do  your  utmost  the  land 
should  be  fed  too.  S'  ick  to  the  old  depend- 
able when  it  comes  to  feeding  the  land— 
Keadin>r  Bone  Fertilizer 

I  This  trade  mark  means  quality) 


Ask  your 
dealer    for 

Reading 
Bone    Fer- 
tilizer. 


Write  for 
booklet  and 
further  in- 
formation. 


Reoflino  Bone  MWm  Co..  ReoM.  Po. 
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MILK  PRODUCERS  REVIEW 


April,  J922 


Nak 


Grade  ^A,  Cerfilied  Milk 


ROM  New  York  to  California,  dairymen  who  use  Empire  Milking  Machines 

are  making  records  for  milk  with  low  bacteria  count. 

The  letter  shown  above  is  just  sample  evidence  of  how  the  Empire  Milking 

Machine  is  helping  dairymen  to  produce  certified  and  grade  A  milk  with  a 

great  reduction  in  labor  costs. 

Arden  Farms  Dairy  Co.,  Arden,  New  York,  reports  5225  bacteria  per  cubic 

centimeter— 4775  better  than  the  requirement  for  certified  milk.  Elliott  Brant 

Rancho,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  reports  1300,  per  c.  c.   R.  L.  Kirby  &  Son,  Dallas, 

Texas,  reports  9000.  (The  city  standard  of  Dallas  is  50,000  per  c.c.) 

The  Empire  Milking  Machine  of  1922  with  its  pulsator  guaranteed  even 

against  wear  for  four  years  service  is  an  investment  which  pays  for  itself 

long  before  the  guarantee  is  up.  The  Empire  is  now  selling  at  the  lowest 

price  since  it  was  invented. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  see  this  machine  or  invite  him  to  call  upon  you.  Have 

him  show  you  how  the  Empire  will  enable  you  to  produce  better  milk  and 

more  milk  at  lower  cost.   Write  today  for  complete  facts  and  the  evidence 

that  Empire  lisers  have  to  offer.  Ask  for  catalog  50M 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

Elgin,  111.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Toronto,  Can. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Separator  with  the  Million  Dollar  Bowl 


Milking  Machines 


